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NINEVEH. 

Nineveh  and  its  Memains ;  with  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to  the 
Chaldean  Christians  of  Kurdistan^  and  the  Yezidis,  or  Devil'- 
Worshippers ;  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Manners  and  Arts  of 
the  Ancient  Assyrians,  fey  Austen  Henry  Layard,  Esq., 
D.C.L.     Seventh  Thousand,  2  vols.  8vo.     Murray,  1849. 

Notes  from  Nineveh^  and  Travels  in  Mesopotamia^  Assyria^  and 
Syria.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Fletcher,  2  vols.  12mo.  Colbum, 
1850. 

Nineveh  and  Persepolis :  an  Historical  Sketch  of  Ancient  Assyria 
and  Persia^  with  an  Account  of  the  recent  Researches  in  those 
Countries.  By  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.A,  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue, 
and  Co.,  12mo.  1850. 

Nineveh :  its  Rise  and  Ruin,  as  illustrated  hy  Ancient  Scriptures 
and  Modern  Discoveries.  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at 
Claremont  Chapel,  London.  With  Additions  and  Supple- 
mentary Notes.  By  the  Rev.  John  Blackburn.  Partridge 
and  Oakey,  1850,  16mo.  232  pp. 

If  we  could  conceive  the  invention  of  the  diving-bell  to  have 
been  postponed  for  some  thirty  centuries,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  applied  to  the  examination  of  the  Royal  George ;  presum- 
ing also  that  that  vessel  shall  have  been  left  comparatively  imin- 
jured  by  time  and  the  action  of  the  water,  a  notion  might  be  formed 
of  an  unborn  generation  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  certain  charac- 
teristics of  our  own  times.  If  it  were  possible  for  other  sources 
of  information  to  have  perished,  or  to  have  survived  only  in  a 
scanty  form,  there  would  still  be  much  that  they  could  learn  from 
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the  discovery  of  a  sunken  ship.  Her  guns  and  small  arms  would  indi- 
cate the  mode  of  our  warfare ;  her  compasses,  sextants,  and  charts, 
would  record  our  science  ;  and  although,  in  the  case  we  have  hap- 
pened to  select,  probahly  but  few  pictures,  and  still  less  sculpture 
would  be  found,  the  arts  of  construction  would  be  magnificently 
illustrated  in  the  vessel  itself.     Evidence  of  this  kind  is  in  many 
instances  all  that  remains  to  us,  enabling  us  to  form  conceptions 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  extinct  peonies.   Mutilated  statues, 
fragmentary  architectural  remains,  warlike  and  domestic  instru- 
ments encrusted  with  venerable  oxide,  frescoes  from  which  cer- 
tain  pigments   have  refused  to  disappear,  are  the  memoranda 
obscurely  noted  in  the  world's  chronicle.     Nevertheless,  though 
they  be  obscure  when  presented  alone,  they  are  valuable  as  auxi- 
liaries,    'i  hey  are  like  the  pictorial  illustrations  of  a  printed  book 
which  in  themselves  are  adapted  to  amuse  those  superficial  readers 
who  can  manage  to  enjoy  '  looking  at  the  pictures,'  but  to  a  less 
juvenile  student   throw  light  upon   its  learned  contents.      The 
reader  will  be  able  to  call  to  mind  those  extraordinary  discoveries 
in  America,  which  are  as  the  pictures  without  the  book ;  or  the 
tombs  of  Etruria,  which  record  the  civilization  of  a  people  of  which 
we  know  little  more  than  the  name.     Carthage  has  bequeathed 
us  no  literature,  and  its  debris,  while  they  tell  us  of  its  warlike  as 
well  as  its  commercial  activity,  give  us  but  a  meagre  conception 
of  its  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  of  the  taste. 

We  may  regard  these  various  remains  as  proposing  a  series  of 
speculations  on  the  progress  of  man  as  a  civilized  being.  The  idea 
is  very  common  with  ourselves,  that  our  own  civilization  is  an 
advanced  development  of  what  has  uniformly  progressed  from  the 
earliest  times.  Without  giving  the  subject  much  thought,  we 
contrast  the  painted  bodies  of  our  aborigines  with  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  and  inasmuch  as  railways,  and  electric  telegraphs,  and 
national  schools,  and  an  eflScient  post-office,  are  things  that  have 
sprung  up  within  our  own  memory,  we  infer  that  progress  is  the 
law  now,  and,  erffo^  has  always  been  so.  Uqfortunately,  anti- 
quarian discoveries  suggest  the  perplexing  inference  that  retro- 
gression  has  been  at  work  in  various  ages.  Ormuzd  has  sent  one 
and  Ahriman  the  other.  Any  thinking  man  who  will  take  the 
trouble  tliis  year  to  pay  alternate  visits  to  the  cast-iron  building 
in  Hyde  Park  and  to  the  Ionic  edifice  in  Bloomsbury,  will  confess 
to  some  difficulty  in  expounding  the  laws  by  which  civilization  has 
moved,  or  in  determining  by  what  marks  we  can  at  any  time  best 
estimate  its  measure.  It  would  appear  to  have  (as  mathematicians 
would  say)  several  maxima  and  minima.  Like  an  undulating 
country,  it  rises  and  descends  :  it  has  its  valleys  and  its  mountains. 
In  fact  nations,  when  blessed  witli  prospenty,  appear  m  all  ages  of 
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the  world  to  make  rapid  advances  iu  the  material  arts^  and  not 
less  so  in  the  productions  of  the  intellect.  Everything  that  can 
survive  the  lapse  of  time,  the  records  of  literature,  art,  and  occa- 
sionally of  science,  tell  us  that  these  things  have  culminated  in 
times  that  we  are  accustomed  to  think  dark.  Powerful  minds 
have  swayed  the  coming  centuries,  and  compelled  their  allegiance. 
Homer,  Aristotle,  and  Phidias,  Cicero  and  Seneca,  are  exert- 
ing an  influence  now  greater  probably  than  in  their  own  times. 
Egypt,  we  shall  say,  had  no  steam-engine,  no  hydraulic  press,  but 
how  did  those  big  stones  find  their  way  to  the  top  of  those  amazing 
piles? 

The  mysterious  truth  is  this,  viz.,  that  the  element  of  barbarism 
has  always  been  at  hand,  ready  to  stay  the  progress  of  intellect 
and  social  amelioration.  At  this  very  day  a  glance  over  the  map 
of  the  world  reminds  us  that  civilization  is  as  unequally  distributed 
over  the  world's  surface  as  it  has  been  through  the  world's  gene- 
rations. Northern  Asia  and  Northern  India  have  their  formidable 
nomadic  tribes  ready  to  play  the  same  part  that  Calmuck  Tartars 
and  European  hordes  have  played  in  past  centuries.  The  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages  frowns  gloomily  between  the  enlightened  first 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  just  as  on  the  map  the  condition  of 
nations  lends  intermediate  shades  to  countries  lying  between  those 
where  Christianity  is  allowed  to  shine  forth.  What,  then,  is  the 
conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  ?  These  mutilated  firagments  suffice 
to  reveal  to  us,  that  nations  have  at  intervals  arrived  at  lofty  eleva- 
tions from  wldch  a  Power  (which  probably  they  had  defied)  pros- 
trates them  in  the  dust,  consigns  their  monuments  to  the  hand  of 
the  spoiler,  their  institutions  to  barbarism,  and  causes  their  very 
name  to  be  blotted  out 

Whatever  interest  attaches  to  the  ordinary  relics  of  bygone 
civilization,  it  is  for  many  reasons  inferior  to  wliat  is  awakened  by 
the  discovered  monuments  of  Nineveh.  In  this  instance  the  Bible 
is  the  book  to  which  these  discoveries  serve  as  illustrations.  We 
had  heard  of  Nineveh  before  M.  Botta  or  Mr.  Layard  had  re- 
moved a  spade-full  of  earth.  We  had  heard  of  Jonah's  preaching 
to  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  that  ^  exceeding  great  city  of  three 
days  journey.'  The  names  of  Pul  and  Tiglath  Pileser,  and 
Sennacherib,  were  familiar.  The  instruments  of  captive  Israel's 
punishments  could  not  but  awaken  our  interest ;  and  this  interest 
was  mysteriously  enhanced  by  the  obscurity  of  this  great  city's 
destruction.  To  use  the  fine  language  of  Mr.  Fletcher — '  From 
the  neighbouring  regions  of  Alkosh  went  forth  the  accents  of 
doom.  The  bloody  city,  the  city  of  robbery  and  lies,  must  perish. 
Hosts  of  barbarians  rush  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  overpower 
the  efienunate  and  feeble  inhabitants,  and  Nineveh  falls,  even  as  a 
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gallant  ship  that  founders  in  the  midst  of  the  solitary  and  trackless 
ocean,  leaving  no  trace  of  her  existence,  no  floating  memorial  of 
her  fate/  Thus  the  knowledge  we  had  was  only  just  enough  to 
awaken  a  thirst  for  more.  The  Bible  tells  us  a  little^  Herodotus 
does  not  pass  over  Babylonia  in  silence,  Diodorus  Siculus  and 
others  have  contributed  their  scattered  hints,  but  after  all,  how 
limited  is  our  knowledge !  How  welcome,  consequently,  are  Mr. 
Layard's  bas-reliefs  and  Major  Rawlinson's  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. 

There  is  a  further  consideration  by  which  Nineveh  arrests 
attention ;  and  its  monumental  remains  awaken  a  yet  more  intense 
curiosity.  Assjrria  was  not  only  the  earliest  of  empires,  but  its 
territory  was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  Civilization  is  here 
traced  to  its  very  source.  If  the  traveller  deserves  the  thanks  of 
mankind  who,  in  some  remote  spot  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  finds 
the  bubbling  spring  whose  rivulet  swells  into  the  rolling  waters 
of  the  Nile,  what  does  he  deserve  who  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ararat,  and  in  the  plain  of  Shinar  points  out  the  metropolis  of  Old 
Assyria,  and  reveals  to  an  astonisned  world  the  sculptured  me- 
morials of  those  paulo-post-diluvians  ?  It  is  the  source  of  a  yet 
mightier  river  than  Nile  or  Tigris,  and  though  its  waters  have 
been  lost  in  swamps,  the  stream  has  emerged  and  rolled  along, 
and  we  are  borne  upon  its  waters.  We  cannot  evade  the  thought 
of  human  relationship  when  we  contemplate  the  stream  so  near  its 
source.  We  have  more  to  do  with  old  Nimrod,  *  that  cunning 
hunter,*  than  we  were  disposed  to  think.  But  if,  as  sons  of  Japhet, 
we  repudiate  him  as  a  descendant  of  Ham,  we  may,  as  we  stand 
in  the  same  place,  think  of  Chaldaea  audits  unpretending  Ur,  from 
whence  he  went  forth  who  was  '  the  father  of  the  faithful,'  in  '  whose 
seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  are  blessed.'  ^ 

It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  say  much  by  way  of  a  first  intro- 
duction to  our  readers  of  the  more  important  work  of  those 
enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article,  as  the  fame  of  its  learned 
and  enterprising  author  has  already  spread  through  all  lands,  and 
identified  itself  with  the  very  name  of  Nineveh.  The  planet 
Neptune  is  associated  with  the  names  of  Le  Verrier  and  Adams, 
and  if  the  observer  employed  by  the  former  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  the  first  to  bring  the  luminary  into  the  field  of  his  telescope 
and  proclaim  its  discovery  to  the  world,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
calculations  of  Adams  were  first  completed,  and  found  subse- 
quently to  be  more  elegant  in  their  structure  and  more  thoroughly 
developed  in  their  working.  Thus  did  France  and  England 
simultaneously  lay  claim  to  a  celestial  discovery.  Botta  and 
Layard  have,  m  a  niamier  not  dissimilar,  established  their  fame  by 
revealing  to  the  world  the  buried  monuments  of  Nineveh.   In  this, 
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as  in  the  other  instance,  the  Frenchman  was  first  in  the  race,  hut 
the  idea  of  excavating  the  mounds  of  Nimroud  originated  with  the 
English  traveller  before  the  investigation  of  Kouyunjik  or  Khorsa- 
bad  was  attempted.     The  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Layard  are  them- 
selves imperishable  monuments  of  British  energy  as  well  as  literary 
acuteness.     Many  readers,  however,  will  be  denied  access  to  them 
on  account  of  their  expensive  form ;  and  those  who  can  enjoy  the 
animated  descriptions  of  the  traveller,  will  not  always  be  able  to 
follow  the  elaborate  speculations  of  the  antiquary  and  Orientalist. 
Three  other  works  are  included  in  our  notice,  all  of  high  merit, 
though  each  of  different  pretensions.     Mr.  Vaux  gives  us  a  valu- 
able condensation  of  Assyrian  history  and  discovery.     No  one 
whose  curiosity  is  excited  by  one  of  Mr.  Layard's  winged  lions 
or  sculptured  tablets  can  more  effectually  put  himself  in  possession 
of  the  substance  of  what  has  been  recorded  by  historians,  observed 
by   travellers  from   Xenophon   downwards,    excavated  by   Mr. 
Layard,  and  deciphered  by  Major  Rawlinson,  than  by  reading 
this  unassuming  volume,  entitled  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,     It 
exhibits  the  most  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  an  acv 
curate  familiarity  with  al.  the  great  authorities,  and  a  rigorous 
determination  to  give  to  the  reader  a  clear  and  unadorned  synopsis 
of  the  whole  field  of  investigation.     Mr.  Blackburn,  in  his  Rise 
ondRuin^  still  further  popularizes  the  subject.    His  lectures  were 
orally  delivered,  and  are,  consequently,  stamped  with  pulpit  cha- 
racteristics. His  pictures  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  engraven 
on  the  imagination ;  his  images  are  those  of  rhetoric.    The  style  is 
flowing  and  easy ;  and  the  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  is  adapted 
to  sustain  the  most  intense  interest  by  the  constant  reference  to 
Scripture ;  and  this  not  only  as  bearing  upon  exegetical  theology, 
but  also  as  applying  to  the  duties  and  hopes  of  the  Christian 
man.     Mr.  Blackburn  has  admirably  supplied  the  very  thing  that 
was  wanting  to  our  Nineveh  literature,  a  popular  Scriptural  inter- 
pretation of  these  wonderful  discoveries.     We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  work  will  be  well  received,  and  tliat  a  widely-extended  sale 
will  reward  its  reverend  author.     And  the  most  gratifying  results 
of  a  wide  circulation  will  be  the  interest  in  Assyrian  discovery 
awakened  among  the  thousands  of  our  working  population,  and 
we  hope  at  the  same  time  an  increased  estimation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth.     Too  much  cannot  be  6aid  in  praise  of  the  writer 
who,  with  popular  powers  at  his  command,  seizes  upon  a  subject 
to  which  the  minds  of  men  are  at  any  given  time  strongly  directed, 
and  makes  that  topic  a  vehicle  of  eternal  truth.     Mr.  Fletcher's 
Notes  from  Nineveh  contain  very  much  to  interest  the  general 
reader.    He,  too,  was  engaged  in  an  excavating  expedition,  but  the 
mounds  in  which  he  dug  were  those  of  Nestorian  ignorance.     He 

went 
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went  to  search  for  primitiTe  Christianity,  bat,  on  removing  the 
earth  as  well  as  he  was  able,  found  the  doctrinal  and  intellectual 
structures  very  much  in  the  condition  of  the  crumbling  alabaster 
of  Kuuyunjik.  In  &ct,  he  considered  the  adherents  of  the  paoacy 
among  these  Oriental  Christians  as  the  most  enlightened  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  His  report,  however,  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  American  missionaries  (with  whom,  by 
the  way,  he  has  no  great  sympathy)  have  found  in  the  Nestorian 
churches  a  field  of  most  useful  labour,  in  which  their  efforts  have 
not  been  unattended  with  success.  Mr.  Fletcher*s  work  shows 
very  many  traces  of  learning,  some  dialectical  acuteness,  and  no 
inconsiderable  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  history.  If  the 
work  has  a  defect,  it  is  a  want  of  unity,  and  a  slight  tendency  to 
mere  book-making. 

In  introducing  to  our  readers  the  subject  which  has  been  the 
theme  of  the  writers  we  have  enumerated,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
direct  attention  to  the  great  beginnings  of  Assyrian  story. 

The  origin  of  Nineveh  is,  as  we  might  expect,  buried  in  some- 
what uncertain  tradition.  But  the  locality,  the  name,  fragments 
of  history,  secular  as  well  as  scriptural,  the  dim  legends  of  the 
people  who  dwell  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  we  may 
now  add,  the  testimony  of  these  exhumed  remains,  all  concur  in 
pointing  to  that  great  city  as  one  of  the  metropolitan  cities  of  the 
first  post-diluvian  emmre,  in  other  words,  the  first  resting-place 
of  civilization.  Mr.  Fletcher  has  a  theory  on  which  he  sets  con- 
siderable value,  and  which  is  not  unworthy  of  attention,  that  the 
surrounding  tract  of  country  is  the  plain  of  Shinar,  in  which  the 
rebellious  sons  of  men  reared  their  tower,  and  was  consequently 
the  locality  from  which  the  dispersion  took  place.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  him  in  assigning  a  position  to  the  resting- 
place  of  the  ark  somewhat  different  to  the  Ararat  of  modem 
geographers.     He  says — 

*  For  several  reasons  I  consider  the  common  notion,  that  the  Ararat 
of  modem  Armenia  is  the  place  indicated  by  Scripture,  as  founded  on 
error,  and  as  incompatible  with  the  narrative  of  what  followed  the 
deliverance  of  the  second  founder  of  the  human  race.     Nor  is  the 
opinion  which  assigns  the  Ararat  of  Armenia  as  the  resting-place  of 
the  ark  at  all  supported  either  by  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture 
or  by  the  testimony  of  accredited  writers.     The  term  Ararat  is  used 
in  Hebrew  to  signify  the  mountainous  country  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Assyria.     In  2  Kings  xix.  37,  and  Isa.  xxxvii.  38,  we  are  told  that 
the  sons  of  Sennacherib  having  assassinated  their  father,  fled  for  refuge 
into  the  land  of  Ararat,  or  Armenia,  as  our  translators  render  it,  fol- 
lowing the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate.     Can  it  be  sup. 
posed,  then,  that  the  fugitives  would  traverse  the  mountains  of  Kur. 
distan  as  far  as  the  modem  peak  of  Ararat,  or  that  men  bred  up  in  the 
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luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the  Assyrian  court  would  advance  one  step 
further  in  a  barbarous  and  almost  inaccessible  region  than  was  abso- 
lutely needful  for  their  safety?  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  allow 
that  the  terra  Ararat  must  be  taken  as  indicating  the  mountainous 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Nineveh ;  the  same,  in  fact,  which  is  known 
at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  Jebel  Giodi,  or  Judi,  an  evident 
corruption  of  the  ancient  Gordi.  This  supposition  derives  much  addi- 
tional weight  from  the  authority  of  the  Targumist  Jonathan,  who,  in 

his  gloss  upon  Gen.  viii.  4,  makes  the  ark  to  rest  fn'^g'j  ^"1-113  7^,  upon 
the  mountains  of  Kurdon  or  Gordon,  thus  almost  establishing  the 
identity  of  the  modern  Giodi  or  Judi  with  the  resting-place  of  the  ark. 
With  him  agree  most  of  the  profane  writers  who  have  mentioned  the 
Deluge,  a  list  of  whom  will  be  found  in  Bochart's  Geographia  Sacra, 
cap.  ill.  To  these  I  may  add,  the  modern  tradition  still  current 
among  the  Mohammedans  and  Christians  of  Assyria,  that  Jebel  Judi 
received  the  survivors  of  the  Deluge.  Another  remarkable  coin- 
cidence is,  the  aptitude  of  the  soil  in  the  valleys  of  the  Judi  range  for 
the  rearing  of  the  vine.  The  grape  is  still  much  cultivated  among 
the  Nestorians,  and  I  regret  to  say,  that  they  frequently  abuse  the 
bounty  of  Providence  in  the  same  manner  that  Noah  is  recorded  to 
have  done.'  * 

This  hypothesis  does  not  appear  otherwise  than  tenable,  and  if 
so,  adds  a  peculiar  interest  to  that  primal  city  which  would 
thereby  be  brought  within  a  hundred  miles  due  south  of  Noah's 
resting-place.  Wells,  in  his  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  has  in  a  measure  anticipated  Mr.  Fletcher's  argu- 
ment, and  brings  good  reasons  for  assigning  the  Gordisean  range 
as  the  locale  of  Ararat.  He  shows,  moreover,  that  the  ark  was 
probably  built  in  Babylonia,  of  the  gopher  wood  (or  cypress) 
which  abounds  there,  tms  being  the  wood  of  which  Alexander,  in 
after  ages,  built  a  fleet  at  Babylon,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Arrianus.  He  then  argues  that  the  current  in  which  the  waters 
of  the  Persian  gulf  would  flow  when  the  '  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up '  probably  took  a  northern  direction,  causing 
the  ark  to  drift  to  the  locality  for  which  Mr.  Fletcher  now 
contends. 

Let  us  now  imagine  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  descending  from 
-  their  elevated  asylum  ;  the  fertile  plains  of  Mesopotamia  naturally 
attracted  them ;  and  if,  as  Wells  supposes,  this  was  previously 
their  home,  we  have  no  diflSculty  in  understanding  why  it  should 
again  become  so.  A  few  years  rolled  on  and  that  little  family 
that  had  emerged  from  the  ark  swelled  into  a  tribe,  and  the  tribe 
into  a  nation.  They  were  still  in  the  land  watered  by  the  two 
rivers,  and  in  that  land  built,  or  rather  commenced  building,  the 
Tower  of  Babel. 

»  Notes  from  Nineveh^  vol.  i.  p.  172. 
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What  locality  shall  we  assign  to  this  transaction  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  important,  because  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
Babel  was  the  first  of  cities.  Mr.  Fletcher  boldly  disputes  its 
identity  with  Babylon,  or  even  that  any  city  was  reared  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  condemned  tower.     He  says — 

^  It  would  certainly  seem  more  natural  that  the  descendants  of  Noah 
should  have  settled  themselves  near  to  the  mountains  in  which  the  ark 
rested,  than  that  they  should  have  emigrated  three  hundred  miles 
through  arid  and  desolate  plains  to  the  site  of  the  later  Babylon.' 

He  endeavours  to  strengthen  the  view  that  Nineveh  had  a 
priority  of  existence  to  all  other  cities  by  a  reference  to  the  ety- 
mology.    He  says — 

*  The  first  syllable,  nin  or  nun,  implies  in  the  Semitic  language  any 
floating  substance,  and  was  for  that  reason  used  afterwards  to  signify 
a  fish.  The  suffix  neveh,  or  nooh,  has  generally  the  signification  of  a 
resting-place  or  habitation,  whence  we  may  consider  the  name  Nineveh 
as  indi6ating  the  rest  of  the  floating  vessel  or  of  the  ark.  It  is  likely 
that  the  sons  of  Noah  would  erect  some  memorial  of  their  escape  on 
their  descent  into  the  plains  ;  and  Asshur,  who  completed,  or  perhaps 
founded  Nineveh,  could  hardly  select  a  more  appropriate  title  for  his 
new  city.'  * 

All  this  is  ingenious,  but  etymology  and  conjecture  are  but 
feeble  instruments,  and  specially  weak  against  the  voice  of  uni- 
versal tradition.  Mr.  F.  wishes  to  persuade  himself  that  the 
tower  was  either  never  reared  much  above  its  foundations,  or  that 
it  was  miraculously  annihilated,  in  order  that  he  may  find  room  for 
the  supposition  of  its  having  been  commenced  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nineveh,  possibly  on  the  spot  where  a  village  called 
Babeel  now  stands.  But  let  us  follow  the  migratory  band  that 
found,  the  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar  and  dwelt  there  (Gen.  xi.  2). 
We  will  not  stop  to  ask  whether  these  early  Chaldaeans  cultivated 
astronomy,  and  selected  an  unbroken  plain  for  the  erection  of  a 
huge  observatory ;  nor  whether  they  were  Sabaeans  in  religion,  and 
needed  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven.  Their 
gigantic  conception  was  undoubtedly  a  blasphemous  defiance  of 
the  Most  High,  and  as  such  was  punished.  The  structure  was  of 
brick,  and  that  it  might  be  enduring,  they  discarded  the  sun-baked 
parallelopipeds  of  clay  of  which  so  many  of  these  *  ruinous 
heaps'  were  built.  'They  said  one  to  another,  Go  to,  let  us 
make  brick,  and  burn  them  throughly.  And  they  had  brick  for 
stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar '  (Gen.  xi.  3).  This  build- 
ing we  are  constrained  to  believe,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  was 
the  nucleus  of  great  Babylon.  To  this  day  a  ^gantic  mound  of 
kilnrbumt  bricks,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  or 

_ -  _ -  ■  —  —       ■   ■  ■  ■■----  -        - . . ■    .  ..-    ■   .  .    ^  - ..  
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Temple  of  Belus,  stands  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  on  the  ate 
of  the  once  mighty  '  Queen  of  the  Nations.'  The  neighbourhood 
abounds  in  clay  suitable  for  such  an  erection,  and  the  well-known 
bitumen  pits  which  are  found  there  afforded  an  abundant  supply 
of  '  slime '  for  these  old  builders.  Mr.  Vaux,  in  his  admirable 
work,  gives  us  a  long  array  of  travellers  who  afford  one  unbroken 
chaiin  of  testimony  as  to  the  popular  belief  in  various  ages  that 
this  was  the  Tower  of  Babel.  We  will  quote  Mr.  Vaux's  own 
statement  with  regard  to  one  or  two  of  these  witnesses : — 

*  Niebuhr,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1765,  seems  to  have  had  no  doubt 
that  Babylon  once  stood  here,  and  mentions  that  it  was  still  called 
Ard  Babel,  addino^  that  hereabouts  were  evident  traces  of  a  once  great 
city.  On  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  according  to  him,  were  mounds, 
or  little  hills,  which  were  discovered  to  be  full  of  bricks.  Between 
1780  and  1790  M.  de  Beauchamp,  who  resided  some  years  at  Baghdad 
as  the  Pope's  vicar-general,  examined  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  He  says 
that  these  ruins  are  in  the  territory  of  Hillah,  eighteen  leagues  south- 
west of  Baghdad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  they  consist 
chiefly  of  bricks  scattered  about,  with  one  principal  tower,  which 
Europeans  take  to  be  the  Tower  of  Babel.  He  states  that  they  are 
very  consspicuous  from  Hillah,  about  one  league  north  of  the' town,  and 
that  there  is  one  of  especial  note,  flat  at  the  top,  of  irregular  form, 
about  thirty' toises  high,  and  much  cut  by  furrows  on  the  sides.  The 
regular  layers  of  bricks  which  are  still  visible,  prove  that  it  is  not  a 
natural  hill,  but  the  work  of  man.  Beyond  this  mound  are  immense 
masses  of  building,  near  the  river,  and  a  mound  called  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  or  more  generally  by  the  Arabs,  Mujellibe,  which  means  "  over- 
turned."'*' 

We  need  not  stay  to  discuss  whether  the  mound  called  Mujel- 
libe, or  that  which  is  designated  Birs  Nimroud,  has  the  better 
claim  to  be  the  old  tower ;  we  have  simply  referred  to  these  state- 
ments to  confirm  our  opinion  that  it  is  needless  to  form  any  other 
supposition  with  regard  to  the  original  colonists  of  Asia  than  that 
they  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  clustered  for 
awhile  at  Babel,  or  Babylon,  and  were  then,  as  we  know  full  well, 
dispersed.  No  exact  date  can  be  assigned  to  this  event,  but  we 
shall  not  err  in  supposing  it  early  in  the  second  century  after  the 
flood,  or  about  B.C.  2247.  We  have  now  tolerably  clear  authority 
that  Nineveh  came  into  existence,  and  was  probably  founded  by 
Nimrod.  There  is  a  general  agreement  to  accept  on  this  subject 
the  marginal  reading  of  Gen.  x.ll.  Rollin's  comment  is  very 
much  to  the  point : — 

*  From  this  country  (Babylon)  he  went  into  that  which  has  the 
niame  of  Assyria,  and  there  built  I^ineveh :  De  terra  i]la  egressus  est 
Assur,  et  sedificavit   Nineven.     This   is   the   sense   in   which   many 

«  Nineveh  and  Persepolis^  p.  172. 
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learned  men  understand  the  word  Assur,  looking  upon  it  as  the  name 
of  a  province,  and  not  of  the  first  man  who  possessed  it ;  as  if  it 
were,  egressus  est  in  Assur,  in  Assyriam.  And  this  seems  to  be  the 
most  natural  construction,  for  many  reasons  not  necessary  to  be  recited 
in  this  place.  The  country  of  Assyria  is  described  in  one  of  the  pro- 
phets by  the  particular  character  of  being  the  land  of  Nimrod :  Et 
pascent  terram  Assur  in  gladio,  et  terram  Nimrod  in  lanceis  ejus ;  et 
liberabit  ab  Assur,  cum  venerit  in  terram  nostram  (Micah  v.  6).  It 
derived  its  name  from  Assur,  the  son  of  Shem,  who  without  doubt  had 
settled  himself  and  family  there,  and  was  probably  driven  out  or 
brought  under  subjection  by  the  usurper  Nimrod.'*^ 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  which 
was  uniformly  in  subsequent  times  at  enmity  with  God's  chosen 
people  Israel,  should  have  had  its  origin  in  usurpation,  and 
that  a  descendant  of  Shem  should  have  been  the  displaced  party. 
It  was  the  early  hostility  of  Ham  and  Shem  reminding  us  of  the 
struggles  of  Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen.  xxv.  22)  at  a  later  stage  of 
their  existence. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Nimrod  was  the  probable 
founder  of  Nineveh,  and  that  the  cities  of  Rehoboth,  Calab,  and 
Resen  came  into  his  possession.  The  Scriptural  description  of 
this  primitive  conqueror  is  laconic,  but  would  appear  to  convey 
more  than  would  be  gathered  from  the  popular  interpretation  of 
the  words.  , '  He  began  to  be  mighty  upon  earth ;  he  was  a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord;  wherefore  it  is  said.  Even  as 
Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord '  (Gen.  x.  9).  This 
allusion  to  Nimrod's  hunting  is  metonymical.  It  is  clear  that  he 
knew  how  to  rule  over  fiercer  spirits  than  those  of  the  beasts  of  the 
forest.  If  the  first  Apostles  were  styled  by  the  more  peaceful 
title  of  *  Fishers  of  men,*  the  first  conqueror  might  well  be  called 
a  hunter.  Indeed,  as  they  followed  the  double  occupation,  so  did 
he.  And  this  was  reasonably  to  be  expected  in  primitive  times. 
Colonists  in  our  day  arfe  often  backwoodsmen,  and  their  leaders 
must  be  expert  with  the  axe  and  the  rifle.  These  physical  qualities 
have,  under  such  circumstances,  no  slight  connection  with  moral 
influence,  especially  with  those  who  are  little  able  to  estimate  en- 
dowments of  a  less  material  character.  It  is  likely  enough  that 
Nimrod  was  the  first  who  extended  the  family  relationship  (for 
they  were  all  cousins  at  least)  into  political  organisation ;  gave 
laws,  and  established  military  discipline.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
his  mode  of  government  excluded  the  democratic  element,  and 
that  the  first  empire  which  the  world  has  seen  was  a  pure  des- 
potism. It  will  be  asked,  however,  whether  it  was  possible  for  the 
grandson  of  Ham  to  find  subjects  enough  to  constitute  a  nation. 

^  Ancient  History ^  i.  61. 
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Aiid  here  it  is  well  to  observe  that  human  life  had  not  yet  been 
shortened  to  the  standard  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  which 
was  announced  at  the  time  of  the  Flood  (Gen.  vi.  3).  The  ge- 
nealogy of  Abraham  seems  to  show  that  life  was  reduced  by  slow 
degrees,  as  his  own  father  died  at  the  age  of  two  hundred  and 
five  years,  just  thirty  years  more  than  the  measure  to  which  he 
himself  attained.  If  we  suppose  Nimrod  to  have  flourished  one 
hundred  years  after  the  Flood,  and  the  length  of  human  life  to 
have  been  only  according  to  the  ordinary  standard,  we  should  be 
puzzled  bjr  the  following  description  which  Mr.  Blackburn  borrows 
from  Justm,  as  quoted  in  Hales's  Chronology : — 

*  As  for  Nimrod,  it  is  plain  from  the  comments  which  profane  history 
supplies  to  tiie  sacred  text,  that  he  advancecf  in  wickedness  until  he 
became  an  arch-usurper  both  in  religion  and  government.  He  first 
invaded  the  dominions  of  his  neighbours,  and  having  subdued  them,  he 
employed  their  aid  to  extend  his  conquests  till  he  had  subjugated  all 
the  nations  of  the  west  as  far  as  LAya  ;  and  of  the  east  as  far  as 
India^  • 

Truly  those  three  sons  of  Noah  had  well  replenished  the  earth,  if 
the  grandson  of  one  of  them  could  find  such  scope  for  his  warlike 
prowess.  But,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  human  life  was  not 
yet  contracted  to  its  final  limit.  Nimrod  may  have  lived  to  the 
age  of  Shem  or  Arphaxad,  that  is,  to  be  fiye  or  six  hundred  years 
old.  There  were  assuredly  several  generations  living  at  once 
upon  the  earth,  and  thus  the  population  advanced  in  an  immensely 
rapid  ratio.  If  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  sufficed  in  after 
times  to  multiply  even  a  persecuted  family  to  six  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  besides  women  and  children,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  Nimrod,  during  his  own  life  time,  might  have  reigned 
over  a  populous  nation,  and  that  only  one  among  the  several 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  another  question  whether  the  arts  of 
industry  and  war  progressed  with  similar  rapidity.  Mr.  Black- 
bum  clings  somewhat  to  the  idea  that  the  sculptures  brought  to 
light  by  Mr.  Layard  are  of  as  high  antiquity  as  the  age  of  Nimrod 
himself,  but  seems  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  progress  of  art 
which  such  an  hypothesis  includes,  except  by  referring  them  to 
that  kind  of  inspiration  of  which  Bezaleel  aod  Aholiab  were  un- 
doubtedly partakers. 

*  In  the  sacred  Scriptures  we  have  the  earliest,  and  indeed  the 
only  account  of  the  origin  of  the  more  ancient  arts  and  sciences. 
The  devout  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  inspired  writers 
do  not  hesitate  to  regard  skill  in  mechanical  occupations,  and  in 
the  useful  and  elegant  arts,  as  the  gift  of  God.*'     We  scarcely 
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think  it  necessary  to  assign  such  a  cause  for  the  state  of  art  at 
the  period  alluded  to.  The  world  was  two  thousand  years  old, 
and  civilization  was  not  of  necessity  annihilated  by  the  Flood. 
How  much  of  our  own  material  advancement,  we  may  ask,  could 
three  intelligent  men  transfer  to  some  secluded  settlement,  teach- 
ing what  they  knew,  not  to  debased  savages,  but  to  their  own 
rapidly  multiplying  descendants.  The  question  is  curious,  though 
it  does  not  altogether  admit  of  being  tested.  But  it  is  clear  that 
by  subdivision  of  labour  and  concentration  of  individual  ^tudy 
much  could  be  done  by  the  members  of  a  community,  although 
they  had  no  other  instruction  than  could  be  afforded  by  a  man  of 
general  knowledge,  even  if  he  were  without  practical  skill  in  any 
one  species  of  handicraft.  Now  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  were 
at  least  navjsil  architects,  and  acquired  most  probably  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  ark  an  acquaintance  with  nearly  all  the  arts  con- 
nected with  civilized  life.  Consequently,  there  was  every  oppor- 
tunity of  transferring  ante-diluvian  civilization  to  post-diluvian 
times,  and  the  inference  legitimately  ensues  that  the  high  art  dis- 
played in  the  Nimrod  sculptures  is  of  itself  no  proof  against 
their  date  approximating  to  that  of  a  period  not  long  subsequent 
to  the  Flood.  Mr.  Layard  has  not  assigned  dates.  The  fall  of 
Nineveh  took  place  in  the  year  606  b.c.  The  remains  themselves 
indicate  the  rebuilding  of  palaces,  probably  by  the  founders  of 
the  second  Assyrian  dynasty,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  in- 
habited by  their  predecessors.  Moreover,  it  is  observed  that  the 
sculpture  of  the  early  period  is  superior  in  design  and  execution 
to  that  of  the  latter.  We  make  these  remarks  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  be  able  to  form  some  conception  of  the  extreme  an- 
tiquity of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  and  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  '  mighty  hunter '  was  a  potentate  of  no  ordi- 
nary talent,  and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  well  organized 
kingdom.  Mr.  Blackburn  goes  so  far  as  to  conjecture  that  '  the 
king,'  whose  deeds  of  valour  are  recorded  on  the  monumental 
tablets,  may  be  Nimrod  himself.  The  representations  of  wild- 
beast  hunts  and  encounters  with  lions  favour  this  idea.  At  any  rate 
they  corroborate  the  Scriptural  account  of  Nimrod  so  far  as  this, 
viz.,  that  if  the  first  founder  of  the  dynasty  experienced  a  ne- 
cessity of  cFearing  his  dominions  of  wild  beasts,  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  his  successors  may  have  rivalled  his  exploits.  The  lion- 
hunts  recorded  in  the  Nimrod  palace  are  at  least  illustrations  of 
the  founder's  feats. 

There  are  many  plausible  conjectures  that  Nimrod,  who  was 
undoubtedly  worshipped  by  the  Babylonians  under  the  name  of 
Baal  or  Bel  (a  title  which  signifies  no  more  than  Lord),  received 
similar  honours  from  the  Ninevites  under  the  title  of  Nisroch. 

The 
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The  word  Nisroch  means  an  eagle  or  hawk,  and  would  so  far  be 
expressive  of  what  we  have  seen  of  Nimrod's  personal  qualities 
and  piu^uits.  The  eagle-headed  figure  which  frequently  occurs 
among  the  sculptured  remains  appears  to  have  reference  to  some 
hero  who  was  worshipped  under  this  title,  and  may  thus  be  de- 
scribed. A  human  body  is  surmounted  with  a  head  of  an  eagle  or 
a  vulture.  The  curved  beak,  of  considerable  length,  is  half  open, 
and  displays  a  narrow  pointed  tongue,  which  shows  the  remains  of 
its  original  colouring  of  red  paint.  On  the  shoulders  fall  the 
usual  curled  and  bushy  hair  of  the  Assyrian  images,  and  a  comb 
of  feathers  rise  on  the  top  of  the  head.  It  is  furnished  with  two 
large  spreading  wings  springing  from  the  back.  The  right  hand 
holds  an  object  resembling  a  fir*cone,  the  left  a  square  vessel  or 
basket.  The  garments  (which  are  in  most  cases  elaborately  exe- 
cuted) consist  of  a  stole  falling  from  the  shoulders  to  the  ankles, 
and  a  short  tunic  underneath  descending  to  the  knee ;  both  of 
them  richly  and  tastefully  decorated  with  embroideries  and 
fringes.* 

It  is  well  to  realize  what  is  known  concerning  the  foundation  of 
Nineveh,  as  it  reveals  to  us  the  extreme  antiquity  of  that  city 
which  Mr.  Layard  has  partially  dis-interred.  The  testimony  of 
Scripture  is  corroborated  by  the  voice  of  popular  tradition  in  re- 
gard to  Nimrod's  having  been,  if  not  the  actual  founder,  at  least 
one  of  its  earliest  rulers.  From  this  point  we  plunge  into  the 
dark  ages  of  Nineveh.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  works  of 
Ctesias  and  Berosus  are  known  only  by  the  scattered  fragments 
which  other  writers  have  quoted,  or  we  might  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  a  detailed  history,  instead  of  being  left  to  uncertain 
conjectures.  Moreover,  the  history  of  Nineveh  is  obscurely 
mingled  with  that  of  Babylon.  The  territorial  name  of  Assyria 
is  used  often  to  include  both. 

The  names  of  Ninus,  Semiramis,  and  Ninyas,  are  familiar  to  us, 
as  associated  with  the  rise  of  this  empire.  The  first-mentioned  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Nimrod,  though  the  two  are  by 
many  made  identical.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  the  empire 
was  extended  under  this  prince  over  a  vast  territory,  from  Egypt 
as  far  as  India  and  Bactriana.^ 


>8  In  the  Catalogae  of  the  British  Museum  this  figure  is  noted  down  under  the 
distlnctiYe  title  '  Nisroch/  but  with  a  judicious  query. 

^  This  is  by  no  means  improbable.  The  black  obelisk  now  in  the  Museum 
obviously  suggests  the  conquest  of  countries  quite  as  far  distant.  The  animals  of 
the  far  East,  elephants,  antelopes,  and  monkeys  among  the  rest,  are  legibly  re- 
corded as  among  the  trophies  of  those  campaigns.  Major  Kawlinson  has  deciphered 
the  inscription  on  this  obelisk,  and  found  that  it  refers  to  conquests  almost  as  vast 
as  those  which  the  historian  assigns  to  Ninus,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  discover 
the  date. 

According 
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According  to  the  same  historian,  Nineveh  owed  much  of  itd 
grandeur  to  Ninus.  His  design  was  to  make  it  the  largest  and 
noblest  city  in  the  world,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  those 
who  came  aftei^  him  ever  to  build,  or  hope  to  build  such  another. 
Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  view,  for  never  did  any  city  come  up 
to  the  greatness  and  magnificence  of  this ;  it  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia  (or  eighteen  miles  and  three  quarters)  in  length,  and 
ninety  stadia  (or  eleven  miles  and  one  quarter)  in  breadth,  and 
consequently  was  an  oblong  square.  Its  circumference  was  four 
hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  or  sixty  miles.  The  walls  of  it  were 
a  hundred  feet  high,  and  of  so  considerable  a  thickness  that  three 
chariots  might  go  abreast  upon  them  with  ease.  They  were 
fortified,  and  adorned  with  towers  two  hundred  feet  high. 

Mr.  Vaux  sums  up  the  obscure  history  of  this  ^arly  empire  in 
a  very  clear  paragraph.     He  says, — 

^  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  heathen  writers  mention  a  long 
list  of  kings  who  succeeded  the  traditional  founder  of  Nineveh,  and  that 
history  has  preserved  scarcely  any  memorial  of  them.  One  or  two  of 
them,  however,  are  incidentally  mentioned.  Thus  we  have  Amraphel 
(Gen.  xiv.  1),  king  of  Shinar,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  with  two 
others  followed  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  the  Elamites,  in  the  war  against 
the  king  of  Canaan.  Plato  makes  the  kingdom  of  Troy  dependent 
upon  the  Assyrian  empire;  and  Ctesias  says  that  Teutanus,  the 
twenty-third  king  of  Nineveh,  sent  Memnon  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
aid  the  Trojans.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  it  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  ancients,  that  there  must  have  been  at 
least  two  Assyrian  dynasties,  notwithstanding  a  passage  in  Herodotus 
would  favour  this  supposition ;  for  he  states  that  Assyria  was  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  after  the  revolt  of  the  Medes.  It  seems  clear  that  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  first  empire  the  neighbouring  states  became 
separate  kingdoms,  and  hence  we  have  the  distinct  empires  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  In  the  end  the 
Assyrians  yielded  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Medes,  and  Nineveh  was 
overthrown  by  the  united  forces  of  Babylonia  and  Media.  On  this 
supposition  the  first  dynasty  must  be  considered  as  commencing  with 
Ninus,  and  terminating  with  Sardanapalus,  the  kings  of  which  are,  as 
far  as  we  at  present  know,  mythical.  The  second,  which  may  be  called 
for  distinction's  sake  the  Scriptural^  begins  with  Pul,  and  ends  with 
Saracus  (or  Ninus  II.).  Embracing,  therefore,  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  period,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  three  stages  in  the  history. 

^  1st  Babylon,  2nd  Nineveh,  3rd  Babylon. 

'  It  is  not  probable  (adds  Mr.  Vaux)  that  the  two  cities  were  at  an 
equal  pitch  of  glory  at  the  same  time.** 

The  first  Assyrian  king  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  Pul,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  monarch  to  whom  Jonan  was  sent.     He  in- 

^  ■    ■  III  ■    mm^^m^^^^^^^^^^^^^m       —  i         -■■■^■■■w.       »..        i  ■        i  imw^  ■...»■■■  ■ii».i»^i  ■■■  ■»  »■■■■■■!  , 

'  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  p.  16. 

vaded 
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vaded  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Menahem,  about  b.c.  769.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Tiglath  Pileser,  to  the  commencement  of  whose  reign, 
we  may  assign  the  date  b.c.  747.  Shalmaneser,  called  in  Tobit 
Enemessar,  succeeded  Tiglath  Pileser  about  b.c.  729.  Senna- 
cherib, who  began  to  reign  b.c.  714,  was  the  unhappy  leader  of 
the  vast  host  who  perished  in  one  night  imdei*  the  hand  of  the 
destroying  angel.  Under  his  son  Nineveh  fell.  His  Scripture 
name  is  Esarhaddon,  the  Persian  form  of  which  is  Asser  Adan 
Pul,  latinized  into  Sardanapalus.  This  name  is  well  known,  but 
we  may  be  allowed  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  narrative  of  his 
character  and  end,  transmitted  to  us  by  Diodorus  and  others.  In 
musing  over  the  ruins  of  jNineveh,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the 
tale  of  its  destruction.  Sardanapalus  is  described  as  having  sur- 
passed all  his  predecessors  in  effeminacy,  luxury,  and  cowardice. 
He  never  went  out  of  his  palace,  but  spent  all  his  time  amongst  a 
company  of  women,  dressed  and  painted  like  them,  and  employed 
like  them  at  the  distaff.  He  placed  all  his  happiness  and  glory  in 
the  possession  of  immense  treasures,  in  feasting  and  rioting,  and 
the  grossest  self-indulgence.  He  ordered  two  verses  to  be  put 
upon  his  tomb,  which  imported  that  he  carried  away  with  him  all 
that  he  had  eaten,  and  all  the  pleasures  he  had  enjoyed,  but  left 
all  the  rest  behind  him. 

^  Haec  habeo  quae  edi,  quaeque  esaturata  libido 
Hausit ;  at  ilia  jacent  multa  et  preeclara  relicta.' 

An  epitaph,  says  Aristotle^,  fit  for  a  hog.  Arbaces,  governor  of 
Media,  having  found  means  to  get  into  the  palace,  and  having 
with  his  owtt  eyes  seen  Sardanapalus  in  the  midst  of  his  infamous 
seraglio,  enraged  at  such  a  spectacle,  and  not  able  to  endure  that 
so  many  brave  men  should  be  subject  to  a  prince  more  soft  and 
effeminate  than  the  women  themselves,  immediately  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  him.  Belesis,  governor  of  Babylon,  and  several 
others,  entered  into  it.  On  the  first  rumour  of  this  revolt  the  king 
hid  himself  in  the  inmost  part  of  his  palace.  Being  obliged 
afterwards  to  take  the  field  with  some  forces  which  he  had  assem- 
bled, he  at  first  gained  three  successive  victories  over  the  enemy, 
but  was  afterwards  overcome  and  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Nineveh; 
wherein  he  shut  himself,  in  hopes  the  rebels  would  never  be  able 
to  take  a  city  so  well  fortified,  and  stored  with  provisions  for  a 
considerable  time ;  the  siege  proved  indeed  of  very  great  length. 
It  had  been  declared  by  an  ancient  oracle  that  Nineveh  could 
never  be  taken  unless  the  river  became  an  enemy  to  the  city. 
These  words  buoyed  up  Sardanapalus,  because  he  looked  upon  the 
thing  as  impossible;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  Tigris,  by  a 
violent  inundation,  had  thrown  down  twenty  stadia  of  the  wall, 

and 
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and  by  that  means  opened  a  passage  to  the  enemy,  he  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  and  thought  himself  lost.  He  resolved, 
however,  to  die  in  such  a  manner  as,  according  to  his  opinion, 
should  cover  the  infamy  of  his  scandalous  and  etfeminate  life.  He 
ordered  a  pile  of  wood  to  be  made  in  his  palace,  and  setting  fire  to 
it,  burnt  himself,  his  eunuchs,  his  women,  and  his  treasures. 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  identity  of  Esarhaddon 
with  Sardanapalus  is  disputed.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  the 
capture  of  Nineveh  by  Arbaces  took  place  most  probably  b.c.  711, 
whilst  the  final  overthrow  of  Nineveh  has  been  dated  with  approx- 
imate accuracy  at  b.c.  606.  All  the  discoveries  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  show  clearly  enough  that  the  great  city  was 
destroyed  by  fire :  Khorsabad,  Kouyunjik,  and  Ninwoud,  in  this 
respect,  tell  the  same  tale. 

The  modern  traveller  who  visits  the  scene  of  the  old  Assyrian 
empire  treads  on  the  debris  of  twelity-five  centuries.  The  plain 
of  the  Tigris  tells  its  own  story,  a  story  not  inconsistent  with  past 
greatness  and  subsequent  desolation ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  tomb  of  a 
mighty  empire.  '  In  lieu  of  lofty  palaces  and  gorgeous  temples, 
the  eye  surveys  only  the  mounds  composed  of  their  dead,  or  the 
miserable  collections  mi  huts  which  have  arisen  on  their  site.  The 
gardens  where  Sardanapalus  revelled  are  wasted  and  desolate ; 
the  sounds  of  soft  and  luxurious  music,  that  once  floated  on  the 
balmy  Assyrian  breezes,  have  yielded  to  the  silence  of  devastation 
or  decay.'  It  would  appear  that  there  never  was  a  more  effectual 
stay  to  improvement  of  any  kind  than  Turkish  sovereignty.  Jeru- 
salem, for  example,  is  literally  trodden  under  foot  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  hindered  from  assuming  any  other  appearance  than  a  scarcely 
habitable  ruin.  The  earth  of  Palestine  is  as  iron,  and  its  sky  as 
brass.  The  once  fertile  soil  is  made  a  desert  because  the  culti- 
vator can  scarcely  hope  to  reap  where  he  has  tilled  and  sown. 
The  same  galling  incubus  that  weighs  upon  the  land  of  Israel, 
weighs  also  upon  the  land  once  inhabited  by  Israel's  hereditary 
foe.  During  a  portion  of  the  year  the  vast  plain  surrounding 
Nineveh  bursts  forth  in  variegated  beauty ;  the  earth  yields  her 
increase,  and  it  is  clearly  seen  that  a  vast  population  might  sub- 
sist on  nature's  bounty.  But  the  poor  husbandman  has  foes  on 
all  hands.  At  the  margin  of  the  plain  the  eye  rests  upon  the 
outline  of  the  blue  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  That  mountain- 
range  nourishes  in  its  bosom  a  wild,  lawless  race,  from  whose  in- 
cursions the  dweller  on  the  plain  has  no  adequate  protection. 
But  worse  than  the  Kurdish  robber  is  the  Turkish  Pasha.  His 
exactions  are  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  He  has  no  sympathy  of 
race,  and  instead  of  regarding  a  province  as  that  which  might,  by 
the  development  of  its  resources,  prove  a  source  of  strength  to 

the 
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the  central  power,  he  looks  upon  it  as  he  would  on  one  of  his  own 
degraded  slaves,  an  object  on  which  he  may  vent  his  cruelty  and 
caprice.  In  consequence  of  these  combined  causes  *  the  land 
mourns,'  and  that  which  might  be  a  smiling  plain  becomes  a 
howling  wilderness.  One  of  our  travellers  thinks  he  can  discen 
in  the  sculptured  portraits  of  old  Assyrian  kings  and  warriors  the 
type  of  modern  Chaldaean  features.  There  is  no  great  harm  in 
the  supposition,  and,  if  true,  it  suggests  at  least  the  contrast,  ren- 
dered still  more  palpable,  between  the  flourishing  condition  of 
Assyria  past  and  the  degraded  state  of  what  remains  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants. 

The  reader  must  picture  to  himself  this  Mesopotamian  plain, 
edged  by  the  blue  mountains  of  Jebel  Judi,  whilst  the  rapid 
Tigris  meanders  through  it  like  a  silver  thread.  On  either  bank 
the  eye  detects,  in  clusters  some  few  miles  apart,  small  hills, 
which  at  first  appear  nature's  own  production.  But  this  forma- 
tion does  not  correspond  to  any  geological  system  laid  down  by 
Murchison  or  Lyell.  They  are  not  volcanic  rocks,  nor  are  they 
stratified  with  alluvial  deposits.  They  are  simply  the  ruins  of 
vast  buildings.  But  it  will  excite  wonder  how  any  regularly- 
constructed  edifices  could,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  however  great, 
pass  into  this  irregularity  of  form.  It  is  said  that  in  the  natural 
creation  uniform  colours  and  geometrical  lines  are  scarcely  to  be 
discovered,  and  that  even  in  the  works  of  man  Nature  is  ever 
striving  to  impress  her  own  seal  and  assimilate  them  to  her  own 
type ;  but  who  would  have  supposed  that  rectangular  palaces 
would  become  shapeless  heaps,  and  present  somewhat  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ballast-hills  that  Sunderland  coal-vessels  have 
transferred  fi'om  the  bed  of  the  Thames  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyne? 
The  mystery  is  explained  partly  by  a  consideration  of  the  mate- 
rial employed  in  many  instances  by  the  Assyrian  builders.  They 
made  extensive  use  of  sun-dried  bricks,  which  were  always  liable 
to  expand  by  moisture,  and  to  crumble  under  the  action  of  fire. 
Consequently,  when  a  conflagration  took  place,  the  unroofed  domi- 
cile was  left  in  a  condition  in  which  its  original  form  would 
speedily  be  lost.  The  crumbling  walls  became  a  heap  of  clay, 
which  successive  rains  soon  deprived  of  any  regularity  of  shape. 
Besides  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  hot  winds  prevail  in  those 
countries,  which  carry  with  them  dense  clouds  of  the  finest  dust. 
Human  life  can  scarcely  exist  when  assailed  by  these  minute  par- 
ticles. It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  an  abandoned  dwelling 
will  soon  thereby  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  soil,  and  that  the 
plough  may  trace  its  furrows  in  which  the  com  shall  wave  over 
the  banquetting-halls  of  Tiglath  or  Sennacherib.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  foundations  of  these  old  buildings,  instead  of  being 
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Utnier  graund,  were  several  feet  above  the  surface :  in  other 
words,  the  palaces  rose  from  elevated  terraces  of  brick.  This 
accounts  for  the  vast  quantity  of  material  used  in  building,  to 
which  these  mounds  bear  such  remarkable  testimony* 

It  is  interesting  to  read  Mr.  Layard's  own  description  of  the 
tnounds  on  which  he  has  laboured  so  successfully.  He  is  referring 
to  the  month  of  April,  1840,  before  he  had  explored  the  gigantic 
palaces  otherwise  than  in  imagination* 

*  As  I  descended  the  Tigris,*  says  he,  *  in  a  raft,  I  again  saw  the 
ruins  of  Nimroud,  and  had  a  better  opportunity  of  examining  them. 
It  was  evening  when  we  approached  the  spot.  The  spring  rains  had 
clothed  the  mound  with  the  richest  verdure,  and  the  fertile  meadows, 
which  stretched  around  it,  were  covered  with  flowers  of  every  hue. 
Amidst  this  luxurious  vegetation  were  partly  eoncealed  a  few  frag- 
ments of  bricks,  pottery,  and  alabaster,  upon  which  might  be  traced 
the  well'^fined  wedges  of  the  cuneiform  characteri  Did  not  these 
remains  mark  the  ruin,  it  might  have  been  confounded  with  a  natural 
eminence,  A  long  line  of  consecutive  narrow  mounds,  still  retaining 
the  appearance  of  walls  or  ramparts,  stretched  from  its  base,  and 
formed  a  vast  quadrangle ;  the  river  flowed  at  some  distance  from 
them ;  its  Waters,  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Arme- 
nian hills,  were  broken  into  a  thousand  foaming  whirlpools  by  an  arti- 
ficial barrier  built  across  the  stream.* 

These  shapeless  mounds,  rising  like  hills  from  the  scorched 
plain,  served  to  awaken  the  inner  workings  of  Mr«  Layard's  en«* 
thusiastic  mind»  He  contrasts  the  musings  of  the  traveller  who 
gazes  upon  these  scenes  after  having  left  the  more  graceful  ruins 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  with  the  thoughts  which  were  then 
habitual* 

*  He  has  left  the  land  where  nature  is  still  lovely,  wken^,  in  bis 
mind^s  eye,  he  can  rebuild  the  temple  or  the  theatre^  half  doubthig 
whether  they  would  have  made  a  more  grateful  impression  upon  the 
senses  than  the  ruin  before  him.  He  is  now  at  a  loss  to  give  any  form 
to  the  rude  heaps  upon  whieh  he  is  gazing.  Those  or  whose  works 
they  are  the  remains,  unlike  the  Roman  and  the  Greek,  have  left  no 
visible  traces  of  their  civilization,  or  of  their  arts — their  influence  has 
long  since  passed  away.  The  more  he  conjectures,  the  more  vague  the 
results  appear  ;  the  scene  around  is  worthy  of  the  ruin  he  is  contem- 
plating ;  desolation  meets  desolation ;  a  feeling  of  awe  succeeds  to 
wonder,  for  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  mind,  to  lead  to  hope,  or  to 
ten  of  what  has  gone  by.  These  huge  mounds  of  Assyria  made  a 
cteeper  impression  upon  me,  gave  rise  to  more  serious  thoughts  and 
more  earnest  reflection,  than  the  temples  of  Balbec  and  the  theatres  of 
Ionia.'  ^ 

^  Nineveh  and  its  Kemaina,  i.  ?• 
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The  actudl  excavations  which  Mi*.  Laydrd  superintended,  and 
which  led  to  such  important  discoveries,  were  commenced  at 
Nimroud  in  the  tnotith  of  November,  1845.  Backed  by  the  au- 
thority and  supplied  with  the  pecuniary  resources  of  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  he  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  task  which  he  had 
proposed  to  himself.  He  was  not  likely  to  meet  \^ith  much  en- 
couragement frotn  the  Pstsha  of  Mo^ul,  nor  from  the  inferior 
authorities  at  that  place,  the  Cadi  and  Ulema :  the  Arabs  of  the 
Desert  had  prejudices  and  superstitions  which  were  to  be  encoun- 
tered. Under  all  thesef  circumstances  it  was  desirable  that  the 
first  visit  should  be  made  in  great  secrecy.  Four  or  five  persons, 
well  armed  stnd  supplied  with  necessary  implements,  descended 
the  Tigris  with  the  avowed  pretence  of  hunting  wild  boars.  At 
a  villaee  near  the  ruins  Mr.  Layard  fell  in  with  a  half-starved 
Arab  i3ieikh  named  Awad  or  Abd- Allah,  And  prevailed  with  him 
to  rerider  some  assistance.  It  happened  that  the  wandering  Be- 
douins of  those  regiotts  were  noft  altogether  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  ruins,  and,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  had  a  good 
supply  of  traditions  relating  to  them.  Oh  reaching  the  principal 
mound  at  i^imroud,  evidence  was  soon  aflbrded  of  the  existence 
of  sculptured  Remains :  broken  pottery  and  fragments  of  brick, 
ori  which  arrow-headed  characters  could  be  traced,  suggested 
more  valuable  remains  beneath  the  surface.  A  piece  of  alabaster 
protruding  thi'ough  the  soil  was  like  a  mast-^head  appearing  at 
low  tide,  showing  where  the  wreck  lay.  The  spade  and  pickaxe 
were  put  in  requisition — a  large  slab  \iras  the  result ;  more  dig- 
gmg  produced  a  second  and  a  tnird.  In  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing ten  more  were  laid  bare,  forming  a  square,  with  the  exception 
ofa  storie  at  one  of  the  comers. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Layard  for  the 
present  in  these  labours.  His  own  work  must  be  consulted  by 
those  who  desire  to  reaid  the  eloquent  descriptions  which  this 
singularly  gifted  man  has  presented  to  the  world.  His  style  as 
a  writer  is  always  forcible,  his  language  unadorned,  and  there- 
fore all  the  more  eflfective.  He  is  necessarily  the  hero  of  his  own 
tdle,  but  he  is  most  happy  fe  keeping  himself  in  the  background, 
although  no  one  can  ibllow  his  narrative  without  being  struck 
with  the  character  of  the  man.  He  had  an  arduous  task  to  per- 
form. His  difficulties  were  of  the  most  varied  nature,  springing 
Up  oftentimes  in  quarters  from  which  they  were  least  expected. 
The  obstacles  encountered  by  the  great  Duke  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign  are  well  known.  He  had  to  deal  with  a  faithless, 
treacherous  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  parsimonious  govem- 
merd  on  the  other.  The  dangers  of  war  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate  were  unimportant  in  coraparfeon  of  the  overwhelming  re- 
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sponsibility  of  having  to  gain  great  ends  with  uncertain  means, 
and  to  cope  with  untold  obstacles  amid  circumstances  which  no 
amount  or  foresight  could  disentangle.  The  Assyrian  traveller 
placed  himself  in  a  position  wliich  has  its  parallel  with  that  of  the 
peninsular  hero,  and  like  him  he  triumphed.  We  are  inclined  to 
apply  to  him  Livy's  oft-quoted  portrait  of  Hannibal :  '  Plurimum 
audaciae  ad  pericula  capessenda,  plurimum  consilii  inter  ipsa  peri- 
cula  erat ;  nullo  labore  aut  corpus  fatigari,  aut  animus  yinci 
poterat.  Caloris  ac  frigoris  patientia  par ;  cibi  potionisque  desiderio 
naturali  non  voluptate,  modus  finitus ;  vigiliarum  somnique  nee 
die,  nee  nocte,  discriminata  tempora.  Id  quod  gerendis  rebus 
superesset,  quieti  datum ;  ea  neque  moUi  strato  neque  silentio 
arcessita.  Multi  saepe  militari  sagulo  opertum,  humi  jacentem 
inter  custodias  stationesque  militum,  conspexerunt.'  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  feature  in  Mr.  Layard*s  operations  was  the 
ascendancy  he  was  able  to  gain  over  the  wild  children  of  the 
desert.  He  studied  thoroughly  their  habits  and  moods  of  mind, 
and  by  judicious  treatment  contrived  not  only  to  gain  their  co- 
operation, but  even  to  enlist  their  enthusiasm  in  the  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  He  proved  himself  excellent  both  as  a 
diplomatist  and  a  judge^  ensuring  himself  in  the  one  capacity 
from  the  incursions  of  neighbouring  tribes,  and  in  the  other 
stilling  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  motley  group  who  were 
engaged  in  the  excavations.  The  work  extended  over  a  period  of 
about  eighteen  months,  including  intervals  of  interruption  caused 
at  one  time  by  the  jealous  interference  of  the  faithful  at  Mosul, 
at  another  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  to  the  many  unavoidable  discouragements  should 
have  been  added  that  of  the  slender  support  from  England, 
M.  Botta  was  more  fortunate.  The  French  government  sent  out 
to  his  assistance  an  artist  well  skilled  in  making  drawings  of  the 
sculptures,  and  what  was  of  no  less  importance,  a  well-stored  ex- 
chequer. In  the  case  of  our  own  countryman,  the  more  honour 
is  due  in  proportion  as  the  discouragements  were  greater.  Indeed 
it  is  marvellous  what  he  was  able  to  accomplish.  Bearing  in 
mind  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  have  removed  tons  of 
rubbish  without  procuring  a  single  alabaster  slab ;  that  in  fact  he 
had  no  plan  supplied  him  by  the  Djin  of  this  palace  underground ; 
that  he  laboured  upon  a  snapeless  heap,  where  no  one  had  sus- 
pected the  existence  of  more  than  contused  fragments  unworthy 
of  antiquarian  research ;  we  cannot  look  at  the  plans  of  the  north- 
west palace  alone,  and  its  twenty-eight  chambers,  without  astonish- 
ment. The  quadrangle  at  Somerset  House  will  give  an  approx- 
imate idea  of  the  extent  of  this  erection.  We  must  conceive  its 
long  galleries,  corridors,  its  presence-chambers  150  feet  in  length, 
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guarded  at  the  entrance  by  colossal  winged  lions  and  bulls,  and 
panelled  with  storied  slabs,  detailing  the  achievements  of  old 
Assyrian  potentates. 

Before  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  Mr.  Layard  made  a 
partial  investigation  of  the  mounds  at  Kalah  Shergat,  situated 
about  sixty  miles  from  Mosul,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
and  of  Kouyunjik,  the  reputed  site  of  Nineveh.  The  chief  result 
of  the  first- mentioned  was  a  sitting  figure  in  black  basalt,  very 
much  mutilated,  which  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  principal  mound  at  kouyunjik  has  received  the  traditional 
title  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  or  tomb  of  Jonah ;  with  how  much  regard 
to  truth  or  probability  the  reader  may  be  left  to  conjecture.    The 

f)oint  of  importance  in  the  Kouyunjik  discoveries  was  the  simi- 
arity  observable  between  the  architecture  of  its  edifices  and  those 
of  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad.  The  same  long  chambers  pre- 
dominated. Bas-reliefe  there  were,  but  larger  in  their  dimensions 
than  those  of  Nimroud.  The  winged,  human-headed  bulls  form- 
ing the  entrances,  were  from  14  to  16  feet  square.  Inscriptions 
were  not  numerous,  and  such  as  had  survived  the  action  of  the 
intense  heat  which  had  assailed  the  building  at  its  final  destruc- 
tion were  with  difficulty  copied  even  in  part."* 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  attempt  a  detailed  description  here 
of  the  various  sculptures  which  were  brought  to  light  in  the 
course  of  all  these  excavations.  As  many  of  them  have  been 
safely  deposited  in  the  national  collection,  and  still  more  have 
been  engraved  in  the  elaborate  work  entitled  Manumerds  of 
Nineveh^  the  reader  can  be  referred  to  those  sources  of  information. 

It  now  remains  to  glance  at  that  view  of  the  subject  which  is 
of  most  interest  to  ourselves — its  relation  to  Scripture.  To  the 
candid  mind  these  discoveries  afibrd  a  new  link  in  the  great  chain 
of  indirect  evidence  of  the  truth  of  inspiration  ;  we  say  indirect, 
for  there  is  not  much  in  these  mysterious  bas-reliefs  that  im- 
mediately coincides  with  the  subjects  of  the  Bible  narrative.  For 
example,  we  have  as  yet  discovered  no  record  of  Jonah's  mission, 
of  the  wars  with  Israel,  of  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  or  even 
of  the  names  of  those  kings  who  form  what  is  termed  conveMion- 
ally  the  Scriptural  dynasty..    But  it  must  be  remembered  that 

™  A  very  ereat  deal  of  Mr.  Layard's  arduous  toil  consisted  in  taking  copies  of 
bas-Telie&  and  inscriptions,  and  that  without  tiie  primary  advantage  of  an  artist's 
education.  We  are  inclined  to  wonder  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  disco- 
veries of  M.  Dagaerre,  or  our  countryman,  Mr.  Fox  T&lbot,  as,  with  the  help  of  a 
bright  Assyrian  sun,  a  few  seconds  would  have  sufficed  to  have  transferred  to  an 
iodized  plate  or  sheet  of  paper  all  the  complexities  of  a  cuneiform  inscription,  or 
the  minutest  intricacy  of  a  royal  vestment.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  he  would 
have  risked  an  accusation  of  sorcery,  or  have  been  told  (as  he  was  on  another  occa- 
sion) that  the  infidels  were  permitted  to  excel  the  faithful  in  worldly  cunning  now, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  their  turn  hereafter. 
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inscripticHis  iiiniinierable  await  the  learned  leisure  of  Major  Baw- 
linson.  Dr.  Hinckes,  and  others,  who  have,  in  spite  of  manifold 
obstacles,  succeeded  in  extracting  from  characters  previously  un- 
known an  equivalent  meaning.  Much  sagacitv  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  chr(»iological  question.  But  here  Mr.  Layard's 
own  wiNrds  may  be  adduced  to  show  how  far  such  labours  have 
met  with  success : — 

^  From  oar  present  limited  knowledge  of  the  ehamcter  used  in  the 
inscriptions,  and  from  a  want  of  adequate  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  Assyrian  art  which  might  lead  to  a  aatis&ctory  elassification 
of  the  various  remains,  we  can  scarcely  aim  at  more  than  fixing  a 
eomparaiive  epoch  to  these  monuments.  It  would  be  hazardous  to 
assign  any  positive  date  to  them,  or  to  ascribe  their  erection  to  any 
monarch  whose  name  can  be  recognized  in  a  dynastic  list  of  acknow- 
ledged authenticity,  and  the  time  of  whose  reign  can  be  determined 
with  any  pretence  to  accuracy.  Although  a  conjecture  may  be 
allowed,  we  can  come  to  no  positive  conclusion  upon  the  subject/  * 

The  first  result  which  we  may  notice,  and  one  of  no  small  im- 
portance as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  inspiration,  is  the  reality 
of  NinecefCs  existence.  There  have  not  been  wanting  writers  who 
were  disposed  to  place  the  Assyrian  history  in  the  same  category 
with  that  of  early  Rome  or  of  the  Argonauts.  In  their  view  it 
was  fast  receding  into  the  dim  re^oos  of  myth.  And  indeed  his- 
torical tradition  was  not  likely  to  be  definite  with  regard  to  that 
dty  whose  shapeless  ruins  met  the  eye  of  Xenophon.  As  our 
talented  author  remarks,  *  Nineveh  was  almost  forgotten  before 
history  bt^gan.'  On  this  point  Mr.  Blackburn  eloquently  ob- 
serves,— 

^  For  eight  hundred  years  she  was  ^^  forgotten,  as  a  dead  man  out 
of  mind,**  so  that  the  name  of  Nineveh  does  not  occur  again  in  the 
page  of  history  till  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era;  then 
Lucian,  the  Greek  philosopher,  only  mentions  the  city  to  tell  of  its 
desolation.  Bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  he  more  than  once 
calls  himself  an  Assyrian ;  and  from  ids  love  of  travel  most  probably 
was  a  witness  of  the  fact  he  records,  that  '^  Nineveh  hath  so  perished 
that  no  vestiges  of  it  at  present  remaineth,  nor  can  it  be  easily  ascer- 
tained where  formerly  it  stood."  The  Mohammedan  conquest  spread 
the  heavy  pall  of  oblivion  over  its  mouldering  remains ;  and  so  com- 
pletely was  its  name  ef^euied  from  the  earth,  that  men  bc^gan  to  reckon 
its  very  existence  a  fable — one  of  the  legends  of  an  ignorant  and 
credulous  age. 

^  But  the  hand  of  God  has  brought  forth  this  most  ancient  city  from 
her  burying-place,  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  his  own  word,  to  reprove 
the  historical  scepticism  of  the  present  generation,  and  to  read  an  im- 
pressive lesson  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.'- 

»  Nineveh,  u.  156.  "  J?Me  ami  Bmim,  p.  220. 
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Nineveh,  therefore,  has  a  reality.  The  spades  of  Mr.  Layard's 
Arabs  have  cleared  for  a  time  the  halls  of  oardanapalus.  it  was 
only  a  glimpse,  however.  It  was  found  necessary,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  sculptures  which  could  not  be  removed,  that  the 
grave  of  the  *  bloody  city '  should  once  more  be  filled  in.  The 
grass  and  com  will  yet  wave  where  it  has  waved  before,  and 
sceptieism  may  again  be  credulous,  and  be  persuaded  that  no  such 
city  existed. 

We  have  been  assured,  however,  not  only  of  the  reality  of  the 
city  and  its  position,  but,  as  we  may  conjecture,  of  its  extent  also. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  similarity  of  the  remains,  archi- 
tectural and  artistic,  of  the  three  mounds,  Khorsabad,  Kou" 
yunjik,  and  Nimroud.  Now,  these  places  stand  at  three  of  the 
comers  of  a  trapezium,  sixty  miles  in  circuit.  Take  the  ruins  of 
Karamles  near  the  great  ^ab,  about  a  dozen  miles  from  Nim** 
roud,  as  the  remaining  comer,  and  the  trapezium  is  mapped  out 
in  this  once  fertile  plain^  accurately  described  by  the  blasphemous 
Babshakeh,  an  innabitant  of  that  country,  as  '  a  land  of  com 
and  wine,  a  land  of  bread  and  vinevards,  a  land  of  oil  olive  and 
of  honey/  It  would  not  at  once  be  mtelligible  how  this  large  tract 
should  DC  coincident  with  the  former  site  of  the  Assyrian  metro- 

Eolis.     London,  as  defined  by  the  boundaries  of  its  parliamentary 
oroughs,  does  not  cover  one  fourth  of  the  space.     Moreover,  if 
we  take  the  sixty  thousand  persons  in  Nineveh,  who  in  the  days 
of  the  prophet  Jonah  *  did  not  know  their  right  hand  from  the 
left,'  as  the  infantine  section  of  a  population  of  three  hundred 
thousand,  the  discrepancy  in  the  comparison  will  be  yet  more 
striking.     But  all  this  enables  us  to  realize  the  remarkable  de- 
scription in  Jonah  ii.  8,  4 :  *  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding  great  city, 
of  three  days*  journey.     And  Jonah  began  to  enter  into  the  city, 
a  day^s  journey*    Cionseqnently,  Nineveh  was   a   collection  of 
scattered   houses,   interspersed  with  green  pastures  or  fruitful 
rineyards.  Its  population  of  five  times  ti&ree  score  thousand  persons 
were  not  confined  in  the  narrow  streets  of  a  European  fortified 
town,  nor  were  *  much  cattle '  tortured  into  the  limits  of  a  narrow 
market.     The  king's  palace  had  its  park  stocked  with. game  and 
animals  of  the  chase,  and  this,  together  with  the  pasture  grounds 
and  vineyards,  would  be  included  within  the  city  walls  sixty  miles 
in  circuit.     Some  of  the  battle  scenes,  brought  irom  Nimroud,  ex- 
hibit a  solitary  palm-tree  within  the  walls  of  a  besieged  city.     It 
13  reasonable  to  consider  such  a  feature  as  a  conventional  repre- 
sentation of  acres  of  wood.     The  warriors,  be  it  observed,  are 
filll-sized,  half  the  height  of  the  walls,  or  even  more.     Now,  the 
walls  of  these  old  cities   are  recorded  as  having  been  seventy 
cubits  high ;  therefore,  making  the  same  allowance  for  the  trees 

as 
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as  we  arc  compelled  to  do  for  the  fortificationa»  we  shall  gather  a 
notion  of  the  rast  extent  and  varied  appearance  of  the  city  to 
which  Jonah  was  sent  IIow  this  extent  of  wall  was  to  be  manned 
in  a  sieffe,  we  might  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  But  a  glance  at 
the  sculptures  will  show  that  the  besiegers  were  not  possessed  of 
the  destructive  means  and  appliances  of  modem  warfare.  Tlie 
battering-ram,  depicted  as  it  is  with  life-like  accuracy,  and  the 
moveable  fort,  save  the  assailants  but  a  limited  advantage  in 
attackinff  walls  of  seventy  cuUts  in  height  The  small  population 
miffht,  therefore,  trust  to  ti^e  solid  structure  and  height  of  the 
walls,  although  their  vast  circuit  would,  in  our  view,  be  an  element 
of  weakness.  It  would  appear  that  within  the  area  indicated  by 
the  four  boundaiy  marks  alread}r  mentioned,  there  are  many 
large  mounds,  including  the  principal  ruins  in  Assyria,  such  as 
Karakush,  Baasheikha,  Brazain,  Uusseini,  Fel-Yara,  &c.,  &c. ; 
and  that  the  face  of  the  country  is  strewed  with  the  remains  of 
pottery,  bricks,  and  other  fragments. 

As  we  have  alluded  to  the  name  of  Jonah  in  connection  with 
the  vast  size  of  this  ancient  city,  we  will  not  proceed  to  another 
topic  without  first  introducing  to  our  readers  Mr.  Blackburn's 
ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  eloquent,  description  of  Jonah's 
admission  to  the  presence-chamber  of  the  Assyrian  monarch.  To 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Nimroud  marbles,  there  will 
appear  no  exaggeration  or  any  over-fanciiul  additions. 

it  is  plain,  firom  the  sculptures,  that  the  king  of  Assyria  was 
approached,  like  all  Oriental  princes,  with  such  tokens  of  profound 
reverence,  as,  in  fact,  amounted  to  religious  adoration.  Seated 
on  his  throne  of  state,  his  ministers,  eunuchs,  and  other  great 
ofiicers,  stood  around  him  with  folded  hands  and  downcast  eyes, 
whilst  those  who  were  brought  before  him,  forgetting  the  erect 
dignity  of  human  nature,  prostrated  themselves  in  the  most  abject 
manner  at  his  feet.  Imagine  Jonah  introduced  into  the  royal 
palace,  and  you  will  see  that  the  scene  and  circumstances  must 
have  sorely  tried  his  faith  and  stedfastness.  As  he  passed  along 
the  lengthened  corridors  towards  the  hall  of  audience,  he  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  air  of  uncommon  splendour  which  sur- 
rounded him.  On  the  walls  he  beheld  the  sculptured  figures  of 
priests  and  eunuchs,  of  kings,  heroes,  and  ministers  of  state,  of 
genii  and  idol  gods,  of  battle  and  hunting  scenes,  all  elaborately 
and  gorgeously  coloured  ;  whilst  there  stood,  at  the  angles  of  the 
passages,  colossal  statues  of  strange  winged  compound  creatures, 
like  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  place.? 

The  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard  have  also  established  the  anti- 
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quity  of  Nineveh,  as  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  statements  of 
Scripture.  It  has  been  seen  already,  that  to  the  remains  of  the 
buildings  may  be  assigned  '  comparative '  dates.  There  is  every 
appearance  to  justify  the  supposition  of  the  lapse  of  several  cen- 
turies between  the  rise  of  the  earliest  edifices  and  the  final 
destruction  of  the  city,  which  we  know  took  place  b.c.  606.  In 
other  words^  these  shapeless  mounds  contain  within  them  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  powerful  military  state,  which,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  was  possessed  of  means  in  the  days  of  the 
Judges,  or  even  in  those  of  Abraham,  of  sending  formidable 
armies  as  far  west  as  Syria  or  Palestine.  The  wars  between 
Othniel  and  Chushan-rishathaim  are  briefly  narrated  (Judges  iii. 
8)  ;  but  a  state  of  subjection  extending  over  eight  years,  with  a 
subsequent  deliverance,  were  momentous  events  to  the  nation  of 
Israel — events  in  which  we  may  fairly  presume  Nineveh  to  have 
taken  a  leading  part.  Amraphel,  xing  of  Shinar,  mentioned 
Genesis  xiv.,  cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  identified  as  one  of  the 
successors  of  Ninus.  Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  in  such  a 
supposition  at  all  at  variance  with  the  facta  which  are  now  plainly 
submitted  to  our  notice. 

The  sculptures  enable  us  to  form  a  very  vivid  conception  of  the 
military  system  of  the  Assyrians,  and  thereby  illustrate,  in  a 
striking  manner,  various  passages  of  holy  writ.  These  illustra- 
tions are,  of  course,  of  a  general  character.  They  show  the 
nature  of  Oriental  warfare  at  that  period  of  which  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  mainly  treat.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  say  what 
^  fenced  cities '  are  depicted — what  particular  pages  the  artist  has 
intended  to  represent.  We  cannot  say  that  this  procession  of 
captives  numbers  in  its  ranks  the  conquered  of  Samaria,  or  that 
that  captive  monarch  is  the  unhappy  Hoshea,  son  of  Elah,  just 
as  we  cannot  identify  every  *  chief  of  eunuchs '  with  Rabsaris,  or 
every  *  chief  cup-bearer '  with  Rabshakeh,  such  being  the  offices 
which  these  Assyrian  names  imply,  and  of  which  the  sculptures 
give  ample  illustration.  But  that  which  illustrates  Assyrian 
warfare  in  particular  must  of  necessity  include  many  features  in 
common  with  that  of  surrounding  peoples.  In  no  species  of  art 
do  nations  so  rapidly  instruct  each  other  as  in  the  ars  militaris. 
Napoleon,  whilst  he  was  acting  as  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  was 
in  the  most  efiectual  manner  giving  strategetical  instruction. 
Never  was  a  more  universal  military  reformer  than  he.  Our  own 
system  in  the  field  is  borrowed  from  our  neighbours;  of  which 
our  technicalities  are  sufficient  proof.  Can  any  term  or  title  be 
pointed  out  in  regimental  discipline  or  field  tactics,  in  fortification 
or  siege,  or  even  in  arms  and  accoutrements,  which  is  of  English 
origin?     Will  not  more  than  half  of  them  be  found  ad  literam 
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in  a  French  dictionary  ?  It  is,  therefore,  probable  enough  that 
the  JewB  acquired  their  military  ideas  partly  from  Egypt,  but  in 
a  great  measure  from  Assyria.  This  consideration  adds  materially 
to  the  value  of  the  Nineveh  bas-reliefs. 

There  are  passages,  however,  which  directly  desmbe  Assyrian 
warriors,  and  these  \iB,ve  ample  and  immediate  confirmation  in  the 
sculptures.  The  prophet  Nahum,  whose  prophecy  is  the  '  burden 
of  Nineveh,'  sives  this  glowing  description  (Nahum  iii.  2,  3)  : 
*  Woe  to  the  bloody  city  1  it  is  all  full  of  lies  and  robbery ;  the 
prey  departeth  not.  The  noise  of  a  whip,  and  the  noise  of  the 
ratUing  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the  prancing  horses,  and  of  the 
jumping  chariots.  The  horseman  lifteth  up  both  the  bright  sword 
and  the  glittering  spear ;  and  there  is  a  multitude  of  slain,  and  a 
great  number  of  carcases ;  and  there  is  none  end  of  their  corpses ; 
they  stumble  upoii  their  corpses.'  Throughout  the  various  battle* 
scenes  which  have  been  preserved,  cavalry  and  chariots  form  a 
most  conspicuous  feature.  It  is  evident  that  those  well-watered 
plains  which  stretched  &om  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  afforded 
pasture  to  a  fine  l»-eed  of  horses^  which  were  made  available  for 
warlike  purposes.  'No  one,'  says  Mr.  L.,  'can  look  at  th6 
horses  of  the  early  Assyrian  sculptures,  without  being  convinced 
that  they  were  drawn  from  the  finest  models.  The  head  is  small 
and  well  shaped,  the  nostrils  large  and  high,  the  neck  arched, 
the  body  long,  and  the  legs  slender  and  sinewy.'  In  a  stirring 
passage  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  the  Assyrian  cavalry  is  made 
their  most  terrible  characteristic  :  '  Lo,  I  raise  up  the  Chaldeans, 
that  bitter  and  hasty  nation,  which  shall  march  through  the 
breadth  of  the  land,  to  possess  the  dwelling-places  that  are  not 
theirs.  They  are  terrible  and  dreadful :  tneir  judgment  and 
their  dignity  shall  proeeed  of  themselves.  Their  horses  also  are 
swifter  than  the  leopards,  and  are  more  fierce  than  the  evening 
wolves;  and  their  horsemen  shall  spread  tiiemselves,  and  their 
horsemen  shall  come  from  far  \  they  shall  fly  as  the  eagle  that 
hasteth  to  eat '  (Hab.  i.  6-8).  These  horses,  whether  used  in 
chariots  or  for  the  mounted  warriors,  appear  in  the  sculptures 
wi&  the  most  elaborate  ornaments,  the  former  being  more  con- 
spicuous in  this  respect,  probably  on  account  oS  the  superior  rank 
of  those  privileged  to  use  them  tor  that  purpose.  The  bead-stall 
was  smrmounted  by  an  arched  crest,  ai^d  round  the  neck  was  an 
embroidered  collar  ending  in  a  rich  tassel  or  bell,  thus  illustrating 
the  allusion  (Zech.  xiv.  20)  to  the  '  bells  for  the  horses.'  '  Clothes 
for  chariots '  are  enumerated  (EzeL  xxvii.  20)  as  part  of  the  mer- 
chandise in  which  Tyre  was  accustomed  to  trade.  This  is  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  sackcloth  for  '  man  and  heast^^  which 
the  rejxjntant  king  of  Nineveh  commanded.     The  embroidered 
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clothes,  td  which  these  were  a  substitute,  were  frequently  thrown 
over  the  backs  of  the  chariot*horses,  and  almost  covered  the  body 
from  the  ears  to  the  tail. 

Tlie  87lii  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  contains  the  prophecy  made 
with  regard  to  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  has  various  allusions  to 
the  modes  of  warfare  which  that  general  was  attempting  to 
employ  against  the  Jewish  nation :  ^  By  thy  servants  hast  thou 
reproached  the  Lord,  and  bast  said,  By  the  multitude  of  my 
chariots  am  I  come  up  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  to  the  sides 
of  Lebanon ;  and  I  will  cut  down  the  tall  cedars  thereof,  and  the 
choice  fir-trees  thereof.'  The  devastation  inflicted  by  an  invading 
army  ig  illustr^ited  by  the  sculptures  in  exact  agreement  with 
this  vain^glorious  boasting  of  theirs.  The  chariots  have  been 
already  spoken  of ;  we  may  add  also,  that  the  mode  of  conducting  a 
siege  is  depicted  with  great  accuraey.  Lofty  towers  are  represented, 
the  tops  of  which  were  on  a  level  with  the  wall  of  the  besieged 
city,  enabling  the  warriors  to  *  hoard  the  enemy.'  Where  the  wall 
was  erected  on  an  artificial  mound,  or  where  there  were  ditches 
or  other  inequalities  of  surface  which  prevented  the  approach  of 
the  moveable  tower,  the  expedient  was  adopted  of  making  an 
inclined  embankment,  along  which  the  tower  could  be  dragged. 
In  these  operations,  the  warriors  are  represented  as  protecting 
themselves  by  large  wicker-^work  shields  n'om  the  missiles  which 
the  besieged  threw  down  from  the  summit  of  the  wall.  This 
makes  the  threat  (ver.  38)  very  intelligible  :  '  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  concerning  the  king  of  Assyria,  He  shall  not  come  into  this 
city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it  with  shields^  nor 
cast  a  bank  against  it.*  In  the  29th  verse  a  mode  of  punishment 
was  threatened,  which  they  have  in  their  own  sculptures  recorded 
as  adopted  by  themselves  with  captives:  'Because  thy  rage 
against  me,  and  thy  tumult,  is  comQ  up  into  mine  ears,  there* 
fore  will  I  put]  mi/  hook  in  thy  nose^  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips, 
and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  camest.' 
This  is  illustrated  by  a  bas-relief  from  Kborsabad,  where  cap- 
tives are  led  before  the  king  by  a  rOT>e  fastened  to  rings  passed 
through  the  lip  and  nose.  Mr.  Blackburn  suggests  that  the  ob- 
scure allusion  (Amos  iv.  2)  admits  of  the  same  explanation  :  *  He 
will  take  you  away  with  hooks,  and  your  posterity  with  fish-hooks.' 
But  as  tnis  is  addressed  to  the  kine  of  Bashan,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  look  for  an  explanation  to  practices  more  remote 
than  what  are  adopted  among  ourselves.  We  have  most  of  us 
seen  a  bull  led  along  the  streets  by  a  nese-ring  and  chain  ;  but 
it  is  even  possible  that  nothing  Boore  is  meant  by  fish-hooks  than 
common  goads. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  oriental  warfare  of  that  early 
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period  which  are  amply  illustrated  in  the  Nimroud  sculptures,  all 
of  which  harmonize  with  the  Scriptural  allusions.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  social  and  .dotnestic  institutions  which  are  incidentally 
embodied  in  these  remains.  The  reader  may  be  referred  to  Mr. 
Layard's  acute  dissertations  on  these  subjects,  where  also  he  will 
enjoy  the  additional  help  of  accurately-engraved  illustrations. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  nicer  points  of  correspondence  turn  on  minute 
representations,  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  seeing  them 
either  in  the  original  or  where  the  artist  has  made  a  faithful 
copy.  To  attempt  a  verbal  description  would  in  such  cases  be 
all  but  useless.  We  may  add,  that  Mr.  Blackburn  has  most  in- 
dustriously, and  with  a  discerning  eye,  gathered  together  all  that 
throws  light  upon  Scripture  :  he  has,  in  more  than  one  sense,  left 
no  stone  unturned. 

One  passage  of  Scripture  (Ezek.  xxiii.  14,  15)  stands  promi- 
nently forward  from  the  circumstance  of  containing  an  accurate 
description  of  these  very  sculptures:  Mr.  Layard  has  indeed 
inscribed  it  upon  his  title-page.  We  quote'  from  his  own  com- 
ments : — 

^  The  passage  in  Ezekiel,  describing  the  interior  of  the  Assyrian 
palaces,  so  completely  corresponds  with,  and  illustrates,  the  monuments 
of  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad  that  it  deserves  particular  notice.  The 
prophet,  in  typifying  the  corruptions  which  had  crept  into  the  religious 
system  of  the  Jews,  and  the  idolatrous  practices  borrowed  from  nations 
with  whom  they  had  been  brought  into  contact,  thus  illustrates  the 
influence  of  the  Assyrians.  "  She  saw  men  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall, 
the  images  of  the  Chaldeans  pourtrayed  with  vermilion,  girded  with 
girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads,  all 
of  them  princes  to  look  to,  after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians  of 
Chaldea,  the  land  of  their  nativity."  He  adds  the  following  more 
literal  translation  : — "  She  saw  men  of  sculptured  (or  painted)  work- 
manship upon  the  wall,  likenesses  of  the  Chaldeans,  pictured  or 
(sculptured)  in  shashar,  girded  with  girdles  on  their  loins,  with  co* 
loured  flowing  head-dresses  upon  their  heads,  with  the  aspect  of  princes 
all  of  them,  the  likeness  of  the  sons  of  Babel-Chaldea,  the  land  of  their 
captivity."  ^  Ezekiel,  it  will  be  remembered,  prophesied  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chebar,  a  river  which,  whether  it  can  be  identified  with  the 
Khabour  of  the  Arabs  (the  Chaboras  of  the  Greeks),  flowing  through 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  flowing  into  the  Euphrates  near  Kar- 
kemish  (Circesium),  or  with  another  of  the  same  name  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  joining  the  Tigris  above  Mosul,  was  cer- 
tainly in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nineveh.  In  the  passage  quoted, 
the  prophet  is  referring  to  a  period  previous  to  the  final  destruction  of 
the  Assyrian  capital,  an  event  which  he  most  probably  witnessed,  as 
the  date  usually  assigned  to  his  prophecies  is  593  B.C.,  only  thirteen 

p  The  words  in  italics  are  not  in  the  text. 
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years  after  the  Medo-Baby Ionian  conquest.  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  he  liad  seen  the  objects  which  he  describes — the  figures 
sculptured  upon  the  walls  and  painted.  The  prevalence  of  a  red 
colour,  shown  by  the  Khorsabad  remains,  and  the  elaborate  and  highly- 
ornamented  head-dress  of  Khorsabad  and  Kouyunjik  kings,  are  evi- 
dently indicated.'  *» 

We  may  well  say  that  the  labours  of  the  accomplished  man 
who  has  exhibited  old  Nineveh  to  the  world  would  have  served  a 
high  end  if  only  to  illustrate  these  two  verses  of  Ezekiel.  If  no 
other  passages  could  be  found  containing  allusions  to  which  these 
sculptures  corresponded,  the  light  thrown  ujwn  this  one  would  be 
a  glorious  result.  It  is  just  one  of  those  incidental  pieces  of 
evidence  which  confirm  the  truth  of  entire  books  of  inspiration. 
The  prophet  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar  speaks  intelligibly  to 
us ;  the  captivity  which  compelled  him  to  exchange  the  Jordan 
for  the  Tigris  is  made  a  palpable  fact.  The  tablets,  moreover, 
being  themselves  histories^  carry  us  back  to  the  early  deeds  of  a 
great  nation,  and  that  nation  is  recorded  in  holy  writ  as  the  first 
of  empires,  and  the  rod  of  God's  anger  by  which  he  chastened 
his  chosen  people,  Mr.  Layard  has,  in  fact,  inscribed  his  own 
name  in  every  fiiture  commentary  m)on  the  Word  of  God.  All 
our  domestic  Bibles,  Scott,  Henry,  Louth,  Mant,  &c.,  must  open 
their  paragraphs  for  the  insertion  of  his  indispensable  scholia. 

One  topic  connected  with  these  discoveries  yet  remains,  on 
which  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  some  comments.  It  arises 
out  of  the  remarkable  points  of  resemblance  observable  between 
the  symbolical  figures  described  by  the  old  prophets  and  certain 
of  the  compound  animals  and  other  forms  which  are  to  be  found 
among  the  sculptures.  Mr.  Layard  lays  particular  stress  upon 
the  wmged  figure  in  a  circle,  termed  the  ferouher^  which  is  gene- 
rally represented  hovering  over  the  king.  If  the  king  is  at  war, 
this  figure  will  be  seen  in  the  act  of  discharging  an  arrow  ;  if 
the  king  is  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  the  ferouher  is  in  a  less 

'  Layard,  Vol,  ii,  309.  The  very  striking  correspondence  which  Mr.  Layard  ob- 
senres  between  the  Khorsabad  alabasters  and  the  description  in  Ezekiel  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  our  talented  countryman  Mr.  Armitage,  who  in  his  splendid 
pictare  of '  Aholibah,'  which  appeared  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Academy  donng  the 
season  of  1850,  embodied  most  Vividly  the  conception  of  the  prophet.  The  painter 
carries  ns  back  over  the  gulf  of  time,  and  shows  us  the  barbaric  splendour  of  an 
Assyrian  palace.  Judal^  as  the  mystical  Aholibah,  accompanied  by  her  sister 
Aholah,  is  represented  in  profound  contemplation  of  the  recorded  deeds  of  the  royal 
Assyrian  youth.  The  infatuated  expression  of  this  unhappy  votary  of  forbidden 
idolatries  is  given  with  a  truthfulness  from  which  we  almost  recoil.  The  last 
remains  of  ennobling  sentiment  seemed  to  be  disappearing  from  a  countenance  ori- 
ginally capable  of  expressing  high  thought,  and  a  su1)8titutiou  is  being  made  of  that 
which  indicates  an  entire  prostration  of  the  soul.  The  picture  is  an  intense  realiza- 
tion, aided  by  the  accessories  of  powerful  drawing,  breadth  of  colour,  and  masterly 
handling,  in  every  respect. 
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warlike  attitude.  In  fact,  he  manifests  a  sympathy  in  whatever 
the  king  may  be  occupied,  and  is  an  obvious  index  of  the  royal 
mind :  it  is  mtelligible  enough  that  he  is  the  guardian  angel,  in 
short,  a  symbol  of  the  Unseen  deity.  This  emblem,  moreover, 
does  not  always  preserve  the  form  of  a  winged  figure  in  a  circle, 
but  sometimes  assumes  that  of  a  winged  globe,  wheel,  or  disk, 
either  plain  or  ornamented  with  leaVes  like  a  flower.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  also  that  this  symbol  appeared  on  the  samef  Walls  with  the 
compound  animals — men  with  the  faces  of  eagles,  oXen  and  lions 
with  the  faces  of  men,  figures  with  two  wings  and  figures  with 
four  witigs.  The  verrailiofn,  too,  must  be  recalled  to  mind,  as 
also  the  probability  that  the  sculptures  may  have  been  originally 
tnore  or  less  gilded.  With  these  images  impressed  on  the  mind  s 
eye  we  turn  to  the  visions  of  Ezekiel.  He  describes  the  *  like- 
ness of  four  living  creatures  5'  *  they  sparkled  like  the  colour  di 
burnished  brass]'  'and  they  had  the  hands  of  a  man  under  their 
wings  on  their  four  sides ;  and  they  four  had  their  faces  and  their 
wings :  their  faces  were  those  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an 
eagle.*  The  prophet  then  describes  what  corresponds  so  closely 
io  the  Assyrian  emblem :  '  Their  appearance  and  theit  work  was 
as  it  were  ct  wheel  in  the  niiddle  of  a  wheeV  The  peculiar  tnanner 
also  in  which  the  winged  circle  is  represented  in  the  sculptures  as 
hovering  over  the  king,  has  its  resemblance  in  the  vision :  *  Wheli 
the  living  creatures  went,  the  wheels  went  by  them  ;  and  when 
the  living  creatures  were  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  the  wheels  were 
lifted  up,* 

These  coincidences,  says  Mr.  Ldyard,  are  too  marked  not  to 
deserve  notice,  and  do  certainly  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
symbols  chosen  by  the  prophet  were  derived  from  the  Assyrian 
sculptures.  Mr.  Blackburn  does  not,  in  express  termd,  repi^diate 
tins  infetence,  though  he  transfers  the  passage  to  his  text.  With 
him,  we  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  idea  of  compound 
animals  is  not  originally  Assyrian.  The  cherubim  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  living  creatures  or  beasts  (Rev.  iv.  7)  of  the 
Apocalypse  were  compounded  of  the  same  animals.  When  we 
remember  also  that  cherubim  were  placed  at  the  garden  of  Eden 
to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  exhibited  the  same  compound  forms.  This  identity 
had  occurred  to  ourselves  before  seeing  Mr.  Blackburn's  quotation 
from  Rosenmiiller,  which  we  now  repeat : — 

*  The  cherubim  were  fictitious  animals^  compounded  of  a  man,  a 
lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle,  as  described  in  Ezek.  i.  6,  et  seq.  It  is 
stated  (Gen.  iii.  24)  that  they  were  placed  by  God  as  the  guards  of 
paradise.  Hence  the  cherubim  came  to  be  symbols  of  sacred  things 
and  places,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  approach.     The  sphinxes  of  the 
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Egyptians^  the  dr&gons  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  griffins  of  the  Indians 
and  northern  nations  of  Asia^  are  similar^  both  in  form  and  significa^ 
tion,  to  the  cherubim  of  the  Hebrews  :  for  they 5  also,  are  described  as 
fictitious  winged  creatures^  compounded  from  various  animals,  and 
guardians  of  things  or  places  to  which  access  was  forbidden.  Great 
wisdom  was  frequently  ascribed  to  them,  and  this  was  especially  the 
case  with  regard  to  sphinxes,  aninials  having  the  face  of  a  man,  the 
body  €rf  a  lion  or  ox,  and  the  wings  of  an  eagle/ ' 

It  is  very  remartal^le  that  the  four  beasts  OtiaooLpa,  ^wa)  of  the 
Apocalypse  join  with  the  elders  in  the  song  of  praise  to  the  Lamb 
(Ilev.  V.  9).  '  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the 
seals  thereof ;  for  thou  wajst  slain  and  hast  redeemed  tis  to  God  by 
thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation/  This  implies  that  the  cherubim  typified  the  redeemed 
church<  It  also  makes  it  yet  more  evident  that  compound  animals 
represetited  the  perfection  of  harmoniouB  attributes.  The  strength 
of  the  lion,  the  patience  of  the  ox,  the  intelligence  of  the  man^  and 
the  soaring  of  the  eagle,  form,  in  combination,  an  ideal  excellence 
which  the  poet  would  scarcely  be  able  to  exceed.* 

We  think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  Assyrian  sculptures 
do  not  account  for  Ezekiel^s  emblems,  although  they  are  wonderful 
illustrations.  We  have  a  general  coincidence  between  the  com- 
pound animals  of  the  tabernacle  of  Ezekiel  and  St.  John«  It  is 
acknowledgied  that  Moses  had  seen  the  same  emblems  in  Egpyt^ 
and  Ezekiel  in  Nineveh.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument^ 
that  the  prophet  and  the  lawgiver  both  copied  from  the  heathen 
nations  among  which  they  respectively  sojourned,  the  question 
remains,  Did  Assyria  copy  from  Egypt,  or  Egypt  from  Assyria  ? 
or  was  there  a  common  type  from  which  all  derired  the  concep- 
tion ? 

One  of  the  vision?  of  Daniel  is  even  more  strikingly  illustrafed 
by  the  sculptures  than  those  of  Ezekiel.  It  is  that  of  the  four 
beasts  in  the  seventh  chapter*  '  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  and  had 
eagle's  wings ;  I  beheld  till  the  wings  thereof  were  plucked,  and 
it  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and  made  stand  upon  the  feet  as 
a  man,  and  a  man^s  heart  was  given  to  it '  (ver.  4).  If  for  the 
vnseen  appendage  of  a  man's  heart  we  substitute  thatt  wliich  is 
more  capable  of  expression  by  stone  and  chisel,  a  man's  head^  we 
have  an  exact  description  of  what  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  standing  in  colossal  dignity — a  winged  human-headed 

'  Sise  and  Bnim  (BOte)^  p.  173. 

'  It  is  strange  tbat  Roman  CatEoIrc  expaaijoHf  and  itttmget  still  that  ProlSestiifit 
glass-siainerS)  s&oul4  have  distributed  those  symbols  among  the  four  eVangeltstS) 
assigning  to  Matthew  the  man,  to  Mark  the  lion,  to  Luke  the  calf,  and  to  John  the 
eagle.  Thi«  fapcifui  exegesis  on  the  windows  of  our  churehesdoes  not  help  forward 
the  eanse  of  BlbllciU  criticism. 
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lion.  The  coinddence  is  yet  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  taken 
into  account  that  this  animal  in  DanieVs  vision  is  interpreted  as 
the  first  of  the  four  empires,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  symbol  of 
that  very  kingdom  whose  original  metropolis  was  Nineveh,  namely, 
the  Assyrian.  The  correspondence  did  not  escape  the  penetrating 
eye  of  Bishop  Newton,  who  remarks,  in  connection  with  Daniel's 
vision,  that  winged  lions  had  been  seen  at  Persepolis.  The  Bishop's 
explanation  of  this  part  of  Daniel's  vision  we  subjoin  : — 

<  This  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Babylonians ;  abd  the  king  of  Babylon 
is  in  like  manner  compared  to  a  lion  by  Jeremiah  (iv.  7).  '^  The  lion 
is  come  up  from  his  thicket,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  Gentiles  is  in  his 
way,"  and  he  is  said  to  fly  as  an  eagle  (xlviii.  40).  <'  Behold  he  shall 
fly  as  au  eagle,  and  shall  spread  hb  wings  over  Moab  ;"  and  he  is  also 
compared  to  an  eagle  by  Ezekiel  (xvii.  3  and  12).  ^'Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  a  great  eagle  with  great  wings,"  &c.' 

It  is  evident,  from  the  positions  in  which  the  winged  lions  and 
bulls  were  discovered,  that  they  were  not  objects  of  idolatrous 
worship,  but  rather  heraldic  symbols  fas  we  may  fairly  presume) 
of  the  empire.  Mr.  Blackburn  thus  describes  the  purpose  to 
which  these  colossal  images  were  applied. 

*  To  the  sacred  hall  at  Nineveh  there  were  four  entrances ;  one  the 
grand  western  entrance,  two  on  the  north,  and  one  on  the  south  side. 
These  approaches  were  all  guarded  by  pairs  of  colossal  figures,  one  in 
each  corner,  which  formed  a  most  imposing  and  magnificent  entrance. 
Those  at  the  western  or  chief  entrance  were  human-headed  winged 
lions,  the  human  shape  being  continued  down  to  the  waist,  and  fur- 
nished with  arms.  They  were  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  the 
same  in  length.  Expanded  wings  spring  from  the  shoulders,  and 
spread  over  the  back.  The  single  entrance  on  the  south  was  guarded 
by  winged  human-headed  bulls,  whilst  the  two  door-ways  on  the  north 
were  both  guarded  by  winged  lions  with  the  heads  of  men,  and  with 
human  arms ;  in  one  case  having  the  hands  crossed  in  front,  and  in  the 
other  carrying  a  stag  or  ram  on  one  arm,  and  holding  a  branch  with 
three  flowers  in  the  other  hand.' » 

If  this  compound  animal  was  the  adopted  symbol  of  the  empire, 
an  heraldic  emblem,  and  not  a  *  God,'  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
our  own  British  lion  is  an  heraldic  emblem  not  dissimilar.  We 
are  not  indisposed,  as  a  nation,  to  recognize  our  own  qualities  in 
those  symbolized  by  the  lion.  We  confess,  however,  that  the 
addition  of  the  human  head  and  eagle's  wings  would  include  moral 
attributes  to  which  we  should  gladly  lay  claim.  We  have  also 
unconsciously  followed  Assyrian  example  in  the  use  of  these 
colossal  figures.  If  the  Holyhead  Railway  is  ever  buried  imder 
the  sand  of  the  desert  some  future  Layard  will  find  pairs  of  co- 

*  Rise  and  Ruitif  p.  177. 
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lossal  lions  keeping  their  silent  watdi,  and  giving  to  the  excavator 
of  that  day  a  harder  task  to  effect  their  removal  than  was  ex« 
perienced  with  any  that  were  found  at  Nimroud  or  Kouyunjik. 
The  couchant  lions  at  the  Britannia  Tube  have  an  office  not  un- 
like that  of  their  predecessors  in  the  East.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
su^^ested  that  as  they  watch  over  the  most  stupendous  result  of 
Bntish  engineering  skill,  human  heads  might  have  been  given 
them,  and  as  the  swift  train  and  the  still  swifter  electric  message 
huri^  past  them,  an  addition  might  be  made  of  eagles'  wings  to 
tvpi^  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  these  inventions.  We 
should  then  fully  attain  to  the  Assyrian  model. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  when  Daniel  prophesied  of  the 
four  great  empires,  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Per- 
sian,  the  Macedonian,  and  the  Roman,  he  described  the  first 
under  a  symbol  which  had  probably  been  adopted  by  the  nation 
itself,  and  embodied  in  sculptures  which  he  saw  during  the 
captivity. 

Our  readers  \\\\\  be  well  aware  that  the  discussion  of  these 
points  of  correspondence  suggests  certain  questions  of  considerable 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  Scripture. 
Were  they  at  liberty  to  apply  the  inventions  of  the  heathen  around 
them  to  express  the  divine  message  with  which  they  were  com- 
missioned? It  is  still  more  mysterious  when  we  turn  to  the 
furniture  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  or  (to  use  the  term  applied  to  it 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)  to  '  the  patterns  of  things  in  the 
heavens,'  and  find  ornaments  and  devices  corresponding  to  what 
had  been  adopted  by  the  idol-worshippers.  But  an  explanation 
may  be  ^ven  which  leaves  untouched  the  question  of  the  writer's 
inspiration.  The  nature  of  Biblical  language  must  always  have 
been  determined  by  the  reader's  comprehension.  That  which 
is  intelligible  to  us  is  not  the  language  of  angels,^  but  the  lan- 
guage of  men.  When  the  divine  utterances  (nyi;  h\p)  were  given, 
they  only  expressed  that  to  which  man  could  listen.  Hence  the 
sacred  writers  everywhere  make  use  of  the  ideas  current  amongst 
those  to  whom  they  addressed  themselves ;  and  we  in  our  age 
and  country  are  compelled  to  call  in  heathen  antiquities  to  throw 
light  on  the  Sacred  Volume.  The  Olympic  games,  the  accoutre- 
ments of  a  Roman  warrior,  the  *  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth, 
and  height '  of  Diana's  Temple,  are  sources  from  which  we  gather 
comments  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  And  if,  on  the  interior  of 
Egyptian  temples,  or  on  the  walls  of  Assyrian  palaces,  we  find 
similar  points  of  correspondence  with  the  visions  of  Moses  and 
Ezekiel,  we  do  not  thereby  weaken  in  the  slightest  degree  their 
claims  to  inspiration. 

VOL.  VIT. — NO.  XIII,  i>         -  We 
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We  now  take  leave  of  this  subject.  We  look  forwai'd  wiUi 
interest  to  the  discoveries  that  may  yet  be  made,  not  only  in  the 
.mounds  of  Nimroud,  or  Kalah  Sherghat,  but  in  the  sculptures 
themselves,  that  invite  examination  within  the  walk  of  our 
National  Museum.  The  Scriptural  investigation  of  Assyrian  an- 
tiquity will  yet  supply  labour  for  the  theologian.  Mr.  Layard 
has  done  something,  and  his  Scriptural  studies,  being  the  work  of 
a  man  not  a  professed  scholar,  may  be  regarded  as  a  monument 
of  patient  thought.  Mr.  Blackburn's  bo&  is  by  no  means  an 
epitome  of  Mr.  Layard's ;  it  has  quite  a  value  of  its  own,  and  will 
be  read  with  greatest  intei'est  by  those  who  are  already  ftimiliar 
with  the  larger  volumes.  We  hope  that  Biblical  investigators 
will  direct  their  attention  to  the  subject.  Indeed  we  are  sure  that 
the  growing  interest  in  this  most  wonderful  discovery  of  an  age  of 
wonders  will  find  vocal  expression  in  a  work  adequate  to  its  im- 
portance. 

C.  D. 


THE   JANSENISTS,.  AND    THEIR    REMNANT 

IN    HOLLAND, 

A  CHAPTER  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY.  • 


'  The  curse  causeless  shall  not  come.' — Prov.  zxvi.  2. 


§  I.— JANSENISM :  ITS  RISE  AND  SUFFERINGS. 

The  acquaintance  which  many  Protestants  have  with  Church 
History  seems  to  cease  at  the  Reformation ;  and  this  is  the 
case  even  when  they  have  some  general  knowledge  of  the  events 
of  that  era,  and  of  the  principal  features  of  preceding  ages.  Since 
the  Reformation,  Protestants  have  too  exclusively  attended  to  the 
nnnals  of  Protestantism  (as  though  it  were  co-extensive  with 
Christendom),  and  too  often  their  sphere  of  informati<xi  goes  but 
little  beyond  the  circle  of  that  particular  body  to  which,  as  indivi- 
duals, they  may  belong. 

It  is  as  though  a  mighty  stream  had  been  traced  downward 
from  its  source  for  many  a  mile,  with  every  object  on  its  banks 
exciting  new  interests ;  but,  at  length,  when  the  same  river  has 
been  divided,  so  as  to  form  a  separate  and  smoother  channel,  the 
attention  was  fixed  on  that  only,  utterly  forgetful  of  the  course 
in  which  the  mass  of  the  waters  flows  onward.  We  may  prize 
thi6  Reformation  as  highly  as  we  will ;  we  may  render  humble 

and 
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and  reverential  thanks  for  the  mercy  then  shown,  in  bringing  out 
into  full  light  the  cardinal  doctrine  oi  justification  thr<mgh  faith; 
we  may  vaiue  the  unhindered  use  of  God  s  holy  word ;  but  still 
we  have  not  so  to  think  of  our  privileges  as  to  forget  Christendom 
at  large — we  have  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  measure  of  light 
and  truth  vouchsafed  to  those  in  ostensible  fellowship  with  Rome, 
and  thus  to  overlook  the  struggles  which  have  hence  arisen  within 
that  body,  from  which  the  Reformation  happily  freed  us. 

There  are  also  not  a  few  who,  having  some  acquaintance  with 
the  sufferings  and  testimony  borne  by  Port  Royal,  look  with 
feelings  of  love  and  sympathy  on  the  Jansenists  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  who  are  wholly  unconscious  that  Jansenists  are  still 
to  be  found,  and  that  their  struggle  with  Papal  authority  and 
Jesuitical  arts  is  still  continued  in  our  own  days. 

The  writing  of  St.  Augustine  exercised  a  permanent  influence 
in  the  Latin  Church.  They  were  but  partially -understood,  it  is 
true ;  but  still  the  doctrines  on  the  subjects  of  grace  and  election 
laid  down  by  that  father,  were  by  no  means  forgotten.  From 
the  tinae  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  real  or  supposed  doctrines  of 
St.  Augustine  were  considered  as  a  peculiar  deposit  of  the  Domi- 
nican order  of  monks,  to  which  Thomas  bad  belonged. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome,  such  a  thought  was  not  entertained 
as  that  of  contradicting  what  St.  Augustine  had  written.  The 
sentiments,  however,  which  actually  ruled  in  men's  minds,  and 
the  religious  system  to  which  they  belonged,  were  virtual  contra- 
dictions to  every  real  apprehension  of  grace. 

The  bringing  in  of  light  shows  the  true  condition  of  the  objects 
on  which  it  tails ;  and  thus  the  actual  doctrinal  state  of  Romanism 
was  only  exhibited,  when  the  justification  of  a  sinner  through  faith 
in  the  one  finished  sacrifice  of  Christy  was  definitely  and  ftJly 
{^reached.  This  was  a  thing  wholly  different  from  any  mere 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  grace.  But  this  introduction  of  truth 
soon  led  to  a  more  concrete  form  beii^  assumed  by  error. 

In  vain  did  some  in  the  Church  of  Home  maintain  that  nothing 
could  stop  the  spread  of  Lutheranism  except  firm  opposition  to 
Pela^an  error,  by  the  full  statement  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  the 
merits  of  Christ,  as  the  alone  ground  of  our  acceptance.  Oppo- 
sition to  the  Reformation  soon  led  to  a  denial  or  every  truth  on 
which  it  was  based. 

The  order  of  the  Jesuits  arose  ;  the  council  of  Trent  was  con-" 
Vened ;  and  then  the  ftiU  opposition  which  the  true  statement  of 
the  gospel  of  CJirist  had  excited  was  brought  out  to  light,  ^Jus- 
tification through  faith'  was  there  oj^sosed  by  o^ie  especially^ 
"who  possessed  no  common  power  of  moulding  and  training  the 
^ods  of  others.     This  man  was  Lainez  the  Jesuit ;  one  of  the 
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three  who  commenced  that  order,  and  who  subsequently  succeeded 
Ignatius  as  its  second  general. 

While  Loyola  takes  the  place  of  founder  of  the  *  Society  of 
Jesus/  and  while  Francis  Xavier  gave  it  a  prestige  by  his  enthu- 
siastic labours  in  the  east,  it  was  Lainez  who  gave  the  institute 
its  tone  and  direction.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other,  should  we 
attribute  the  character  and  principles  which  we  associate  with  the 
name  of  Jesuitism.^ 

At  Trent  there  were  some  true  advocates  for  the  gospel  of 
Christ :  the  Archbishop  of  Sienna,  two  bishops,  and  five  others, 
ascribed  justification  simply  and  solely  to  the  merits  of  Christ 
through  Jfdith,  Cardinal  role,  one  of  the  presiding  legates  of 
Paul  IlL  at  the  council,  entreated  those  assembled  not  to  reject 
a  doctrine  simply  because  it  was  held  by  Luther.  Various  mo- 
difications were  proposed ;  but  the  view  of  the  Jesuits,  as  set 
forth  by  Salmeron,  and  especiallv  by  Lainez,  principally  prevailed 
in  causmc  the  adoption  of  the  Tridentine  canons  and  anathemas.^ 
And  yet  ttiose  who  held  the  doctrines  of  grace  were  neither  con^ 
vinced  nor  silenced.  They  immediately  began  to  explain  the 
decrees  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  contradict  St.  Augustine  I  In 
doing  this,  they  caused  the  decrees  to  contradict  themselves  I 

Ignatius  Loyola  had  prescribed  Thomas  Aquinas  as  an  author 
to  be  studied  in' certain  parts  of  the  training  of  the  Jesuits,  unless 
some  other  work  might  appear  more  suitable  to  the  times.  Ac- 
quaviva,  the  fifth  general  of  the  order,  took  advantage  of  the 
proviso,  so  as  to  recommend  a  new  *  order  of  stucly '  suited  to 
the  Pelagian  doctrines  which  now  prevailed  in  that  body;  in 
this  he  acted  on  a  plan  proposed  by  Lainez.  Thus  had  the 
order  immediately  departed  from  the  Thomistic  ideas  of  its 
foimder. 

But  this  was  only  a  step.  In  1588,  Molina*  took  up  the  ques- 
tions of  grace  and  free-will,  and  carried  his  views  to  the  very 
utmost  length.  He  taucht  that  'free-will,  without  the  aid  of 
graccy  can  produce  morally  good  works ;  that  it  can  withstand 
temptation ;  that  it  can  even  elevate  itself  to  tliis  and  the  other 
acts  of  hope,  faith,  love,  and  repentance.    When  a  man  has  ad- 


'  A nti- Jesuit  writers  in  the  Cburch  of  Rome  have  fuUy  recognized  this :  they 
have  even  interpreted  Rev.  i£.  1,  as  if  Lainex  were  the  fallen  star  who  let  loose 
the  scorpion-looosts — the  Jesuits.  This  strange  and  guess-ioork  exposition  shows  at 
least  the  feelings  of  those  who  advance  it. 

^  No  one  need  be  surprised  that  Cardinal  Pole  and  the  Archbishop  of  Sienna  both 
left  the  Council,  and  did  not  return. 

o  Not  to  be  confounded  (as  has  someUm^  bee^  done)  with  Michael  de  Molinos, 
the  Quietist,  a  century  later, 

vance^ 
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vanced  thus  far,  God  then  bestows  grace  upon  him  on  account  of 
Christ's  merits,  by  means  of  which  grace  he  experiences  the 
supernatural  eiBPects  of  sanctification ;  yet,  as  before  this  grace  had 
been  received,  so  still  free-will  always  holds  a  determining  place.' 
Man  thus  begins  a  work,  which  God  afterwards  continues  by 
man's  assistance.  Such  was  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Molinists ; 
of  course,  nothing  which  ascribed  election  to  God,  or  that  taught 
His  prevenient  grace,  could  stand  with  such  a  system.  The 
Dominicans  were  alarmed ;  a  disputation  was  at  length  held,  and 
the  Inquisition  interfered,  bringing  the  charge  of  heresy  against 
most  of  the  order  of  Jesuits. 

At  this  crisis  the  general,  Acauayiva,  had  die  address  to  remove 
the  cause  pending  between  the  Dominicans  and  his  own  order  to 
Rome  for  decision.  This  was  in  1596 ;  tlie  Pope,  Clement  VIU., 
took  a  warm  interest  in  the  theological  points  involved  in  the 
discussion.  Sixty-five  meetings  and  thirty-seven  disputations 
were  held  on  the  subject  in  his  presence ;  he  wrote  much  on  the 
question  himself,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  an  upholder  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace  and  predestination  taught  by  the  Dominicans.^ 
But -he  put  oS*  his  definitive  decision.  This  was  induced  by  many 
causes ;  he  did  not  wish  to  daunt  the  ardour  of  the  Jesuits,  then 
the  best  upholders  of  tlie  Papacy.  In  this  dispute  they  even 
threatened  the  Pope.  The  cause  of  the  Jesuits  was  also  upheld 
by  Henry  lY.  of  France,  who  had  again  received  them  into  that 
'  country.  But,  perhaps,  the  zeal  of  Cardinal  du  Perron  prin- 
cipally prevented  a  judgment  being  given  against  the  Jesuits ; 
he  told  the  Pope  that  even  a  Protestant  might  subscribe  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Dominicans. 

In  1605  Paul  V.  became  Pope.  From  September  in  that  year 
to  the  following  February,  seventeen  meetings  were  held  in  his 
presence  on  the  disputed  doctrines ;  his  judgment  was  decidedly 
agidnst  the  Jesuits,  so  that  in  October  and  November,  1606,  it 
was  deliberated  in  what  precise  form  the  Molinist  doctrine  should 
be  condemned.  And  yet  no  condemnation  was  passed.  The 
Jesuits,  at  this  juncture,  showed  their  devotion  in  submitting  to 
expulsion  from  Venice  rather  than  compromise  the  Papal  claims ; 
and  the  desire  not  to  offend  them  was  felt  to  be  of  more  import- 
ance to  Rome  than  was  the  maintenance  of  truth!  Ou  August 
29,  1607,  the  contending  parties  were  dismissed:  it  was  an- 

^  The  Pope  thus  expressed  himself:  <  God  forms  in  ns  the  motion  of  oar  wiU 
And  effectively  disposes  our  heart,  by  the  dominion  which  his  supreme  majesty  has 
over  the  wills  of  men  as  weU  as  oyer  the  rest  of  the  creatures  which  are  under 
Steaven,  according  to  St.  Angustin.' 

. nounced 
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nounced  tliat  the  decision  would  be  published  at  the  proper  time  ^ 
meanwhile,  neither  party  was  to  malign  the  other.  The  *  proper 
time'  has  not  yet  arrived,  so  that  the  Papal  decision  is  yet 
amongst  things  to  be  waited  for.  The  Bull  *  Unigenitus '  may, 
however,  be  regarded  as  taking  the  place  of  a  formal  decision. 

This  was  a  triumph  for  the  Jeamts ;  the  doctrines  of  Molina 
had  not  been  condemned,  and  of  this  they  made  good  use.  They 
employed  them  skilfully  against  Protestantism,  showing,  as  well 
they  might,  how  opposed  tfiese  views  are  to  that  doctrine  of  the 
Reformation,  that  we  can  do  no  good  works  acceptable  to  God 
without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may 
have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  us  when  we  have  that  good 
will. 

Many  hearts  still  clung  to  the  writings  of  St  Augustine :  such 
naturally  shrunk  from  the  increasing  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  It 
seemed  as  though  some  definite  step  alone  were  wanting  to 
array  many  in  doctrinal  opposition  to  tne  inroads  made  on  truth. 
This  it  was  that  gave  such  importance  to  the  publication  of  the 

*  Augustinus '  of  Cornelius  Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ypres.  Janse*- 
nius  had  been  a  student  at  Louvain,  either  with  Jean  Baptist  du 
Vergier  de  Hauranne  (b6st  known  by  the  name  of  the  abbacy 
which  he  afterwards  held,  St.  Cyran),  or  else  immediately  after 
him,  and  in  that  place  they  saw  and  felt  the  evil  workings  of  the 
Jesuits  ;  they  marked  the  inroads  which  that  system  was  making 
on  all  doctrinal  truth  and  practical  morality.  Subs^uently,  they 
remained  together  fbr  six  years  at  Bayonne,  and  made  the  writings 
of  St.  Augustine  their  principal  study. 

From  this  time  it  was  the  business  of  Jansenius*8  life  to  arrange 
and  methodize  everything  in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  on 
the  subjects  of  tiie  grace  of  God,  the  condition  of  man  as  fallen, 
free-will  and  human  impotence,  original  sin,  election,  efficacious 
grace,  faith,  and  other  points.  He  thus  sought  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing  Pelagianism,  by  opposing  to  it  the  authority  of  one 
whom  the  Papacy  owned  in  word,  at  least,  as  one  of  the  '  Doctors 
of  the  Church.' 

Thus  was  he  employed  for  many  years.  In  1636  he  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Ypres ;  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  1638,  he  died 
of  the  plague  in  his  fifty-third  year,  after  having  declared  in 
writing  that  he  submitted  his  scarcely-finished  work  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  then  Pope,  Urban  VIII. 

His  friends,  however,  made   preparations  for  publishing  his 

*  Augustinus,'  without  waiting  on  the  procrastinations ,  or  the 
Boman  court :  indeed,  it  was  needful  for  them  to  be  prompt,  for 
the  Jesuits  were  already  on  the  alert  to  cause  the  suppression  of 
the  work.    The  ^  Augustinus/  which  first  appeared  at  Louvain 

in 
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in  1640,  was  hailed  by  many ;  for  there  were  many  who,  though 
within  the  pale  of  Rome,  d^^ed  for  something  of  real  spirituality 
in  reli^oB.  Those  who  felt  their  own  impotence,  found  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  grace  of  God,  even  when  partially  and  imperfectly 
a{q)fehended|  A  reality  such  as  no  fonns  of  Romish  observance 
could  supply. 

The  Jesuits  had  gone  on  in  their  course  with  increased  activity 
and  power:  to  consolidate  their  influence,  they  set  forth  the  most 
lax  systems  of  casuistry ;  in  reading  them,  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  the  productions  of  any  who  have  borne  the 
name  of  Christians.  The  exculpatory  considerations  by  which 
they  sought  to  deaden  conscience)  are  almost  inconceivable.  They 
had  introduced  themselves  everywhere  as  confessors,  and  they 
gained  not  a  little  influence  by  softening  all  ideas  of  guilt,  and 
excluding  the  necessity  of  real  repentance  before  God  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  absolution. 

Of  course,  the  Jesuits,  and  thosiB  guided  by  them,  must  have 
abhorred  all  who  taught  and  held  the  necessity  of  '  repentance 
towards  God  and  faiw  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  or  who 
maintsuned  Christian  doctrines  on  the  subjects  of  sin  and  holiness. 
M.  de  St  Cyran  was  at  this  time,  probably,  more  the  object  of 
their  enmity  than  any  other  individual  in  France.  He  bad 
diffused  around  a  mild  light,  and  many  had  learned  from  his  lips 
something  of  the  preciousness  of  Christ,  while  they  observed  him 
to  be,  indeed,  one  who  lived  and  acted  in  the  fear  of  God. 

There  was  an  institution  with  which  M.  de  St.  Cyran  was  con- 
nected, in  which  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  him  bad  long  been 
received  and  cherished.  This  was  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Port 
Royal.  Angelique  Amauld  had  been  appointed  abbess  in  1603, 
at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  The  abbey  was  in  a  state  of  lax 
discipline,  and  the  appointment  of  an  abbess  at  such  an  age, 
and  the  deception  practised  on  the  Pope,  to  whom  it  was  cer- 
tified, by  the  relations  of  the  young  abbess,  that  ghe  was  seven- 
.  teen,  do  not  indicate  a  high  standard  of  ecclesiastical  morality  at 
that  time  amongst  the  French  Roman  Catholics.  The  authorities 
of  the  Church  were  conniving  parties  to  the  imposition  as  to  the 
abbess's  age. 

Father  Basil,  a  Capuchin  monk,  who  had  learned  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  had  resolved  formally  to  quit  the 
communion  of  Rome,  passed  by  Port  Royal.  This  was  March 
25th,  1608.  He  was  permitted  to  preach,  and  the  seed  thus 
sown  was  not  in  vain :  that  one  sermon  brought  forth  fruit. 
There  were  hearts  in  Port  Royal  from  that  day  that  loved  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Basil,  like  Philip  the  Evangelist  (Acts  viii.), 
'  saw  no  more '  on  earth  those  who  had  heard  the  word  of  God 

from 
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from  his  lips  :  he  became  a  Protestant,  but  his  work  was  owned 
of  God,  and  accompanied  by  the  life-giving  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  How  wondrous  are  God's  ways  when  He  acts  in 
grace !  • 

The  Mere  Angelique  felt  herself  bound  in  conscience  to  enforce 
the  rule  of  the  order  into  which  she  had  been  so  strangely  intro- 
duced, and  her  success  caused  her  labours  to  extend  to  other 
houses  besides  her  own. 

M.  de  St.  Cyran  was  introduced  to  the  Abbess  of  Port  Royal 
through  some  opposition  which  had  been  raised  to  a  book  of 
devotions  for  private  use,  circulated  by  some  connected  with  that 
abbey.  This  tract,  which  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained  from 
its  author,  was  vehemently  condemned  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens.  The  litUe  book  of  devotions  was  patronized  by 
Zamet,  Bishop  of  Langres.  M.  de  St.  Cyran,  who  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  either  party,  examined  the  censured  pamphlet ; 
and  he  saw  that,  althougn  the  expressions  were  sometimes  un- 
guarded and  capable  of  a  bad  construction,  yet  that  the  tone  of 
thought  which  ran  through  it  was  simply  that  of  piety.  This  (he 
considered)  decided  its  true  character.  The  Arcnbishop  of  Sens, 
in  writing  against  it,  had  (in  his  opinion)  written  against  piety 
of  feeling  itself.  M.  de  St.  Cyran  therefore  wrote  in  its  favour, 
showing  that  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  general 
principles  on  which  a  work  is  written  and  casual  expressions 
which  may  occur  in  it.'  Soon  after  this  defence  of  the  condemned 
book  of  private  devotions,  M.  de  St.  Cyran  became  the  spiritual 
director  of  Port  Royal. 

While  the  nuns  of  that  abbey  removed  to  Port  Royal  de  Paris, 
several  recluses  occupied  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs ; 
these  recluses  included  such  men  as  Le  Maitre,  Lancelot,  Le 
Maitre  de  Sacy,  Nicole,  and  others.  Thus,  there  was  formed  a 
body  of  men,  who  were  prepared  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  so  far  as  they  understood  them.  On  the  return  of  part  of 
the  nuns  to  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  the  recluses  removed  to  an 
abode  called  Les  Granges. 

The  influence  wliich  the  Mere  Angelique  possessed  with  her 
own  family  was  remarkable.     No  less  than  eighteen  of  them  were 

•  The  Port-Royalists,  in  their  persecutions,  were  particularly  anxious  to  repu- 
diate the  reproach  of  Protestantism,  with  which  some  charged  them.  Hence  they 
speak  in  indignant  terms  of  Basil's  '  a^tacy.'  It  was  also  a  sore  point  that  many 
of  the  Jansenists  had  Huguenot  relations ;  amongst  othei'S,  two  of  the  aunts  of 
M^re  Angelique.  The  accusation  of  Protestantism  was  one  great  hindrance  to  the 
Jansenists  in  looking  simply  at  revealed  truth. 

'  A  Protestant  can  only  see  in  the  ChapeUt  Secret  du  Saiut  Sacrement  a  painful 
display  of  superstition.  St  Cyran,  however,  could  only  criticise  it  from  the  point 
of  view  common  to  himself  and  its  denoiuicer& 

to 
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to  be  found  in  tbe  two  companies  of  nuns  and  recluses.  One  of 
her  brothers  was  Henri  Amauld,  Bishop  of  Angers  (1649-92), 
and  another  was  the  celebrated  Antoine  Amauld,  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne. 

Cardinal  Bichelieu  had  in  vain  sought  to  obtain  the  influence 
of  M.  de  St.  Cyran  to  promote  his  own  ends  ;  and,  having  failed 
in  his  overtures,  that  crafty  and  tyrannical  minister  sought  to 
crush  the  individual  whom  he  had  previously  flattered  and  courted. 
Richelieu  now  lent  a  willing  ear  to  those  who  charged  St.  Cyran 
with  heterodoxy.  These  accusations  were  indeed  brought  by  the 
whole  Jesuit  .party,  and  thus  May  14th,  1638,  M.  de  St.  Cyran 
was  immured  m  the  dungeons  of  Vincennes,  eight  days  after  the 
death  of  Jansenius.  '^ 

Two  months  after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  St.  Cyran  was  freed 
from  his  captivity  ;  this  was  on  the  6th  of  February,  1643.  In 
the  interim,  the  Atiffustinus  of  Jansenius  had  appeared,  and  also 
M.  de  St.  Cyran's  own  disciples  had  increased  both  in  numbers  and 
in  activity.  But  his  own  health  was  irrecoverably  broken  down  ; 
he  lingered  a  few  months,  and  then  expired  October  11th,  in  the 
same  year,  aged  sixty-two. 

It  may  be  asked.  How  could  men  possessed  of  so  much  light  as 
Jansenius  and  St  Cyran  and  their  many  followers,  live  and  die  in 
acknowledged  fellowship  with  the  Ciiurch  of  Rome  ?  To  explain 
this  strange  inconsistency  we  may  refer  to  Martin  Luther.  He 
had  learned  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  it  was  the  actings  of  Rome 
against  him  that  taught  him  the  depth  of  evil  which  is  found  in 
the  Romish  system.  Thus,  in  his  earlier  preaching,  it  is  said  of 
liim  by  Melanchthon,  '  He^  explained  that  sin  is  freely  pardoned 
on  account  of  God's  son,"  and  that  man  receives  this  blessing 
through  faitli.  He  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies. The  established  discipline  had  not  in  all  his  order  a 
more  faithful  observer  and  defender.  But  he  laboured  more  to 
make  all  understand  tlie  grand  and  essential  doctrines  of  conver- 
sion, of  tbe  forgiveness  of  sins,  of  faith,  and  of  the  true  consola- 
tions of  the  cross.'  This  may  explain  an  inconsistency  which^  in 
itself,  can  never  be  defended. 

The  publication  of  the  '  Augustinus '  presented  to  the  Jesuits 
and  their  party  as  definite  a  subject  of  attack  as  the  work  of 
Molina  had  been  half  a  century  before  to  their  opponents.  In 
1042-^  general  condemnation  of  the  works  of  Jansenius  was  pro- 
cured from  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  in  the  bull  In  eminenti.  So  de- 
cisive a  point  would  not  have  been  gained  by  the  Molinists,  had 
they  not  succeeded  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  Papal  court 
to  a  passage  in  which  Jansenius  brought  forward  a  statement  of 
St.  Augustine  as  authoritative,  although  the  same  point  (without 

reference, 
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reference,  of  course,  to  that  father)  had  been  condemned  at 
Rome.  This  was  an  inroad  on  papal  infallibility,  and  this  caused 
the  rejection  of  the  work. 

But  the  controversy  still  continued :  many  did  not  reoeiye  the 
bull.  It  is  only  those  who  have  had  some  familiarity  with  such 
canonical  strifes,  who  can  at  all  apprehend  the  distinctions  which 
may  be  drawn  as  to  the  force  and  eflfect  of  a  papal  bull.  The 
intention  of  Rome  was,  however^  plain  enough. 

The  strife  still  went  on  in  France,  when  the  Jesuit  party 
sought,  if  possible,  to  crush  Port  Royal  and  all  connected  with  it. 
Father  Comet  drew  up  five  propositions,  as  containing  the  especial 
points  in  the  doctrines  of  Jansenius.  Let  these  propositions  be 
condemned  as  heretical,  and  then,  of  course,  Jansenism  must  falL 
The  propositions  were  mostly  couched  in  somewhat  ambiguous 
language,  so  as  to  admit  of  very  different  explanations;  the 
object  in  this  was  to  procure  their  condemnation  in  any  sense  or 
in  any  form.s 

Proceedings  commenced  at  Rome;  thirteen  theological  con* 
suiters  were  convened,  of  whom  Luke  Wadding,  the  historian  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  two  Dominicans,  and  the  General  of  the 
Augustine  order  objected  to  a  condemnation  being  expressed. 
They  well  saw  that  the  doctrines  of  Str  Augustine  were  attacked^ 
The  other  nine,  however,  condemned  tiie  propositions ;  the  advo- 
cates for  Jansenism  confined  themselves  almost  entirely  to  a 
defence  of  prevenient  and  efficacious  grace.  Had  not  the  idea  of 
touching  these  points  been  excluded,  the  Dominicans  and  others 
would  have  resisted  all  condemnation.  The  contemptible  Pope 
Innocent.  X.,  who  hated  all  theological  studies,  cared  nothing 
about  the  question ;  he  also  expected  no  good  results  to  spring 
from  a  decision.  Cardinal  Chigi,  however,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
urged  him  on ;  the  passive  which  seemed  to  questicm  Papal  in^- 
falTibility  was  enough  to  excite  the  animosity  of  the  Secretary. 
Innocent  X.,  therefore,  decided  on  condemning  the  five  propositions 
as  heretical,  false,  rash,  impious,  and  blasphemous.  The  con- 
demnation is  dated  May  81st,  1653. 


s  The  ibllowiD^  are  fhe  celebrated  propositions :— > 

*  I.  Aliqtia  Dei  pnecepta  hominibiiB  jnstis  Yolentibot,  et  oonantibos,  secundum     ' 
prsesentes  quits  hal^t  vires,  sunt  impossibilia :  deest  qaoque  illis  gratia,  qua  possi- 
bilia  fiant.  I 

■  II.  Interiori  gratis,  in  statu  naturoe  lapste,  nunquam  resistttnr.  I 

'  III.  Ad  merendom,  et  demerendnm  in  statu  natura  lapsss,  n<»i  requiritur  in 
homine  libertas  k  necessitate,  sed  sufficit  libertas  k  coactione.  i 

<  IV.  Semipelagiani  admittebant  prsvenientis  graties  interioris  neoessitatem  ad 
singulos  actus,  etiam  ad  initinm  fidei :  et  in  hoc  erant  hieretici,  quod  vellent  earn 
gratiam  talem  esse,  cni  posset  humana  voluntas  resistere,  vel  obtemperare.  i 

'  V.  Semipelagianum  est,  dicere  Christum  pro  omnibos  omnino  hominibus  mor-  . 

tnum  esse,  aut  sanguinem  fudisse;' 

The  I 
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The  Jesuits  had  thus  a  weapon  to  use  against  Port  Royal, 
which  they  so  much  hated,  not  merely  because  of  the  doctriDfil 
points  now  discussed,  but  also  on  grounds  of  long  standing.  I'o 
the  family  of  Amauld  they  appeared  to  have  an  hereditary  hatred, 
in  the  remembrance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  father  of  Mere 
Angelique  had  acted  against  the  Jesuits  in  the  days  of  their  early 
introduction  into  France,  when  with  extrordinary  force  and  elo- 
quence he  attacked  their  institute,  and  charged  home  upon  their 
order  the  crime  of  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  The  pent*-up  wrath 
of  half  a  century  was  now  to  fall  with  full  force  on  Port  Royal — 
the  stronghold  of  Jansenism,  the  scene  of  the  reform  of  Mere 
Angelique  Amauld. 

The  Jansenists  were  called  on  to  condemn  the  five  propositions ; 
to  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  the  Jesuits,  they  avowed  their 
willingness  to  do  so,  with  tiie  qualification,  however^  that  they 
did  this  in  their  heretical  sense,  and  that  they  denied  the  propo- 
sitions to  be  really  contained  in  the  work  of  Jansenius.  The 
Jesuits  were  thus  checked  for  a  time.  The  Jansenists  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  ignorance  of  their  adversaries  as  to  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  by  publishing,  without  any  author's  name,  an  epistle 
of  St.  Prosper  (the  scholar  of  St.  Augustine)  to  Ruffinus.  The 
Jesuits  denounced  this  as  a  new  piece  of  Jansenist  heresy  ;  and 
when  the  real  history  and  authorship  uf  the  epistle  were  made 
known,  and  the  blindness  of  the  Jesuists  was  manifested,  then 
they  found  means  of  understanding  the  anti-^Pelagian  work  in  an 
artnodox  sense^  Thus  tortuous  is  the  spirit  of  persecution.  Tlie 
same  words  and  sentences  which  were  heretical  if  used  by  a  Jan- 
senists were  orthodox  if  used  by  St.  Prosper.  The  question  was 
not  what  is  said,  but  who  says  it. 

The  next  step  of  the  Jesuit  party  was  to  procure  a  farther 
declaration  from  Rome  as  to  the  question  of  facty  that  the  five 
propositions  were  actually  contained  in  the  work  of  Jansenius. 
Innocent  X.  decreed  this  September  29th,  1654.  Hence  arose 
the  celebrated  distinction  of  ^fait '  and  *  droit  ^-^fact  and  right. 
The  Jansenists  denied  the  Papal  authority  to  extend  to  infallible 
decrees  as  to  points  oi  fact.  In  this  distinction  they  were  borne 
out  by  the  highest  Romish  authorities.  They  admitted  the  Pope's 
Tight  in  doctrinal  judgments,  supposing  that  God  guided  His 
C!hurch  infallibly ;  but  where  supernatural  judgment  was  not 
needed,  they  held  that  the  Pope  might  be  wrong :  he  might  be 
misinformed,  ignorant^  or  prejudiced.^ 
While 

^  The  M^re  Angelique  had  a  goodly  proof,  in  her  own  history,  that  the  Pope  was 
liable  to  be  surprised.  Clement  VIII.  was  imposed  ou^  and  thus  he  acknowledged 
her  to  be  seventeen  when  she  was  but  eleven.    He  mast  then  have  been  fiillible  in 

matter 
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While  this  distinction  was  under  discussion,  the  Duke  of  Lian- 
court,  a  man  of  well-known  piety,  was  refused  absolution  by  a 
priest  of  St.  Sulpice,  unless  he  removed  his  granddaughter  from 
under  the  care  of  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal,  and  cast  off  and  con-> 
demned  the  Jansenists.  This  led  to  the  appearance  of  two  letters 
on  the  subjecto  of  discussion  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Antoine  Amauld. 
This  celebrated  Jansenist  was  now  an  object  of  especial  enmity  to 
the  Jesuits  ;  a  work  which  he  had  published,  in  which  he  had 
maintained  the  necessity  of  real  evangelical  repentance  before  God, 
had  given  them  the  greatest  offence. 

Two  propositions  were  extracted  from  Dr.  Amauld's  second 
letter,  and  on  these  the  Sorbonne,  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris, 
sat  in  judgment.  At  length,  January  Slst,  1656,  after  very 
much  discussson,  a  majority  condemned  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Amauld,  and  excluded  him  from  the  Sorbonne.  This  decision 
was  obtained  by  a  most  disgraceful  combination  of  parties ;  the 
Jesuits  could  not  have  overcome  without  the  aid  of  their  former 
antagonists  the  Dominicans ;  and  both  combined  against  the  Jan- 
senists, uniting  in  a  form  of  condemnation  which  the  two  parties 
could  not  have  agreed  on  except  by  using  the  same  terms  in  senses 
entirely  different. 

The  full  enmity  of  the  dominant  party  in  France  was  now  de* 
clared.  AH  were  to  be  regarded  as  heretics  who  upheld  the  five 
propositions,  or  who  condemned  the  propositions  and  yet  denied 
that  they  were  in  the  work  of  Jansenius  ;  and  so,  too,  those  who 
held  any  intercourse  with  those  who  refused  to  subscribe  the 
formulary.  A  man  was  made  responsible  for  his  neighbour's  faith 
as  well  as  his  own.  How  far  the  Jesuit  party  could  go  in  their 
assertions  is  shown  by  the  statement  which  they  had  the  hardihood 
to  make.  They  said  that  the  propositions  were  all  in  Jansenius 
in  so  many  words  {'  Singulares,  individual,  totidem  verbis  apud 
Jansenium  contentae '),  and  they  thought  it  a  heresy  not  to  ac- 
knowledge this ! 

Farther  to  injure  the  Jansenists,  reports  were  spread  which 
sought  to  damage  Jansenius's  moral  character ;  this  was  part  of 
a  course  of  reckless  falsehood  quite  consistent  with  a  bad  cause, 
sustained  with  evil  arts. 

Preparations  were  soon  made  for  scattering  the  community  of 
Port  Koyal,  and  placing  them  under  close  captivity,  so  as  to 
bring  them  to  submission.  It  seemed  a  strange  spectacle  that  a 
body  of  women,  and  a  few  others  who  agreed  with  them  in  senti- 


matter  of  fact.  The  M^re  AngeUqne  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope  as  abbess  when 
she  actually  became  seventeen ;  subsequently  she  laid  down  her  dignity,  and  made 
the  office  of  abbess  elective  triennially. 
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ment,  should  withstand  the  power  of  the  decrees  of  Rome,  and  all 
the  pertinacity  of  the  Jesuits  in  carrying  out  those  decrees. 

Chi  March  30th,  1656,  two  months  after  the  condemnation  of 
Dr.  Arnauld,  the  civil  authorities  proceeded  to  carry  out  an  order 
in  council  that  every  scholar,  postulant,  and  novice  should  be 
removed  from  Port  Koyal.  This  was  to  be  the  first  step  in  the 
direct  work  of  persecution. 

But  the  hands  of  the  opposers  were  checked :  there  was  a 
sudden  and  absolute  pause.  Tliis  cessation  was  commonly 
attributed  to  a  miracle  torouffht  on  a  scholar  at  Port  Royal  de 
Paris  a  few  days  before.  At  all  events,  both  parties  equally 
believed  in  the  miracle  as  real,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  France  solemnly  announced  it.  Perhaps,  however,  there  were 
also  other  causes.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  minister  of  France,  was 
not  on  good  terms  with  the  Pope,  and  at  this  juncture  he  might 
well  desire  not  to  show  too  great  alacrity  in  causing  the  will  of 
the  Pope  to  be  carried  into  execution  r  he  might  thus  gladly  avail 
himself  of  the  miracle^  in  question.  It  was  the  Cardinal  himself 
who  caused  it  to  be  published. 

Another  cause  for  minds  being  diverted  from  the  persecution  of 
the  nuns  was  found  in  the  *  Lettres  a  un  Provincial '  of  Pascal, 
which  at  this  juncture  were  making  their  appearance  from  time 
to  time.  In  these  remarkable  letters  he  showed  with  extraor- 
dinary force  how  narrow  the  question  really  was — whether  five 
Propositions  are  in  the  Augustinus  or  not — when  no  one  had 
there  pointed  them  out :  he  showed  by  what  unworthy  compro- 
mises the  condemnation  of  Dr.  Arnauld  had  been  obtained ;  and, 
besides  touching  on  doctrinal  points  which  were  involved,  he 
firmly  and  manfully  attacked  the   shameless  casuistry   of  the 


>  The  'miracle'  iras  briefly  this: — Mademoiselle  Marguerite  Perrier  (Pascal's 
niece),  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  was  a  boarder  at  Port-Koyal  de  Paris.  She  bad 
long  suffered  dreadfully  in  her  left  eye,  so  that  she  had  become  an  object  of  pity. 
Scenr  Flavie  Passart,  the  nun  under  whose  exclusive  care  she  was,  recommended 
her  to  apply  to  the  eye  a  holy  thorn  which  was  honoured  as  a  relic  of  our  Lord's 
crown.  She  did  this ;  and  a  report  soon  spread  that  she  was  entirely  healed.  The 
surgeon  who  came  to  examine  the  eye  a  few  days  afterwards  found  that  it  was 
quite  well.    Such  are  the  simple  facts. 

Flavie  Passart  afterwards  became  a  known  and  marked  deceiver  in  getting  up 
feigned  miracles  with  great  ingenuity;  illnesses  were  brought  on  simply  as  an 
opportunity  for  a  new  miracle.  This  may  cause  us  to  receive  her  testimony  with 
caution  in  the  present  case..  As  she  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  chUd,  she  might 
have  imposed  by  irritative  applications  both  on  the  little  girl  herself  and  on  the 
medical  attendants.  She  was  at  first  the  only  one  who  knew  of  the  miracle. 
Mademoiselle  Perrier  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject  herself;  she  knew  that  she  had 
suffered  dreadfully,  and  that  she  had  recovered:  she  lived  till  1733.  But  the 
question  ^ways  is.  How  fkr  were  both  the  sufferings  and  its  removal  contrived  by 
Flavie.  It  should  be  stated  that  at  this  time  no  one  suspected  Flavie's  course  of 
hypocrisy,  which  was  afterwards  so  manifest. 

Jesuits. 
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Jesuits.  These  letters  had  a  wonderful  effldency,  for  their  power 
was  folt  even  by  those  who  had  no  apprehension  of  the  present 
subjects  of  controversy.  Pascal  gave  such  extracts  from  the 
approved  writings  of  the  order  as  filled  men  with  amazement. 
At  first  he  printed  these  without  referring  to  the  works  cited ; 
the  Jesuits  denied  such  abominable  opinions  to  be  maintained  by 
their  approved  writers.  Pascal  then  pointed  out  the  places  from 
which  be  bad  quoted ;  the  discovery  ouglU  to  have  covered  the 
Jesuits  with  confusion.*^  He  illustrates  with  great  clearness  and 
vivacity  the  view  which  the  Jansenists  took  of  the  fallibility  of 
the  Pope  on  questions  oifacL  He  plainly  tells  a  Jesuit,  whom 
he  addresses — 

^  It  was  in  vain  that  you  obtained  against  Galileo  a  decree  from 
Rome  condemnatory  of  his  opinion  respecting  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
This  would  never  prove  that  it  remains  fixed ;  and  if  there  be  observed 
facts  which  prove  that  the  earth  moves,  all  men  together  can  neither 
hinder  it  from  moving,  nor  hinder  themselves  from  moving  along  with 
it.**  Do  not  you  also  suppose  that  the  Epistles  of  Pope  Zachary  for 
the  excommunication  of  St.  Virgil ius,  because  he  maintained  that  there 
are  antipodes,  should  have  annihilated  the  new  world?  And  inas* 
much  as  this  error  had  been  declared  very  dangerous,  ought  the  Kii^ 
of  Spain  to  have  believed  the  testimony  of  Columbus,  who  said  he  was 
come  from  the  new  world,  rather  than  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  who 
had  not  been  there  ? ' 

By  way  of  answer  the  Jesuits  cried  out  that  the  writer  of  the 
letters  was  a  heretic^  and  that  a  heretic  must  not  be  believed.^ 
How  often  this  kind  of  outcry  has  been  used  by  those  who  wish 
to  exercise  ecclesiastical  oppression,  must  be  familiar  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  church  history. 


^  Casuistry  of  the  most  scandalously  immoral  kind  bad  been  tainted  ont  a  few 
years  before  this  time  in  the  writings  of  the  Jesuit  Baany.  The  Jesuits  boldly 
avowed  that  the  opinions  were  '  detestable ;'  that  th&jr  *  marked  an  abandoned  con- 
science ;*  a  holder  of  such  ideas  must  be  ^  an  organ  of  the  demon.'  They  denied, 
however,  that  the  book  of  Baany  contained  the  cited  passage,  and  thus  they  raised 
a  loud  outcry  of  fraud  and  imposture.  TA«y,  however,  were  the  fraudulent  im- 
postors themselves :  the  passage  was  6auny*s.  At  length,  when  all  knew  that  the 
opinion  had  been  held  by  a  Jesuit,  they  turned  round  and  affirmed  the  doctrine 
to  be  innocent  I  Oh,  the  fortuity  of  those  who  defend  abominations  and  deal  in 
calumnies ! 

>"  This  remark  was  all  the  more  cutting  since  the  same  Pope,  Urban  VIII.,  who 
condemned  Galiko,  also  was  the  first  to  condemn  the  work  of  Jansenism.  It  may 
be  consolatory  for  the  reader  to  be  informed  that  the  Pope  in  1821  repealed  the 
censure  on  the  earth  for  moving ;  so  that  it  has  gone  round  the  sun  twenty-nine 
times,  and  also  turned  on  its  own  axis  for  twenty-nine  years,  f^eed  from  the  danger 
of  the  papal  ban. 

"  Pascal  says :  '  Vous  dites  que,  pour  toute  r^ponse  k  mes  qninze  lettres,  U  suffit 
de  dire  quinze  fois  que  je  suis  h^r^ti^ue ;  et  qu*<ctant  d^clar€  tel,  je  ne  m^te 
aucuue  creance.' 

.         :.  The 
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The  nuns  of  Port  Royal  were  allowed  a  few  years  of  tranqiul- 
lity :  Rome,  however,  was  yet  further  preparing  its  weapons.  It 
was  needful  to  have  such  decrees  as  would  admit  of  no  evasion. 
At  firsts  through  the  error  of  a  Jesuit,  it  had  been  maintained 
that  the  five  propositions  were  found  in  so  many  words  (totidem 
verbis)  in  Jansenius :  this,  however,  was  a  statement  that  refuted 
itself.  The  question  then  turned  on  the  substance  and  sense.  It 
was  easy  to  point  out  statements  of  Jansenius  which  resemUed 
the  propositions:  resemblance,  however,  is  not  identity — nonne 
canis  lupo  simiUimus;  and  as  these  passages  in  Jansenius  rested 
on  SU  Augustine  (whom  the  Pop^  of  course  had  not  con- 
demned), everything  tunied  on  the  sense  in  which  expressions 
were  used. 

Alexander  VII,  was  now  Pope,  the  same  individual  who,  when 
Cardinal  Chigi,  had  been  instrumental  in  procuring  the  original 
decree  of  Innocent  X.  On  the  16th  of  November,  1656  (soon 
after  the  miracle  of  Port  Royal  had  been  solemnly  declared  at 
Paris),  the  Pope  issued  a  new  bull,  afresh  condemning  the  five 
propositions,  and  repeating  the  determination  that  they  are  in  the 
Augudtinus ;  and  further  adding  that  the  sense  in  which  they  were 
condemued  was  the  sense  in  which  they  had  been  stated  by  Jan- 
senius. 

Four  years  afterwards  Louis  XIV.  gave  efiect  to  this  bull.** 
In  December,  1660,  he  convened  an  assembly  of  bishops,  avow- 
ing his  intention  of  exterminating  Jansenism.  De  Marca,  the 
crafty  and  unscrupulous  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  prepared  a  for- 
mulary which  might  entrap  all  who  did  not  yield  blind  submission 
to  Rome. 

'  I  condemn  from  my  inmost  soul,  and  by  word  of  mouth,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ^\e  propositions,  which'  are  contained  in  the  work  of 
Cornelius  Jansenius,  a  doctrine  which  is  not  that  of  St.  Augustine, 
whose  sentiments  Jansenius  has  misinterpreted.' 

Subscription  to  this  formulary,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  was  de- 
manded from  all  the  clergy,  and  all  who  were  engaged  in  tuition 
of  any  kind :  the  presentation  of  such  forms  to  the  laity  was  a 
new  3tep  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 


^  Louis  Xiy.  gi^ve  great  power  to  the  Jesuits,  who  in  their  turn  flattered  and 
caressed  liim>  He  as  yet,  however,  cared  but  little  about  the  Romish  faith ;  his  own 
pleasure  and  power  were  his  idols.  He  one  day  asked  the  Count  de  Grammont  to 
read  the  AugHaHnui^  and  to  tell  him  whether  the  five  propositions  were  in  it  or  not. 
The  count  probably  excused  himself  from  such  a  long  theological  study :  he  re- 
ported, however,  to  the  king  that  he  had  read  the  book,  but  that  he  had  not  met 
with  ^e  propositions;  he  added  to  this  that  they  might  for  aU  that  be  there 
iitcogniio* 

Persecution 
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Persecution  now  commenced  in  earnest  The  dnngeons  of  the 
Bastille  were  crowded  with  thoM  who  refused  to  violate  their 
consciences  by  subscribing  what  they  did  not  believe.  The  very 
passages  of  tne  fortress  were  occupied  by  prisoners.  M.  de  Sacy, 
the  nephew  of  Mere  Angelique,  carried  on  during  this  imprison- 
ment his  well-known  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Uenri  Amauld, 
Bishop  of  Angers,  and  three  other  bishops,  refused  to  accept  the 
formulary,  be  the  consequences  what  they  might 

But  it  was  upon  Port  Royal  that  the  principal  fury  of  the  tem- 
pest discharffed  itself.  The  Mere  Anffelique,  who  was  then  on 
her  deathbed,  encouraged  the  nuns  to  firmness  in  tlieir  mainte- 
nance of  a  good  conscience.  She  had  the  pain,  in  her  last  days, 
of  seeing  seventy-five  scholars,  novices,  and  postulants  removed 
by  force  from  the  shelter  of  Port  Koyal.  After  rather  more  than 
three  months  of  trial,  the  Mere  Anselique  breathed  her  last, 
August  6,  1661,  aged  seventy.  She  left  her  sister,  the  ^nfcle- 
souled  Mere  Agnes,  and  her  niece,  the  clear-minded  and  spiritual 
Mere  Angelique  de  St.  Jean,  as  the  principal  upholders  of  Port 
Royal  and  its  testimony. 

Every  eflTort  that  could  be  devised  was  put  forth  to  make  the 
nuns  sign  the  formulary.  How  could  they  be  so  obstinate  in 
their  own  opinions  ?  Is  the  matter  in  question — whether  certain 
propositions  are  in  a  book  or  not — such  that  it  should  be  treated 
as  one  of  great  importance  ?  Why  should  such  a  point  be  made 
about  upholding  the  writings  and  opinions  of  one  man  ? 

The  replies  to  these  considerations  were  simple  and  easy.  It 
was  not  the  magnitude  of  the  point  at  issue,  but  its  truths  that 
cave  it  its  importance.  They  did  not  believe  the  propositions  were 
m  Jansenius,  they  could  not  therefore  declare  them  to  be  there ; 
they  did  not  believe  that  Jansenius  bad  misrepresented  St.  Au- 
gustine, nor  could  they  on  such  grounds  say  that  he  had  done  so. 
And  as  to  maintaining  one  person's  opinions,  they  could  only  say 
that  they  had  not  raised  the  controversy,  but  those  who  had  im- 
pugned Jansenius.  And  as  to  themselves  personally,  the  nuns 
stated  that  the  work  of  Jansenius  being  in  Latin,  they  could  not 
declare  on  oath  what  its  contents  might  be,  for  they  could  not 
even  read  it ;  they  knew,  however,  that  no  one  had  pointed  out 
the  propositions,  as  condemned,  in  the  work  itself. 

Some  years  of  suffering  and  imprisonment  now  fell  on  the  nuns. 
These  trials  were  sustained  with  that  patience  which  the  Lord 
can  vouchsafe  to  His  people.  It  is  not,  however,  surprising  tliat 
some,  overawed  by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  subscribed  the 
formulary.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  those  who  did  so  had 
previously  been  the  most  enthtisiastic  in  their  Jansenism,  with 
more  of  partisanship  than  of  principle  :  such,  when  they  h^d  once 
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condemned  Jansenius,  became  the  most  treacherous  and  im- 
placable adversaries  of  those  who  remained  stedtast :  this  was 
particularly  the  case  with  some  whom  gratitude  ought  to  have 
restrained. 

France  at  this  time  exhibited  a  strange  spectacle — all  the  in- 
genuity of  the  Jesuits,  all  the  resources  of  Borne,  and  all  the 
power  of  the  most  absolute  king  in  Europe,  vainly  seeking  to 
overcome  the  constancy  and  to  rule  the  consciences  of  a  few  weak 
women.  The  recluses  had  been  scattered  or  consigned  to  dun- 
geons, but  the  nuns  were  a  definite  bodg,  against  which  the  many 
waves  dashed  and  broke:  they  dashed  in  vain,  and  could  not 
overwhelm,  for  there  is  One  who  ruleth  the  raging  of  the  sea  and 
the  strivings  of  the  people. 

In  1668  a  change  took  place.  Clement  IX.  had  such  repre- 
sentations made  to  him  that  he  accepted  the  Jansenist  subscrip- 
tion, by  which  they  rejected  the  five  propositions  without  reference 
to  Jansenius's  works,  and  with  reservation  of  all  senses  laid  down 
by  St.  Augustine  :  this  was  called  the  Pacification  of  Clement  IX. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  the  nuns  signed  any  formulary  at  all ; 
all  charge  of  heresy  was  removed  on  their  giving,  each  of  them, 
a  statement  in  writing  of  what  they  believed  on  the  subjects  con- 
tained in  the  five  propositions. 

The  prison  doors  were  opened  ;  the  Jansenists  who  had  been 
concealed  could  again  publicly  appear ;  and  eleven  tranquil  years 
shone  on  Port  Royal.  It  is  true  that  the  community  had  lost 
their  house  of  Port  Royal  de  Paris,  which  had  been  given  to  the 
few  compliant  nuns  during  the  persecution ;  but  still  they  had 
Port  Royal  des  Champs,  their  original  seat  and  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. 

Jansenistic  principles  now  became  far  more  widely  difiused. 
The  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome  thought  a  Jansenist  was 
not  necessarily  a  heretic  ;  the  schools  of  Port  Royal  flourished 
even  more  than  before  the  persecution  and  imprisonment :  the 
Jansenists  busied  themselves  in  circulating  the  Scriptures  in 
French. 

In  1679  the  Duchess  of  Longueville  died :  she  had  long  been 
considered  the  protectress  of  Port  Royal  from  the  displeasure  of 
the  King  and  the  Jesuits :  it  became  manifest  that  this  had  been 
the  case. 

A  few  weeks  only  passed  before  the  Jesuits  procured  an  order 
from  the  king  that  the  recluses  should  quit  the  valley  of  Port 
Royal  at  once  s,nd  for  ever.  The  nuns  were  then  prohibited  from 
receiving  scholars  or  novices.  A  lingering  persecution  of  thirty 
years  ensued,  in  which  the  suffering  nuns  exhibited  no  small 
measure  of  Christian  grace. 
VOL.  VII. — NO.  XIII.  E  The 
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The  Jcauit  confessors  of  the  King  ruled  with  a  high  hand  in 
spiritual  affairs ;  the  Protestants  were  oppressed  by  toe  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  the  subsequent  frightful  sufferings ; 
the  Jansenists  were  scattered ;  Fenelon  was  banished ;  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  Louis  XIV.  restrained  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
in  his  dominions.  All  that  he  thus  gained  from  the  court  of 
Rome  was  so  much  the  more  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits. 

Amongst  others  who  had  received  some  Jansenistic  doctrines 
were  that  learned  and  laborious  body  the  French  Benedictines. 
They  commenced  the  publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Augustine  m  1679,  the  year  of  the  recommencement 
of  the  persecution.  For  this  they  used  ancient  and  authoritative 
MSS.,  and  all  were  astonished  to  find  that  St.  Augustine  appeared 
far  more  of  a  Jansenist  than  ever  before.  The  truth  is,  that 
copyists  and  editors  had  altered  passages  from  time  to  time  so  as 
to  make  them  less  offensive  to  the  Romish  prejudices.  Thus  even 
Jansenius  had  never  known  the  full  Augustinianism  of  St  Augus- 
tine himself.  The  Jesuits  charged  the  Benedictines  with  having 
falsified  their  MSS.,  a  charge  which  only  recoiled  on  those  who 
brought  it. 

Amongst  those  who  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  especially  upheld  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  France  was 
Quesnel,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory.  His  RMexioTis  Mo- 
rales found  many  readers,  and  they  were  recommenaed  by  many 
bishops.  Surely  we  may  conclude  from  this  that  many  hearts  re- 
sponded to  the  Christian  truth  which  he  had  thus  taught.  Some, 
however,  changed  with  changing  circumstances.  De  Noailles,  as 
Bishop  of  Chalons,  had  in  lt595  strongly  recommended  Quesnel's 
writings  to  his  diocese  ;  but  scarcely  a  year  after,  when  he  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  same  De  Noailles  became  the 
opponent  and  condemner  of  works  precisely  similar.  The  King 
and  the  Jesuits  would  be  obeyed,  and  De  Noailles  had  the  weak- 
ness to  comply. 

The  same  archbishop  (who  became  Cardinal  De  Noailles) 
afterwards  went  further  still  in  his  deflections.  A  few  years  later 
the  Jesuit  party,  with  the  powerful  influence  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  decided  on  the  erUire  destruction  of  the  community  of 
Port  Royal  des  Champs ;  they  would  not  wait  the  deaths  of  a 
few  ladies,  mostly  elderly;  they  betook  themselves  to  speedier 
measures.  A  question  was  raised  how  far  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  could  be  conscientiously  administered  to  those  who 
had  not  signed  the  whole  formulary.  At  the  same  time  Port 
Royal  de  Paris  was  encouraged  to  carry  on  a  law-suit  against 
Port  Royal  des  Champs,  demanding  all  the  property  of  both  houses. 

De 
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De  Noailles  entreated  the  nuns  to  sign  the  formulary  as  a 
matter  of  human  faith.  Had  they  done  this,  all  molestation  as 
to  property  and  liberty  would  cease.  In.  1705  Clement  XL 
issued  his  bull  Vineam  Domini  Sahaotli^  in  which  he  attacked  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  and  took  as  high  a  ground  on  the  Jansenist 
points  as  Alexander  VII.  himself.  The  nuns  refused  to  receive 
this  bull.  The  last  abbess,  Madame  de  Boulard,  died  in  1706, 
and  no  royal  permission  had  been  given  to  elect  a  successor. 
The  dying  abbess  named  as  prioress  Madame  Dumesnil  Cour- 
tiaux,  who  had  to  sustain  the  last  storm. 

The  King  and  the  Jesuits  procured  whatever  bulls  they  wanted 
from  the  Pope  ;  and  when  these  did  not  sufficiently  set  forth  the 
Jansenist  heresy  of  the  nuns,  they  were  returned  from  Paris  to 
Rome  with  corrections  and  alterations,  to  which  the  Pope  acceded. 
The  title-deeds  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs  were  in  tlie  hands  of 
M.  de  St.  Claude,  one  of  the  recluses.  To  obtain  possession  of 
these  documents,  the  Jesuits  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  sent 
to  the  Bastille,  and  they  seized  all  his  papers :  he  remained  in 
prison  for  seven  years. 

On  January  20,  1709,  Pere  le  Chaise,  the  king's  confessor, 
died,  aged  eighty-five  years :  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  lived  to  see 
the  axe  laid  at  the  root  of  the  heretical  tree.  On  the  following 
11th  of  July,  Cardinal  de  Noailles  was  forced  to  issue  his  order 
for  the  suppression  of  the  abbey.  On  the  29th  of  October  fol- 
lowing the  valley  was  filled  witli  troops ;  a  commissary  entered 
the  abbey,  who  demanded  all  title-deeds  that  they  might  have 
there ;  he  then  further  declared  his  commission  to  disperse  the 
nuns  immediately.  The  prioress  gave  them  her  blessing  for  the 
last  time,  and  they  were  sent  separately  into  confinement  in  dif- 
ferent nunneries,  as  obstinate  heretics.  Their  removal  was  accom- 
panied by  circumstances  of  great  cruelty. 

To  be  condemned  as  heretics  was  to  them  a  bitter  ciip  :  they 
were  deprived  of  the  sacraments,  which  from  their  point  of  view 
was  a  sentence  of  the  extremest  character.  Thus  they  passed 
years  of  suffering.  The  mother-prioress  was  confined  at  Blois, 
where  she  died,  after  six  years  of  captivity.  In  her  last  illness  she 
was  allowed  no  rest  on  the  subject  of  the  formulary.  The  Bishop 
of  Blois  troubled  her  incessantly ;  she  must  either  sign  or  else 
die  without  the  sacraments.  What  an  alternative  to  one  who 
regards  the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  Romanist  aspect  I  The  grace 
of  the  Gospel,  however,  triumphed.  The  bishop  asked  her, 
'  What  will  you  do  when  you  have  to  appear  before  God,  bearing 
the  weight  of  your  sins  alone?'  The  dying  prioress  replied, 
'  Having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  His  cross,  my  Saviour 
hath  reconciled  all  things  unto  Himself  in  the  body  of  His  flesh 
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through  death,  to  present  us  hol^  and  unhlameable  and  unre- 
provable  in  His  sight,  if  we  continue  in  the  faith  grounded  and 
settled,  and  be  not  moved  away  irom  the  hope  ot  the  Gospel/ 
She  then  added,  with  clasped  hands,  ^  In  Thee,  O  Lord,  have  I 
trusted,  nor  wilt  Thou  suffer  the  creature  that  trusts  in  Thee  to  be 
confounded.'  The  bishop  reviled  this  dying  saint,  who  meekly 
besought,  with  many  tears,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  receive 
the  sacrament.  The  bishop  absolutely  rejected  her  request,  as 
coming  from  a  confirmed  heretic.  *  Well,  my  lord,'  she  replied, 
wiping  her  eyes,  '  I  am  content  to  bear  with  resignation  what- 
ever deprivation  my  God  sees  fit;  I  am  convinced  that  His 
divine  grace  can  supply  even  the  want  of  sacraments.'  Slie  fell 
asleep  m  the  Lord  tne  same  night,  March  18,  1716,  in  her 
seventieth  year.  Such  was  the  evangelical  spirit  of  the  holy 
confessors  of  Port  Royal. 

ITie  nuns  were  dispersed  in  1709 :  in  the  following  year  the 
cloister  was  pulled  down;  in  1711  the  bodies  were  disinterred 
from  the  burial-ground,  with  the  grossest  brutalities  and  inde- 
cency ;  and  in  1713  the  church  itself  was  demolished.)'  Thus  fell 
Port  Royal ;  and  De  Noailles  had  ordered  this  work  of  destruc- 
tion, not  from  hate,  but  simply  from  weakness ! 

Bitter  indeed  was  the  cardinal's  remorse  of  conscience;  his 
criminal  compliance  with  the  demands  of  an  earthly  sovereign 
pressed  on  his  spirit  as  an  intolerable  load.  At  length,  in  solemn 
testimony  of  his  repentance  of  the  crime  in  which  he  had  been 
made,  through  his  weakness,  a  participant,  he  went  himself  to  the 
ruins  of  Port  Royal  that  he  might  there  mourn  as  a  penitent :  he 
would  see  in  those  ruins  the  extent  of  the  desolation  which  he  had 
caused — he  would  look  at  all  the  magnitude  of  his  offence  before 
God,  and  as  his  sin  had  been  public,  so  should  be  his  repentance. 
He  approached  the  spot  with  bitter  groanings ;  he  exclaimed,  *  I 
will  not  be  spared  any  part — I  will  see  my  enormous  sin  in  all  its 
horrors.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  this  miserable  devastation,  here 
wiU  I  unburden  my  mind— here  it  may  be  (oh,  may  it  indeed  be 
here  !)  that  the  God  of  all  compassion  will  yet  have  mercy  on  me^ 
a  miserable  sinner.'  He  looked  at  the  devastated  burial-ground, 
which  ome  had  contained  the  remains  of  many  holy  servants  and 
confessors  of  Christ ;  the  sight  seemed  to  fill  him  with  despair. 
*  Oh ! '  he  cried,  '  all  these  dismantled  stones  will  rise  against  me 


p  The  abbey  of  St.  Cjran,  which  had  given  its  name  to  M.  de  St.  Cyran,  was 
also  levelled  with  the  ground.  In  the  time  of  Barcos,  M.  de  St.  Cyran's  nephew, 
Jansenism  had  prevailed  in  it  Lancelot,  the  Port-Royal  writer,  who  had  there 
become  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  banished  to  Quimperley,  in  Lower  Brittany.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  97,  Apr.  15,  1712. 
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at  the  day  of  judgment !  Ob !  how  shall  I  ever  hear  the  vast, 
the  heavy  load ! ' 

Let  us  not  judge  the  Cardinal  de'  Noailles  t(Jo  harshly  ;  he  had 
tried  to  maintain  a  high  place  in  court  favour,  and  step  after  step 
of  criminal  compliance  led  at  length  to  those  deeds,  the  memory 
of  which  plunged  him  into  this  depth  of  anguish. 

De  Noailles  earnestly  desired  to  repair,  as  far  as  still  was 

E)ssible,  the  evil  which  he  had  wrought :  so  long,  however,  as 
ouis  XIV.  lived  nothing  could  be  done.  On  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  in  September,  1715,  the  power  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  ceased,  ana  from  that  time  the  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  impri- 
soned nuns  were  more  effectual.  At  length  the  six  surviving 
sufferers  were  released,  five  of  them  were  received  into  the  abbey 
of  Malnoue  and  one  in  that  of  Etrees,  as  honoured  confessors  of 
Christ.  To  their  prayers  did  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  commend 
himself ;  and  he  became  the  avowed  advocate  and  protector  of 
those  to  whom  he  had  caused  such  suffering.*i  May  we  not  trust 
that  his  repentance  of  heart  had  indeed  been  wrought  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  that  the  prayers  of  those  who  forgave,  even  as 
they  had  been  forgiven  of  God  for  Christ's  sake,  had  been  heard 
on  his  behalf.  We  may  admire  the  working  of  the  grace  of  God ; 
the  sufiering  prioress  and  the  guilty  carainal  might  alike  meet 
in  the  presence  of  God  through  the  hlood  and  merits  of  Christ 
our  Saviour. 

Father  Quesnel  has  already  been  mentioned,  whose  writings 
had  done  much  to  spread  truth  in  France.  He,  too,  had  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  Jesuit  advisers  of  Louis  XIV.  That 
monarch,  in  consequence,  procured  from  Rome  the  bull  Uni- 
genitiuSf  condemnatory  of  his  writings,  and  all  that  had  been 
written,  or  that  ever  might  appear,  in  their  defence.  In  this  bull, 
which  Clement  XI.  issued  September  8,  1713,  one  hundred  and 
one  propositions  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Quesnel  were  con-- 
demned,  ^  as  false,  captious,  evil  sounding,  offensive  to  pioiis  ears, 
scandalous,  pernicious,  rash,  injurious  to  the  Church  and  its  cus- 
toms, contumelious,  not  against  the  Church  merely  but  also, 
against  the  secular  authorities,  seditious,  impious,  blasphemous, 
suspected  of  heresy,  and  also  savouring  of  heresy  itself;  also 


"i  When 'Madame  de  Yalois  (the  nun  who  afterwards  resided  in  the  abbey  of 
Etrees)  was  freed  from  her  imprisonment,  De  Noailles  wrote  to  her  on  the  subject 
of  her  now  being  admitted  to  the  sacrament.  In  greater  testimony  to  her  not  being 
a  heretic,  he  proposed  that  this  solemnity  should  take  place  publicly  at  Paris,  at  the 
church  of  St.  Genevi^e.  This  should  be  another  proof  of  his  repentance  for  the 
nnjust  excommunication.  It  took  place  accordingly  at  that  church  ;  but  Madame 
de  Valois,  out  of  delicacy  to  the  feelings  of  the  cardinal,  caused  it  to  be  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

favouring 
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fiivouring  heretics,  heresies,  and  schism,  erroneous,  nearly  allied 
to  heresy,  often  condemned ;  and  furthermore,  also  heretical ; 
and  sundry  heresies^  especially  those  contained  in  the  weIl*known 
propositions  of  Jausenius,  and  that,  too,  in  the  sense  in  which 
those  were  condemned/  .  The  bull  did  not  specify  wkwh  of  the 
propositions  belonged  severally  to  each  of  these  heads  of  con- 
demnation. 

This  was  the  triumph  of  doctrinal  Jesuitism :  Le  Tellier,  the 
Kind's  Jesuit  confessor,  arranged  the  terms  of  the  bull.  It  seemed 
as  if  every  feeling  of  piety  towards  God,  and  every  apprehensiwi 
of  His  grace,  was  to  be  extinguished  throughout  the  Papal 
Church — as  if  all  who  adhered  at  all  to  many  doctrines  that  had 
been  regarded  as  orthodox,  were  to  have  their  feelings  and  their 
consciences  outraged.  The  Jesuits  earnestly  pressed  the  accept- 
ance of  this  bull.' 

Quesnel,  like  many  other  leading  Jansenists,  had  found  a 
refuge  in  the  Netherlands ;  he  continued  to  maintain  his  doc- 
trines, and  defend  their  orthodoxy,  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  Amsterdam  in  1719 ;  he  was  then  eighty-five. 

The  bull  Unigenitus  was,  however,  by  no  means  generally 
received :  there  was,  indeed,  no  longer  a  united  body,  like  Port 
Royal,  to  act  as  a  focus  of  Jansenism,  but  the  scattered  Jan- 
senists were  numerous,  for  had  there  been  no  Port  Royal, 
Jansenism  would  equally  have  existed.  Their  numbers  now  in- 
creased, from  the  fact  that  any  who  had  even  a  slight  apprehen- 
sion of  grace  found  themselves  opposed  by  this  decree.  The 
Jansenists  continued  to  be  proscribed  in  France,  but  all  their 
oppressions  and  persecutions  led  to  many  feeling  a  warm  sym- 
pathy on  their  behalf.  Not  only  did  some  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries refuse  to  receive  the  bull,  but  even  in  France  several  bishops 
solemnly  appealed  from  the  decision  of  Pope  Clement  XL  to  the 
next  general  council. 

Tne  bull  Unigenitus  placed  Jansenism  on  a  new  ground ;  it  no 
longer  professed  submission  to  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  popedom. 

^  The  following  were  some  of  the  anathematized  propositions : — 

*  37.  Faith  is  the  primary  grace,  and  the  fountain  of  all  others.    2  Pet  i.  S.' 

*  50.  In  vain  do  we  cry  to  God,  My  Father,  unless  the  spirit  of  love  be  that  which 
cries.    Rom.  viii.  15.' 

*  55.  God  only  crowns  hve :  he  who  runs  from  anoUier  impulse,  from  any  other 
'motive,  runs  in  vain.    I  Cor,  vi.  («c)  34.' 

*  58.  Where  there  is  not  love  there  is -neither  God  nor  religion.     1  John  iv.  8.' 

*  76.  Nothing  is  more  extensive  than  the  Church  of  God,  for  all  the  elect 
righteous  of  all  ages  compose  it.    Eph.  ii.  22.' 

*  91.  The  fear  of  unjust  excommunication  ought  never  to  hinder  us  from  ful- 
filling our  dutjjr.  We  never  so  out  of  the  Church,  even  when  we  seem  to  be 
expelled  from  it  by  the  wickedness  of  men,  when  through  love  we  are  united  to 
God,  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  Church  itself.    John  ix.  22,  23.' 

The 
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Tlie  Jansenists  now  lamented  tliat  they  had  not  plainly  seen  from 
the  first  the  point  at  which  Rome  was  aiming,  the  rejection  of  the 
doctrines  found  in  St.  Augustine's  works.* 

In  tracing  the  course  of  the  Jansenists  we  must  bear  in  mind 
how  they  had  received  as  an  axiom  that  out  of  the  Church  there 
is  no  salvation ;  and  then,  by  identifying  Roman  Catholicism  with 
the  Church,  they  were  driven  into  the  inconsistency  of  conceding 
to  the  papal  decisions  as  far  as  their  consciences  could  at  all  go. 
This  led  to  not  a  few  of  their  weaknesses. 

This  later  phase  of  Jansenism,  in  which  papal  infallibility  was 
niterly  repudiated,  even  while  the  endeavour  was  made  to  preserve 
Church  unity,  extended  its  influence  widely.  Ranke  says  of  the 
Jansenists  of  this  period,  '  We  find  traces  of  them  in  Vienna  and 
in  Brussels,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  every  part  of  Italy. 
They  disseminated  their  doctrines  throughout  all  Roman  Catholic 
Christendom,  sometimes  openly,  oftener  in  secret.' 

The  Jesuits,  meanwhile,  had  Rome  fiiUy  in  their  power.  Their 
acts  and  intrigues,  however,  excited  deeper  and  deeper  discontent. 
Strong  representations  were  made  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  who  pro- 
bably would  have  remodeled  the  order,  and  restrained  it,  if  he  had 
lived  longer.  His  successor,  Clement  XIII.,  favoured  the  Jesuits. 
All  Europe,  however,  rang  with  well-founded  charges  against 
them — ^the  courts  were  alarmed ;  they  were  excluded  from  some 
countries,  and  a  modification  of  the  order  was  demanded,  Lorenzo 
Bicci,  the  general  of  the  order,  was  inflexible  ;  he  maintained, 
sint  ut  suntj  aut  non  sint.  The  Pope  said  that  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  constitution  of  the  order  by  the  Church  could  not 
be  changed. 

In  the  beginning  of  1769,  the  ambassadors  of  Naples,  Spain, 
and  France  appeared  before  the  Pope,  and  demanded  tiie  suppres- 
sion of  the  order.  The  Pope  convened  a  consistory,  but  the  blow 
was  too  great  for  him ;  he  expired,  February  2,  the  evening  before 
it  should  liave  met. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  of  honoured  me- 
mory,^ a  Pope  tinged  with  Jansenist  sentiments,  and  thus  uphold- 
ing 

*  It  is  too  obvions  to  need  much  remark  that  the  question,  *  What  saith  the 
Scripture  f  had  but  little  prominence  in  the  history  of  Jansenism.  They  read  and 
priTOd  the  Scriptures ;  but  their  idea  of  *  the  Church '  had  too  strong  a  hold  on 
their  minds  to  lead  them  simply  to  the  word  of  God.  The  questions  vere  thus 
narroved  to  how  &r  were  certain  Scripture  doctrines  recognized  by  the  Fathers  ? 
Happily  they  fixed  on  the  same  anti-Pelagian  statements,  which  gave  light  also  to 
the  Reformers. 

'  The  Jesuits  haye  in  vain  sought  to  asperse  the  character  of  this  man ;  their 
unrelenting  enmity  has  even  extended  to  the  forging  of  writings  in  his  name  of  an 
infidel  tendency.  God  hath  said,  *  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbour.'    The  Jesuits  are  charged  on  good  grounds  with  having  poisoned  this 

Pope. 
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ing  the  doctrines  of  St  Angostine.     After  a   formal  process, 
be  abolished  the  order  by  the  brief  ^  Daminus  ac  Redemptory 
July  21,  1773.« 

For  forty  years  the  Jesuit  institute  was  thus  proscribed ;  when 
in  our  days  ]rius  VII.  was  induced,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  restore  the 
order,  as  an  important  buttress  of  the  papacy.  He  issued  his  bull 
for  that  purpose  (*  Sollicitudo  omnium  I^lesiarum '),  August 
7,1814. 

Unhappily,  Jesuitism  has  only  been  resuscitated  to  a  course  of 
as  much  evil,  and  of  more  dexterous  policy,  than  before.' 

Many 

Pope.  Some  of  the  order  have  leemed  to  make  a  merit  of  tlus  murder !  Tlw 
Lord  will  jadge  riffhteoosly  between  the  Jesuiti  and  their  victims. 

The  writer  was  frequently  asked  at  Rome  the  ensnaring  question,  *  Do  you  like 
the  Jesuits?*  To  this  he  replied  (perhaps  too  freAj),  *  No  !*  To  the  &rther  query, 
*  Why  not?*  he  used  to  find  the  most  eouTeuient  answer  to  be,  '  For  the  same 
reasons  that  led  Pope  Clement  XIV.  to  abolish  the  order.'  This  was  in  general 
enough. 

'^  It  is  instructiye  to  observe  how  the  Jesuits,  in  opposing  Jansenism,  really  led 
the  way  to  the  suppression  of  their  own  order.  They  reckoned  more  than  ever  on 
the  goodwill  of  the  papal  court,  and,  ruling  with  a  high  hand,  they  lost  their  former 
tact :  a  ri^d  policy  was  all  that  remained. 

The  united  acts  of  Louis  XI V.  and  the  Jesuits,  in  crushing  alike  Protestants, 
Quietists,  and  Jansenists,  drove  religion  well  nigh  out  of  France.  What  a  spectacle ! 
The  same  monarch,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  evil-minded  and  pharisaical 
woman,  persecuting  not  only  Protestants,  but  also  such  men  as  Fenelon,  among  the 
brightest  and  holiest  of  those  who  owned  the  authority  of  Rome.  Thus  was  the 
tram  laid  which  led  to  the  fearful  explosion  in  which  altar  and  throne  alike  fell, 
and  cUheUm  was  nationally  embraced.  How  the  mind  of  Voltaire  was  affected  by 
the  abominable  deeds  of  men  who  processed  the  name  of  Christ,  is  shown  by  his 
juvenile  verses,  in  which  he  speaks  so  indignantly  of  the  destruction  of  Port-Royal 
that  he  was  sent  for  a  year  to  the  Bastille. 

'  The  mode  of  acting  adopted  by  the  Jesuits  is  varied  according  to  circumstances, 
but  the  end  is  always  the  same, — the  aggrandizement  of  the  order,  united  with  im- 

Slacable  opposition  to  evaneelic  truth.    When  the  states  of  Europe  were  ruled  by 
espotic  monarchs,  they  sought  dominion  throuffh  them ;  now,  however,  they  conform 
themselves  to  sentiments  of  a  more  liberal  kind — when  they  find  it  fit. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  where  Jesuits  do  not  introduce  themselves,  and  where  they  do 
not  obtain  indirect  power  through  other  Roman  Catholic  orders.  One  danger  is, 
that  the  Jesuits  are  so  untangible  a  body,  that  it  is  often  difficult  really  to  know 
who  does  or  does  not  belong  to  the  order.  There  appear  to  be  only  one  or  two 
'  houses  of  profession '  out  of  Rome ;  and  thus,  while  there  are  comparatively  few 
who  have  taken  all  the  vows,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  persons  attached  to  the 
order,  but  in  a  different  position.  No  civil  state  would  admit  into  its  bosom  those 
who  maintain  and  practise  the  principles  of  Jesuitism,  did  it  really  know  what  those 
principles  are,  and  could  it  be  easily  ascertained  who  are  Jesuits  and  who  are  not. 
The  principles  which  cause  any  crime  committed  in  obedience  to  the  superior  to 
be  regarded  as  a  religious  duty,  and  the  frightful  casuistry  which  rejects  the  solemn 
obligation  of  an  oath,  show  how  demoralized  and  demoralizing  the  order  must  be. 
It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  any  one  puts  himself  forward  ostensibly  as  a  Jesuit, 
unless  be  be  a  person  of  superior  address  and  intelligence — one  who  is  likely  to 
commend  his  order  in  public  estimation.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  when 
a  Jesuit  finds  himself  in  a  country  where  Jesuits  are  not  admitted,  his  order  can 
make  provision  that  his  membership  in  it  shall  be  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being : 
this  makes  it  difficult  to  deal  with  him  as  an  actual  Jesuit    The  provision  is  of 

course 
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/  Many  lessons  may  be  learned  from  the  excellences,  the  defects, 
the  services,  and  the  suflFerings  of  Port  Royal.  We  may  see  how 
hopeless  an  attempt  it  is  fully  to  carry  out  the  truth  of  God  when 
the  communion  of  Rome  is  at  all  owned.  We  may  see  how  His 
grace  may  work  even  there — we  may  see  how  He  can  honour  the 
service  of  those  who  have  but  very  partial  light ;  and  the  perse- 
cution shows  us  not  only  the  evil  character  of  Jesuitism  (a  system 
against  which  we  cannot  be  too  much  on  our  guard),  but  it  also 
exhibits  bright  examples  on  the  part  of  the  sufferers.  '  This  is 
thankworthy,  if  a  man  for  conscience  toward  God  endure  grief, 
suffering  wrongfidly'  (1  Pet.  ii.  19).  '  Blessed  are  they  which 
are  persecuted  for  righteousness  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven'  (Matt.  v.  10). 

In  vain  do  men  on  earth  presume  to  condemn  faithful  beUevers 
in  a  crucified  Saviour  as  heretics ;  their  master  bids  them  rejoice, 
for  great  is  their  reward  in  heaven.  The  Church  has  ever  pro- 
fessed its  belief  in  *  the  communion  of  saints :'  will  not  every  one 
who  rests  on  the  blood  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  who  loves 
Him  and  his  members,  rejoice  that  they  shall  meet  in  the  Church 
triumphant  with  such  as  Jansenius,  St.  Cyran,  the  Amaulds, 
Pascal,  De  Sacy,  and  Quesnel  ? 


§  IL— THE  CONTINUANCE  OF  THE  JANSENISTS  IN 
THE  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF  UTRECHT. 

It  was  a  Protestant  country  that  afforded  such  a  refuge  and 
shelter  to  the  remnant  of  the  Jansenists  that  they  could  again 
appear  as  a  definite  and  tangible  body.y    There  were  in  Holland 

many 

course  a  mere  name — a  mere  fiction ;  and  he  acts  all  the  while  as  a  deyoted  senrant 
t>f  his  superiors. 

The  hateful  casuistry  by  which  oaths  are  regarded  as  mere  I'este,  *  because  the 
inward  intention  to  swear  was  wanting/  is  a  solemn  subject.  It  stands  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  Pope's  dispensing  power  in  the  case  of  oaths.  Protestant 
governments  were  formerly  so  much  alive  on  the  point,  that  in  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  they  took  no  oath  from  a  Boman  Catholic  prince,  but  required  hU  word  of 
honour  as  a  knight  and  a  gentleman.  Over  this  the  Pope  had  no  power,  for  it  was  no 
religions  bond. 

The  Romish  bishops,  however,  are  bound  to  the  Pope  by  an  oath  from  which  he 
is  sure  not  to  free  them :  they  have  to  swear  in  their  consecration  to  augment  the 
Pope's  power  as  far  as  they  can,  and  also  to  persecute  heretics  to  the  best  of  their 
abili^.  Happily  they  are  not  allowed  in  this  country  to  carrv  out  the  principle 
laid  down  in  their  instructions  to  theological  candidates,  namely,  that  one  ground 
of  Luther's  condemnation  was  his  heresj/  *  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  to  bum  heretics.'    This  is  still  reprinted  with  approbation  at  Home. 

y  •  With  an  ever>advancinff  courage,  they  (the  Jansenists)  matured  a  doctrine  on 
the  subject  of  the  Church,  wnich  ran  counter  to  the  Roman  on  that  point ;  nay, 

under 
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• 
many  Roman  Catholics,  and  amongst  them  the  Angostinian  opi- 
nions had  been  widely  spread,  insomnch  tliat  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Holland  were  appa- 
rently regarded  as  mostly  Jansenists.  Their  numbers  were  then 
estimated  at  830,000.  Amongst  them  many  from  France  had 
settled.  In  a  Protestant  country  the  eflbrts  of  the  Jesuits  were 
impotent  in  seeking  to  raise  up  open  persecution;  they  used 
other  means;  they  sought  to  stifle  all  Jansenism  by  using  the 
authority  of  Rome  against  the  local  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Let 
but  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Holland  be  placed  under  the  direction 
of  persons  devoted  to  the  policy  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  then  all  would  be  done. 

Holland  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Utrecht,  a  see 
founded  by  the  English  missionary  St.  Willebrord  in  696.  The 
bishop  was  a  sufiragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  whose  pro- 
vince comprised  most  countries  from  the  Weser  to  the  Scheldt. 
Utrecht  had  been  a  locality  of  no  small  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  labours  of  the  English  missionaries ;  it  was  to  them  a  kind 
of  starting  point  for  those  further  operations  which  they  at  length 
carried  into  most  of  heathen  Germany. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  was  generally  found  that 
Protestant  truth  extended  most  widely  in  those  countries  where 
the  episcopal  sees  were  but  few ;  it  thus  became  a  part  of  the 
papa]  policy  to  increase  the  number  of  prelates  by  subdividing  the 
archiepiscopal  provinces  and  forming  new  dioceses. 

To  this  end,  in  1559,  Pope  Paid  IV.  (the  Pope  under  whom 
the  Marian  persecution  in  England  was  carried  on)  separated 
Holland  from  the  province  of  Cologne,  erecting  Utrecht  into  an 
archbishopric  with  five  sufiragans,  whose  sees  were  Haarlem, 
Deventer,  Leuwarden,  Groningen,  and  Middelburg. 

After  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  the  seven  united 
provinces  which  had  cast  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  the  archbishops  of 
Utrecht  still  continued,  though  under  other  names,  to  exercise 
their  spiritual  authority  over  the  Roman  Catholics  still  in  Holland. 
The  sufiragan  bishops  ceased  to  be  appointed. 

*  The  two  chapters  of  Utrecht  and  Haarlem  still  continued ;  and 
the  former  supplied  the  vacancies  of  the  archbishopric  by  election 
from  time  to  time,  and,  sede  vacante,  the  chapter  governed  canoni- 
cally  by  the  appointment  of  vicars-general. 

The  archbishops  thus  elected  by  the  chapter  of  Utrecht  were 
duly  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  they  bore  the  nominal  title  of 

under  the  safeguard  of  a  Protestant  covemment,  they  gave  effect  forthwith  to  their 
idea.  There  arose  an  archiepiscopal  church  at  Utrecht,  which  held  itself  to  be  in 
general  Catholic,  yet  withal  absolutely  independent  of  Rome,  and  wa^d  an  incessant 
warfere  against  the  Jesuit  ultramontane  tendency.' — Rakke,  b.  viii. 

some 
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some  bishopric  in  partibus  injidelium ;  tbey  were  accredited  by 
the  Pope  as  his  vicars-apostolic  in  Holland,  as  well  as  filling  up 
the  see  of  Utrecht.  This  (as  a  mere  formal  point)  had  to  do 
with  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  archbishop  in  the  vacant 
dioceses  of  his  province. 

The  Jesuits  endeavoured  in  Holland,  as  elsewhere,  to  get 
power  and  influence  into  their  own  hands.  They  opposed  the 
archbishops  in  many  ways,  professing  that  they  acted  in  Holland 
as  missionaries  dependent  only  on  the  Pope  and  the  general  of 
their  order.  While  Sasbold- Vosmer  administered  the  diocese  of 
Utrecht  as  vicar-general,  sede  vacante^  they  revolted  against  his 
authority ;  they  continued  their  revolt  when  he  was  elected  and 
consecrated  archbishop,  under  the  borrowed  title  of  Archbishop  of 
Philippi.  They  acted  still  worse  in  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Rovenius ;  and,  when  questions  respecting  Jansenism  arose,  they 
took  a  place  of  yet  more  determined  opposition  to  those  prelates 
of  Utrecht  who  maintained  the  doctrines  of  grace. 

In  1661  M.  de  Neercassel  was  elected  by  the  chapter  to  the 
vacant  see,  and  consecrated  under  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Caatoria : 
in  many  respects  he  stood  in  close  connection  with  the  persecuted 
Jansenists  in  France ;  several  of  whom,  Dr.  Amauld  himself  for 
one,  found  in  his  episcopate  a  refuge  in  Holland. 

On  his  death,  in  1686,  the  two  chapters  of  Utrecht  and  Haarlem 
jointly  chose  as  his  successor  M.  Van  Heussen,  whom  he  had  par- 
ticularly desired  as  his  coadjutor.  Difficulties,  however,  were 
raised  at  Rome.  The  Jesuits  wished  the  Pope  to  appoint  a 
prelate  of  their  selection ;  to  this  the  chapters  refused  to  submit ; 
they  reassembled,  and  forwarded  to  the  F ope  the  names  of  three 
others,  together  with  that  of  M,  Van  Heussen,  leaving  to  him  to 
select  one  of  the  four :  from  this  list  he  chose  M.  Codde,  who 
was  consecrated  in  1689  as  Archbishop  of  Sebaste. 

The  name  of  this  archbishop  is  often  met  with  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  Jansenists,  especially  in  connection  with  Father 
Quesnel,  and  others  of  similar  sentiments  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Holland.  Of  course  the  Jesuits  were  not  idle ;  Archbishop 
Codde  was  personally  opposed  in  Holland,  and  accusations  against 
him  were  transmitted  to  Rome.  The  papal  court  durst  not  cite 
the  archbishop  as  an  accused  person ;  in  that  case  it  would  have 
been  needful  to  produce  three  things — the  accusers,  the  charge, 
the  witnesses.  Rome  took  another  path ;  Codde  was  invited  to 
Rome,'  and  when  he  arrived  he  was  treacherously  detained  there 
for  three  years  in  defiance  of  all  canonical  regulations.     He  de- 

"  Had  he  declined  the  invitation  he  would  have  immediately  been  charged  -with 
contumacy 

manded 
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manded  to  know  who  were  his  accusers ;  but  this  demand  was  in 
vun.  When  in  ecclesiastical  proceedings  strict  forms  of  justice 
are  set  aside  under  the  pretence  of  paternal  dealing,  brotherly  in- 
vestigation, and  the  like,  then  the  door  is  opened  for  almost  any 
kind  of  dishonesty  and  tyranny ;  the  maxim  of  law.  Potior  est 
conditio  negantis^  is  reversed,  and  the  accused  or  calumniated 
party  has  to  prove  his  innocence,  instead  of  the  accusers  having, 
as  required  by  every  law  divine  (Matt,  xviii.  16 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1 ; 
1  Tim.  V.  19  ;  Deut  xvii.  6),  civil  and  canon,  to  prove  every 
allegation  by  sufficient  testimony.* 

Tne  detention  of  Archbishop  Codde  at  Rome  was  simply  a 
means  of  crushing  the  Church  of  Utrecht,  and  bringing  it  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits.  The  rope  appointed 
Theodore  de  Cock  Vicar-Apostolic  in  Holland  instead  of  Arch- 
bishop Codde :  this  prelate  then,  finding  all  his  tarrying  at  Borne 
had  been  useless,  m»de  his  escape  and  returned  to  Holland. 

In  his  absence  the  Jesuits  had  not  been  idle ;  they  had  intro- 
duced a  schism  which  has  continued :  many  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  Holland  had  joined  the  Jesuit  and  papal  party,  and 
from  that  time  they  have  opposed  the  Jansenist  prelates.  Arch- 
bishop Codde  endeavoured  to  move  Pope  Clement  XI.,  but  this 
was  of  course  in  vain.  He  was  still  archbishop  of  the  see  of 
Utrecht,  although  no  longer  the  vicar-general  of  the  Pope. 
Believing,  however,  that  he  was  personally  the  object  of  attack, 
and  that  the  Church  of  Utrecht  might  still  enjoy  tranquillity  if  he 
were  to  withdraw,  he  took  this  step,  allowmg  the  chapters  of 
Utrecht  and  Haarlem  to  appoint  vicars-general  to  administer  the 

fovernment  in  his  stead,  llie  papal  nuncio  at  Cologne,  Piazza, 
owever  announced  that  he  had  received  the  commission  from  the 
Pope  to  exercise  this  authority.  Against  this  claim  the  chapters 
appealed  and  protested.  > 

At  the  deatn  of  Archbishop  Codde,  in  1710,  it  devolved  on  the 
chapters  to  elect  a  successor ;  this  step,  however,  was  not  taken  at 
once,  because  they  still  endeavoured,  without  compromise,  to 
arrange  the  differences  with  the  Court  of  Rome ;  they  also  saw, 
probably,  that  there  were  no  means  at  that  time  of  obtaining 
consecration  for  the  arcjibishop  whom  they  might  elect.  They 
continued,  therefore,  to  appoint  vicars-general ;  and,  finding  it 
hopeless  to  obtain  a  hearing  at  Rome,  the  chapter  of  Utrecht,  in 
May,  1719,  appealed  to  the  next  general  council  that  might  be 
held,  and  soon  after  the  chapter  of  Haarlem  took  the  same  step. 

■  *  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Cardinal  to  lay  aside  the  strict  forms  of  justice,  which 
afford  protection  to  the  accused,  and  to  treat  the  matter  as  an  affair  of  administration 
between  a  superior  and  his  inferior ; — a  convenient  method,  as  it  leaves  the  fullest 
scope  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.' — Merle  (d'Aubignp),  Hist.  Jief,^  i.456. 

Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile  the  canonical  rights  of  the  two  chapters  had  been 
recognized  by  many  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  high  station  and 
consideration.  The  growing  opposition  to  the  wickedness  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  issuing  of  the  bull  Unigenitus^  which  so  many 
would  not  receive  because  it  contradicts  some  of  the  first  principles 
of  Christian  verity,  led  to  much  sympathy  for  those  who  held 
Jansenist  sentiments. 

At  length  the  chapter  of  Utrecht  took  more  decided  steps.  On 
the  death  of  Clement  XI.  they  hoped  that  his  successor,  innocent 
XIII.,  would  do  them  justice,  and  take  a  different  course  from  his 
predecessor.  They  wrote  to  him  on  the  11th  of  June,  1721, 
requesting  that  no  difficulties  might  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  their 
electing  a  person  so  as  canonically  to  fill  the  vacant  see.  To  this 
letter  they  received  no  reply^  and  when  they  wrote  again,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1722,  the  same  judicious  silence  was  maintained. 
The  chapter,  thus  left  without  any  reply  from  Rome,  determined 
to  proceed  to  a  canonical  appointment;  accordingly,  April  27, 
1723,  Cornelius  Steenhoven  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Utrecht. 
The  chapter  and  the  archbishop  elect  both  wrote  to  the  Pope  to 
notify  the  appointment,  and  to  pray  for  his  confirmation.  These 
letters,  as  well  as  two  more  which  the  chapter  subsequently  sent, 
remained  unanswered.  The  chapter  then  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  all  the  bishops,  and  especially  to  those  in  neighbouring 
dioceses,  on  whom  the  responsibility  of  consecration  devolved  in 
accordance  with  ancient  canons.  They  also  addressed  the  con- 
clave of  cardinals  assembled  for  the  election  of  a  new  Pope  after 
the  death  of  Innocent  XIII. ;  of  this  some  notice  was  taken,  for 
Spinelli,  the  internuncio  at  Brussels,  published  a  letter  prohibiting 
the  neighbouring  bishops  from  taking  a  part  in  consecrating  the 
archbishop  elect. 

After  the  conclave  had  chosen  Benedict  XIII.  as  Pope,  the 
chapter  of  Utrecht  wrote  to  him  in  August,  1724 :  they  in  vain 
waited  for  an  answer  for  more  than  three  months. 

Confirmation  from  Rome,  and  consecration  at  the  hands  of 
neighbouring  bishops,  had  been  sought  alike  fruitlessly ;  and,  as 
the  chapter  deemed  succession  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Church,  they  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  Babylon  in  partibus, 
Dominic  Varlet,  who,  after  having  been  driven  unjustly  and  in- 
tbrmally  from  the  sphere  where  he  had  exercised  his  episcopal 
functions  as  a  vicar-apostolic,  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland ;  in 
that  country  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  well  known  as  an 
upholder  of  those  Christian  verities  which  were  contradicted  by 
the  fatal  bull  Unigenitus,  This  appears  to  have  been  the  ground 
of  his  persecution  by  the  Court  of  Rome. 

The  Bishop  of  Babylon  complied  with  the  request,  and  conscr 

crated 
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crated  Archbishop  Steenhoven  in  his  own  chapel  at  Amsterdam, 
October  15,  1724.  All  the  parties  concerned  formally  wrote  to 
the  Pope  to  notify  to  him  what  had  been  done :  the  papal  court 
at  length  broke  silence,  and  issued  three  damnatory  and  excom- 
municatory  briefs. 

Archbishop  Steenhoven  continued  to  occupy  the  see  of  Utrecht 
for  but  a  very  short  time ;  he  only  lived  to  protest  against  the 
brief  issued  by  the  Pope,  and  to  appeal  to  a  future  general  council. 
After  his  death,  April  3,  1725,  the  chapter  elected  Johannes 
Cornelius  Barchman  Wuvtiers^  who  had  been  one  of  the  vicars- 
general  sede  vacante,  Aner  the  same  notifications  as  had  been 
given  on  a  former  occasion,  the  archbishop  elect  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Babylon,  a  step  which  was  followed,  as  before, 
by  a  condemnatory  brief  from  the  Pope.  This  led  to  new  appeals 
to  the  next  general  council,  and  especially  to  a  declaration  of  the 
Bishop  of  Babylon,  vindicating  his  proceedings  in  perpetuating 
the  episcopal  order  in  Holland,  and  in  consecrating  alone  without 
a  papal  authority  for  that  purpose.  He  also  solemnly  appealed 
against  the  bull  Unigenitus^  and  against  the  act  of  suspension 
promulgated  against  himself,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ispahan.^  Archbishop  Barchman  and  his  clergy  also  formally 
appealed  against  the  bull  Unigenitus. 

This  new  archbishop  received  letters  of  communion  from  many 
bishops;  of  these,  more  than  a  hundred  are  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  church  at  Utrecht.  His  opposition  to  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Jesuits,  in  enforcing  the  bull  UmgenttuSy  made 
many  prelates  feel  that  they  and  he  had  an  important  cause  in 
common.  The  Jesuits  made  Archbishop  Barchman  an  object  of 
their  especial  attack,  and  to  him  it  is  no  small  testimony  that  he 
was  so  opposed  by  such  men. 

We  may  pass  by  the  details  of  a  miracle  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  this  archbishop,  in  healing  a  young  woman  at  Am^ 
sterdam  in  1727.  We  need  only  remark — first,  that  the  faith 
is  stated  to  have  been  in  the  person  healed,  and  the  archbishop 
was  only  passive  in  the  transaction ;  second,  that  her  desire  was^ 
not  that  she  might  be  freed  from  her  distressing  maladies,  so 
much  as  that  there  might  be  a  divine  attestation  to  the  cause  of 
the  archbishop,  and  his  appeal  against  the  doctrines  of  the  bull 
Unigenitus ;  third,  that  the  miracle  was  believed  by  Protestants, 
as  well  as  by  others.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  attesting 
witnesses,  thirtg  were  Protestants. 

This  archbishop  regulated  the  seminary  at  Amersfoort  for  the 

^  How  strange  it  is  to  meet  with  the  names  of  these  Asiatic  prelates,  io  connection 
with  proceedings  in  Holland. 

training 
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training  of  priests ;  the  Bible  and  biblical  instruction  form  an 
important  part  in  the  course  of  study.  He  published  a  charge  in 
1730,  condenmatory  of  the  legend  of  Pope  Gregory  VII. :  this, 
of  course,  would  be  considered  as  a  new  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
court  of  Rome. 

In  1733  Archbishop  Barcbman  died,  aged  forty-one  years. 
The  chapter  shortly  ailer  elected  M.  Vander  Croon,  who  (after 
notifications  to  Rome  as  before)  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Babylon.  This  step  was,  of  course,  followed  by  an  excommuni- 
cation, which  has  this  peculiarity — that  it  assumes  as  true  a 
notorious  error,  that  the  chapter  of  Utrecht  had  become  extinct, 
and  therefore  it  could  not  elect. 

The  new  archbishop,  seeing  the  obstinacy  of  the  Court  of 
Rome,  judged  that  it  would  be  needful  to  re-establish  the  suffi*agan 
bishoprics  of  the  province  of  Utrecht,  in  order  that  the  succession 
of  prelates  might  become  possible.  He  died,  however,  in  1739,. 
without  carrying  this  step  into  execution. 

Archbishop  Meindaarts,  who  succeeded  him,  was  consecrated,  as 
before,  by  the  Bishop  of  Babylon ;  and  after  the  death  of  his  con- 
secrator  (who  had  thus  singularly  perpetuated  episcopacy  in  Hol- 
land), he  himself  restored  the  suffi-agan  see  of  Haarlem  in  1742, 
and  that  of  Deventer  in  1758. 

An  account  of  these  proceedings  was  transmitted  by  Archbishop 
Meindaarts  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  In  this  he  shows  what  the 
conduct  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  in  opposing  the  Church  of  Utrecht, 
because  of  its  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
its  horror  at  the  corrupted  morality  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  archbishop  and  his  two  suffragans,  with  several  priests, 
held  in  September,  1763,  the  council  of  Utreckty  for  the  consoli^ 
dation  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  and  disciphne. 

After  occupying  the  see  for  twenty-eight  years.  Archbishop 
Meindaarts  died  in  1767.  His  successor  was  Van  Nieuwen 
Huysen,  consecrsrted  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  by 
the  two  sufiragans  of  his  province.  A  fresh  excommunication 
against  all  three  followed,  of  course,  from  the  Jesuitically-inclined 
Pone  Clement  XIII. 

On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Van  Nieuwen  Huysen  in  1797, 
Van  Rhin  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and,  occupied  as  Pope  Pius 
VI.  then  was,  in  consequence  of  the  condition  of  Italy,  he  never- 
theless issued  a  brief  of  excommunication.  Pius  VII.  took  similar 
steps  in  an  early  part  of  his  pontificate,  when  Archbishop  Van 
Rhin  filled  up  the  two  suffragan  sees  which  had  become  vacant  by 
death. 

In  1808  Archbishop  Van  Rhin  died ;  and  just  as  the  chapter  of 
Utrecht  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  elect  a  successor, 

the 
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the  minister  of  Louis  Buonaparte,  then  King  of  Holland,  inter- 
posed a  prohibition  *  until  the  organization  of  public  worship  in 
the  kingdom  of  Holland/  The  chapter  then  appointed  vicars- 
ffeneral  Gilbert  de  Jong,  Bishop  of  Deventer,  and  Willibrord 
Van  Os,  president  of  the  seminary  of  Amersfoort.  The  chapter 
in  Tiun  applied  for  permission  to  proceed  to  a  canonical  election. 
It  was  evident  that  King  Louis  was  planning  to  fill  the  vacant 
sees  by  prelates  of  his  own  nomination,  just  as  the  civil  power 
ordinarily  appoints  in  most  Roman  Catholic  countries.*'  After 
Napoleon  had  incorporated  Holland  into  his  empire,  the  chapter 
tooK  occasion,  on  his  visit  to  Utrecht,  October  6,  1811,  to  repre- 
sent the  condition  in  which  affairs  stood.  He  gave  a  very  definite 
reply,  that  he  intended  to  nominate  all  the  bishops  of  Holland 
himself  (as  he  did  in  France),  and  that  he  would  arrange  with 
the  Pope  to  that  end.  Napoleon,  it  should  be  remembered,  was 
at  this  very  time  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  I  As  the  Bishop  of 
Haarlem  had  died  in  1810,  the  succession  depended  wholly  on  the 
life  of  the  Bishop  of  Deventer,  De  Jong  :  the  death  of  tins  pre- 
late would  have  extinguished  all  means  of  filing  the  sees,  except 
through  an  accommodation  with  the  Pope.  For  this  apparently 
Napoleon  waited. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  French  usurpation  over  Holland 
terminated,  the  chapter  of  Utrecht  elected  the  vicar-general, 
Willibrord  Van  Os,  to  fill  the  archbishopric :  he  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Deventer  on  the  24th  of  April,  1814.*  On  this 
occasion,  Pius  VII.  fulminated  a  new  brief  of  excommunication. 

The  new  archbishop  soon  supplied  the  vacancy  in  the  see  of 
Haarlem,  by  the  appointment  and  consecration  of  Johannes  Bon  ; 
through  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Ercole  Gonsalvi,  the  Pope's 
secretary  of  state,  this  new  bishop  was  not  excommunicated.  This 
was  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  course  which  Rome  took  on 
these  occasions. 


^  This  is  A  fact  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  in  yain  for  Romanists  to  talk  grandilo- 
quentlj  about  their  bishops  being  elected  by  the  clergy  and  instituted  by  the  Pope ; 
election  is  now  a  strange  and  rare  thing.  In  a  concordat,  such  for  instance  as  that 
entered  into  by  Pius  VII.  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  appointment  is  absolutely 
given  to  the  civil  power ;  and  though  the  act  of  canonical  institution  must  be  the 
Pope's,  yet  he  virtually  conceded  the  right  of  rejecting  the  person  so  nominated ;  he 
thus  became  the  mere  instrument  of  the  civil  power.  The  papal  court  is  willing  to 
take  a  place  of  abject  servility,  so  different  from  the  pretensions  of  Gregory  VII. 
or  Innocent  III.,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  own  ends  the  more  surely.  It  will 
make  no  doctrinal  concession,  but  anything  else  may  be  arranged  on  a  system  of 
expediency.  They  apply  this  same  system  of  expediency  to  their  mode  of  treating 
heretics :  if  the  heretics  be  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  unscfe  to  persecute  them 
then  they  are  permitted  to  abstain/or  the  present.  We  live  under  one  of  these 
intervals. 

**  It  is  instructive  to  see  what  a  different  thing  was  religious  liberty  under  Napo- 
leon from  that  enjoyed  under  Protestant  rule. 

In 
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In  1824  Gilbert  de  Jong,  Bishop  of  De venter,  through  whom 
the  succession  had  been  continued,  died ;  and  before  vVilliam 
Vet,  his  appointed  successor,  had  been  consecrated,  Archbishop 
Van  Os  also  deceased,  February  28,  1825,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  years. 

Bishop  Bon,  of  Haarlem,  was  thus  left  the  only  prelate  in  the 
Dutch  sees,  ani  his  first  care  was  to  consecrate  William  Vet  to 
fill  the  bishopric  of  Deventer.  The  chapter  of  Utrecht  named 
Johannes  Van  Santen  vicar-general  of  the  diocese,  and  June  14, 
1825,  they  elected  him  Archbishop  of  Utrecht ;  he  was  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  Bon,  assisted  by  Bishop  Vet;  Cornelius  de 
Jong,  dean  of  the  chapter  of  Utrecht,  being  regarded  as  repre- 
senting a  third  bishop,  so  as  in  some  sort  to  meet  canonical 
regulaticms." 

Although  Bishop  Bon  had  not  been  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope  at  his  own  consecration,  yet  these  new  proceedings  brought 
forth  new  denunciations  from  Rome ;  the  ancient  animus^  as  well 
as  the  modus  operandi^  continued  the  same. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  excommunicatory  denunciations,  we  may 
insert  that  which  was  fulminated  against  William  Vet,  Bishop  of 
Deventer : — 

'  To  our  very  dear  children,  the  Catholics  residing  in  Holland, 
Leo  XII.  Pope,  health  and  the  apostolic  benediction. 

*  Long  has  the  Catholic  Church  been  troubled  by  the  schism  of 
Utrecht.  What  is  there  that  the  Supreme  Pontiffs,  our  predecessors, 
have  not  done  to  remedy  this  pernicious  evil  ?  But,  by  the  inscrutable 
judgment  of  God,  they  have  not  succeeded,  either  by  salutary  counsel 
or  by  their  respectful  exhortations,  nor  yet  by  the  threat  and  the  appli- 
cation of  canonical  penalties,  in  bringing  back  into  the  way  of  Sfalvafion 
men  who  have  been  blinded,  and  in  recalling  them  to  the  bosom  of  their 
mother,  the  holy  Church. 

*  William  Vet,  who  dares  to  call  himself  Bishop  of  Deventer,  ahd 
who  has  had  the  hardihood  to  inform  us  of  his  election  and  consecra- 
tion, in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  us  on  the  thirteenth  of  Juna  last,  has 

*  In  the  narrative  of  the  succession  of  the  Archbishops  of  Utrecht,  it  repeatedly 
occurs  that  even  one  prelate  alone  consecrated,  who  considered  that  he  was  justified 
in  doing  this  by  the  '  necessity  of  the  case.'  The  canonical  number  of  bishops  to 
act  in  consecrating  is  three ;  if,  however,  there  be  not  this  number,  an  irregularity 
merely  is  incurred :  *  fieri  non  debet,  factum  valet.'  When  Bishop  Lucifer,  of 
CagUan,  alone  consecrated  Paulinus  to  the  see  of  Antioch,  although  the  act  was 
deemed  highly  reprehensible  (on  various  accounts),  yet  it  was  not  doubted  that 
Paulinus  was  thus  made  a  resil  bishop.  It  is  useless  to  search  for  directions  in 
Scripture  on  the  subject,  for  the  subject  is  one  on  which  the  Scripture  gives  no 
directions. 

In  excommunicating  the  bishops  of  Holland,  the  Pope  never  denies  that  they  had 
been  consecrated  as  such,  although  he'  denies  the  validity  of  their  election :  he  «tM- 
pends  them  from  exercising  their  functions  as  bishops :  he  similarly  recognizes  the 
orders  which  they  confer,  by  interdicting  those  whom  they  have  ordained  from 
using  their  functions. 

VOL.  VII. — NO,  XIII.  F  given 
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giyen  us  a  recent  example  of  wich  deteanined  obstinacy.  His  letter, 
it  is  true,  is  filled  with  honey,  and  avows  respect  and  obedience 
towards  us ;  but  this  same  letter  instrucU  us,  also,  how  we  should 
r^;ard  these  feigned  and  long  worn-out  flatteries :  for  William  shows 
himself  involved  in  the  same  errors,  opposed  with  the  same  obstinacy 
to  the  holy  canons,  an(i,  in  one  word,  defiled  with  all  the  pollutions 
with  wliich  his  fellow-schismatics  of  Utrecht  have  been  covered  from 
the  beginning.  William,  however,  has  not  been  afraid  of  setting  them 
forth  as  full  of  innocence  and  exempt  from  wrong,  and  he  has  even 
pronounced  eulogiums  on  them. 

'  Since,  therefore,  William  differs  in  nothing  from  those  whom 
our  predecessors,  after  having  exhausted  the  resources  of  their  pater- 
nal tenderness,  rightly  believed  they  ought  to  punish,  we,  tr&uiing 
in  their  honourable  footsteps,  have  resolved  to  cause  him  to  feel  the 
same  censures ;  for  we  would  not,  dearly  beloved  children,  that  any 
one  of  you  (in  the  midst  of  whom  the  schism  of  Utrecht  insinuates 
itself,  and  lamentably  devours  souls),  deceived  by  the  illusions  of  these 
impostors,  should  follow  them  as  good  pastors,  and  should  receive  the 
deceitful  voice  of  wolves  that  assume  sheep*s  clothing,  the  more  easily 
to  desolate,  carry  off,  and  slay  the  flock. 

*  Thus,  then,  we  decree,  by  the  apostolic  authority  wherewith  we 
are  invested,  and  we  declare,  that  the  election  of  William  Vet  to  the 
see  of  Deventer  is  illicit,  null,  and  void,  and  that  his  consecration  is 
unlawful  and  sacrilegious.  We  excommunicate  and  anathematizk 
the  above-named  William,  and  all  those  who  have  taken  a  part  in  his 
culpable  election,  and  who  have  concurred  by  their  authority,  care,  con- 
"^"^w""  ^""'^I'  whether  to  his  election  or  his  consecration. 

We  decide,  declare,  and  decree  that  they  are  separated  from  the 
Hnr^'llir  ^}%  ^u"^^^  ^  schismatics,  and  that  as  such  they  must 

ex^S^'f^trtht^^^^^^  -''^^^'f  4^n 

bishoDs-  and  wo  .•?/  J-  ?u.     "'*'**"*  "'"<=*'  belong  to  the  order  of 

mZT^ti:^i7of::'^^^i^"^^^  the  penalty  of  incurring  excom 

the  holv  chrSm'V^„&    •    "^A  *"*•"*  ^^^  °**'e>-  declaration,  from  makiDj 

ordei^,  or  doDZ^oZ"^    '"  sacrament  of  confirmation,  oonferrinfe 

declaring  nu  1  Snd  Lw  to  aH  i  Tr  "^  '^^  *»«*«'  ^^^  ^^^^ops  :  farther 

acts  which  he  ^y  I^ve    he   .ardtr  '  T"^  P""^*^'  '^^  ''"'^  ^"S"'*'  *^' 

*  I^t  those,  who  Cve  reL ivl^  '°°.*'  ^  undertake, 
that    they  are  bound  by  susne^i  ^*"^ia8tical  orders  from  him,  know 
should    they  exercifie   the  funo«^"'  ^1^  **>*'  *^ey  incur  irregularity 
received.  ^"<m»s   of  the  orders  which   they  have 

•  It  is  with  regret  and  mi    I, 
the  gruilty.     Oh  I  if  they  were  ^^^  ,*^**  ^«  '^7  these  penalties  on 
Vr^Z  fHr  1^'^^if  they  sli™««lves  struck,  and  plunged  into 
JZ       Lit  I     ^^*  *«»«  of  iov  »;  iT^  *»*^  ^«Pent,  what  joy  should 

S^  ehiSr^7etZirt;  .^^  -"i^rs^:^7  ^°H•""''V' 

prayers,   that  he  would  grant'thi,  cons„/Y- "^"^  f~™  ^'i"". '«  ardent 

insolation  to  us  and  to  all  the 

Church. 
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Church.  Do  the  same,  dearly  beloved  children — you,  whose  invincible 
faith  and  indestructible  union  with  the  holy  apostolic  see,  the  centre  of 
orthodox  unity,  we  so  justly  know  and  commend.  To  assist  you  to  fulfil 
more  willingly,  more  fully,  and  more  joyfully,  this  duty  of  evangelic 
charity,  we  affectionately  bestow  on  you  the  apostolic  benediction. 

'  Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  under  the  seal  of  the  fisherman, 
the  19th  {gueri/,  25th)  of  August,  1825,  in  the  second  year  of  our 
Pontificate." 

Such  was  the  form  of  the  Papal  censure,  as  used  against  any 
of  the  prelates  of  Holland;  the  only  change  made  from  time 
to  time  related  to  the  circumstantial  points,  such  as  dates  and 
names. 

The  yearnings  of  heart  which  the  Pope  expresses  are  among 
the  frequent  instruments  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny ;  they  are  in 
themselves  holy  and  gracious  words,  but  which  have  been 
hahitually  used  by  those  who  have  falsely  assumed  to  themselves 
the  place  of  Diotrephes  (8  John,  9,  10),  and  have  themselves 
been  the  causes  of  divisions  and  offences  (Rc^m.  xvi.  17). 

'  The  Pope  in  the  opening  paragraph  speaks  of  the  schism  of  Utrecht  having  long 
'  troubled  the  Catholic  Charch.'  Ahab  also  charged  Elijah  the  prophet  with  troubling 
Israel.  But,  indeed,  tlie  Romish  church  has  found  the  Jansenists  a  sore  thorn  in 
tfaeir  sides.  Thus  did  Dr.  Wiseman  (now  a  cardinal  and  archbii^op  in  the  Romish 
church)  preach  at  Clapham,  on  Friday,  Aug.  2, 1850 : — *  St.  Alphonsus  was  necessary 
for  an  age  when  all  things  were  infected  with  a  Jansenistic  spirit — when  confession 
was  made  repulsive  and  difficult,  instead  of  persons  being  drawn  to  it  as  the  balm 

of  a  wounded  spirit Persons  now-a-days  can  happily  have  no  experience  of 

what  confession  was  before  St.  Alphonsus— what  a  harsh  and  bitter  thing  Jansenism 
had  made  it,  and  how  severe  were  the  external  penances  enjoined.  He  has  so  changed 
the  face  of  the  Church  [can  she  then  be  semper  eadem'i\  that  now  there  is  perhaps  not 
a  theological  school  in  the  world  which  would  care  to  ^ve  its  students  any  treatise 
of  moral  theology  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  St.  Alphonso,  gentle  to  past  sins,  severe  to 
the  occasion  of  them/ 

How,  then,  had  Jansenism  modified  confession^  St.  Cyran  and  Dr.  Amauld 
taught  the  necessity  of  real  heartfelt  penitence  before  God,  sorrow  for  having 
offended  Him.  They  maintained  that  confession  of  sin  to  a  priest  was  utterly  in 
vain,  so  long  as  the  heart  was  determined  to  go  on  in  the  same  sins.  Of  course 
this  was  a  harsh  doctrine  to  those  who  held  that  sorrow  for  having  offended  God 
was  needless,  and  that  a  man  might  be  saved  (his  sins  being  removed  by  priestly 
absolution)  *  without  having  once  loved  God  in  his  life.' 

This  St.  Alphonso  Liguori,  who  softened  all  this,  was  canonized  in  1839.  The 
acts  of  his  canonization  certify  that  there  was  '  nothing  censurable  in  anything  that 
St  Alphonso  Liguori  had  written/ 

These  writings,  however,  especially  his  '  moral  theology,'  soften  down  sin  in  such 
a  way  as  to  deaden  the  conscience.  All  true  ideas  of  the  sin  of  l^ing,  theft,  and 
other  gross  vices,  are  rooted  out.  In  his  approved  writings  he  continually  cites  <u 
authorities  Lessius,  Sanchez,  Vasquez,  Suarez,  and  others  of  the  immoral  casuists 
whom  Pascal  exposed  in  his  Lettres  ProvincicUes,  It  is  marvellous  that  the  modem 
Romish  authorities  should  bring  these  very  dogmas  anew  into  light :  they  must  pre- 
sume that  Pascal  and  the  Jansenists  are  forgotten. 

On  their  own  principles  of  immorality  ihey  can  deny  all  these  allegations,  even 
though  we  have  them  in  their  own  books  printed  before  our  eyes.  However,  *  God 
is  not  mooked/  and  His  word  has  declared  of  the  heavenly  city,  that  *  ttnthont  are 
liars  .  .  .  and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketb  a  lie/ 

f2  It 
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It  was  a  singular  proceeding  to  excommunieate  and  anathematize 
Bishop  Vet  first,  and  then  to  threaten  him  with  excommunieation 
if  he  did  certain  acts.  It  is  like  menacing  with  death  a  man 
already  slain. 

In  reply  to  the  allegations  of  this  brief  against  the  Prelates  of 
Holland^  it  was  answered : —  * 

*  With  what  have  our  predecessors  been  charged  ? 

*  History  teaches  us : — 

*  Ist  That  they  would  not  subscribe  the  formulary  of  Alexander 
YII.  against  Jansenius. 

^  2nd.  That  they  would  not  receive  the  constitution  Unigeniius  of 
Clement  XX.  against  Father  Quesnel. 

'  8rd.  That  they  would  not  consent  to  the  destruction  of  their 
Churchy  but  have  perpetuated  the  episcopate  in  the  United  Provinces 
of  Holland. 

'  This  is  what  the  brief  does  not  express  distinctly,  and  this  is  what 
it  contains  implicitly. 

'  The  Bishops  of  Holland  have  victoriously  replied  to  these  pretended 
complaints. 

^  As  to  the  first  article,  they  have  said  that  it  is  solely  through  ten- 
derness of  conscience  that  they  and  their  clergy  have  not  been  willing, 
and  still  are  not  willing,  to  affirm  with  imprecation  that  five  propo- 
sitions are  in  the  Augtutinus  of  Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ypres ;  since 
after  having  read  that  work  they  are  not  found  there ;  and  neverthe- 
less that  they  have  always  offered  to  condemn  these  five  propositions, 
making  the  distinction  of  <<  fact "  and  ^^  right." 

^  As  to  the  second  article,  they  state  that  it  is  from  attachment  te 
the  Christian  faith  that  they  have  not  been  willing,  and  that  they  still 
are  not  willing  to  receive  the  constitution  '^  Unigenitus  ;'*  because  the 
one  hundred  and  one  propositions  which  this  bull  condemns,  as  ex- 
tracted from  the  Reflexions  Morales  of  Father  Quesnel,  belong  to  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  Faith,  and  this  would  be  compromised  were  we 
to  receive  a  bull  which  visibly  condemns  the  faith  of  the  Ciiurch,  the 
language  of  holy  Fathers,  and  tradition. 

'  As  to  the  third  article,  they  say  that  in  perpetuating  the  episcopate 
in  Holland,  the  Chapter  of  this  country  have  only  done,  and  still  do, 
what  was  always  done  in  the  Church  during  the  first  fifteen  centuries  r 
when  bishops  were  nominated  by  the  clergy  and  the  people,  ordained 
by  the  bishops  of  the  ecclesiastical  provinces,  and  instituted  by  the 
metropolitan.' 

When  the  Pope,  January  13th,  1826,  excommunicated  Arch- 
bishop Van  Santen,  he,  with  his  two  suffragan  bishops,  issued  a 
circular  *  To  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church,'  intreating 
them  to  seek  to  bring  the  Pope  to  another  course  of  action.  TTiey 
also  addressed  a  declaration  to  all  Catholics,  clerical  and  lay, 
reciting  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been  treated,  and  renewing 
their  appeal  to  a  future  General  Council. 

^  In 
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In  this  declaration  they  gave  an  account  of  the  intercourse 
in  1823,  which  Archbishop  Van  Os  and  his  sufiragans  sought 
to  hold  with  Monsignor  Nazalli,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
Pope  into  Holland  to, arrange,  if  possible,  the  terms  of  a  Can* 
cordat  with  the  Protestant  King  who  then  ruled  both  Holland 
and  Belgium. 

The  archbishop,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  with  the  two  other 
bishops,  went  to  the  Hague,  and  requested  an  audience  of  the 
Nuncio.  They  made  an  application  by  letter,  but  the  only  reply 
was  a  preliminary  demand  tnat  they  should  blindly  and  absolutely 
submit  themselves  to  the  Pope.  Farther  correspondence  followed, 
but  still  no  interview  was  granted,  At  length  two  of  the  Jansenist 
clergjT  had  an  interview  with  Belli,  the  secretary  to  the  Nuncio ; 
this  led  to  a  new  demspd  as  to  what  the  Papal  authorities  re- 
quired them  to  subscribe;  the  terms  were  made  yet  more 
strong : — 

'  I,  the  undersigned,  declare  that  I  submit  myself  to  the  apostolic 
constitution  of  Pope  Innocent  X.,  dated  May  3i8t,  1653,  as  well  as  to 
the  constitution  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  dated  October  16,  1656 ; 
also  to  the  constitution  of  Clement  XI.,  which  commences  with  th^e 
words:  Vineam  Domini  Sabaoth,  dated  July  16th,  1705.  I  reject 
and  condemn  with  my  whole  heart  the  five  propositions  extracted  from 
the  book  of  Cornelius  Jansenius,  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  author, 
the  same  in  which  the  Holy  See  has  itself  condemned  them  in  the 
above-named  constitutions.  I  farther  submit  myself,  without  any  dis* 
tinction,  mental  qualification,  or  explanation,  to  the  constitution  of 
Clement  XI.,  dated  September  8th,  1713,  beginning  with  the  word 
Unigenitus,  I  accept  it  purely  and  simply,  and  thereto  I  swear : — So 
help  me  God  and  this  holy  Gospel.' 

These  terms  could  not  be  accepted,  and,  of  course,  the  Papal 
authorities  would  modify  nothing ;  and  the  Jansenist  clergy  plainly 
told  them  '  that  they  had  learned  by  instances  drawn  from  eccle- 
siastical history,  such  as  those  of  Popes  Stephen  VII.,  Sergius 
III.,  Gregory  II.,  John  XXII.,  and  some  others,  how  true  was 
the  testimony  thus  expressed  by  Pope  Airian  VI. :  It  is  certain 
thai  the  Pope  is  fallible,^  even' in  a  matter  of  faith,  when  he  sustains' 
heresy  by  decree  or  command :  for  many  of  the  Popes  of  Home  have 
been  heretics.* 

Belli  only  insisted  on  implicit  submission^  confirmed  by  an  oath 
that  they  believed  certain  things  which  the  secretary,  the  nimcio, 
and  the  Pope  all  kneju)  full  well  that  they  did  not  believe.     And 

s  Here  is  a  difficulty  for  a  maintainer  of  papal  infallibility : — Assumed — that  the 
Pope  is  infalliblei-^ihen  Adrian  Vl.  was  infallible ;— but  he  taught  that  the  Pope  is 
Mlible.  Perhaps,  then,  we  may  conclude  that,  on  papal  authority,  it  is  in&llibly 
true  that  the  Pope  is  fiillible. 

yet 
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vet  the  only  thing  that  Rome  sought  from  them  was  perjured 
nypocrisy. 

As  to  the  bull  UnigmihUy  they  could  well  reply  that  this  very 
bull  had  not  been  received  in  Belgium  so  long  as  it  continued 
under  the  Austrian  rule ;  and  that  much  as  the  Jesuits  had  la- 
boured, they  had  failed  even  yet  in  obtaining  that  it  should  be 
received  as  authoritative  amongst  all  Roman  Catholics. 

The  demands  made  on  the  Bishops  of  Holland  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Nuncio  Nazalli  had  the  eflect  of  showing  the  Protestant 
King  of  Holland  that  no  Concordat  with  the  Pope  would  be  prac- 
ticable which  involved  the  submission  of  the  Jansenists  to  such 
claims.  These  proceedings  also  led  to  almost  as  much  recog- 
nition of  the  Jansenist  bisnops  by  the  Government  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  of  Belgium  received. 

The  declaration  to  all  Catholics  ends  with  a  solemn  appeal 
from  the  bulls  of  Pope  Leo  XIL,  from  all  similar  briefs,  from  the 
penal  sentences  thus  expressed,  as  unlawful,  unjutt^  null,  and 
void  ;  they  farther  appealed  from  all  the  acts  of  injustice  (which 
they  had  recited),  and  from  each  one  in  particular  already  exer- 
cised or  yet  to  be  exercised  towards  them,  to  the  next  General 
Council,  lawfully  convoked,  to  which  they  might  have  free 
access :  ^  commending  (they  say)  our  persons,  our  state,  and  our 
l^^ghts  to  the  Divine  protection,  to  that  of  the  universal  Church, 
^d  of  the  said  General  Council ;  and  reserving  to  ourselves  the 
right  of  renewing  such  an  appeal  at  such  place  and  time,  and  be- 
fore such  an  authority,  as  we  shall  judge  to  be  fitting.' 
or- Thus  ended  the  transacMons  with  Komish  authorities  at  the 
commencement  of  the  episcopacy  of  the  present  Archbishop  of 
jip^trecht ;  of  course  Rome  has  not  withdrawn  her  demands  since ; 
^fi^  as  to  the  General  Council^  to  which  the  appeal  is  reserved,  we 
nmy  probably  wait  ad  calendar  Grcecas. 

..The  following  has  been  the  order  of  the  Archbishops  of  Utrecht 
f^om  the  time  of  the  rupture  with  Pope  Clement  XI. : — 
I'  yoDDB,  consecrated    February   6,   1689,  under   the    title   of 
Archbishop  of  Sebastc ;  died  1710. 

'^dis  vacatioj  1710-23. 

Iteenhoven,  elected  April  27, 1723;  consecrated  October  15, 
}P4:;  died  April  3, 1725. 

Barchman,  elected  May  15,  1725  ;  consecrated  September 
^Ovl725;  died  May  13,  1733. 

Vander-Croon,  elected  July  22,  1733;  consecrated  October 
28,  1734  ;  died  January  4,  1739. 

^.  lii^iNDAARTS,  consecrated  October  18,  1739.  [These  four 
apqhWhops  were  all  consecrated  by  Varlet,  Bishop  of  Babylon.] 
Archbishop  Meindaarts  restores  the  bishopric  of  Haarlem,  1742, 
••"  and 
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and  that  of  Deventer,  1758  ;  holds  the  Council  of  Utrecht  1763  ; 
dies  October  31,  1767. 

Van  Nieuwen  Huysen,  elected  November  19,  1767;  conse- 
crated February  7,  1768,  by  the  Bishops  of  Haarlem  and  De- 
venter  ;  died  April  14th,  1797. 

Van  Rhin,  consecrated  July  5,  1797,  by  the  two  suffi^agans ; 
died  June  24,  1808. 

Sedis  Vacatio,  1808-14. 

Van  Os,  elected  February  10,  1814 ;  consecrated  April  24, 
1814,  by  Gilbert  de  Jong,  Bishop  of  Deventer  (the  only  surviving 
Dutch  Bishop)  ;  died  February  28,  1825. 

Van  Santen,  elected  June  14,  1825  ;  consecrated  November 
15,  1825,  by  the  two  sufiragans. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  external  framework  of  the 
Church  of  the  Jansenists  in  Holland ;  the  form  in  which  their 
existence  has  been  maintained  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

There  are  many  reflections  which  must  occur  to  a  Protestant 
reader.  Had  the  Jansenists  really  rejected  the  vain  idea  of  union 
with  Rome,  how  much  more  light  might  they  not  have  received 
from  the  word  of  God;  had  they  really  examined  what  claim 
Rome  has  on  their  comciencesy  might  it  not  have  freed  them  from 
holding  doctrines,  and  perpetuating  observances,  which  can  hardly 
by  any  mode  of  argumentation  be  so  explained  away  as  not  to 
clash  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ? 

It  is  not  undervaluing  the  light  possessed  by  the  Jansenists, 
uor  is  it  depreciating  their  sufferings  and  trials,  when  we  feel  and 
express  regret  that  they  did  not  take  a  further  stand  ;  and  when 
they  saw  that  Rome  was  utterly  fallible  in  points  of  faitk^  they 
did  not  boldly  and  at  once  renounce  all  her  claims.  ^  No  lie  is  of 
the  truth.' 

We  may  thus  reflect  and  thus  ponder  the  path  of  the  Jansen- 
ists ;  and  may  we  not,  in  doing  uiis,  humbly  inquire  whether  the 
superior  light  possessed  by  Protestants  has  been  as  truly  followed, 
and  whether  we  have  as  steadfastly  acted  on  the  measure  of  truth 
which  God  has  vouchsafed  to  us.  Whatever  we  see  of  practical 
inconsistency  in  the  Jansenists  may  instruct  us,  and  may  teach  us 
how  gentle  we  should  be  in  our  judgments  of  those  in  whom  there 
may  appear  to  be  contradictions  blended.  Many  Christians  hold 
firmly  the  precious  fruths  of  the  Gospe  ]of  Christ,  and  yet  from 
a  reverence  for  authority  may  mentally  hold  not  a  few  things 
which  contradict  those  very  truths.  There  will  be  a  day  for  the 
people  of  Christ,  when  they  shall  see  the  truth  of  God  in  its 
mlness  together — when  they  shall  know  even  as  they  are  known. 

§  III. 
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§  III.— A  VISIT  TO  ARCHBISHOP  VAN  SANTEN, 
'  OF  UTRECHT. 

[Thefoilowing  Notes  of  a  Visit  paid  to  the  Archbishop  qf  Utrecht  in  September^ 
1850,  may  be  considered  a  suitable  Supplement  to  the  previous  account  of  the 
JansenistSf  as/umishing  recent  intdHgenceJ] 

In  visiting  Utrecht  I  particularly  wished  to  obtain  some  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  Jansenists,  who  have  their  archiepis- 
copal  see  in  that  city.  The  measure  of  knowledge  in  England 
respecting  actual  existing  Jansenists  is  but  meagre ;  and  in  &ct 
not  a  few  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  labours  and  per- 
secutions of  the  Port  Royalists  are  wholly  unaware  that  any 
Jansenists  still  exist. 

I  informed  Professor  Royaards  of  my  desire  to  see  something 
of  the  Jansenists,  and  he  gave  me  a  note  of  introduction  to  Jo- 
hannes van  Santen,  their  present  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  of  whom 
he  spoke  in  high  terms  as  an  excellent  and  truly  Christian  old  man. 

The  same  evening  I  went  to  the  abode  of  the  archbishop.  I 
found  him  a  kind,  courteous  gentleman,  nearly  seventy-eight 
years  old ;  and  he  seemed  pleased  at  finding  that  any  in  England 
took  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Jansenists,  their  testimony, 
trials,  and  persecutions. 

We  conversed  on  various  particulars  connected  with  their  his- 
tory, especially  from  the  time  of  the  condemnation  of  the  writings 
of  Quesnel  by  the  bull  '  Unigenitus,'  a  step  on  the  part  of  Pope 
Clement  XI.  which  separated  the  Jansenists  doctrinally  frrai 
Rome  more  definitely  than  before. 

The  name  of  Jaiisenist  is  not  one  which  they  themselves  ac- 
knowledge, although  they  do  not  consider  that  it  implies  any 
reproach  ;  they  regard  themselves,  however,  as  holding  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  St 
Augustine,  and  which  the  Church  of  Rome  once  maintained  in 
opposition  to  Pelagian  and  semi-Pelagian  errors. 

The  old  archbishop  was  earnest  in  speaking  of  the  importance 
of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  for  which  the  Jansenists  have  sufiered 
so  much:  he  seemed  deeply  to  feel  that  the  condition  of  man,  as 
a  lost  sinner,  is  such  by  nature  that  every  step  in  his  recovery, 
from  first  to  last,  must  be  by  the  free  grace  of  God;  that  just  as 
God  in  free  grace  sent  His  blessed  Son  into  the  world  to  become 
man,  and  to  bear  our  sins  and  to  die  in  our  stead,  so  too  it  is  in  the 
same  grace  that  the  Holy  Ghost  works  on  the  soul,  when  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  leaditig  it  to  rely  upon  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  thus  to  receive  free  forgiveness  and  acceptance.     *  Efiicacions 

grace ' 
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grace'  was  the  expression  on  which  he  rested,  as  that  which 
stated  his  feeling  and  judgment ;  it  must  be  prace,  that  the  glory 
of  salvation  may  belong  wholly  to  God  ;  it  must  be  efficaciousy  in 
order  that  it  may  fully  avail  in  bestowing  eternal  life  on  him  in 
whom  it  works. 

How  far  the  doctrines  of  grace  are  held  in  heart  and  conscience 
by  the  present  Jansenists  in  general,  I  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining ;  but  with  regard  to  the  archbishop  himself,  it  was  evident 
that  he  really  felt  what  he  said,  and  that  while  he  could  indeed 
own  the  inability  of  man  to  do  anything  for  his  own  salvation,  he 
knew  the  blessedness  of  resting  on  the  testimony  which  God  has 
given  concerning  his  Son. 

The  doctrinal  points  condemned  by  the  bull  *  Unigenitus '  had, 
in  his  opinion,  only  a  yet  higher  importance  because  they  had  thus 
been  denied  at  Rome ;  and  he  lamented  much  that  they  were 
consequently  denied  in  so  large  a  part  of  Christendom,  as  this 
must  be  the  case  wherever  tliat  bull  is  received,  and  it  appears 
now  to  be  acknowledged  amongst  Roman  Catholics  in  general. 
Archbishop  van  Santen  gave  me  some  curious  accounts  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  authorities  at  Rome  have  from  time  to  time 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  Jansenists  to  sign  the  formulary  which 
acknowledges  the  five  propositions  to  be  contained  in  the  Augus- 
tinus  of  Jansenius,  and  to  receive  the  bull  '  Unigenitus.' 

These  eflTorts  seem,  of  late  years,  to  have  been  especially  made 
during  the  period  when  Holland  and  Belgium  were  united  under 
one  monarch.  It  was  then  regarded  by  Rome  to  be  of  especial 
importance  fully  to  unite  to  herself  all  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  who  were  not  avowedly  Protestants.  About  twenty- 
three  years  ago  the  papal  nuncio,  Cappucini,  a  man  of  no  small 
ability  and  address,  came  into  the  ^Netherlands  with  full  autho- 
rity to  regulate  everything  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Although  the  appointment  of  Archbishop  van  Santen  had  been 
(as  usual)  followed  by  a  renewed  excommunication  by  Rome,  yet 
Cappucini  sought  to  win  him  just  as  if  no  such  hostile  step  had 
been  taken.  He  invited  Archbishop  van  Santen  to  a  conference, 
with  which  be  complied,  as  professing  to  accord  to  the  Pope  a 
disciplinary  headship  (at  least  in  the  Western  Church),  although 
he  considered  him  to  be  in  deep  doctrinal  error. 

In  the  first  conference  Cappucini  sought  to  cajole  Van  Santen 
by  much  of  that  kind  of  smooth  flattery  which  an  Italian  priest 
knows  so  well  how  to  use.  He  spoke  much  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church ;  of  the  deep  interest  felt  at  Rome  amongst  the  papal 
authorities  on  account  of  the  Jansenists ;  how  they  admired  their 
firm  adhesion  to  the  ^  Apostolical  See,'  in  spite  of  all  that  had 

occurred 
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occarred  in  the  last  two  centuries ;  how  their  steadfastness  was 
only  the  more  admirable  in  a  country  like  Holland,  with  Pro- 
testants all  around  them ;  how  firm  a  stand  they  had  made  against 
lax  casuistry ;  and  how  much  he  hoped  that  no  real  difficulties 
might  be  found  which  would  cause  them  to  continue  in  any  sense 
separated  from  the  unity  of  the  CaUiolic  body. 

As  to  Archbishop  van  Santen,  personally,  lie  was  told  by  Cap- 
pucini  how  much  his  hopes  rested  on  him,  as  a  person  so  diligent 
m  his  attention  to  every  canonical  regulation — ^an  attention  shown 
(he  said)  in  everything  connected  witn  his  election,  the  notification 
to  the  holy  see,  his  consecration,  &c.  lu  fact,  the  Pope  would 
feel  that  he  was  quite  an  upholder  of  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Netherlands  if  the  *  slight  differences '  could  be 
arranged.  Cappucini  also  spoke  much  of  his  personal  qualities, 
his  learning,  character,  and  especially  prudence,  on  which  (he 
said)  the  Pope  greatly  relied  as  to  the  settlement  and  removal  of 
every  difficulty.  Cappucini  then  appointed  a  time  for  another 
conference,  which  he  hoped  would  be  definitive. 

At  the  second  conference  Cappucini  began  by  again  praising 
Van  Santen  as  a  person  of  extreme  *  regularitv '  and  prudence. 
He  then  went  on  to  say  that  all  the.  differences  between  the  Jan- 
senists  and  the  see  of  Kome  might  be  reduced  to  one  small  point, 
one  little  thing  about  which  a  person  of  such  prudence  and  regu- 
larity as  the  archbishop  could  of  course  make  no  difficulty.  Van 
Santen  perfectly  understood  what  the  nuncio  meant  by  the  ^  one 
small  point,'  and  he  said,  *  I  see  what  you  mean — the  formulart/.' 
To  this  Cappucini  was  obliged  to  assent :  the  ^  one  small  point ' 
was  that  which  had  been  the  ground  of  such  bitter  persecutions 
and  cruel  sufferings. 

The  archbishop  of  course  refused  to  sign  the  prescribed  formu- 
lary, although  the  nuncio  (who  had  been  stopped  in  his  flattering 
circumlocutions)  pressed  on  him,  '  It  is  but  a  form;  all  that  is 
asked  is,  that  you  will  write  your  name  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
then  all  will  be  right.'  Van  Santen  replied  indignantly,  *  A  form 
has  a  meaning,  and  I  cannot  subscribe  a  document,  and  confirm  it 
by  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath,  unless  I  am  certain  in  my  con- 
science before  God  of  the  truth  of  that  to  which  I  put  my  name.' 

The  Nuncio. — '  But  you  are  bound  in  your  conscience  before 
God  to  acknowledge  tlie  authority  of  the  holy  father,  and  as  his 
Holiness  assures  you  of  the  truth  of  the  formulary,  that  is  suffi- 
cient to  remove  every  scruple.  Any  doubt  in  your  own  mind  is 
but  a  private  opinion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  the  full 
authority  of  the  Church  both  to  instruct  you  that  the  formulary 
states  wnat  is  true,  and  to  require  you  to  acknowledge  this  un- 
doubted fact.' 

Van 
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Van  Santen. — *  I  have  read  the  Augustinus  of  Jansenius 
more  than  once  through ;  I  know  that  the  five  propositions,  as 
condemned,  are  not  contained  in  that  book :  how  can  I  then,  as 
an  honest  man  and  a  Christian,  subscribe  a  declaration  as  true 
which  denies  a  simple  fact  ?  I  have  to  do  with  God  and  my  con- 
science, even  if  the  Pope  and  the  whole  Church  should  be  mis- 
informed. As  they  cannot  alter  a  factj  so  they  can  have  no 
authority  fi'om  God  to  require  me  to  sign  my  name  to  a  declara- 
tion which  contradicts  a  fact.' 

The  nuncio  then  sought  to  illustrate  the  Romish  idea  of  sub- 
mission in  every  respect  to  the  holy  see,  so  as  to  convince  the 
archbishop  that  he  was  wrong.  In  this  endeavour  he  used  the 
following  illustration  : — 'You  see,  M.  van  Santen,  that  the  table 
at  which  we  are  sitting  is  covered  with  a  ffreen  cloth.  Now,  sup- 
posing that  the  father  of  a  family  were  to  prohibit  his  children 
absolutely  fix)m  entering  this  room,  or  even  looking  into  it — well, 
but  if  one  of  the  children  were  to  look  in  through  the  key-hole, 
and  were  thus  by  disobedience  to  acquire  the  knowledge  that  the 
cloth  on  the  table  is  areen^  how  then  would  the  case  stand  ?  If 
the  father  were  to  maKe  out  an  inventory  of  the  fiirniture  in  the 
room,  and  if  he  were  (whether  by  mistake  or  design,  it  matters 
not)  to  describe  this  ffreen  cloth  as  being  red;  and  if  he  were,  on 
the  ground  of  his  parental  authority,  to  require  each  of  his  chil- 
dren, as  relying  on  their  father's  information,  to  subscribe  this 
inventory  as  perfectly  correct,  it  would  not  be  competent  to  the 
child  who  had  seen  the  cloth  to  act  upou  the  knowledge  he  had  * 
gained  by  disobedience,  and  to  refuse  to  subscribe  the  statement 
in  which  its  colour  was  said  to  be  red.  The  father  had  a  right 
to  forbid  his  children  to  look  into  the  room  ;  he  had  also  a  right 
to  prescribe  to  his  children  what  they  should  sign ;  and  no  act  of 
prior  disobedience  on  the  part  of  any  of  them  could  take  away 
the  obligation  of  unhesitating  compliance.' 

Archbishop  van  Santen. — '  You  have  brought  forward  a 
curious  illustration ;  but  how  would  you  apply  it?  and  how  would 
you  vindicate,  even  in  such  a  case,  the  subscription  to  a  known 
untruth?' 

Cappucini. — '  There  is  no  untruth  at  all  supposed  in  the  case 
that  I  have  put:  the  child  is  absolutely  bound  to  believe  his 
parent,  and  as  the  only  ground  he  could  have  for  any  scruple  of 
conscience  would  be  part  of  his  sinful  disobedience,  he  ought  to 
say,  The  command  of  God  requires  me  to  obey  my  father ;  I 
must  therefore  obey  him  in  this  point  which  involves  the  sacrifice 
of  my  own  opinion ;  and  as  I  am  bound  in  duty  to  God  to  declare 
my  belief  that  the  cloth  is  red^  I  may  reasonably  suppose  that  my 
eyes  were  mistaken  when  I  saw  it.     Perhaps  a  sunbeam  hindered 

me 
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me  from  seeing  the  colour  correctly,  or  perhaps,  in  punishment 
for  my  disobedience,  an  optical  illusion  was  sent  to  deceive  me : 
any  of  these  considerations  is  enoush  to  justify  me  fully  in  sub- 
scribing my  full  belief  that  the  object  is  really  red^  and  not 
yreen.^ 

Archbishop  van  Santen. — *  But  how  do  you  apply  the  idea 
of  knowledge  obtained  through  disobedience  to  the  question  of  fact 
involved  in  subscription  to  die  formulary  ? ' 

Cappucini. — *  Listen,  that  I  may  instruct  you.  You  are  well 
aware  that  no  theological  virtue  shines  more  brightly  than  implicit 
obedience;  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the 
Church,  and  the  practice  of  all  the  saints,  so  fully  commend  this 
virtue  that  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  insist  on  it,  at  least  in  con- 
ferring with  you.  Obedience  would  require  that  the  work  of 
Jansenius,  entitled  Augustinus^  should  not  be  read,  since  it  was 
condemned  by  the  bull  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  (/n  eminenti).  Any 
knowledge,  therefore,  which  any  person  now  has  of  the  contents  of 
that  book  must  have  been  obtained  through  a  transgression  of  that 
obedience  to  which  he  was  bound.  No  one  can  have  a  right  to 
know  what  the  book  contains  any  further  than  as  relates  to  the 
condemned  propositions,  and  that  only  from  the  constitution  that 
condemns  them ;  you  ought  therefore,  as  a  submissive  child,  not 
to  insist  on  acting  on  the  knowledge  obtained  through  disobedi- 
ence, but  you  should  own  with  humility  that  in  reading  the  con- 
demned book  you  mag  have  been  misteken ;  nay,  that  you  mit^ 
•  have  been  mistaken — that  God  did  not  give  you  clear  light  when 
you  were  thus  acting  in  presumption,  so  that  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  subscribe  the  formulary  purely  and  simply,  and  receive  the 
blessing  which  will  result  from  giving  up  your  own  will,  and  thus 
have  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  the  peace  of  the  Church.' 

Archbishop  van  Santen.-^*  If  the  peace  of  the  Church  be  iu 
question,  why  does  the  Pope  break  it  on  the  ground  of  a  mere 
question  of  fact  ?  You  have  already  described  the  subscription  as 
a/orm  merely,  why  then  should  such  importance  be  attached  to  a 
mere  form  f ' 

Cappucini. — *  I  have  argued  the  point  simply  to  satisfy  your 
scruples,  and  the  illustrations  which  I  used  had  no  other  end  :  I 
cannot  suppose  that  you  will  obstinately  maintain  your  own 
private  opinion,  especially  when  you  remember  that  so  many  wise 
and  learned  men  are  agreed  that  the  five  propositions  are  in 
Jansenius.' 

Archbishop  van  Santen. — *  I  do  not  wish  to  set  my  judgment 
above  that  of  others ;  I  only  ask,  let  the  five  condemned  proposi- 
tions be  shoum  me  in  Jansenius,  and  let  it  be  shown  that  they  are 
there  stated  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  condemned  ;  that  is, 

not 
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not  in  the  sense  in  which  any  thing  similar  is  found  in  the  works 
of  St.  Augustine :  you  know  the  formulary  goes  this  length,  and 
the  Pope  never  professed  to  condemn  St.  Augustine,  one  of  the 
fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church ;  and  he  could  not  condemn 
any  propositions  if  they  are  taken  in  an  orthodox  sense,  for 
instance,  in  that  of  St.  Augustine.' 

Cappucini. — '  It  will  not  do  for  me  to  argue  on  points  which 
only  require  simple  submission :  it  is  easy  to  misunderstand  St. 
Augustine ;  and  perhaps  we  should  wander  from  the  point  if  we 
were  to  inquire  into  his  meaning  on  these  deep  subjects.' 

Archbishop  van  Santen. — *  But,  with  regard  to  the  formu- 
lary, it  is  necessary  for  me  to  examine  what  St.  Augustine  has 
written,  and  what  is  contained  in  Jansenius ;  for  you  call  on  me 
to  declare  solemnly,  that  Jansenius  has  misrepresented  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Augustine :  how  can  I  declare  this,  if  I  do  not  know  what 
the  doctrine  is,  and  whether  it  has  been  misrepresented  or  not  ? ' 

Cappucini. — '  Surely  we  may  compose  this  slight  difference : 
it  is  only  by  drawing  refined  distinctions  of  the  sense  in  which 
words  are  taken,  that  you  can  object  to  subscribe. .  You  do  not 
know  how  earnest  is  the  goodwill  and  sympathy  of  the  Holy  Father 
towards  you ;  his  paternal  heart  longs  to  welcome  you  as  a  re- 
turning child  :  surely  you  may  believe  him  when  he  assures  you 
that  the  meaning  of  certain  propositions  is  that  which  the  Church 
has  defined  them  to  be.  You  do  not  know  in  what  favour  many  of 
your  sentiments  are  with  the  Pope  ;  for  instance,  the  Church  has 
never  rejected  the  doctrine  of  ^^efficacious  grace^^  which  you 
esteem  so  highly :  while  this  is  not  condemned,  you  see  how  every 
thing  may  be  adjusted  by  merely  yom?  name  being  affixed  to  a 
form  :  a  drop  of  ink  and  a  few. seconds  would  put  all  right.  This 
is  all  that  the  Holy  Father  asks.' 

Archbishop  van  Santen, — 'Am  I  then  to  understand  that 
his  Holiness  asks  that  in  a  solemn  oath  I  should  call  God  to 
witness  that  I  do  believe  what  I  do  not  believe ;  what  the  Pope 
knows  that  I  do  not  believe ;  what  Almighty  God,  the  searcher  of 
hearts,  knows  that  I  do  not  believe?  Is  Catholic  unity  to  be 
maintained  by  perjury — an  awful  sin  before  both  God  and  man  ? 
And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  I  knowingly  commit  this  crime, 
it  will  be  what  the  Pope  desires  and  demands  ?  ' 

Cappucini. — *  The  Holy  Father  only  requires  that  from  you 
which  lies  in  the  province  of  his  authority.  When  the  Church 
instructs  you  what  to  believe,  you  are  bound  to  silence  all  trifling 
scruples.' 

Archbishop  van  Santen. — *  I  cannot  conceal  my  indigna- 
tion at  your  endeavours  to  make  me  declare,  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  that  I  do  believe  a  point  that  I  do  not  believe : 

my 
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ray  conscience  is  subject  to  Him,  and,  by  His  aid,  I  will  act  in 
His  fear.  I  roust  continue  tu  refuse  to  put  my  name  to  a  fonnu- 
lary  whicb  I  reject :  my  hand  must  not  contradict  my  heart' 

rhe  nuncio  felt  that  this  was  decisive  ;  the  firmness  of  the 
archbishop  was  not  to  be  overcome  with  sophistries  which,  even  if 
they  would  pass  current  at  Rome,  would  be  of  but  little  worth 
amongst  any  who  understand  what  acting  in  the  fear  of  God  is, 
instead  of  in  submission  to  the  Pope. 

Cappucini  said  no  more  about  the  differences  being  slight,  or 
about  the  Church  of  Rome  not  rejecting  the  doctrine  of '  effica- 
cious grace;'  the  tone  was  quite  changed.  ^I  have  patiently 
endeavoured  to  convince  you  of  your  error,  and  thus  by  gentle 
means  to  lead  back  your  wandering  steps ;  I  have  not,  therefore, 
referred  to  the  position  in  which  you  already  were  standing,  as 
having  been  for  some  time  excommunicated  by  the  Church.  Your 
consecration  as  an  archbishop  is  null  and  void,  you  are  incapable 
of  exercising  any  episcopal  authority  or  jurisdiction ;  and  yet  the 
Holy  See  condescended  to  treat  you  as  if  these  things  were  not 
so,  in  the  cherished  hope  of  restoring  a  wandering  sheep ;  but, 
alas  I  all  this  condescending  love  has  been  rejected  by  your  own 
presumption  and  obstinacy  ;  and  thus  the  sentence  of  solemn  ex- 
communication, so  far  from  being  removed,  is  only  confirmed ;  the 
(so-called)  consecration  which  you  have  received,  and  the  pretended 
orders  which  you  confer,  are  alike  sacrilegious,  and  all  who  at  all 
communicate  with  you  are  themselves  schismatical  and  favourers 
of  heresy,  or  even  heretics  themselves.^  Oh  1  that  you  would 
return  to  the  one  fold  of  Christ,  out  of  which  is  no  salvation ;  tliat 
you  would  not  urge  on  to  destruction  the  souls  of  others  as  well 
as  your  own ! ' 

Such  was  Archbishop  van  Santen's  account  of  the  arguments  of 
the  Nuncio  Cappucini ;  and  then  he  said  to  me,  ^  I  could  smile  at 
the  terrors  of  excommunication  which  he  thus  placed  before  me, 
having  so  long  known  such  sentences  for  as  much  as  they  are 
worth,  token  given  forth  on  such  grounds.  I  thought  of  the  man 
bom  blind  in  the  Gospel,  who  was  excommunicated  for  owning 
that  Jesus  was  of  God,  a  sentence  which  God  did  not  ratify ; 
although  it  might  seem  from  the  law  that  the  priests  then  bad 
greater  power  than  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  could  now  claim ' 
(see  Deut.  xvii.  10 — 12). 

I  asked  the  archbishop  if  he  were  aware  that  the  Commentaries 
of  Victorinus  had  been  published  at  Rome  with  the  full  approba- 
tion of  the  censors  of  the  press.     He  had  not  heard  of  tuis,  and 


b  What  right-minded  person  can  fail  to  see  the  oppressiye  character  of  a  pro- 
ceeding vhich  makes  one  individual  responsible  for  the  alleged  heresy  of  another  ? 
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was  mucli  interested  in  receiving  from  me  some  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  Victorinus  states  as  distinctly  as  possible  the 
doctrines  of  grace  :  he  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  surprising  that 
such  commentaries  should  be  published  from  MSS.  in  the  Vatican, 
at  Borne,  and  (of  course)  '  with  approbation.'  Had  a  Protestant 
or  Jansenist  put  them  forth,  what  would  have  been  heard  but 
some  outcry  of  fraud  or  deception  ?  A  cardinal  for  an  editor  is  a 
good  guarantee  against  all  such  charges  on  the  part  of  opposers  of 
the  doctrines  of  grace. 

I  inquired  how  the  present  Jansenists  act  in  the  appointment  of 
their  prelates,  and  how  they  noiv  regard  the  See  of  Rome.  It 
seems  that  the  idea  of  visible  unity  is  still  the  bond  which  links 
them  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  although  that  church  itself 
repudiates  the  connection. 

On  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop  they  formally 
announce  the  circumstance  to  the  Pope,  praying  for  a  confirmation  ; 
but  all  they  receive  is  a  renewed  excommunication. 

The  archbishop  gave  me  a  little  book,*  containing  some  account 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Utrecht  from  the  time  of  its  severance 
from  Rome.  This  volume  is  to  me  an  interesting  memento  of  the 
donor,  as  well  as  valuable  on  account  of  the  curious  information  it 
contains. 

I  asked  the  archbishop  how  long  they  intended  going  on  in  this 
manner,  and  whether  they  ever  expected  to  bring  the  Pope  to  a 
diflFerent  mode  of  acting,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  to  doctrinal 
soundness.  To  this  he  answered  that  he  feared  that  every  effort 
would  be  unavailing,  but  that  still  they  must  hold  fast  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  even  if  the  Pope  were  never  brought  to  reason. 

I  remarked,  *  What  a  condition,  then,  the  Church  is  in ;  how 
little  is  there  qf  real  unity  1  for  what  real  unity  can  the  Church 
have  except  in  the  truth  of  God :  shall  we  ever  find,  then,  the 
Church  on  earth  united  in  truth  and  holiness,  showing  forth  the 
praise  of  Christ  her  Saviour  ? ' 

He  replied,  '  I  think  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  there  will 
not  be  a  united  people  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth  until  the 
coming  of  Elijah,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation. 
Thet/  are  the  people  who  shall  glorify  Him  here:  this  is  my 
opinion.' 

These  words  were  spoken  softly  and  solemnly,  almost  whispered 
in  my  ear.  I  answered  that  perhaps  I  mostly  agreed  with  him, 
but  1  might  not  fully  comprehend  his  thoughts.     I  inquired,  '  But 


'  *  Declaration  des  EvSques  de  Hollande,  addres^e  k  toute  TEglise  Catholique,  et 
Acte  d'Appel  des  Bulles  d'iCxcommunicatioii  lanc^es  contre  eux  par  L^on  XII.,  let 
25  Aotit,  1825,  et  13  Janvier,  1826.'     Paris,  1827. 
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do  you  not  think  the  coming  of  Elijah  will  be  the  event  which  will 
introduce  the  second  advent  of  Christ  ? ' 

He  answered,  '  Certainly ;  for  so  the  Scripture  teaches.' 

I  then  asked,  ^  But  when  the  Lord  Jesus  comes  again,  as  is 
promised  in  the  Scripture,  what  will  take  place  ?  Will  tibere  be  the 
resurrection  of  all  men,  the  general  judgment,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  things  ?  If  so,  how  can  the  Jews  be  a  nation  on  this  earth 
glorifying  the  Lord  ? ' 

The  archbishop  replied  with  even  deeper  solemnity,  *  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  shall  be  glorified  on  this  earth  where  He  once 
sufiered ;  He  is  to  reign  (as  it  was  promised)  on  the  throne  of 
His  Father  David.  \Vlien  He  comes,  some  will  rise,  there  will 
be  the  resurrection  of  His  people.  His  faithful  ones ;  for  they  shall 
all  reign  with  Him.  The  Jews  will  be  His  people  on  earth  when 
their  sins  are  taken  away ;  but  the  resurrection  of  all,  and  the  end 
of  all  things,  will  not  be  till  after  this  reign.' 

I  told  him  that  I  quite  agreed  with  him  as  to  these  points ;  and 
then  we  looked  together  at  many  parts  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures ; 
such  as  Zech.  xii.  and  xiv.,  as  showing  that  the  Jews  will  be 
brought  into  extreme  suffering  when  they  have  gone  back  to  their 
own  land  in  unbelief,  and  that  then  the  Lord  Jesus  will  come, 
they  shall  see  Him  whom  they  pierced,  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplications  shall  be  poured  on  them,  and  they  shall  know  the 
efficacy  of  the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness  in  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Another  Scripture  at  which  we  looked  was  2  Thes.  ii.,  which 
speaks  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Antichrist — a  person  (as  we 
both  agreed)  who  shall  reject  the  name  and  authority  of  God  and 
of  Christ,  who  shall  lead  others  to  do  the  same,  whose  power  shall 
be  at  its  height  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  come  rfbr  the  deliver- 
ance of  His  people,  and  the  destruction  of  the  oppressor.  We 
turned  to  many  passages  which  show  the  infidel  character  of  the 
Antichrist ;  so  that,  let  corrupted  Christianity  be  as  bad  as  it  may, 
here  is  something  worse — something,  indeed,  for  which  corrupt 
Christianity  may  prepare  the  way,  but  which  goes  farther  in  the 
denial  of  God.  We  conversed  on  the  character  and  actings  of 
Rome,  as  being  fully  calculated  to  introduce  the  Antichrist  with 
all  the  deceivableness  of  his  power,  turning  men's  minds  away 
from  the  true  grace  of  God  and  from  his  Scripture,  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  the  reception  of  the  great  result  or  Satanic  agency.^ 
We 

^  Some  may  be  surprised  that  I  should  speak  of  the  Antichrist  not  as  being  the 
Papacy,  but  something  far  worse. 

It  is  said  in  Scripture  of  the  Antichrist,  that  all  shall  worship  him  whose  names 
are  not  written  in  the  £amb*s  book  of  life.  Now  really  it  is  quite  beyond  my  cre- 
dulity 
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We  spoke  also  of  the  consolation  of  those  promises  which  tell  us 
of  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  heavenly  blesisedness  with  him 
which  his  people  will  then  enjoy. 

After  thus  referring  to  many  Scriptures,  the  archbishop,  who 
seemed  astonished  that  an  English  stranger  should  thus  accord 
with  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  laid  hold  of  my  arm  with  both  hb 
hands,  and  earnestly  addressed  me  :  ^  Monsieur  I  si  vous  avez  regu 
une  telle  lumiere  de  la  parole  de  Dieu  sur  ces  vSrites^  ripandez^la^ 
rcpandez-la  dans  voire  pays,  entre  vos  compatriotes  I ' 

He  then  offered  to  lend  me  some  works,  from  which  he  had 
obtained  much  light  on  subjects  of  prophetic  truth  forty  years 
ago.  We  wont  into  his  library,  where  (ascending  a  slight  ladder 
with  eager  but  tottering  steps)  he  took  down  from  a  lofty  shelf 
two  volumes  by  the  Pere  Lambert  (printed  at  Paris  in  1806), 
entitled  Exposition  des  Predications  et  des  Promesses  faites  a 
VEglise  pour  les  demiers  temps  de  la  Gentiliti.  He  also  lent  me 
some  volumes  by  the  President  Agier,  containing  expositions  of 
prophecy  ;  but  of  these  he  did  not  speak  so  highly  as  he  did  of 
the  works  of  the  Pere  Lambert. 

I  returned  with  the  volumes,  and  certainly  found  not  a  little 
in  them  in  which  I  was  interested.  The  views  of  the  Pere  Lam- 
bert struck  me  as  much  more  clear  than  those  of  Agier,  although 
it  was  curious  to  remark,  in  the  works  of  the  latter,  that  he  had 
made  extensive  use  of  the  writings  of  Lacunza  (otherwise  Ben 
Ezra\  years  before  they  were  introduced  to  the  notice  of  English 
students  of  prophecy  by  Mr.  Irving. 

In  again  visiting  the  archbishop  before  my  departure  from 
Utrecht,  to  return  his  books  and  to  take  my  leave  of  him,  as  I 
thought  that  he  might  be  interested  in  learning  what  views  have 

dulity  to  imagine  that  there  are  no  wicked  men  around  us  except  Boman  Catholics ; 
for  GO  it  most  be  if  all  except  the  elect  of  God  own  the  Papacy. 

I  should  also  he  repugnant  to  adnut  a  theory  which  wouid  necessarily  exclude 
from  salvation  not  only  Pascal,  Fenelon,  Caspar  Contarini,  Quesnel,  and  many  others 
who  owned  the  authority  of  Rome,  but  also  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Tyndale,  and  all 
the  earl^  reformers,  who  once  had  been  in  that  communion.  Had  the  Papacjr  been 
the  Antichrist,  none  of  these  could  have  been  saved;  for  '  if  any  man  worship  the 
beast  and  his  image,  the  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  Grod,  and  he 
shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone.'  ^ 

When  Fiiance  rejected  Popery,  it  was  seen^and  felt  that  there  was  a  form  of  evil 
far  worse — atheistic  anabcht.  This  is  an  answer  to  any  who  say.  What  form  of 
Antichristianism  can  be  worse  than  Popery  ?  I  ask.  Are  we  to  learn  nothing  from 
the  lessons  which  God  brings  before  the  eyes  of  men  ?  It  is  not  sixty  ^ears  since 
our  fiithers  had  this  terrible  display  of  evil  before  them,  and  is  it  possible  that  it 
has  been  already  forgotten? 

I  do  not  palliate  Popery ;  but,  with  all  its  evils,  some  have  been  saved  within  it» 
nominal  pale ;  Antichristianism,  on  the  contrary,  leads  aU  its  votaries  to  inevitabk 
destruction.  Popery  mav  do  much  in  carrying  out  forms  of  iniquity,  which  will  at 
length  issue  in  the  rejection  of  God  and  of  Christ  There  have  been  '  many  Anti- 
christs,' bat  *  THE  Antichriflt'  will  at  length  appear  in  his  iiiU  infidel  power. 
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beoa  put  forth  by  prophetic  inquirera  in  other  countries,  I  took 
with  me  PeMht  $ur  V Apocalypse,  par  B»  W.  Newton^  a  trans- 
lation of  an  English  work."  I  also  gave  him  an  Engliflh  pamphlet 
'  of  my  own  on  a  subject  of  prophecy ;°  although  this  latter  is  un- 
intelligible to  him,  he  accepted  it,  as  some  of  his  friends  who  are 
interested  in  prophecy  know  Endish. 

I  then  took  leave  of  Archbishop  Van  Santen,  with  feelings  of 
no  common  kind.  It  is  interesting  to  find  in  very  varied  circum- 
stances, and  with  diverse  measures  of  light,  those  who  rest  on  the 
blood  of  Christ  as  the  sole  ground  of  their  acceptance  before  God, 
and  who  trust  to  His  grace  alone.  It  is  interesting  to  meet  witii 
persons  in  difierent  paths,  learning  from  the  Word  of  God  what 
the  hope  of  the  true  Church  is,  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  gathering  together  to  Him  of  those  who  are  His 
— the  living  that  shall  still  remain,  and  all  those  who  may  have 
&llen  asleep  in  the  faith  of  His  name. 

This  hope  can  sustain  the  heart  of  a  believer,  while  he  sees 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Word  how  dark  will  be  the  ant^- 
Christian  period,  which  shall  immediately  precede  the  coming  of 
Christ ;  and  this  hope  can  give  him  joy,  when  meditating  on  the 
path  and  sufferings  of  any  of  the  sheep  of  Christ  here.  Thie 
orightness  of  that  day  will  repay  all ;  and  then  shall  all,  who, 
.through  the  quickening  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  have  believed 
in  Christ  as  the  Xiamb  without  spot  slain  for  sinners — ^whatever 
their  names  have  been  among  men,  whether  Protestant,  Jaosenist,^ 
or  aught  besides — shall  be  gathered  before  the  throne,  one  holy 
and  happy  company,  amongst  whom  shall  be  no  separations,  no 
partings— all  reflecting  the  brightness  of  the  glory  of  Christ  tlieir 
Saviour,  and  all  uniting  in  the  song,  <  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain  I' 

»  Thoughts  on  the  Apocalypse,  By  B.  W.  Newton.  Nisbet;  Berners' Street, 
London. 

n  The  Man  tfSin,  2  Thess.  ii.    Nisbet ;  Berners'  Street- 

"  The  following  allusion  to  modern  Jansenist  schools  in  France  may  interest 
'sorae: — 

«  We  saw  one  of  the  "  firfet  fruits  "  of  Allevard  [a  village  near  Grenoble]  in  the 
person  of  Coquand  the  barber,  a  Roman  Catholic  from  his  youth  up,  until  within 
the  last  three  years.  He  received  his  first  light  from  a  Bible  sold  to  hira  by  a 
Janscnist  tcom  Burgundy. .  .  The  cur^s  of  the  Isere  call  the  Jansenists  cousins- 
german  of  the  Protestants,  Stc* ^Circular  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Societv,  Noyemben 
1850,  p.  3. 
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The   8EPTUAQINT. 

An  Apology  for  the  Septuagint;  in  which  its  Claims  to  Biblical 
and  Canonical  Authority  are  briefly  vindicated  and  stated. 
By  E.  W.  Grinfield,  M.A.,  Editor  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek 
Testament.     Pickering :  London,  1850. 

Wb  must  confess  that  we  have  rarely  read  a  book  with  less  satis* 
iaction  than  this,  or  with  a  stronger  conviction  of  the  pure  and 
pious  intentions  of  the  writer.  It  excited  our  curiosity  to  investi- 
gate both  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Greek 
version  usually  called  the  Septuagint,  and  to  compare  the  original 
with  the  translation.  We  endeavoured  to  divest  ourselves  of  all 
current  opinions  regarding  the  Greek  version,  and  to  search  care- 
fully for  that  which  should  be  acknowledged  as  the  result  of 
impartial  and  independent  study. 

A  Masoretic  Hebrew  Bible  and  a  good  edition  of  the  Septua- 
gint were  all  the  books  thought  necessary  for  the  investigation  of 
the  subject.  After  comparing  Genesis,  Exodus,  several  chapters 
of  Leviticus,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  book  of  Esther,  several 
Psalms,  many  chapters  of  Job  and  also  of  the  greater  and  minor 
prophets,  we  found  that  our  researches  had  Ted  us  to  results 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  Mr.  Grinfield.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  if  we  should  concede  anything  like  inspiration  to  the 
translators  of  the  Greek  version,  we  might  also,  without  any 
hesitation,  allow  it  to  Luther,  Calvin,  the  English  version,  or  any 
modem  or  ancient  translation. 

The  outward  observances  which  the  lxx.»  or  lxxii.  men  who 
came  from  Jerusalem  to  Alexandria  paid  to  current  ceremonies,^ 

■  We  do  not  enter  into  the  disputed  question  whether  70  or  72  came  from 
Jerusalem  to  translate  the  law,  or  whether  there  came  any  one  fW>m  Jerusalem 
fbT  that  purpose;  nor  do  we  find  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  bopk  of 
Aristeas  reports  true  facts,  or  fictions,  as  several  learned  men  with  great  proba- 
bility suppose,  but  we  assume  the  current  opinion  that  Ptolemy  PhiladelphUs  had 
sent  Aristeas  and  Andreas  to  Jerusalem  for  translators,  and  that  Eleazer  tl^e 
high-pnest  reaUy  complied  with  the  king's  desire. 

^  Aristeas  says, '  that  the  translators  observed  that  it  was  common  with  the 
Jews  to  wash  their  hands  in  the  sea,  and  to  pray  to  God  before  they  set  to  work' 
(^  9^  $Bos  itrrl  irwn  rois  *lov9tdots,  inroyti^ati€vot  rf  OaKdfftr^  riis  X*^P^^i  ^f  ^ 
n^^orro  vfhs  rhp  9t6w),  This  is  a  Pharisaic  precept ;  the  Pharisees  said, '  that 
divine  names  are  not  allowed  to  be  written  without  the  writer  first  purifying 
himself  and  he  must  concentrate  his  thoughts,  before  writing  the  divine  names, 
with  consciousness  of  their  importance ;  and  if  it  happen  that  the  writer  of  a 
.  Pentatench  for  the  use  of  the  Synagogue  did  not  direct  his  entire  attention  to  the 
divine  names,  that  copy  could  not  be  used.    The  divine  ii^mes  to  which  Such 
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of  wLich  we  are  told  by  Aristeas  and  his  follower  Josephns, 
every  time  they  were  about  translating  the  laws  of  Moses,  if  they 
were  also  not  mere  show  and  display,  were  at  least  not  the 
necessary  means  for  making  themselves  worthy  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

However,  Mr.  Grinfield  says  (A'pology,  p.  2),  *  whenever  a 
version  is  made  by  the  same  authonty  as  the  original,  it  surely 
becomes  of  equal  force  and  authority.'  It  is  true,  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  translated  into  the  Irish  language  for  the  sake  of 
the  Irish  subjects  would  become  of  equal  force  and  authority 
with  the  original  English,  provided  no  alteration  or  modification 
of  sense  have  taken  place ;  but  if  there  were  any  disagreement 
between  the  original  and  the  copy,  the  translated  act  should  have 
no  claim  of  force  and  authority  at  all.  This  sense  we  deduce 
from  the  statement  in  the  Apology.  But  there  is  no  similarity 
between  the  translated  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  Greek  version. 
The  latter  was  not  made  by  the  same  authority  as  the  original 
Hebrew ;  the  original  Hebrew  was  made  by  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  prophets  from  Moses  to  Malachi 
have  announced  their  messages  to  Israel  as  T(\%V  ^H!!"?,  *  words  of 

God'  (2  Sam. xxiii.  2,  3;  1  Kings  xxii.  16-30)';  but  the  Greek 
version  was  made  by  men  weak,  liable  to  mistakes  and  errors  like 
ourselves.  The  prophets  always  delivered  the  words  they  were 
intrusted  with,  exactly  as  they  received  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
neither  a  single  word  more  nor  less  (Num.  xxiii.  13) ;  but  the 
Lxx.  were  sent  by  a  high-priest,  who  preferred  the  favour  of  a 
king  to  the  sanctified  custom  of  his  ancestors,  a  custom  which 
was  considered  almost  as  holy  as  the  law  itself;  for,  according  to 
the  high-priest's  epistle  to  King  Ptolemy,  *  the  Jews  never  used 
to  allow  their  laws  to  be  translated.' 

If  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  delivered  their  messages  to 
Israel  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  and  we  should  find  both  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek  of  exactly  corresponding  meaning  without 
any  difierence,  we  should  also  then  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  inspiration  of  this  Greek  version ;  but  since  this  was  not  the 
case,  and  we  believe  that  the  Greek  version  was  made  about  286 

Jears  before  Christ,  a  long  time  after  prophecy  had  ceased  in 
srael,  we  are  not  under  the  obligation  of  considering  the  Greek 
version  an  inspired  one.  How,  indeed,  can  we  reasonably  consider 
the  Greek  version  to  have  been  made  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  since  it  also  difiers  from  the  original  in  many  parts,  where 
the  Hebrew  is  confirmed  by  the  quotations  of  our  Saviour  and 

thought  must  be  directed  are  H^ng  TJ^  n\nK,  DyjI^W,  D\n'^8,  ^^H^K,  h^ 
rt^JV,  *1K?,  ^P\  (Mftlmonidej/jaiifecAoi*  Sefer  Torah), ' 

his 
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his  apostles  ?  The  Greek  yersion  abounds  in  mistakes  and  errors, 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  transcribers  and  copyists, 
but  such  as  came  from  translators  differently  educated,  differently 
gifted,  and  had  different  plans  and  designs  which  had  influenced 
their  translation.  Some  of  those  who  were  intrusted  to  perform 
such  a  great  task  seem  to  have  been  by  no  means  adequate  to 
their  enterpriise,  understanding  neither  Hebrew  nor  Greek  suf- 
ficiently :  others  of  them  seem  to  hare  been  perfect  masters  of 
both  the  languages  they  had  to  handle ;  but  they  wilfully  sacrificed 
the  text  to  serve  a  purpose  or  an  ima^nation.  Thus  we  see  in 
the  Greek  version,  words  falsely  translated,  others  substituted,  for 
which  the  translator  had  no  other  reason  but  either  to  preserve  a 
Jewish  conceit,  to  strengthen  the  esteem  for  the  Jewish  nation, 
or  to  avoid  translations  from  which  it  might  have  appeared  that 
Jewish  leinslation  was  needlessly  severe.  We  doubt  not  that  the 
Greek  ve^on  we  now  possess,  W  commonly  called  the  Septua- 
gint,  .was  made  by  a  large  number  of  differently  gifted  and 
educated  men — perhaps  it  was,  as  alleged,  made  by  seventy-two 
men,  six  from  each  of  the  Jewish  tribes,  for  the  use  of  King 
Ptolemy's  library ;  for  the  difference  of  style,  and  the  different 
translations  of  the  same  words  in  different  parts  of  the  Bible, 
makes  it  very  probable ;  but  we  must  also  conclude  from  the 
same  fact  that  the  translators  took  but  very  little  care  to  transmit 
to  posterity  an  exact  translation  of  their  law.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  Jews  kuew  that  they  translated  their  holy  law  for  the  use  of 
a  foreign  kins,  who  was  indeed  of  a  benevolent  and  liberal  mind, 
but  nevertheless  an  idolater,  and  the  usurper  of  their  country ; 
they  were  also  tree  from  any  apprehension  of  being  convicted 
of  forge^  or  carelessness,  since  the  original  text  was  not  well 
known,  if  at  all,  in  Alexandria,  and  the  cause  was  a  common  one. 
We  must  also  remember  the  great  fact,  that  it  was  not  the  Jews^ 
resident  in  the  king's  dominions  who  longed  for  a  translation  of 
the  sacred  books,  ^  but  the  king  had  determined  to  procure  an 
interpretation  of  the  law,  and  to  have  it  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  into  Greek,  and  to  be  deposited  in  his  library.'  The  king 
did  not  command  lliem  to  bring  him  the  law,  it  is  true,  but  the 
complimentary  embassy  was  imposing,  and  the  high-priest,  who 
had  received  so  many  favours  and  tokens  of  regard  from  the  king, 
could  not  but  submit  to  the  wishes  of  his  obliging  master.^ 

«  Whether  a  Greek  yersion  ever  was  read  in  the  Syna^gues  ^ere  exists  no 
certain  proof;  probably  noL  They  were  allowed  to  pray  m  the  Greek  langnage, 
but  not  to  read  from  an^  other  than  a  Hebrew  Pentateuch  in  the  Svnagoj^e. 

^  But  wlwther  the  hig^-priest  sent  the  Hibrew  and  not  a  Cialdatc  law^  we 
cannot  ^tell  with  certainty.  Philo  says  several  times  '  that  the  translation  was 
made  by  the  uoe.  from  the  Chaldaic  language '  (De  Viia  Jdosis,  li.  56-7,  Paris 
edit);  and  that  the  translators  knew  of  a  Syriac  translation  of  Job^  we  may  see 

from 
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We  accuse  not  the  tranalaton  of  fm^flery,  but  of  defideacy  and 
partiality.  They  had  also  prejudices  like  other  men,  and  pre- 
judices are  not  so  easily  laid  aside.  It  is  a  very  eonunao  ohsenra- 
ticHi  that  when  prejudices  have  taken  possession  of  a  man's  mind, 
they  become  a  leading  principle  in  all  his  views  and  actions.  A 
striking  example  we  see  in  Philo  the  Alexandrian  Jew.  His 
explanations  of  Scriptural  passaces  are  very  stranfle ;  sometimes 
as  ridiculous  as  a  certain  part  of  the  Affodah  in  Uie  Babylonish 
Talmud.  But  Philo  himself  did  not  perceiye  it ;  his  condition  as 
an  Alexandrian  philosopher  and  a  Jew  by  birth  impelled  him  to 
believe  that  he  argued  and  reasoned  just  as  Moses  and  the 

Erophets  did,  and,  where  he  was  afraid  of  being  misunderstood, 
e  adds  (Mojoicas  hr!  Soy/xa  rouro,  oitL  ipiov),  ^  It  is  Moses  who 

teaches  so,  and  not  we.' 

Philo  was  quite  sure  that  he  discovered  the  true  way  of  ex* 
plaining  Scripture. 

It  might  have  been  the  same  principle  which  influenced  some 
of  the  Greek  translators. 

If  the  Lxx.  made  their  translation  from  the  original  Hebrew 
text,  it  must  have  been  the  same  which  we  now  have.  We  ara 
forced  to  acknowledge  this,  or  else  we  weaken  the  validity  of 
Scripture  altogether;  and  indeed  there  exists  no  cogent  and 
evident  reason  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  text  has  ever  been  cor* 
rupted.  We  may  also  appeal  to  the  Jewish  history  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  read  some  parts  of  the  Pen* 
tateudi  and  the  Prophets  in  the  holy  congregation  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  people,  to  comfort  the  sinner  and  to  strengthen  the 
weak ;  and  when  the  Jews  had  lost  their  liberty  and  their  country, 
and  had  taken  refiige  in  foreign  lands,  the  synagogue  still  re- 
mained the  sole  support  of  their  nationality.  In  the  synagi^e 
the  Jews  worshipped  God.  But  they  were  allowed  to  worship 
and  to  pray  everywhere ;  the  synagogue  aimed  not  only  to  alkr 
a  place  lor  prayers,  but  the  ena  of  the  synagogue  was  the  pre^ 
servation  of  the  laws,  and  teaching  them  to  the  people ;  it  has 

also  not  the  name  H/^BJ^n  i1^3,  '  house  of  prayer,*  but  /T^3 
nW3n,  *  meeting-house,'  owayuyii.  Every  sabbath,  and  after 
the  time  of  Ezra  also  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  several  itPttiHQ 
parshioth  and  rtllDSH  haphtaroth  of  the  Pentateuch  were  reaJl, 

from  the  postscript  to  Job,  <  oSros  fyfiiiirtierm  iic  r^s  SiyMainfs  $ifiXm'  Bat  tkr 
Syriac  Jevs  probably  did  not  make  their  first  attempt  by  tranilathBig  Job ;  diey 
had  certainly  a  translated  Pentatanch^  and  atsamiBT  of  the  Psalma  te  their  daSy 
prayers.  The  Talmud  mentions  stiU  older  translations  than  those  of  Joh$  « 
Targmn  to  Esther  is  mentioned  in  MtoHah,  f.  8,  and  a  Tigtrgsm  to  the  Psalms  in 
Vajikra  Bakbah,  lU,  c.  ^  '  ^ 

and 
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and  sometimes  also  explained,  and,  according  to  the  tradition, 
the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch  on  appointed  days  of  the  week  is 
an  arrangement  made  by  Moses  himself.  The  practice  of  it  is 
testified  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  Josephns  mentions  the 
same  practice,  and  says  that  the  Jewish  legator  '  ^d  not  snf^ 
fte  guilt  of  ignorance  to  go  on  without  punishment,  but  demon- 
strated the  law  to  be  the  best  and  the  most  necessary  instrudioti 
of  all  others,  permitting  the  people  to  leave  off  their  employ- 
ments, and  fo  OiHmhUiot  the  hearing  of  the  law,  and  leammg  it 
exactly,  and  this  not  once  or  twice,  or  oftener,  but  eeery  week** 
(Coni,  Ap,  ii.  17).  The  Jews  hare  ever  considered  the  words 
written  in  their  TtlSPin  IBO,  *  book  of  the  law,*  to  be  the  words 

of  God,  and  they  were  prohibited  either  to  add  to  it,  or  to 
diminish  ought  from  it.  It  Is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  they 
had  at  all  times,  and  they  retain  still  the  same  practice,  official 
writers,  especial  priests,  who  had  the  care  of  writing  new,  and 
correcting  the  old  books  for  the  use  of  the  synagogue.  They  are 
also  not  aUowed  to  read  from  a  book  in  which  me  smallest  letter, 
^«  ff'  ^  ^0^9  is  illegible ;  and  Is  it  not  testified  in  every  page  of  the 
J^wirii  history,  Uiat  the  Jews  have  lost  their  country  and  their 
liberty,  and  have  suffered  the  most  shameful  reproaches  from  idol- 
aters, and,  alast  also  from  Christians,  only  for  the  observance  of 
their  law  ?  How  many  times  did  enemies  waste  their  land,  only 
because  they  would  not  break  the  sabbath  ?  And  the  emperor 
Caius  Caligula  had  almost  destroyed  the  whole  nation,  if  the 
tribune  Cherea  had  not  slain  him  before  he  was  able  to  carry  out 
his  purposes,  only  because  the  Jews  refused  to  place  his  statue 
in  tneir  temple,'  which  is  forbidden  in  their  law.  After  the 
Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  temple  was 
so  far  restored  as  to  bring  sacrifices  there,  *  Ezra  rent  his  garment 
and  his  mantle,  and  plucked  off  the  hair  of  his  head  and  his  beard, 
and  sal;  down  astomed,  and  assembled  every  one  that  trembled  at 
the  words  of  the  God  of  Israel,  because  of  the  transffl*ession  of 
the  exiles,  and  prayed  to  the  Lord,  and  said,  O  our  God,  what 
^hall  we  say  after  this?  for  we  have  forsaken  thy  eommandments' 
(Ezra  ix.).  Also  Daniel  and  Nehemiah  repeatedly  affirm  that  all 
evil  which  had  be£&llen  Israel  was  for  the  sake  of  transgressing 
tiie  law.  Now  we  ask  every  Christian  if  such  a  language  as  ibis 
quoted  from  Ezra  ix.,  Dan.  ix.,  Neh.  ix.  16-35,  could  have  been 
poured  forth  from  hearts  of  men  who  are  not  thonmgbly  convisced 
that  the  laws  which  they  had  received  from  their  fathers  are  the 

■     '  ■■■  ■■       "  "  '  I  I.     I       ■!  11  II  I  ■     I    I  »■  ■        I         ■  ■!  ■       ■        I    11  I      .        I 

4itpifi&s  iicuwedytty  (oomp.  I>oiit«  xvUi  \^  \9%  Je^  i.  8}« 
'  Joseplnis,  ilfiaVttt^te«,  zi^.  I.  -   * 

laws 
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laws  of  God?  And  may  we  suppose  that  the  Jews  themselves 
oonld  have  intentionally  corrupted  the  kws  which  they  believed 
to  be  of  Grod?  Ezra  had  never  restored  the  law ;  he  did  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  at  least  sucli  undertaking  is  not  meoitioned  either  in 
Ezra  or  in  Nehemiah :  it  was  idso  not  necessary  to  be  restored,  since 
it  was  constantly  kept  unaltered :  he  restored  the  Jews  and  their 
land  by  reminding  tnem  of  their  afflictions  and  the  severe  punish* 
ments  they  had  undergone  for  forsaking  the  law ;  and  from  that 
time  neither  men  nor  uie  lapse  of  time  altered  the  laws  of  God. 
Christ  and  his  apostles  have  also  testified  that  the  Jewish  laws 
were  the  same  in  their  time  as  they  were  given  from  the  Mount 
Sinai ;  they  constantly  refer  to,  and  remind  the  Jews  of  them. 
*  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law  V  *  As  it  is  written' — such  phrases 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  page  of  the  New  Testament 

The  men  of  the  Masorah  (m^DDH  ^1)  have  c<»Tupted  none 

of  the  words  of  God ;  they  took  great  trouble  to  establish  the 
proper  reading,  and,  where  the  reading  was  doubtM  to  them, 

they  gave  the  current  different  readings,  yT)3  )s7\^  ^*3.and 

y^  ls7\  2^/13.    It  was,  indeed,  a  singular  providential  care  to 

•       •        • 

preserve  the  law  unaltered ;  the  Jewish  nation  also  is  inseparable 
from  that  law ;  they  are  still  the  sole  guardians  of  it  They 
exist  still,  whilst  other  nations  have  been  swept  away  by  the  force 
of  time  and  events.  It  is  the  Lord's  saying,  ^  Heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass,  but  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  pass  from  the  law' 
(Matt  V.  18). 

We  cannot  also  properly  account  the  Hebrew  language  a  dead 
one,  even  if  it  has  ceased  to  be  vernacular,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Grinfield  {Apology^  p.  19),  the  Jews  had  acquired  the  lan- 
guage of  their  masters.  Nehemiah,  indeed,  found  that  the  chil' 
dren  of  the  Jews  who  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity 
spake  *  half  in  the  speech  of  Ashdod'  (Neh.  xiii.  12). 

The  affinity  of  the  two  languages,  of  which  we  have  examples 
in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  made  the  children  soon  acquire 
the  language  of  their  new  masters,  and  gradually  both  became 
incorporated  into  a  new  dialect ;  but  Nehemiah  took  measures 
that  the  children  might  be  taught  ancient  Hebrew.  The  expul- 
sion of  the  strange  women  was  not  only  a  measure  for  keeping 
the  Jews  from  returning  to  idolatrous  practices,  but  also  to  return 
to  the  sanctified  laws  and  customs,  as  well  as  to  the  language  of 
Moses  and  the  jpatriarchs.  The  adult  men  and  women  seem  to 
have  known  their  mother  tongue^  and  even  the  hardships  of  the 
captivity  did  not  weaken  their  attachment  to  it.  We  read  in  the 
account  given  by  Nehemiah  *  that  the  Holy  Scripture  was  read  to 

the 
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the  people,  and  It  was  found  written,  that,  etc. ;  and  it  .came  to 
pass,  when  they  had  heard  the  law,  that  they  separated  from 
I»^e]  all  the  mixed  multitude.'  The  law  was  read  to  them  in 
the  original  Hebrew;  and  the  passages  quoted  in  Neh0miah, 
which  had  caused  the  people  to  separate  the  mixed  multitude,  are 
from  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  people  understood  them,  since  they 
did  accordingly,  and  we  are  not  told  that  the  people  were  made 
to  understand  by  an  interpreter.  The  Hebrew  language,  even 
from  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple  down  to 
our  times,  was  always  the  language  of  the  learned  Jews,  who  still 

devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  (ItHjSn  T^ttP)  '  holy  tongue/ 

With  them,  to  study  Hebrew  is  to  worship  God ;  to  study  day 
and  night  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the  Jewish  service  (Deut. 
xvii.  19,  xxxi.  10-14  ;  Josh.  i.  8) :  that  it  was  so  in  all  ages  of  the 
di&persion  is  testified  by  the  numberless  books  which  have  been 
wntten  in  Hebrew,  and  partly  in  a  pure  biblical  Hebrew.  The 
Mishnah,  the  Midrashim,  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  and  Babylon, 
the  Pesikta  Rabbatha  and  Pesikta  Suttara,  the  works  of  the  Gonim,* 
(Q^^MiirT  nsp),  and  the  Spanish,  French,  and  German  schools, 

as,  e.  g.j  Maimonides,  Abarbanel,  Rimchi  the  elder  and  the 
younger.  Rabbi  Salomon,^  Rabbi  Abraham  Ben  David,  Manasseh 
!Ben  Israel,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  in  our  time  Professor  Salo- 
mon, David  Luzato,  and  the  great  Rabbi  Salomon  Jehudah 
Rapport  in  the  capital  town  of  Bohemia,  besides  an  immense 
number  of  other  books  of  great  celebrity.* 

It  is  a  mistake  of  Mr.  Grinfield  to  say  {Apology^  p.  57),  *  that 
we  have  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  buried  under  endless 
appeals  to  comparatively  modern  oriental  dialects,  and  that  the 
small  portion  of  Hebrew  which  we  really  possess  is  stifled  under  a 
load  of  Arabic  and  Coptic,  which  few  can  read  and  still  fewer 
understand.'  If  Mr.  Grinfield  were  not  known  to  be  a  good 
Hebrew  scholar  and  a  pious  Christian,  his  adversaries  could  make 
use  of  the  above  statement  to  accuse  him  of  deficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  of  little  esteem  for  the 
original  text  of  the  Bible.  The  Hebrew  language  is  indeed  very 
copious,  and,  in  regard  to  terms  of  the  most  spiritual  things,  more 
copious  than  any  otner  language.  In  the  worxs  which  are  written  * 
in  the  Hebrew  language^  the  most  primitive  character  of  bmnan 

8  From  600  to  HOC  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

**  Commonly  called  Rashi,  which  are  falsely  thought  to  be  the  initials  of  Rabbi 
Salomon  Jarchi,  bat  it  most  be  Jizchaki ;  see  Zouz,  Journal,  1815. 

*  The  order  of  rabbinical  study  is  :~B?nnp  (4)  njftD  (3)  KnpO  (2)  .TTin  (1) 

— .nna«  (9)  nibo'^n  (s) '  n^o^n  (7)  nib^n  (e)  n)^^p  (s) 

(See  Midroih  ad  Song  ofSohnum,  f.  8.  b.) 

language 
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langnue  and  style  is  fixed,  and  is  a  type  of  all  sanctified  speedi, 
of  whicn  we  find  a  mighty  echo  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  style 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  only  the  plainest  historical  narratiye, 
crystal-like,  transparent  and  consistent,  but  also  the  boldest  of 
hnman  laiupiage,  and  the  expression  of  the  most  profound 
affections  of  the  souL  The  Bible  was  appointed  for  all  ages ; 
hence  it  bears  also  the  stamp  of  universality  in  its  langoage. 

*  One  observation,'  says  Mr.  Grinfield  {Apdogy^  p.  34),  *  de- 
serves our  attention,  it  will  be  remembered  tibat  there  are 
several  aimunents  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  in  their  citations 
from  the  Old  Testaipent,  which  depend  on  the  force  and  meaning 
of  a  single  word.  These  passages  prove  the  inspiration  of  the 
Lxx.,  for  they  are  eadi  and  all  uterally  taken  from  that  version.' 
Can  we  not  apply  the  same  argument  to  every  literal  translation  ?. 
If  a  literal  translation  proves  the  inspiration  of  the  lxx.,  why 
not  the  inspiration  of  the  English  translators  ?  If  the  inspiration 
claimed  by  the'Greek  version  rests  only  upon  the  superiority  of 
antiauity,  and  that  some  of  tlie  fathers  esteemed  that  version  very 
highly,  the  cause  which  Mr.  Grinfield  advocates  is  in  dai^er  of 
being  lost  entirely.  Of  no  more  weight  is  the  consideration  liiat 
this  version  had  great  influence  upon  the  more  modem  trans- 
lations, since  it  is  possible  to  translate  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew 
text  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  existing  version.  And  this 
ought  to  be  the  practice  of  every  translator  who  fears  God  and 
trembles  for  His  holy  word.  The  Hebrew  text  alone  must  be 
our  standard,  and  not  any  version,  whether  oriental  or  occidental. 
There  is  nothing  obscure  in  the  Hebrew  text,  which,  if  literally 
translated,  could  be  injurious  to  our  faith — ^nothing  unintelligible. 
The  very  Masoretic  Bible  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  truth,  and 
as  long  as  there  will  be  men  in  the  church  of  God  who  will  main- 
tain another  opinion,  schisms  and  divisions  will  never  cease. 

Ministers  of  Christ's  sacraments  and  teachers  of  the  word  of 
God  ought  to  studv  diligently  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  to  make  it  their  business  to  introduce  into  our  schools  as  a 
fixed  principle,  to  teach  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  the  clasdcal 
languages. 

The  Hebrew  text  has,  in  fact,  much  less  obscurity  than  the 
Greek  verdon,  whose  readers  are  led  in  darkness,  since  they  are 
convinced  that  it  not  only  ecregiously  blunders,  but  contradicts 
itself,  and  substitutes  words  m  the  most  arbitrary  manner ;  but 
the  Hebrew  is  clear  and  intelligible,  and  every  reader  who  under- 
stands the  Hebrew  grammar  will,  by  a  moderate  diligence,  soon 
acquire  the  sound  mode  of  translating  the  Bible  into  his  native 
language. 

*  The  apostle  Paul,'  says  Mr.  Grinfield,  *  reasons  on  the  wordf 

VavToe' 
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«cl«T»'  (Heb.  it  8);  but  *ivr»  ia  only  the  tranBlation  of  the 

Hebrew  word  73  in  Ps.  viii.  7,  from  which  the  apostle  cites  tlic 
passage ;  so  also  Heb.  iv.  7,  he  reasons  on  the  word  a-iif^sqov, 
which  is  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  pVrr,  *  to-day,'  in 

Ps,  xoy.  6 ;  and  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  apostle  Paul, 
who  from  his  youth  was  accustomed  to  hear  such  arguments  from 
single  words  at  the  fe^t  of  Gamaliel,  had  constantlY  present  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  translated  his  (quotations  into  the  then  yer- 
nacular  Greek,  which  the  apostle  might  have  acquired  knowledge 
of  by  a  constant  communication  with  Greek  gentiles  after  ms 
conversion,  and  especially  of  that  of  his  apostleship ;  hence  we 
find  quotations  which  agree,  and  others  whicn  do  not  agree,  with 
the  language  of  the  Greek  version. 

Suppose  one  of  the  apostles  had  come  to  En^hind,  he  would 
certainly  have  preached  or  written  to  the  inhabitants  in  their  own 
native  language ;  the  following  generations  might  have  been  justi- 
fied, according  to  Mr.  Grinfield's  argument,  to  consider  an 
Englidi  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  an  inspired  one,  even  if 
it  were  full  of  mistakes  and  errors,  because  they  knew  that  one 
of  the  apostles  had  quoted  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
his  epistles  or  sermons,  whicn  they  found  still  existing  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  answering  exactly  to  those  which  are  quoted  in  the 
Bible  of  their  native  language.  ^  But  that  such  arguments  lead 
to  false  conclusions,  every  scholar  will  agree.  To  say  or  to  imply 
that  only  those  passages  in  the  Hebrew  text  are  of  authority 
which  agree  with  the  Greek  version,  but  those  which  do  not  agree 
together  are  of  less  authority,  would  be  as  much  as  to  undervalue 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  to  raise  the  hxx.  above  the  Hebrew,  which 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Apologist. 

The  only  demonstration  concerning  the  version  in  question 
must  be  thus :  all  literally  translated  parts  of  the  Greek  version 
commonly  called  the  Septuagint,  which  answer  the  Hebrew  text 
we  now  possess,  deserve  our  attention ;  and  those  parts  which  are 
either  badly  translated,  or  wilfully  mistranslated,  deserve  no  more 
attention  than  we  pay  to  any  ancient  profane  writer. 

Who  would  say,  for  instance,  that  the  second  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  an  inspired  or  even  a  good 
translation  ?  Or  what  reader  will  prefer  the  reading  of  the 
Septuagint  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  text  ? 

Sopg  of  Solomop,  i.  a.    fO  Tp  0*2SQ  %  *  ITiy  love  is  better 

than  wine;'  Sn  ayaOoi  ftscrrot  aou  vvlp  oTvov,  ^  thy  breasts  are 
better  than  wii^e/    Or  Terse.  4,    DJO  fYl  rn^3|i,  '  we  will 

remember 
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remember  thy  love  more  than  wioe ;'  iy^VfSona/xEv  iiavrws  aov  vveq 
Qivovy  ^  we  will  love  thy  breasts  better  than  wine.' 

The  word  'pTT,  which  the  English  Bible  renders  *  thy  love/ 

the  Lxx.  translate  /xa^roi,  *  breasts/  This  mistake  seems  to  have 
taken  its  rise  from  the  deficiency  of  the  translator's  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language.  Let  us  suppose  the  mss.  or  books  from 
which  the  lxx.  made  their  translation  was,  as  it  very  likely  might 
have  been,  without  points  or  vowels ;  the  translator  of  the  Song 
must,  according  to  his  translation,  have  read  ^^pTT  instead  of 

'pTf.     The  characters  are  the  same,  but  not  the  vowels,  which 

alter  the  sense  of  the  word  entirely.  But  there  are  cood  reasons 
to  accept  the  Masoretic,  and  to  reject  the  Greek  reading.     DH^, 

as  the  translator  must  have  read,  means  ^  teats,'  and  OHttf 

means  *  breasts;'   but  D*T{  never  means  the  whole  *  breasts,' 

'  which  may  be  seen  from  Ezek.  xxiii.  3,  21,  where  the  prophet 
makes    a   distinction    between    DHtt^    and    Dm.       The    lxx. 

translated  the  two  passages  in  Ezekiel  quite  differently.  In 
verse  3  they  translated  ^TPVins  m,  iisvoLp6fy$vdvi(ravj  or  *  lost 
their  virginity,'  and  in  verse  21  they  translated  DnstDD  J^'ftWS 
^pTT,  »  evoUif  h  AiyvvTQ)  Iv  t^  xxToKuyLarl  aoVj  or  '  the  things 

which  thou  wroughtest  in  Egypt  in  thy  lodging.'  But  they  seem 
really  not  to  have  known  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  question  ; 
they  translated  verse  17  in  the  same  chapter,  'And  the  sons  of 
Babylon  came  to  her  into  the  bed  of  rest  (DTfl  UStfD),  instead  of 

*  into  the  bed  of  love,'  as  it  is  in  the  English  Bible.  We  may 
learn  from  these  examples  that  both  the  translator  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon  and  of  Ezekiel  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
they  had  to  translate ;  the  former  read  ^*n*l,  and  tihe  latter  must 

probably  have  read  '«ini*7,  *  thy  lodgings :'  there  are  many  other 

passages  which  prove  that  these  two  translators  were  by  no  means 
adequate  to  their  undertaking.  But  the  translator  of  the  Pro- 
verbs translated  Tl*!  *  love,'  as  our  English  Bible  does,  and  as  the 

proper  meaning  of  the  word  is.     Prov.  vii.  18,  Dni*T  TTT)!!  n3^ 
•      *        "^  •      ^  • 

Hp^n  ly,  '  Come,  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love  until  the  morning ;' 

'£x9l  xai  diiokoLvaoDix^y  ^ixlaf  sofs  oqQpoUf  ^  Let  US  enjoy  love 
until  the  morning.'  The  Greek  translator  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon was  certainly  a  man  without  taste,  or  exact  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew. 

We  know  that  the  Apologist  of  the  Septuagint.has  provided 
{Apology J  p.  112)  an  answier  for  such  objections  as  we  have  just 

made 
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made  against  his  cause.  He  says,  'that  after  the  collation  of 
many  thousands  of  MSS.  the  general  result  is  the  same  in  all. 
There  are  numerous  deviations  occasioned  hy  errors  of  tran- 
scribers, but  they  seldom  affect  the  sense.'  We  thmk  that  even 
those  mistakes  which  we  have  quoted  already  can  by  no  means 
have  been  occasioned  by  transcribers,  but  by  the  translators  them- 
selves, and  they  affect  the  sense  considerably ;  but  let  us  investi- 
fate  a  few  of  the  numerous  errors  we  meet  with  in  Genesis  and 
)xodu9. 

Gen.  ii.  6.   V"^^*^  TO  rhjf^  "r^tl,  ^  But  there  went  up  a  mist 

from  the  earth ;'  ITiiy'w  Sg  aviPaivey  U  ris  ySf,  *  There  went  up  a 

fountain  from  the  earth.'     Verse  7,  D^  JlDttf^  VSK21  HB^,  *  and 

breathed  into  his  nostrils  breath  of  life;'  xa!  h^tpvtmtrzv  ^\s  ro 
w/^o-jft/vov  avTou  wvoijv  ^wSr,  *  and  breathed  upon  his  face  breath  of 
life.'  Tliese  two  mistakes  affect  also  the  sense,  and  the  trans- 
lation is  unnatural.  We  know  from  the  Mosaic  account  of 
creation  that  the  state  of  the  earth,  before  man  was  put  upon 
it  to  till  the  ground,  was  that  a  vapour  constantly  covered  the 
face  of  the  earth,  so  that  light  could  not  penetrate,  and  hence 
the  darkness ;  of  that  vapour  or  mist  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis  speaks,  but  not  of  a  fountain,  of  which  nothing  is 
said  in  the  first  chapter.    ^^  means  a  fountain  wliich  comes  down 

from  a  mountain  or  from  rocks ;  also  which  is  artificially  made 
for  the  use  of  men  and  cattle,  and  never  in  connection  with  Tr>3fi 
which  signifies  rising  from  the  ground  into  the  air  (Deut.  viii.  7 ; 
Exod.  XV.  27) ;  the  verb  r6y  proves  that  the  Hebrew  reading 

is  correct,  and  that  the  Greek  is  incorrect.  The  passage  in  verse  4 
also  is  unnatural,  for  we  draw  breath  by  the  means  of  our 
nostrils  ;  hence  Scripture  avails  itself  of  the  words  by  which  men 
signify  life  to  signify  the  active  principle  which  sets  the  body  in 
motion,  and  says,  that  God  has  given  the  power  to  man  to  draw 
breath,  which  is  the  chief  means  of  life,  by  setting  the  natural 
means  into  motion,  through  His  own  breathins  the  breath  of  life 
into  man's  nostrils.  It  is  also  a  fine  image  of  the  invisible  activity 
of  the  spirit.    XTH  means  both  *  breath '  and  *  spirit :'  but  what 

signifies  *  breathing  upon  the  man's  face  ?'  ^ 

^  These  two  words  seemed  to  Philo  the  Alexandrian  Jew  so  mysterious  that  he 
applied  li^s  philosophical  skill  to  explain  it ;  and  so  he  understands  that  hy  the 
fountain  is  meant  the  great  ocean,  into  which  all  other  seas  &11 ;  and  bv  the  face 
which  wad  breathed  upon  is  meant  the  seat  of  perception  (Philo,  De  Mnndi  Opi" 
fieio,  29,.  Paris  edition)  .* 

Gen. 
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Gen.  Hi.  17.  TT^Ki  "9^  nnnH,  *  cursed  is  the  graand 

for  thy  sake  ;*  iiriKardparoi  ^  yi  h  roTt  i^ots  (rwy '  cursed  be  the 

f  round  in  thy  labour.*  This  vernon  is  contradicted  by  the  apostle 
^aul's  arguments  *  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth 
in  pain,  to  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  con*uption,  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.*  The  curse  under  which 
uie  whole  creation  groaneth  is  for  the  sake  of  man's  sin ;  man 
was  the  cause  of  it,  and  the  apostle  argues  only  from  this  single 

word  ^fT0^2,  which  the  English  Bible  translated  *  for  thy  sake.' 

It  is  true  that  the  apostle  does  not  cite  the  passage  of  Genesis  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  he  speaks  of  the  curse  c^  erea* 
tion,  but  every  reader  of  the  Bible  will  perceive  what  passage  the 
apostle  refers  to.  There  is  indeed  no  other  passage  by  which  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  creation  is  cursed  for  ma.n  s  sake,  except 
this  in  Gen.  iii.  17.  But  bv  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint 
this  revealed  information  of  the  apostle  is  quite  destroyed,  and  the 
apostle  could  not  have  argued  so,  as  be  does  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romaos,  if  he  had  only  the  Greek  version,  and  not  tho  Hebrew 
text,  before  him.  We  have  now  seen  a  striking  proof  that  the 
apostle  Paul  refers  to  the  Hebrew  letter;  the  Hebrew  text  was 
constantly  present  to  his  mind ;  he  studied  the  Hebrew  Bible 
from  his  youth,  used  it  as  a  member  of  the  synagogue,  and  ex- 
plained it  to  us  as  an  apostle  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Lord's 
spirit  The  Christian  doctrine  (and  this  is  what  we  wish  to 
impress  upon  t/te  reader* s  mind)  depends  entirely  upon  the  Hebrew 
letter^  and  upon  no  translation^  however  excellent.  Another  example 
will  support  this  opinion.  That  Christ  must  be  slain  to  redeem 
mankind  by  making  his  body  an  atonement  for  our  sins,  the  dis- 
ciples knew  irom  Isa.  liii.,  which  was  explained  to  them  by  Christ 
himself,  to  which  also  the  apostles  and  evangelists  constantly 
refer  in  the  gospels  and  epistles.  The  most  striking  passage  in 
that  important  chapter  is  the  10th  verse ;  and  this  verse  is,  in  the 
Greek  version  of  the  lxx.  so  translated,  that  nothing  remained 
by  which  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  could  be  proved  to  have  been 
predicted  by  the  prophet  Isaiah.     The  passage  in  question  is : 

T^^l'  •  int  HMT  •  WQi  otfH  n^r\  d«  •  "hrm  itoi  ysn  rt^m 

^^^^  "^l^  njrr  xm\  ^  D^O;,  *  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise 

him  ;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief;  when  thou  shalt  make  his  aoul 
an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed ;  he  shall  prolong  his 


v?yf>  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand; 
^«*  KiJ^ioj  iSoiXerai  KidoL^ltrai  avrov  T?f  vXnyriS*  lav 
^fJ-otpriatfy  ^  vj/i/j^^  vfjLm  o4^eTat  airipfxx  ptax/^o/Sioy,  *  The 


Lord  alsQ 
is 
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is  pleased  to  purge  him  from  his  stroke.  If  je  can  giTe  an 
offering  for  sin,  your  soul  shall  see  a  long-lived  seed.'  We  shall 
make  an  attempt  to  translate  the  Greek  version  of  the  10th 
verse  (jt  the  cnapter  in  question  into  Hebrew,  and  prove  the 
grammatical  impossibility  of  the  reading  ever  having  been 
such  as  it  must  have  been  according  to  the  Greek  version: 

Now,  we  never  find  in  the  Bible  intO,  '  to  cleanse,'  or  *  to 

T    T 

purge,'  in  connection  with  vH,  *  illness,  weakness  j'  this  verb  is 
applied  to  KpH,  '  sin'  (Num.  xix.  19 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25) ;  liTB) 
is  always  in  opposition  to  KD20,  '  unclean,'  but  never  used  to 
signify  *  to  heal,'  which  is  the  Hebrew  word  MB1  (Ps.  ciii.  3 ; 

Exod.  XV.  27).  There  is  also  no  instance  where  two  words  arfe 
used  as  one  epithet  to  a  preceding  noun,  as  we  must  consider 
D^  T?^  to  be  epithet  to  iHT,  and  if  so,  it  means  *  natural 
children ;'  but  in  this  sense  the  word  HMI,  *  to  see,'  Ccannot  be 
applied  to  it ;  it  is  generally  connected  either  with  ]T)i,  *  to  give,' 
or  in?,  •  to  pi:oduce  seed.'     This   example  shows  clearly  that 

the  Masoretic  Hebrew  text  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  the 
apostles  must  have  connected  their  words  just  as  we  have  them 
connected  by  the  means  of  the  accents.  In  the  passage  which  we 
have 'quoted  from  Gen.  iii.  17,  the  translator  perhaps  mistook  1 

for  1,  and  he  read  T^IU^H,  *  in  thy  labour,'  instead  of  ^133?3, 

•     •  •   .  • 

*  for  thy  sake ;'  but  in  the  passage  of  Isaiah  we  can  find  no  other 
reason  to  account  for  the  Greek  translation,  except  neglect  of  the 
Hebrew  text  or  partiality. 

Gen.  vi.  3.  dW?  pn»a  rVH  TT  ^\  *  My  spirit  shall  not 

-always  strive  with  man  ;'  Ou  fjuii  Kotra/ABivi^  to  Trvevfjii  /aov  Iv  roif 
di/Oqtlfarots  roi/Toir  s!;  rov  alwyxy '  My  spirit  shall  not  remain  amongst 
naen  for  ever.'    fil  never  means  '  to  remain ;'  it  means  either 

*  to  judge,  to  strive,  or  to  exercise  a  ruling  power  over  another ;' 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  used  here,  in  the  passage  in  question,  in 
the  third  sense,  and  ought  to  be  translated  '  my  spirit  shall  not 
always  exercise  its  power  in  man,  for  he  is  flesh/  God  says  that 
ifae  weakness  of  the  flesh  is  not  adequate  to  the  power  of  His 
spirit  (Ps.  Ixxv.  89),  and  it  cannot  raise  itself  to  be  equal  in  force 
and  in  lasting  results,  but  it  relaxes,  and  is  weakened  by  the  pro- 
gressive 
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gresttve  power  of  the  spirit :  *  hence  God's  oracle  says,  my  spirit 
will  not  exercise  its  power  in  the  flesh  eternally,  oecanse  it  is 
God's  pleasure  to  shorten  man*s  life  by  appointing  a  period  of 
120  years  as  its  extreme  length.  The  sense  ^  of  not  to  remain 
amonffst  men'  means  that  man  must  die,  but  death  was  announced 
to  Adam  for  his  transgression,  so  that  the  repetition  of  the  same 
decree  was  quite  unnecessary ;  and  the  connection  of  verse  6  with 
the  preceding  rerse  proves  clearly  that  especial  notice  is  here 
taken  of  that  struggle  between  the  laws  of  the  flesh  and  the  laws 
of  the  spirit,  of  wmch  the  apostle  speaks  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans. 

Gen.  vi.  13.  ^39^  »3  Itt^a  !?3  YD,  *  The  end  of  all  flesh  is 

come  before  me ;'  Ka«^of  vayros  dv6puTov  ^xsi  Ivavriov  fjLov,  We 
know  from  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  deluge  that  not  only  men, 
but  also  animals  perished ;  hence  God  said,  ^  the  end  of  all  flesh,' 
and  not  end  of  all  men  (as  in  the  Greek)  is  come  before  me. 

Gen.  iv.  15.  p^  VP  *?»  rrtTT  ")D»^,  '  And  the  Lord  said  unto 

Cain,  therefore ;'  Kai  tT^ey  avri  K,ipios  o  ©€0f,  ou^  ovtojj  ^  not  so, 

as  if  the  Hebrew  word  were   13  lib.     Another  very  striking 

example  of  carelessness  or  wilful  disregard  of  the  ori^nal 
Hebrew  is  this :  there  occurs  six  times  in  the  Hebrew  text  of 

Genesis   the  name  of   *  Almighty  God,'    Htt^  ^M   El-Shaddai 

.(ch.  xvii.  1;  xxviii.  3;  xxxv.  2;  xliii.  13;  xlviii.  3;  xlix.  25). 
The  Greek  translator  renders  it  either  by  Kvgiof  or  ©etJf :  the 
name  *  Almighty  God'  seems  to  have  been  quite  unknown  to  the 

translator  of  Genesis ;  the  translator  of  Exodus  translates  'H^  7M) 

©EOf  c^v  avrojVj  which  gives  also  not  the  complete  sense  of  ^  om- 
nipotence,' as  the  translator  of  Job  renders  it  by  vayroKparcjp. 
The  revelation  unto  Moses  (Exod.  vi.  3),  that  God  was  known 
to  the  patriarchs  only  by  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  not 
by  the  name  of  Jehovah  or  KtJ^wr,  which  name  God  revealed 
tmto  Moses  (and  which  revelation  refers  decidedly  to  those  pas- 
sages which  we  have  quoted  from  the  book  of  Genesis),  is  entirelv 
destroyed  by  the  translation  of  the  lxx.  :  thus  by  the  Greet 
translation  we  are  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  revelations 
of  God's  names  and  attributes,  and  especially  of  that  by  which 
the  patriarchs  addressed  their  God  in  ueir  worship  and  prayers. 

1  Hieronymus  says,  *  In  Ebrseo  scriptnm  est:  Non  judicabit  spiritus  mens  ho- 
mines in  sempiternnm,  quoniam  caro  sunt.  Hoc  est,  quia  fragilis  est  in  homine 
conditio,  non  est  ad  ceternos  seryabo  cruciatus,  sed  hie  iUis  restituam  quod 
merentor.' 

Yet 
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Yet  the  Apologist  for  the  Septuagint  advocates  the  inspiration  of 
its  translators. 

In  every  passage  where  the  Greek  version  differs  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  there  are  either  grammatical  difficulties  and  mis- 
takes, or  contradictions  to  historical  facts,  irreconcileable  to 
apostolic  authority. 

The  numerous  errors  we  meet  with  in  every  page  of  the  book 
of  Genesis  make  the  Greek  version  of  the  lxx.  far  inferior  to 
any  of  the  current  Protestant  translations — inferior  to  Luther's — 
inferior  to  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible. 

Great  mistakes  prevail  with  regard  to  proper  names:  some 
proper  nouns  are  translated  as  appellatives,  and  some  appellatives 
as  if  they  were  proper  nouns. 

Gen.  xiv.  5.  DHS  D^Dtn  J1N%  *  the  Zuzims  in  Ham ;'  x«l  %^m 
*^9^vpat  if^x  avroTs ;  the  translator  seemed  to  have  mistaken  the 
letters,  as  it  was  often  the  case  with  him,  and  read,  D^?nn  D^HI 


Gen.  XV.  2.    i^rt  ^^i^^1  "h  vnii  HD  rrtrr  ^3*7»  onn^^  nDi<*i 

*Hr^K  pltto'7  im  Wa  plt^D  pj)  •  nnV,  «  And  Abraham  said, 

I/>rd  God,  what  wilt  thou  give  me,  seeing  that  I  go  childless, 
and  the  steward  of  my  house  is  this  Eliezer  of  Damascus ;'  Asyn 
OS  "A/Sga/x,  AeVgroTfiK  Kt/^ie,  tj  /x.o«  ^oIkjsis  ;  syu  Sg  aTToXt/o/xai  arexvof* 
'O  06  vtosMao'ix  TTjj-  olxoyevoys  /AOf,  o5to$  Aaptacrxw  *Ex<g^Ep.  The 
Greek  translator  rendered  Meshek,  which  the  English  Bible  trans- 
lates *  steward,'  as  if  a  proper  noun  of  a  female  slave.  It  seems 
that  the  translator  did  not  exactly  know  the  root  of  pttfD,  and  to 

get  out  of  the  perplexity  he  substituted  the  word  /Q,  and  read 

thus :    -H^t>^^  ptttol  nm  •  pltfD  Wa-J12  pi.     But  we  think 

V|v  •  v;     '   V  V   -         1  '   V    V      r    ••         v      iv 

there  is  no  passage  in  the  Bible  by  which  it  can  be  proved  that 
IV2Jn  J121  means  a  female  slave :  we  find  il^^in  pi  or  JV2L  T7^ 
for  a  man-servant,  but  nHBtt^  or  ITDK  is  always  applied  for  a 
maid-servant 

Gen.  xxii.  13,  rjlpa  ^2Da  tHW  im*  b^  Hiim  KT*!, '  And, 

■•••  •.    "  .♦ 

behold,  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by  his  horns ;'  Kal  l^ou  xpios 
bTs  xaray^fifAeyos  ev  (fvT^  SajSex.  This  translation  exhibits  two 
mistakes,     "l^^^  is  translated  as  if  it  was  in^^,  '  one,'  and  ^2Vy 

•  a  thicket,'  is  left  untranslated,  as  if  it  were  a  proper  noun. 

Gen.  xli.  2,  19.   ma  H^ynH),  *  And  they  fed  in  a  meadow ;' 

VOL.  VII. — NO.  XIII.  H  Kal 
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Koii    l/SotfxovTo    Iv   r&  "  fix^i :    but    in   Job    VTM  is  translated 

Gen.  xlviii.  7.   HJIIBK  K'a^  pK  mOS  T^a,  '  When  there 

was  but  a  little  way  to  come  unto  Ephrath ;'  Kara  roy  IvvoS^optov 
Xa/3(a9a  t%s  yyi$j  rou  iXdcTv  'E^paBi^  ^  As  I  drew  nigh  to  the 
bonecourae  of  Chabratha  so  as  to  come  to  Epbratha.' 

There  remains  a  large  number  of  errors  which  we  pass  over 
only  for  lack  of  room  in  the  space  allotted  to  us :  there  is,  in  fact, 
no  single  page  in  the  book  of  Genesis  without  four  or  five — some- 
times more  than  ten— mistakes,  which  considerably  affect  the 
sense;  whole  verses  are  missing,  words  repeated  and  supplied, 
for  which  we  can  find  no  probable  reason,  except  that  of  deficiency 
or  wilful  neglect  of  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is  indeed  very  aston- 
ishing that  this  book,  the  first  book  of  the  sacred  volume,  which 
contains  the  most  important  documents  of  God's  covenant  with 
the  patriarchs  and  with  men  in  general,  should  have  been  so 
little  regarded  by  the  translator,  and  that  he  should  have  handled 
the  text  so  carelessly. 

The  book  of  Exodus  is  much  better  translated :  we  mean  those 
chapters  of  Exodus  which  we  possess  are  translated  with  more 
care  and  exactness  than  the  book  of  Genesis.  But  there  are 
many  verses  missing,  and  especially  faulty  is  the  narrative  of  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle.  Yet  most  of  the  missing  verses 
might  have  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  translator  of  the  second  book  of  Moses  seemed  to  have 
been  perfectly  acquainted  with  both  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  mistakes  which  we  meet  with  therein  are  of 
quite  another  nature  than  those  we  have  pointed  out  in  Genesis. 
We  shall  pass  over  those  mistakes  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  ignorance  of  transcribers,  but  we 
shall  point  out  some  which  cannot  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  that 
source.  It  is  obvious  that  the  translator  of  Exodus  had  a  plan, 
which  he  strictly  followed ;  and  for  the  maintenance  of  his  design 
he  sacrificed  the  original  text :  sometimes  it  was  for  a  philo- 
sophical, sometimes  for  a  political  reason,  at  another  time  for  the 
sake  of  saving  the  reputation  for  humanity  of  the  Jewish  legis- 
lator, that  the  translator  disregarded  the  text  from  which  he  had 
to  translate;  often  he  altogether  avoided  to  translate  words, 
from  which  it  might  have  appeared  that  the  ordinances  of  the 
Jewish  legislator  were  unnecessarily  severe. 

The  translator  of  Exodus  worked  methodically ;  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing :  but  the  translator  of  Genesis  seemed  to  have  had 
neither  any  design  nor  the  requisite  knowledge  for  his  task ;  nor 

was 
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was  it  any  object  of  his  solicitude  to  transmit  to  postenty  an 
exact  translation  of  the  important  book  entrusted  to  him.  A  few 
instances  from  the  book  of  Exodus  will  support  our  opinion. 

Exod.  xiii.  13.    rTT^D  ^b  D«1  '  TtD^  rtHQFS  nMDH  1103  ^31 

^^18%  '  And  every  firstling  of  an  ass  thou  shalt  redeem  with  a 

lamb ;  and  if  thou  wilt  not  redeem  it,  then  thou  shalt  break  his 

neck  :  *  ITav  Siavorvov  fjuiirpav  ovot;,  aXXa^s^s-  Trqo^drcti'  lav  ^s  fxri 
aXXaJrjs',  Xyrpafa-r^  auro,  '  Every  offspring  opening  the  womb  of 
the  ass,  thou  shalt  change  for  a  sheep,  and  if  thou  wilt  not  change 
it,  thou  shalt  redeem  it.'  This  translation  is  contradicted  by  the 
law  itself :  the  exchange  of  an  unclean  beast  is  prohibited  (Levit. 
xxvii.  11) ;  in  the  case  of  an  unclean  animal  being  a  firstling,  the 
owner  was  ordered  '  to  redeem  it  at  the  estimation  of  the  priest, 
and  to  add  a  fifth  part  thereto.'  There  is  a  distinct  differ- 
ence between  redemption  and  exchange.  Redemption  was  made 
for  money,  but  exchange  means  to  give  one  animal  for  another, 
which  is  prohibited  in  the  law  itself,  and,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  law,  also  impossible;  for  in  the  case  of  a  clean  animal 
being  a  first-bom  one,  it  belongs  to  God  naturally  (according  to 
the  law  given  still  when  the  Jews  were  in  Egypt),  and  there  can 
be  no  exchange  unless  both  the  exchanged  animal  and  that  by 
which  it  is  exchanged  are  holy  to  the  Lord ;  but  in  the  case  of 
an  unclean  animal  being  a  firstling,  no  exchange  can  take  place, 
because  the  clean  animal  would  be  made  holy  by  exchanging  an 
animal  which  naturally  belongs  to  the  Lord. 

The  translator  partly  misunderstood  the  law,  and  partly  he 

avoided  the  translation  of  the  word  \DBHr|,  which  the  English 

Bible  renders  ^  thou  shalt  break  his  neck '  only  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  making  the  Jewish  legislator  appear 
unnecessarily  cruel.  In  Exod.  xxxiv.  20  the  translation  is  a 
little  altered,  but  the  main  ordinance  is  left  out.  That  the 
breaking  of  the  neck  of  a  first-bom  unclean  beast  is  connected 
with  the  whole  law  of  the  Mosaic  institution  of  sacrifices,  and 
that  in  another  case  the  Jews  were  ordered  to  break  the  neck  of 
a  clean  animal,  to  entreat  God  not  to  lay  innocent  blood  unto 
Israel's  charge  (Deut.  xxi.  1-10),  the  translator  seems  to  have 
taken  no  notice  of;  it  was  the  translator's  design  to  show  the 
wisdom  of  the  Jewish  legislator ;  but  since  he  could  discover  no 
wisdom  in  breaking  an  animal's  neck,  and  was  also  afraid  that  the 
humane  king  Ptolemy  might  consider  such  a  law  a  cruel  one,  the 
translator  avoided  translating  it  by  substituting  another  sense. 
Another  example  of  the  same  description  we  find  in  Exod. 

H  2  xxii. 
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xxii.  18,  rmn  rf?  nBOfap,  *  Thou  shall  not  suflfer  a  witch  to 
live;'  <ta?pt»xoi;r  od  iepi^^oiijwe-  Every  reader  of  the  Old 
Testament  knows  that  the  Bible  considers  a  charmer,  a  witch,  a 
consulter  with  familiar  epirits,  or  a  wizard,  as  felse  prophets,  who 
misled  the  people  of  God  to  worship  natural  or  Satanic  powers, 
and  are  busily  engaged  in  doing  mischief;  hence  the  people  were 
ordered  not  to  suflfer  them  to  live,  for  they  were  an  abomination 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  The  first  inhabitants  of  Canaan  prac- 
tised such  doings,  and  they  drew  upon  themselves  God  s  (lis- 
Eleasure ;  but  the  people  of  God  were  prohibited  imitating  ido- 
iters ;  for  God  himself  ordained  a  prophet,  who  shall  speak  in 
His  name,  whose  voice  every  Israelite  ought  to  obey.  ^7  J^*?® 
Greek  version  this  important  truth,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
history  of  God's  ancient  people,  is  entirely  destroyed.  We  may 
also  learn  from  the  history  of  King  Saul,  that  he  obeyed  the  law, 
and  *  cut  off  those  that  had  familiar  spirits,  and  the  wizards  out 
of  the  land,'  but  the  witch  at  En-dor  seemed  to  have  escaped  the 
common  lot  of  her  sisters  and  brethren,  perhaps  by  the  protection 
of  the  king's  servants  themselves,  since  they  recommended  her  to 
the  king  when  his  madness  made  him  inquire  for  a  consulter  with 
a  familiar  spirit  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6). 

The  translator  of  Exodus  sometimes  disregarded  the  Hebrew 
text  from  regard  to  a  philosophical  opinion.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  translator  often  avoids  translating  expressions,  from 
which  it  might  have  appeared  that  the  laws  either  contradict 
themselves  or  teach  anthropomorphism.  We  must  remember 
that  after  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  was 
the  special  care  of  their  leading  men  to  use  every  means  possible 
to  prevent  the  nation  from  falling  back  into  idolatrous  practices,  to 
which  they  justly  ascribed  their  captivity  in  Babylon  :  they 
learned  by  their  afflictions  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  and  that  His  hand  is  not  too  short  to  fulfil  all  his 
pleasure :  the  leading  men,  therefore,  devised  a  precaution,  which 

they  called  TTihrh  yv,  «  a  fence  about  the  law.' "     '  It  was  not 

an  addition  to  the  law,  they  said,  but  a  guard  not  to  violate  the 
majesty  of  the  law  itself  f  besides  this,  the  Jews  brought  with 
them  from  the  captivity  new  ideas  and  a  kind  of  philosophy ;  this 
new  leaven  produced  schisms  amongst  the  people.     So  we  really 

idolaterg;  bltfo/C^  the  Israelites  making  any  covenant  wiUi 

find 
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find  shortly  after  that  period,  besides  the  Samaritans,  also  DH^n 
Chasidim,  D^?^  Zadikim^  and  D^K1j5  Karaim ;  these  branched 
out  in  several  divisions  of  (D^IS),  Pharisees,  (D^IWK) 
Essenes,   and   (D^MJp)   Zelotes,  which  divided  the  hearts  of  the 

people,  and  prepared  for  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  destruction 
of  the  holy  city  and  temple.  The  men  who  came  from  Jerusalem 
to  Alexandria  to  translate  the  Bible  for  King  Ptolemy's  library 
were  no  doubt  men  of  high  station  and  rank  amongst  their  nation, 
men  of  learning  and  wisdom,  as  Aristeas®  tells  us;  but  they 
probably  were  not  so  free  from  the  current  opinions  of  the  day  as 
not  to  have  been  influenced  by  them  in  their  task  of  translating 
the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek.  We  shall  quote  examples  from 
which  we  have  been  led  to  entertain  this  opinion. 

Exod.  xxiv.  10,  11.    yhn  mrw  ^«iter»  \i!?»  jik  >xn^ 

'  ▼«"*  ^"•»  ((apa  ««  •••  y  (    a« 

^:a  "h^ik  b^  •  •nrtob  u^mfr\  dso^m  •  tbdiI  iKsb  nt^^D 
•Win  1^31*1  crrt!?»n  r^  -iTm  'it  rbo  vh  birw^ ,  *  And  they 

saw  the  God  of  Israel,  and  there  was  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a 
paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven 
in  his  clearness.  And  upon  the  nobles  of  the  children  of  Israel 
he  laid  not  his  hand,  also  they  saw  God,  and  they  did  eat  and 
drink;'   Kai  eISov  rbv  tottov  ot  eltr rviUBi  h  @sos  rov^IffpaviX'  xal 

eTios  <mpi(KfiM.rQ$  roiv  oi/^avoD  t^  xada^iOTTjri.  Kai  ru'v  eviXexto/v 
rou  *I(T^ainX,  ov  Sief  o/viq jev  oi/Se  eT^.  K^i  o/fSiQ^av  ly  r^  ro^roi; 
rov  @Eot),  xai  s^ayov  xai  sViov. 

The  reason  of  the  translation  '  and  they  saw  the  place  where 
the  God  of  Israel  stood,'  instead  of  '  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel ;' 
and  in  verse  LI,  '  and  of  the  chosen  ones  of  Israel  there  was  not 
one  missing^  and  they  appeared  in  the  place  of  God^  instead  of 
translating  it  as  our  English  Bible,  can  he  no  other  than  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  anthropomorphism :  the  translator  was  a  Jewish 
philosopher,  perhaps  bom  in  Alexandria,  who  might  have  gone  to 
Jerusalem  to  acquire  there  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  it  was  a 
hard  task  for  him  to  translate  '  they  saw  God,  and  under  his  feet, 
&c.,  and  he  laid  not  his  hand  upon  them.'  He  disregarded  the 
text  barely  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  representation  of  IsraeVs 
God  with  a  body  like  that  of  a  man.     The  Targumists  have  the 

^  *£iriAc(as  y^p  rovs  dpitrrovs  dy^pas,  koI  iraiSc/f  iiwptpomaSf  Srt  8^  yov4w  rcrcv 
X^d^i  4vi6^»yt  oirivfs  oh  lUvov  r&y  *loviaiKuy  ypaf^xdrwy  ^ty  irtpteiroiiiaay  oArtis' 
oLAAd  Ko)  r&y  'l^Wiivuc&y  i<pp6vTi<rav  ov  iraptpytas  KaroffKfvris.  fc.  r.  A. 

same 
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same  practice,  and  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  translates  the  passage  in 
question :  ^KnttTT  »r6«  ID^K  n  IDTTI,  *  And  they  saw  the 
glory  of  the  God  of  Israel ;'  Tcmto^,  or  CApD,)*  or  place,  was  a 

favourite  word  of  the  Alexandrian  school  to  signify  God  who  is 
in  every  place,  and  fills  the  universe,  and  is  space  in  Himself, 
hut  not  contained  by  the  space  (see  Philo  De  Samnis^  574-575, 
Paris  edition). 

Exod.  XV.  3.   TVrho  Wk  nVT,  *  the  Lord  is  a  man  of  war ;' 

Kdpiof  9tr¥Tptfiojy  irclKifjLoufy  *  the  Lord  brings  wars  to  nought.' 

Exod.  XV.  10.  ^tVFOH  TOltfi,  *  thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind ;' 
'Aw^<rrsiX«fTo  wvew*  croi;,  '  thou  sentest  forth  thy  wind.' 

The  translator  seems  to  have  considered  also  these  two  terms 
too  *  anthropomorphi&tic ;'  hence  he  substituted  other  words  which 
are  also  applied  to  signify  God's  attributes  in  other  passages  of 
the  Bible,  e.g.i — Exod.  xv.  17.    '  Thou  sentest  thy  wind,    and 

Ps.  xxi.  5,  *  thou  breakest  (15^)5  or  bringest  to  nought  the  ce- 
dars of  Lebanon.* 

From  other  passages  we  can  prove  that  the  translator  dis- 
regarded the  text  barely  for  political  reasons.  We  apprehend 
that  the  translator  substituted  or  left  untranslated  words  where 
the  sense  would  have  made  the  Jewish  nation  appear  con- 
temptible in  the  right  of  God,  and  unworthy  of  being  restored  to 
their  former  glory. 

In  Exod.  xxxii.  the  9th  verse  is  left  quite  untranslated.  ^  I 
have  seen,'  God  said,  ^  this  people,  and  behold  it  is  a  stiff-necked 
people.* 

It  was  not  the  translator's  design  to  save  souls  by  the  means  of 
the  translated  word  of  God ;  his  design  was  to  raise  the  political 
state  of  his  nation  by  displaying  the  excellency  of  their  laws, 
concerning  which  King  Ptolemy  strongly  desired  to  have  in- 
formation. What  an  effect  would  have  been  produced  by  such 
ah  oracle  as  the  above  upon  the  king's  mind  ?  He  was  induced 
to  set  the  Jewish  captives  at  liberty,  and  paid  for  the  Jewish 
slaves  from  his  own  treasury ;  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Eleazer  the 
high-priest  with  magnificent  presents  for  the  holy  temple  and 

1  priests ;  he  intreated  them  to  send  him  their  law,  and  the  same 
aw  witnesses  again3t  the  Jews  themselves  I   How  could  the  trans- 
lator  pass  over  the  verse  in  question,  unless  it  suggested   to 

p  Very  straDge  is  the  translation  of  1  Sam.  xxi.  2. 

him 
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him  the  danger  of  losing  the  king's  favour  instead  of  securing 
it  more  lastingly  for  his  people  ?  The  opportunity  of  ameliorating 
the  miserable  isondition  of  the  exiles  by  means  of  this  translation 
was  a  rare  and  favourable  one ;  and  the  translator,  who  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  prudent  man,  seized  it,  that  he  might  get  the 
reputation  of  a  good  citi^sen,  and  a  deliverer  of  Israel  amongst 
the  citizens  of  Jerusalem)  and  so  clear  himself  from  reproaches 
he  might  expect  to  incur,  had  he  neglected  so  splendid  an  occasion 
of  doing  them  good. 

We  know  that  the  term  'stiff-necked'  occurs  in  Exodus  twice 
more,  which  the  translator  did  not  omit  to  translate.  But  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  mode  in  which  verse  9  of  chap,  xxxii. 
and  verses  5  and  3  of  chap,  xxxiii.  were  pronounced  by  God. 

Verse  9  of  chap,  xxxii.  is  God's  everlasting  oracle  *  that  the 
Jewish  nation  displeased  God,  and  that  he  was  about  to  destroy 
them  entirely  for  their  obstinacy ; '  but  at  the  prayer  of  Moses 
God  was  pleased  to  spare  them ;  and  having  remembered  the 
covenant  with  the  patriarchs,  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  go 
down  to  the  people  and  tell  them  (ver,  3,  5)  to  put  off  their 
omament9,  and  reminds  them  of  their  former  obstinacy.  The 
reader  of  the  original  Hebrew  text  will  perceive  the  great  stress 
which  is  laid  upon  the  9th  verse,  chap,  xxxii.  Yet  the  second 
and  third  repetition  rather  proves  God's  great  favour  to  Israel 
than  His  displeasure,  since  He  was  pleased  to  hear  and  answer 
the  prayers  of  their  legislator,  and  to  pardon  their  gross  ap>stacy. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  description  is  Exod.  xxxii.  22. 
Moses  reproaches  Aaron  for  the  levity  which  he  had  manifested 
by  indulging  the  multitude  in  their  wicked  desire  of  making  them 

gods ;  but  Aaron  answered,  IWH  iDS  ^3  Dyn  /IK  iTJTP  HW^, 

*  Thou  knowest  that  the  people  lay  in  wickedness ;'  2i  yaq  orSai 
TO  t^uL'fifji^Qt,  rov  \aov  rourouy  '  Thou  knowest  the  impetuosity  of  the 
people.'  No,  it  was  not  impetuosity  that  made  Israel  ask  for 
gods  made  by  man's  hands — no,  it  was  wickedness ;  they  changed 
me  uncorruptible  Creator  unto  a  calf  made  of  perishable  metal 
by  a  perishable  man.  That  Aaron  means  really  to  say  that  the 
people  are  wicked  (comp.  1  John  v.  19),  we  may  learn  from  the 
following  words,  and  they  said  unto  me  '  make  us  gods.' 

One  more  example  from  Exodus  to  show  that  there  are  also 
instances,  from  which  we  may  deduce  that  the  translator  was  not 
entirely  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  legislation. 

Exod.  xxi.  22.  ^  If  men  strive,  and  hurt  a  woman  with  child, 
so  that  her.  fruit  depart  from  her,  and  yet  no  mischief  follow,  he 
fhall  b«  surely  pynish^d  according  ^s  the  wQipan's  husband  will 

lay 
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lay  upon  him,  and  be  shall  pay  as  the  jad^  determine ;  and  if 
any  mischief  follow,  then  thou  shalt  give  hfe  for  life.'  This  is 
indeed  an  exactly  literal  translation ;  but  the  Greek  translation 

gives  no  sense  at  all :  'Eav  Je  /x«x«vt«i  Sj/o  «»5f)6r,  xai  ««ra5»<ri 
yvvaXKQk  Iv  ysiarpl  ex^y(Tav,  xal  i^sXSt)  to  flraiiJiOv,  fA^  l^eixoyitf- 
fASvoVy  BTTil^'iifJUov  l^iiAicjQ'A^eTxt.  KftdoTi  «>  EWi/SfllX'p  0  avrj§  T*)S 
ywatKor,  itio'et  fjierat  HiifAxros,     'Eav  Ss   f^siitoviff/iAfvov'y),  ofl^ffEi 

j'tOC^^  **'*'*  4't'X''^ ;  '  If  *wo  men  strive  and  smite  a  woman  with 
child,  and  her  child  be  bom  imperfectly  formed^  he  shall  be  forced 
to  pay  a  penalty,  as  the  woman's  husband  may  lay  upon  him  ;  he 
shall  pay  with  a  valuation.  But  if  it  be  perfectly  formed,  he 
shall  give  life  for  life.' 

ITus  Mosaic  law,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  means  to 
say,  that  when  a  man  strikes  a  pregnant  woman  accidentally,  so  that 
it  causes  an  untimely  birth,  yet  the  woman's  life  is  not  endan- 
ffered  by  it,  the  man  by  whom  the  accident  was  occasioned  is  to 
be  punished ;  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  penalty  the  judges  and  the 
husband  lay  upon  him,  but  he  is  not  liable  to  the  penalty  of 
death ;  but  in  case  the  woman  herself  dies,  the  man  who  occa- 
sioned the  mischief  must  die,  according  to  the  law — TSHPS  ICfS^ 

tW)|,  *  soul  for  soul/     But  according  to  the  Greek  translation, 

the  law  is  this :  '  If  a  man  strike  a  woman  in  the  state  of  preg- 
nancy, and  the  child  be  bom  imperfectly  formed,  the  man  must 
nay  a  penalty  ;  but  if  the  child  be  born  perfectly  formed  (a 
healthy,  perfect  child),  the  man  must  give  soul  for  soul  (he 
must  die).' 

Exod.  xix.  4.    Unm  ^M3  ^  MJIl^  «r»  -)ttf»  DJ1^«1  UlXti^, 

•t:"--v.vtv¥-:  :v- 

'  You  have  seen  how  I  bare  you.  on  eagles'  wings;'  A^toJ  Iw^a- 

xetTg  o^jx  aveXof^ov  vixas  d/asi   em  wrspvyuy  aerojy,  *  You  have  seen 

how  I  bare  you  like  on  eagles'  wings.'    So  also  Onkelos,  JT^DW 

Exod.  xxi.  6.  crpl'?»rT  b«  TThH  Mtn^rn,  npoad^s,  airoy  h 

Kj/gior  airav  itqos  to  ytpirnpiov  ro5  &Eoi5.  There  are  also  many 
verses  which  are  only  commentary,  or  for  the  sake  of  exalting 
the  Israelites,  e.  g.,  chap,  xxiii.  18,  <iTa»  y^g  UpAXo,  ri  IQrn  ««b 

vf^oo"-""'!.''"'  'f^''^'^'^'^''"  ■^«  %'«  «f ;  also  the  last  part  of 
;„  rtl  c  ^?  *^®  ^^™®  chapter,  which  is  not  in  any  version,  neither 
m  tee  Synac,  nor  Arabic,  nor  Samaritan. 

nerioH^lr!"®^  ^^.  t^'anslator  troubled  not  himself  to  read  a  whole 
penoa  m  connection,  but  translated  as  it  seemed  proper  at  the 
first  sight,  e.ff.  chap.  xxi.  7,  vh  ■  HDnV  \F\2  nK  Vf^  11SD>  »31 

•  •  •  • 
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OniJ^  ^^?  ^^»  *  And  if  a  man  sell  his  daughter  to  be 
a  maid-servant,  she  shall  not  go  out  as  the  man-servants  do.' 
The    Syriac    oo2^L  J^    :  JJ^^J^  cni^o   '^-^^^  t^'^    x?^ 

j<  ^V  >  »0^  l>  wjj  ;  'Ecev  Ss  rif  a?roSa;r<xf  t'^v  Izi^rot;  Ovyaripat 
oIxfTiv,    ouK    aTreXeuffsroLi,    cu^irsq     dworpB^ovaiv     al     iovXai. 

The  translator  doubtless  meant  to  convey  that  the  law  inti- 
mates to  the  father  who  sells  his  daughter  that  he  must  not 
turn  her  out  like  a  maid-servant;  but  from  the  connection  of 
the  verses  it  appears  that  the  law  speaks  of  the  master  who  is 
not  pleased  with  his  servant,  whom  he  has  bought,  that  he 
must  not  dismiss  her  on  the  expiration  of  the  six  years  to  which 
ordinary  service  is  limited,  but  that  he  must  marry  her,  and,  in 
the  case  of  refusing  marriage,  the  law  commands  the  master  to 
redeem  her.  It  is  remarkable  that  Onkelos  translates  verse  17 
of  the  same  chapter  exactly  like  the  lxx.,  *  And  he  that  stealeth 

a  man,  and  selleth  him,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death ;'  2^^i)1 
n£>V  Jlto  S^^ty^  tC^M.    So  also  the  Syriac,  Samaritan,  and  Arabic 

versions.     But  Onkelos  translates  bt^ltlT'  ^330  KltSJ  2'\}yn!\,  *'Of 

l«v  xXgx^'ip  Tis  rivx  Tft/v  uloDv  ^lapaTiX.  According  to  this  trans- 
lation, we  might  suppose  that  the  Jews  were  only  prohibited  to 
steal  an  Israelite,  but  were  allowed  to  steal  other  men  not  of  their 
nation.     Is  this  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ? 

We  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  translator  of  Exodus  was  not 
the  same  who  translated  Genesis ;  the  former  is  far  superior  to 
the  latter  in  method  and  exactness  of  the  knowledge  of  both  the 
languages  he  had  to  deal  with  ;  and  that  the  translator  of  Exodus 
made  the  word  of  God  an  instrument  of  subserving  political 
interests,  and  disregarded  the  holy  text  for  gain  and  kingly 
favour. 

We  will  now  give  some  further  examples  of  incorrectness 
throughout  the  Pentateuch. 

The  very  first  verse  of  the  translation  makes  it  doubtful  whether 
the  translator  of  Genesis  held  matter  to  have  been  created  or 
eternal.  Yloieoj^^  in  the  sense  of  producing  beings  from  nothing, 
has  never  been  employed  by  any  classical  writer;  and  when 
Hesiod  says,  *  the  immortals  first  created  {iTroimav)  the  golden 
race  of  men,'  it  is  obvious  that  he  did  not  speak  of  the  creation 
in  our  sense.  But  it  appears  to  us  tliat  many  of  the  translators 
held  matter  to  be  eternal.     The  translator  of  Isaiah  translates 


'  Aqaila  traDslates  ^ktktcv  6  Berfj,  and  also  Synimachus  and  Theodosins. 

(ch. 
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(ch.  xl.  26) '  r6K  «na  '^D  Wn,  *  Behold,  who  has  created  these 
things/  by  i'Serg,  rls  xareSet^g  rauTa  ^avra,  *  Behold,  who  has  mani- 
fested them.'  •  It  is  true  that  the  Hebrew  word  l^'ia,  *  to  create,'  is 

also  used  where  the  Scriptures  narrate  that  things  have  been 
created  from  matter  (Gen.  i.  21,  27) ;  but  we  may  suppose  that 
the  Scripture  has  cautiously  used  the  term  l<*)^  to  signify  the 

creation  by  the  word  of  God,  and  not  from  matter,  which,  if  so, 
must  have  been  eternal,  like  God  himself.     The  terms  HW  and 

T  T 

Tit'',  which  are  also  employed  in  the  narrative  of  creation,  are 
only  used  to  express  the  creation  of  different  shapes  and  forms, 
but  never  of  the  primitive  creation.     The  Hebrew  K*12  may  also 

be  translated  by  ^o/ea;,  but  not  by  xaTaSg/^ft).  It  is  not  our  task 
to  enter  into  the  question,  '  whether  matter  was  from  eternity,' 
but  we  believe  that  the  eternity  of  matter  is  irreconcilable  to  tne 
eternity  of  One  God.  The  existence  of  two  independent  eternal 
beings  is  contradicted  by  reason  and  by  faith  ;  however,  the 
notion  existed,  and  does  still  exist,  amongst  the  Jewish  phi- 
losophers, who  established  the  opinion,  ex  nihilo  nihil.  This  is 
the  established  principle  of  the  Cabala,  which  teaches  '  the 
emanation  of  all  things  from  God.'  The  doctrine  of  emanation 
took  its  rise  from  denial  of  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of 
nothing.  But  should  the  objection  be  made,  that  we  advocate 
too  high  an  antiquity  for  the  Cabala,  we  should  answer  that  we 
have  many  passages  in  the  Mishnah  ^  which  bear  the  stamp  of 
being  cabalistic  notions  ;  and  the  method  of  avoiding  literal 
translations,  from  which  anthropomorphism  could  appear,  proves 
that  there  already  existed  in  the  time  of  the  lxx.  the  doc- 
trine whidi  taught  the  propriety  of  hiding  under  conventional 
words  certain  mysteries  or  secrets  with  which  only  a  few  had 
been  intrusted.  In  the  Bible  itself  there  is  indeed  nothing  said 
of  any  secret  doctrines ;  it  was  a  revelation,  not  a  concealment, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  contain  hidden  mysteries  under  its  plainest 
disclosures ;  but  it  seems  that  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel  had 
early  presented  itself  to  learned  Jews  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
rear  sundry  quaint  fancies  of  their  own.  Thus,  the  description  of 
the  chariot  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel  is  called  rT23*)D  TWiJO^ 

and  the  first  chapter  of  the  Pentateuch  TV^^'yi  Htt^D. 

*  The  weU-known  book  Zohar  gives  the  following  explanation  to  the  above 
words:  *  Before  the  creation  God's  name  was  ^D,  *■  who?'  but  when  he  had  created 

these  things  (n7fi<),  these  two  words  were  united,  and  it  became  D^rpK. 
^   ■  So  Isa.  xli.*20;  xliii.  15. 

»  Uktsim,  iii.  12;  Sabbath,  59;  Taanith,  23;  Kethuboth,  106. 

These 
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These  two  obecore  chapters  have  always  been  considered  as 
the  most  mystical  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  hence  the  Mishnah  says, 
*  The  history  of  creation "  must  not  be  explained  to  two,  and 
the  history  of  the  chariot  not  even  to  one,  unless  he  is  wise  and 
quick  of  comprehension  of  himself;  in  this  case  he  may  be 
initiated  in  these  mysteries,  but  only  by  hints  and  intimations.'  * 
Engagement  in  this  study  was  considered  highly  dangerous  to 
positive  faith. 

The  Alexandrian  translators  were  philosophers,  and  they  also 
have  looked  for  support  of  their  opinions  in  the  Holy  Smpture. 
The  method  of  paraphrasing  the  anthropomorphic  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  of  paraphrasing  the  name  of  mTV  (Jehovah)  by 

ToTTOf  *=  locus  or  place,  is  quite  agreeable  to  the  Alexandrian  phi- 
losophy. So  says  Philo  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  *  Space  and  the 
things  which  fill  it  up  were  created  in  one  time :'  we  can,  there- 
fore, not  say  that  the  creator  is  contained  in  space  ;  ^  the  creator 
himself  is  the  space  of  the  universe,  for  he  is  all,  and  contains 
all  things.'     The  same  idea  we  find  expressed  in  the  Midrash 

Rahha  Paraskah,  68,    r«1  dV^  b^  Mi^pp  WH  "^XTa  ttn*TjTT, 

to^pp  iD^,  ^  The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  is  the  space  of  the 
world,  but  the  world  is  not  his  space.'  We  have  only  to  read 
carefully  the  S3rd  chapter  of  Exodus  to  see  that  the  translator 
was  philosophizing :  he  translates  the  words,  /IN  K3  ^^^ynVr 
'pD'll*  '  '®^  ™®  know  thy  way,'  by  e/tx^aviejov  /xo*  (jeowTov,  '  show 

"  The  question  whether  matter  is  from  eternity  had  also  engaged  the  celebrated 
schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel.  In  Talmud,  TVoct  Berackotk,  §  SI,  we  read  the 
following  question  discussed :  *  The  School  of  Shammai  has  decidai  that  the  thankft- 

glving-prayer  for  the  creation  of  light  must  be  thus:  Kl|n  tV\T\]  ilAK  ^ViSL 

tnjin  n^KP,  *  Blessed  be  God  who  created  the  light  of  fire/    But"  the  scho<d  of 

Hillel  has  "decided  for  the  following  prayer-form :  n)|<D  Kn)3  7]\h\  HW^  IfnjL 

fi^n,  *  Blessed  be  God  who  ereat£»  the  light  of  fire.'  The  school  of  Shammai  held 
consequently  an  absolute  creation,  according  to  the  Mosaic  narrative,  that  in  six 
'days  the  uniyerse  was  finished ;  Uiey  decided,  therefore,  ibr  Kl^,  which  is  the 
pTseterite:  but  the  school  of  Hillel  held  matter  to  be  eternal;  they  dedded, 
therefore,  for  K1l)2l  in  the  part.  pres. ;  because,  if  God  is  constantly  creating,  he 

must  never  have  begun  to  create,  consequently  matter  must  have  existed  from 
eternity.  The  last  opinion  they  supported  by  verses  fW>m  the  Psalms  (cxxxvi.  4, 
5,  7)  the  verb  nfe^  is  used  there,  in  part  present.    The  Jews  in  their  daily 

pcayers  say  also :    :  -rtDK3  :  H^B^nS    n{?ge  I^Dft   D\*   ^33    lil4D3  tnnon 

O^pih^  DniK  ntf^W>  *  Who  renews  through  his  kindness,  constantly  and  daily, 

the  works  of  creation,  as  it  is  said ;  who  niakee  great  lights.' 

me 
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me  thyself/    So  in  verse  15,  TJ^n?  /)»  R3  ""WV^ '  *^^  ™®  *^y 
glory/  by  efjL^in<rov  /xw  <rraur6vy  *  show  me  thyself"/  verse  19, 

TaB  ^  ^aiD  ^3  Taw  ^^l^,  *  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass 

before  thee,'  by  'Eyi  wa^eXet/tfo/xai  irportpof  <rov  rri  lol^y  imv^  *  I 
shall  pass  before  thee  with  my  glory.'  We  consider  this  mode  of 
explaining  Scripture  to  be  very  absurd,  for  it  does  by  no  means 
remove  any  diflBculty,  nor  does  it  cause  the  meaning  to  be  better 
understood,  because,  whilst  the  translator  labours  to  explain  a 
difficult  passage  relating  to  the  most  high  God,  he  involves  him- 
self in  more  difficulties  by  accumulating  words  which  impede  a 
clear  comprehension  ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  language  is  sufficient 
to  express  abstract  ideas,  and  all  endeavours  to  describe  the 
divine  nature  to  man  with  exactness  must  prove  to  be  utterly  in 
vain.  If,  instead  of  *  I  have  seen  God,'  we  say,  *  I  have  seen 
the  place  where  God  stood,'  we  are  not  a  whit  the  wiser  for  it, 
because  the  idea  that  God  stood  on  a  place^  conveys  with  it  the 
idea  that  God  has  feet,  so  that  we  are  brought  round  again  to 
the  very  idea  which  this  device  seeks  to  abolish.  The  Holy 
Scripture  uses  the  plainest  language  possible,  more  especiaJly 
where  we  are  told  of  God's  attributes  and  of  his  dealings  with 
men  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7).  The  Bible  was  intended  for  the  use  of 
every  man — for  great  and  small,  learned  and  unlearned,  therefore 
it  is  written  in  a  plain  language.  There  is  no  abstruse  philosophy 
in  the  Bible ;  but  when  tne  Jews  degenerated,  they  looked  for 
philosophy;  and  to  reconcile  the  Greeks  with  their  law,  they 
endeavoured  to  show  them  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Jewish  law- 
giver was  of  a  higher  excellency  than  that  of  the  Greek  legis- 
lators and  philosophers.:^  This  mode  of  paraphrasing  such 
anthropomorphical  passages  was  observed  by  all  translators  of 
the  Pentateuch,  except  by  him  who  translated  the  book  of 
Genesis.  This  we  consider  as  a  proof  that  the  translator  of 
Genesis  made  use  of  previous  translations  of  this  book,  which 
may  also  account  for  the  many  errors  it  contains.  We  have 
carefully  examined  every  word  of  Genesis,  and  we  find  only  two 
or  three  passages  which  can  perhaps  be  considered  as  intentional 
deviations  from  the  original  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
anthropomorphism,  but  which  may  more  probably  have  proceeded 
jrom  the  want  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
tongue  than  from  design.  The  texts  are— Gen.  iv.  1,  t^K  ^ri'»^i5 
*  JXl  DK,      I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord ; '   'Ejtrwaipttjv 

madfrnaS^'uDri^h^  seek  subtilities  in 'the  Scripture  we  may  say, '  Lol  God  hath 
P'^gni,  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions'  (Eccles.  Tii.  29). 
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avBpofvov  S I  a  rov  dgov,  *  I  have  gotten  a  man  by  God.'  The 
Hebrew  word  r\U  is  either  a  sign  of  the  objective  case,  or  it  is  a 

preposition  (cmwi,  with).  Granting  that  the  passage  in  question 
was  not  Eve's  exclamation  of  happiness,  *  that  she  has  bom  the 
Lord^  but  that  she  said  '  I  have  gotten  a  man  with  the  Lord,'  or, 

as  the  Syriac  translates  it,  \  ■  ^v>V)^>^^  ^.xua,  ^  I  have  gotten 
a  man  to  the  Lord ;'  yet  T\^  has  never  the  meaning  '  by,'  as  S«a  * 
with  the  genitive  case  generally  expresses.  The  Targum  of 
Onkelos  translates  it  nJiT  DliJ  ID  K^ID  n^JjJ,  '  I  have  bought  a 
mJin  in  the  si^ht  of  the  Lord.' 

.  The  other  instances  are  in  Gen.  vi.  6,  Sit)  ^i^  22{i?*n''%  '  and  it 
grieved  him  in  his  heart ;'  xal  SigvoTjd^, '  and  he  reflected : '  ver.  9, 
m  'SjVnA'l  D^rt^KH  TK^,  '  and  Noah  walked  with  God ;'  rw  ©ho; 

6<5io§6(TTio(Tg  Nftig,  *  Noah  was  pleasing  to  God.'  These  three 
are  the  only  examples  we  have  found  in  the  whole  book  of 
Genesis,  which  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  amongst  those  passages 
purposely  so  translated  as  to  avoid  the  apparent  anthropomor- 
phism. Onkelos  seems  to  have  observed  the  following  method 
in  his  translation  of  anthropomorphic  passages :  when  the  action 
told  of  God  might  have  been  told  also  of  men,  he  substituted  the 
word  K"10'»0,  e,  ^.,  Exod.  xv.  10,  '  Thou  didst  blow  with   thy 

■    • 

wind ;'    '^D^DIl  i^ipi^,  *  Thou    hast   spoken    with  thy   word.' 

.     •     •  •    ■ 

Exod.  XX.  24,  ^  In  all  places  where  I  record  my  name,  I  will 
come  unto  thee,  and  will  bless  thee  ; '  Onkelos,  ^/IDI^l  H^tW 
^3'*^"]Q^^5^  '  I  will  send  my  blessing,  and  shall  bless  thee.' 

The  other  Targuras  (Jonathan  and  Jerusalem)  are  still  more 
anxious  to  avoid  anthropomorphism  than  even  Onkelos  himself, 

<?.  g.,  D^'f?»  ^atgy  I^T  ^K1  ;  Exod.  XX.  19,  '  Let  not  God  speak 

•  •  •  • 

with  us.'  Onkelos,  mn^  WD^  *?^D^  ^!n,  but  Jonathan,  \lh\ 
rrtiT  Dip  p  IXS^yf  /^Dn\      But  we  cannot  deduce  from  the 

translation  of  the  lxx.  what  they  considered  to  be  ill-becoming 
to  translate  literally,  and  we  find  in  one  part  of  the  Pentateuch 
some  words  paraphrased,  and  in  another  part  the  same  words 
literally  translated.  This  proves  that  it  was  not  a  -plan  agreed 
upon  to  avoid  anthropomorphism,  but  that  each  translator  worked 
independently,  according  to  his  own  views,  and  it  seems  that  there 

could 
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could  not  have  been  any  common  revision  and  comparison  of  tiie 
complete  translation,  or  else  the  most  striking  discrepancies* 
would  have  been  corrected. 

The  translator  of  Numbers  translates  %tffV  ^  ^,*  *  by  mouth 
of  the  Lord/  by  lia.  ^w^s  ILipiw ;  but  ti^^t^  ^  7)^  by  lii  o-roMa 

• 

'AflffflSv.  We  cannot  understand  why  a  voice  proves  God  to  have 
less  similitude  with  men  than  the  mouth,  since  the  idea  of  ex- 
hibiting sounds  of  words  to  the  human  ear  conveys  with  it  the 
idea  of  organs  of  speech  by  which  the  sounds  are  produced. 

The  same  translator  translates  the  priest's  blessing   to   the 
people  of  Israel  quite  literally,  althougli  there  a  wish  is  expressed 

*  that  the  Lord  may  lift  up  his  countenance,''     The  phrase  ^^12^4^ 

n^iT  (Num.  ii.  1)  he  translates  c»«»t«  Kv^ioc;,  but  the  immediately 

following  word  J^DC^,  *  and  he  heard  it,*  he  translated  literally. 

So  the  word  T,  *  hand,'  x^'V'  although  the  hand  is  a  member  by 

which  man  is  distinguished  from  other  animals,  and  which  ex- 

tresbion,  if  used  of  God,  mnst  lead  to  the  belief  of  similitude 
etween  man   and  his  creator.     The  8th  verse  in  chap.  xii.  is 

translated  literally,  nroyia,  xara  ^ropia,  but   Q^2^  TttSV  rOPlDJ^, 

^  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold,'  by  ioiait 
Kc/pi'oc;  sT^e. 

The  fourth  book  of  Moses  abounds  in  such  wilful  translations, 

and   it  would  exceed  the  space  which  can  be  afforded  in  this 

Jounial  were  we  to  cite  and  to  account  for  all  the  passages  which 

are  wilfully  altered.     The  reader  may  soon  satisfy  hhnself  of  the 

accuracy  of  this  statement  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  Hebrew 

text  with  the  Greek  translation.     We  must  reiterate  our  own 

firm  persuasion  that  many  of  tlie  Greek  translators  made  choice 

of  this  method  of  paraphrasing  only  firom  the  habit,  even  from  their 

.youth,  of  not  pronouncing  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  not  even 

writing  the  current  translation  of  it,  but  substituting  another 

word  or  a  whole  phrase  for  it    The  Talmud  {JVad.  Kiddvshim, 

'1)  telis  us  *  that  there  existed  from  andent  times  three  diflerent 

n!^^^  ^r  f^P"^^  <5od'8  being ;  one  is  the  tetragrammaton,  or  the 

name  of  four  letters ;  the  otiiers  we  find  not  in  the  Bible,  but 


«Jtx.^^,SSdlf  *"''!l  •  ?*»»*»^^^  ^hi^h  we  can  see  that  Uie  tmslatars  of  the 

DeuterittKttiiT^f  ri'^^^Pi-    I^  translator  of  Exodus  counts  75,  and  that  of 

^  SameS2L  aS     ^-  *\? '»  ^^*-  ^  **)• 
l«.  ao,  M)!^  ^  *^*  PhrMe  b  tnuBslated  M^  rp-Td[>f»wi  Mim^  (Num.  ix. 


the 
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the  one  consisted  in  12  letters,  and  the  third  in  42  letters.  The 
common  people  were  prohibited  from  pronouncing  the  tetragram- 
maton,  but  in  the  schools  they  used  to  do  it.  The  doctors  taught 
their  sons  and  disciples  to  pronounce  it  once  in  a  week.'*^  The 
name  of  12  letters  was  originally  taught  every  man,  but  in  the 
latter  times  only  to  those  among  the  priests  who  were  capable  of 
keeping  it  in  secret.  The  name  which  consisted  in  42  letters 
was  considered  as  the  most  holy  one.  The  Talmud  says,  '  Who- 
ever is  initiated  in  this  mystery,  and  keeps  it  in  a  pure  heart,  is 
sure  to  possess  the  love  of  God  and  the  favour  of  men ;  his  name 
commands  esteem ;  he  never  forgets  his  knowledge ;  and  he  in- 
herits eternal  life.' 

But  not  only  in  translation,  but  by  paraphrase  of  Scriptural 
passages,  have  some  of  the  translators  striven  to  reconcile  their 
own  philosophical  opinions  with  Scripture.  We  think  that  the 
translator  of  Numbers  was  one  of  these.  We  apprehend  this 
point  to  be  proved  in  chap.  xvi.  30 :  we  are  told  in  that  verse 
that  God  was  willing  to  testify  his  choice  by  a  new  creation 

(HNnil),  by  a  miracle,  which  is  against  the  established  laws  of 

nature ;  the  earth  should  open  her  mouth,  and  swallow  up  only 
those  persons  who  were  rebellious  against  God ;  but  the  Alex- 
andrian philosopher  is  very  cautious  in  his  translation  of  this 
passage,  and  he  does  not  translate  *  but  if  God  will  create  a 
creation,'  but  '  if  God  will  appear  in  a  vision,'  aXX'  5  ev  fxa-ixacn 

iei^si  Kvpn^.     We  have  said  before  that  K*12l,  '  to  create,'  is 

sometimes  applied  to  things  which  have  been  created  after  the 
great  bodies  of  the  universe  have  been  called  into  existence  by 

c  jg-UB^a  nm  DSB,  *  once  in  a  week '  Others  of  the  Rahbis  say,  rh  nOK^ 
5^3C^2  bjpSif  *  t^ice^  *  week.*  But  we  think  that  the  word  J?^3B^,  which  is  com- 
monly translated  by  '  week/  must  in  oar  passage  be  translated  by  *  7  years/  like 
the  passage  in  the  Talmud,  tract.  Joma,  11a:  ^Ji2Z^9.  &^O£0  ^\U^^  ^Vl  ^'^t)TP 
hjX\*'^  D*PS&  D^3">  h\£^t  *  The  passages  of  the  Pentateuch  which  are  fixed  to  the 
door-pocits  of  Jewish  dwellings  must  be  revised  once  in  7  years  (j[^41^)  if  it  belongs 

to  a  private  person,  but  twice  in  49  years  if  to  the  whole  community ;'  'pnce  in  a 
week'  is  in  the  Talmud  generally  expressed  by  n^B^?  JTiriK  DgS,  and  *  twice  in 
a  week'  by  r\2^^  ^^^VM'  '^^^^  explanation  agrees  with  that  of  Maimouides 
in  his  Guide  of  die  Perplexed  (eh.  26).  He  says,  *■  The  name  of  God,  which  con- 
sisted of  12  letters,  was  taught  to  every  learned  man,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
the  name  of  4  letters,  which  was  only  handed  down  to  their  sons  and  disciples  once 
in  7  years/  Another  passage  from  the  same  writer's  book  proves  that  in  the  latter 
times  they  have  also  been  cautious  in  the  teaching  of  the  name  consisting  in 
12  letters  (chap.  62),  *  But  in  the  latter  times,  when  wicked  men  (D^V*^*^^  O^K^^) 
spread  lalse  doctrines  through  their  acquaintance  with  the  name  of  God  consisting 
in  12  letters,  they  concealed  also  Ibis  name  like  the  first  one/ 

the 
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the  word  of  God ;'  ^  but  we  find  no  passage  in  the  Bible  firom 
which  it  should  appear  that  this  wora  means  '  to  appear,'  or  '  to 
show/  or  ^  to  manifest/  When,  therefore,  the  translator  renders 
it  by  l^Sfij  or  xaraSei^a;,  he  reasonably  could  have  no  other 
reason  than  that  which  his  philosophy  dictated  to  him.  He 
reflected  upon  it,  and  decided  for  himself,  that  the  sacred  writer 
(who,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  philosopher's  opinion,  was  the 

geatest  of  philosophers)  could  have  had  no  intention  to  express 
at  God  would  create  a  creation^  since  the  miracle  happened  in 
the  world  already  created,  not  consequently  against  the  common 
laws  by  which  nature  acts  y  but  he  meant  to  say,  that  God  will 
appear  in  a  vision,  which  is  just  as  much  as  to  say :  Moses,  the 
great  Jewish  legislator,  who  was  the  highest  and  the  most  pro- 
minent of  all  the  prophets,  has  had  an  intimation  from  God,  by 
the  great  intellectual  powers  which  Hhe  absolute  existence'  has 
largely  imparted  to  him,  to  show  something  which  will  destroy 
all  the  rebels  who  have  rebelled  against  the  ^  absolute  being.' 
Who  will  deny  that  the  translation  of  this  passage  is  an  example 
of  intentional  paraphrase,  designed  to  make  the  text  suit  an 
imaginary  doctrine  invented  by  men  who  looked  for  wisdom  in 
the  union  of  Judaism  with  '  Grecian  degenerated  philosophy?' 
But  not  only  the  verse  we  have  quoted  proves  the  probability  of 
our  opinion ;  there  are  many  other  passages  in  almost  every  book 
of  the  Alexandrian  translation/ 

The  translator  of  Numbers  seems  to  have  been  sometimes 
careless  in  translating  the  original  words  exactly,  and  so  he 
contradicts  himself  by  rendering  similar  passages  differently. 
One  instance  is  chap.  xvi.  5,  ^  And  he  spake  to  Korah  and 
to  all  his  company,  saying,  Even  to-morrow  the  Lord  will 
make  known  who  is  his,  and  the  holy  he  will  cause  him  to 
come  near  .to  him  ;'  Kal  6\(ikin(f&  ^pos  Kopt  xal  irqos  vaoav  aurov 

rriv  awayMyriVj  Xiyofv^  E^rsffXE^rrcri  xal  Byvu  o  @BOf  rous  oyraf 
aurov  Kou  robs  aiyiovs  xai  vpoa^nyaiyBro  vpos  haturov.  The  English 
Bible  agrees  with  the  Hebrew,  so  the  Syrian  and  the  Arabic 

Bible,  but  the  Greek  differs :  ■)p3,  '  to-morrow,'  the  Alexandrian 
read  *125,  fiweVxeflrrai,  *  he  has  considered,'  cojisideravity   JH^*}* 


^  WheUier  K^3  means  to  create  from  Dothing  or  DOt,  the  creation  from  nothing 

was  not  a  silly  theory  (as  Dr.  Lee  calls  the  opinion  of  creation  from  nothing — see 

his  Lex.  art.  K^3),  hut  it  was  a  chief  article  of  faith ;  and  so  we  are  told  by  the 

apostle  Paul  *  that  by  faith  we  know  that  the  world  has  been  created  by  the  word 
of  God.' 

*  We  confine  oorselyes  at  present  to  the  Pentateuch  alone.    We  may  at  another 
opportunity  discuss  the  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

'  and 
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t  and  he  will  make  known ;  *  xal  eyv<w,  *  and  he  knew,'  noviL  J1M1 
^^^^7>  *  a^d  the  holy,'  (sing,  numb.) ;  koli  rohs  ayiovs,  sanctosj 
(pi.  numb.)  ;  ta,  *  him;'  tow,  them;'  eos  (pi.  numb.).  If  we 
examine  carefully  the  nature  of  Korah's  sedition,  we  learn  that 
he  was  agitated  by  a  sordid  passion  of  envy  and  by  a  craving  for 
honour  among  men ;  he  was  by  no  means  zealous  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  holy  congregation,  as  he  politically  called  his  nation  ; 
he  coveted  the  honour  done  by  the  Israelites  to  Moses,  and  did 
not  make  any  secret  of  his  longing  desire,  but  complained  openly, 
'  Wherefore  uplifted  ye  yoiurselves  ? '  His  struggle  was  to  be 
acknowledged  by  his  nation  as  a  \X^^  (prince), '  the  uplifted  one.* 

Moses  answered  Korah,  that  the  next  day  the  Lord  would  make 
known  (i.  e.  by  the  manifestation  of  his  choice  of  the  one  and 
rejection  of  the  other,  the  Lord  s  knowledge  would  be  proved)  who 
it  was  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  the  uplifted  one  in  Israel.  The 
Hebrew  reading  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  translation  of  verse  7, 

aS/?iov,  or  ^n^^  or  Ijil,  or  '  to-morrow ;'  o  avig  (sing.),  ov  (sing.), 

oStoi^  iyios  (sing.).  In  verse  13  two  words  are  broken  oflF,  and 
added  to  verse  14,  and  badly  translated.  The  English  Bible  renders 
the  words  in  .question  by,  '  except  thou  make  thyself  altogether 

a  prince.'    The  Hebrew  words  are  llJ^tt^-n  D^  5)JJ>^y  TlJlttf/1  ^3 ; 

so  ends  verse  13  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  so  the  Syriac,  Arabic, 
and  Samaritan  Bible,  and  the  Vulgate.  But  in  the  Greek  trans- 
lation, verse  13  ends  with  on  notrd^xas  yifji^uv^  and  verse  14  begins 
with  '  Aqx^^  ^h  *  Thou  art  a  prince.'  The  repetition  of  the 
Hebrew  word  seemed  to  have  startled  the  translator ;  and  to  get 
rid  of  a  seeming  difficulty,  he  added  one  word  to  the  following 
verse  as  a  kind  of  introduction,  changed  the  verb  ITW  into  the 

substantive  1t£^,  '  a  prince,'  and  the  word  D^  he  left  untranslated. 

Often  he  translates   the  same  word  differently ;  pJJ/  {Anak)  is 

translated  sometimes  y/yaf, '  giant,'  and  sometimes  he  left  it  as  a 
proper  noun  untranslated  (comp.  Numb.  xiii.  29,  34).  In  chap, 
xiv.  20  we  read  that  God  swears  not  only  by  his  own  life,^  but  also 
by  his  own  name,  which  oath  is  not  only  against  the  Hebrew  text, 

'  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  men  of  the  Masorah  have  made  a  difference 
between  the  oath-form  uttered  by  God  and  that  by  men,  e,g.  Gen.  xlii.  15,  flin©  ^D ; 

1  Sam.  i.  26,  ^B^3  ^Pl,  *  by  the  life  of  thy  soul,'  never  H^H^  ^fl,  *  by  the  life  of 
Jehovah,'  but  T\\T})  ^H,  '  as  truly  as  Jehovah  is  living ;'  it  seems  that  the  reason 

of  the  difference  is,  that  God  and  his  life  or  existence  are  not  two  independent 
existences,  as  it  is  with  man's  life,  which  animates  the  body,  and  the  body  which 
forms  an  individual,  of  itself. 

\OU  VII. — NO.  XIII.  I  but 
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but  also  against  strict  monotheism.     The  Hebrew  text  is  DtWI 
^3»  ^,  *but  as  truly  as  I  live;'  aXXi?«  h^  xal'^^Sht^ro  ovo^ot*  ^v^ 

^  yet  I  live  and  my  name  lives.' 

Wilful  mistranslations  are  very  numerous  in  this  book  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  but  since  our  space  and  our  time  permit  us  not  to 
examine  here  all  those  numerous  mistakes  and  words  and  mean- 
ings substituted  for  a  mere  gratification  of  fancy,  we  shall  give  a 
few  remarks  on  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  translator  of  Deuteronomy  pves  for  the  most  part  a  very 
literal  translation,  and  it  seems  that  he  has  taken  great  care  to 
keep  close  to  the  Hebrew  text,  yet  he  could  not  avoid,  like  his 
co-operators  in  the  translation,  paraphrasing  passages  which 
ascribe  to  God  members  of  the  human  body ;  so  he  translates 

rtfV  ''S  Vy,  not  like  the  translator  of  Numbers,  *  through  the  voice 

of  God,'  but  '  through  the  word  of  God,'  rS  pyitAatrt  Kvqlov 
(Deut.  i.  26  ;  xxxiv.  5) ;  and  this  translator  also  was  inconsequent 
in  his  mode  of  avoiding  anthropomorphism.  He  translated  the 
same  phrase  literally,  when  he  wanted  to  exjjlain  a  Hebrew 
obscure  expression,  as  in  the  well-known  verse  in  Deut  viii.  3, 
•  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.' 
The  Hebrew  word  N^rtD  means  *  that  which  is  proceeding,'  part, 
pres.  hiphil  of  K^T ;  and  if  we  were  to  translate  the  verse  lite- 
rally, we  must  say,  but  by  that  which  proceedeth  out  of  the 

»  The  Hebrew  text  never  uses  the  oath  •  as  truly  as  my  name  is  living  :*  the 

Hebrew  word  D^  signifies  *  nomen/  name.    When  it  is  said  (Exod.  xxiiL  21) 

*  for  mj  name  is  in  him/  it  means  as  muct  as,  •  obey  him,  because  he  is  sent  by 

me  or  m  my  name.     *  And  Haggai  prophesied  in  the  name  (065^3)  of  the  God  of 

l^^HS^^^  ^'}\  *'5:  ¥  prophesied  the  words  which  he  has  received  from  God, 

Fxo/ff;  fo  ^'"^v  H  Jf°^.  ^  prophesy  in  his  name.     In  Midranh  Tanchumah  ad 

MdP^  «     "     A  e?"*^^?S  explanation  given :  '  Moses  asked  God  for  his  name, 

and  God  answered  him,  Thou  <fesirest  me  to  tell  thee  my  name?   I  am  called 

accordmg  to  my  works.    When  I  judge  men  I  am  called  D^rt^K  Elohim ;  when  I 

am  engaged  m  bkttle  against  the  wicked,  I  am  called  niKlV  Sebaoth;  and  when 

AlmirhrTr^^r'"^  "'*''  ''''  ^^^^°^  «^  ^  transgresaonV  I  am  called  ^"HK^  h^ 

in  Zefhariah  '  I  Th  f^^^*\*  substituted  the  word  Dg'  instead  of  niH^  the  pVssage 

the  occasion  for  "the  abolp  .u^''"'^?'  ""^^  ^'^  ^^™«  ^^^^  ^  o^^^/  terns'  to  have  been 

books  on  this  subJecnj^^!n°™-°*^^° '»  ^®  ^^  large  dissertations  in  cabalistic 

profound  book  on  the  Cabala  ^t^'k   *H  ^''^'■'  ^^^<^^  ^^y  ^  considered  a  very 

cabalists  assure  us,  answerW     ^  ne  cabalistic  10  Sephiroth  are,  as  many  modem 

are  mentioned  in  Holy  ScSntn^^^u  *^  ^®   ^^  TdiflFerent  names  of  God  which 

presses  the  above  in  the  follow W^    5®  ^^^  Pardea  Rimonim,  2nd  gate,   ex- 

and  wedonot  mean  to  sav    th^  ^^      ®'  *  The  names  of  God  are  the  Sephiroth; 

Sephiroth  and  the  names  are  the  nam^^  /'?  belonging  to  the  Sephiroth,  bat  the 

his  works.'  .  ^  ^"^^  ^^  the  infinite  One  (ftjID  pK),  according  to 


mouth 
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mouth  of  God.  The  Greek  translation  is  «XX*  esrJ  iravri  py^ixari 
Tw  eKvo^Bvo/Asyca  iia  (jTOfjiaros  deov.  It  seems  that  the  translator 
of  the  fifth  book  of  Moses  was  exceedingly  careful  to  avoid 
expressions  fi'om  which  it  might  appear  that  the  Jewish  legislator 
had  commanded  severity  towards  other  nations ;  and  also  to  show 
that  the  Jews  were  bidden  by  God  himself  to  acknowledge  no 
other  king  except  God  alone.     Hence  he  substituted  in  chap.  vii. 

16,  where   it   is  said  Ul^yn  b3  n«  rh2t^\  *  and  thou  shalt 

consume  all  the  nations;'  xai  (fayri  TrdvTot  ri.  (jxvXot  rwv  edvo/v, 
'  thou  shalt  consume  the  spoils  of  all  people.'  In  chap.  xii.  2 
the  word  D^iin,  '  the  nations,'  is  not  at  all  translated ;  and  since 

neither  in  the  preceding  verse  11,  nor  in  the  beginning  of  verse 
12,  is  there  any  substantive,  we  do  not  know  whose  places  of 
idolatrous  worship  the  Israelites  were  ordered  to  destroy.  Chap, 
vii.  24,  *  He  shall  deliver  their  kings  into  thine  hand,  and  thou 

shalt  destroy  their  name  from  under  heaven ;  *  TT^Il  DPTD^D  T/W 

avTOjy   i\s   ris  Yfii^ot^   vtxwy^   koX   a^noXiin    to    ovo/jia  avruv  ex   rov 

Tovov  exEivot;.'  What  was  the  reason  of  this  alteration  ?  No- 
thing else  but  to  mitigate  the  severity  which  appears  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  commandment,  to  destroy  the  nations  from  under 
heaven.  In  chap,  xvii.,  where  the  Jews  were  ordered  to  choose  a 
king  from  amongst  their  own  brethren,  in  the  case  they  should 
desire  to  have  a  king  like  unto  those  of  the  nations  around  them, 

the   translator  substituted   apxaty  instead   of  fiaaik^vs^  or  "SfTO 

or  king.** 

In  Deut.  ix.  13  we  read  a  few  words  which  are  not  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  there  is  no  analogy,  to  our  knowledge,  of  such 
a  phrase  in  the  entire  Scripture:  AeXaXifixa  vpos  <rl  iiraS^  xai 
S 1 5,  'I  have  spoken  to  thee  once  and  twice.^  In  verse  26  of  the 
same  chapter,   rrtn**  ^^*Tj^  (Adonai  Jehovah)  is  translated  Ki/gis 

fiaffiXev.  In  verse  27  we  read  again  a  few  words  which  are  not 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  seem  indeed  to  be  needless,  ots  SffAoaaf  xari 
aeoLUTov.  There  are  in  these  chapters  many  little  words  substi- 
tuted without  necessity,  either  in  imitation  of  other  scriptural 

^  As  often  as  the  name  of  the  abomination  Ctl^b  Molech)  is  mentioned  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, the  Lxx.  renders  it  by  ftpx^''* '  ^  prince.'  We  may  look  through  the  vhole 
of  the  Pentateuch  ^without  finding  there  any  such  name ;  and  if  the  translator  has 
also  not  made  a  kind  of  political  contrivance  of  it,  to  show  that  the  Israelites  are 
not  permitted  to  give  their  childnn  to  the  king  (comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  3),  we  at 
least  could  not  know  from  it  that  they  had  at  any  time  such  abominations  as  to  bum 
their  children  to  an  idol. 

I  2  passages. 
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passages,  or  to  render  the  sense  more  intense.  It  is  worthy  of 
the  reader's  attention  that  the  translator  of  Deuteronomy  seems 
not  to  have  been  liable  to  that  great  error  of  changing  the  letter 
1  renh  into  1  daleth,  which  we  find  in  almost  every  book  of  the 
Lxx.  translation,  except  once  when  he  reads  M«ff«da»  instead  of 
mpto  ;  this  is,  indeed,  of  no  great  consequence,  since  it  is  only 
a  proper  name  of  a  place ;  but  he  seems  also  to  have  changed 
an  y  ayin  for  a  1  resh.    In  chap.  xi.  22,  -HK  ^^prs  nbl?  DK  ^3 

J1»rn  mSDn  ba,  '  For  if  ye  shall  diligently  keep  all  these  com- 
mandments }  KaJ  Icrra,  liv  ^nofi  &Ko6^r.,  as  if  TJ^tt^f^  « ;  the 

same  change  of  letters  has  probably  taken  place  in  chap,  xxviii. 
58,  and  xxxi.  1 2.  Sometimes  he  changed  K  alef  into  T  dcJMh, 
as  in  chap.  xxxi.  15,  where  he  translates  Kat  k«t6/3d  Kupio^j  as  if 
the  Hebrew  were  mHV  H\  when  it  is  K1^ ;  the  whole  verse  is 

indeed  artificially  altered.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  trans- 
lator of  Deuteronomy  has  sometimes  laboured  to  reconcile  tra- 
dition with  Scripture ;  traces  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  last 
song  of  Moses.  In  chap,  xxxii.  8  we  read,  '  When  the  Most 
High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when  he  separated 
the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to 

the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel '  (^KIIC^  ^la  'lSX>Db)  ;  this 

reading  we  have  also  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  in  the  Samaritan 
Bible ;  but  the  lxx.  renders  it  Kara  dpi&fAov  dyy iXcav  dEoD, 
*'  according  to  the  number  of  God's  angels.'  This  strange  trans- 
lation seems  to  be  based  on  a  tradition  that  70  nations  are  in  the 
world,  and  that  each  nation  is  under  the  power  of  an  angel,  but 
^  the  children  of  Israel  are  not  under  the  power  of  an  angel ;  for 
God  alone  is  their  head ;  he  has  chosen  them  to  be  his  own 
people.'* 

In  verse  4  of  the  same  chapter,  KTf, '  he,*  (the  3rd  pers.  masc. 
sing.)  is  translated  KtJ^ios-,  as  if  rrtrp^  The  first  part  of  verse  5 
is  badly  translated :  it  runs  thus,  DD1D  Via  ^b  "O  TTtVy  '  They 

have  corrupted  themselves;  their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his 
children  ;*  'HfjidpToaatv  ovk  avrof  rkKva.  fjucofjL'nraiy  *  They  have  sinned, 
but  not  to  him,  O  ye  spotful  children ;'  or,  *  peccaverunt,  non  ei, 
filii  vituperabiles :'  this  translation  seems  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  first  v,  which  means  '  to  him,'  being  mistaken  for  the 
second  K?,  which  means  ^  not;'  the  sound  is  the  same,  but  the 
meaning  is  quite  difierent ;  the  two  last  words,  DD1D  V^,  can  by 

<  Zohar  ad  Exod.  xxiii.  20.    Tet  we  find  in  the  book  of  Daniel  that  the  angel 
Michael  said,  that  he  stands  to  help  Israel. 


no 
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no  means  be  translated  as  it  is  in  the  Greek,  for  V^^, '  his  chil- 

T  t' 

dren/  is  in  status  constructus,  therefore  it  can  have  no  epithet  besides 
the  status  constructus,  as  it  is  here  the  case  with  the  word  DD-ID, 

*  their  spot.'  Verse  9  is  also  altered,  *  for  the  Lord's  portion  is 
bis  people ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance :'  this  translation 
agrees  exactly  with  the  Hebrew ;  but  the  Greek  has,  Kai  syevnOin 

Verse  10  is  paraphrased  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  anthropomor/- 
phism ;  instead  of  saying,  '  he  found  him  in  a  desert  land,'  the 
Greek  says,  ^he  provided  for  his  necessities  in  a  desert  land,'  ex- 
actly like  the  translation  of  Targum  Onkelos.  Verse  12  is  also 
considerably  altered :  the  Hebrew  is  exactly  like  the  English 
translation ;  there  was  no  strange  God  unth  him  (y^Jf) ;  so  the 

Syriac,  Arabic,  and  the  Samaritan  Bible ;  but  the  Greek  changed 
iby,  '  with  him,'  into  DD^,  *  with  them,'  and  the  sense  becomes 

quite  different ;  instead  of  *  no  other  God  was  with  him,'  it  is 

*  God  alone  brought  them  out,  and  there  was  no  strange  God 
unth  them.^  The  Alexandrian  Jew  believed  in  one  God  because 
he  was  a  philosopher,  and  therefore  he  was  cautious  even  to  think 
the  possibility  of  making  use  of  terms  which  might  be  construed 
against  strict  monotheism,  although  the  prophets  use  such  Ian- 

giage  very  often  (Isa.  lix.  41).     In  verse  40  we  are  told  in  the 
reek  translation,  that  *  God  has  sworn  by  his  right  hand,'  but 
not  so  in  the  Hebrew  text.    A  strange  translation  is  given  for  the 

word  rtiiPip  {pharoth)  in  verse  42.     It  is  very  likely  that  the 

Alexandrian  held  the  word  to  be  an  appellative  noun  for  '  kings,' 
because  the  Egyptian  kings  had  the  name  of  Pharaoh  as  their 
title ;   hence   he   translated   a^ro  xfCpaXSf  dqxoyrcoy  lyfipSiv :    the 

English  Bible  translates  the  phrase,  2^^^  Pf^^  UfKhD,  into  'from 

the  beginning  of  revenge  upon  his  enemy.'     We  think  that  their 

translation  of  this  passage  is  also  inexact ;  iHS  means  '  to  loose,' 

*  to  disturb,'  or  *  to  destroy'  (Num.  v.  18;  Exod.  v.  4;  Judg. 
v.  2) ;  in  the  present  passage  it  must  be  translated  '  from  the 
head  of  the  rebellious  enemy.' 

The  next  following  verse  contains  a  passage  which  is  not  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  it  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  passage  in  the 
Psalms  and  in  Isaiah  ;  the  place  in  question  runs  thus,  '  Rejoice, 
O  ye  nations,  with  his  people,  for  he  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his 
servants,  and  will  render  vengeance  to  his  adversaries,  and  will 
be  merciful  unto  his  land,  and  to  his  people.'  The  Greek  trans- 
lation runs  thus, '  Rejoice,  ye  heavens,  in  the  same  time  with  him, 
and  all  the  angels  of  the  Lord  worship  him ;  rejoice,  ye  nations^ 

with 
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with  his  people,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  strengthen  him,  hecause 
he  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his  sons ;  and  he  will  avenge,  and 
will  retribute  vengeance  to  the  enemies,  and  punish  the  despisers ; 
and  the  Lord  will  thoroughly  purge  the  land  of  his  people.' 
None  of  the  versions  have  these  words  we  read  in  the  lxx.  ;  and 
they  stand  here  like  a  needless  patch.  We  find  no  analogous 
text  in  the  Pentateuch,  where  the  heavens  are  called  upon  to 
rejoice  or  to  sing,  and  Moses  was  not  so  liberal  with  the  phrase, 

Vtlhu  ^32,  *  sons  of  God,'  and   CrrfrM  ^IJ^te,  the   '  aneels  of 

God,'  as  was  the  Greek  translator  of  Deuteronomy.  So  is 
verse  44  quite  needless,  because  it  is  only  repetition  of  verse  22 
in  chap.  xiii.  In  chap,  xxxiii.  2  we  meet  again  with  words  which 
are  not  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  seem  to  have  been  intended  to 

paraphrase  the  words,  TSl  Wt^  *•  a  fiery  law,'  which  the  i;xx. 

renders  by  ex  Se^ic^v  aCrov  ayyO^ai  fAsr  aurov ;  also  the  phrase, 
'  and  they  sat  down  at  thy  feet,'  is  rendered,  K«»^  oiroi  ufro  ak 
Eicri.  We  must  remember  that  the  10  commandments,  according 
to  the  translation  in  Deuteronomy,  answer  to  the  original  more 
strictly  than  does  the  translation  of  the  10  commandments  in 
Exodus.'^ 

Exodus. 
•  ^JB  h}l  Dnng  D\i^g!  ^^   n\nj   to      Ovk  Haotn-cd  vol   e«ol   Utpoi  irXhv  /Mtd' 

nO*TKn  78  1*p*       XP^^^of  7*»T  ^'^  '''Vi  yv^  ffis  ityad^s. 

Deuteronomy. 
Ovk  ivovToiffoi  B^oX  trtpoi  wpo  wpotru- 
Tov  fiov'  =»  ^3B  75. 
.  rifia  rhv  iraripa  <rov  k<u  ttiv  fitirtpa  aov 

V   ^^V  \S9f  ^f^  fuucpoxp^t^ios   y4tn^  Kal  lya  cd  <r«c 

y4yriTat  M  r^s  yrjs. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  from  numerous  passages  of  the 
Pentateuch  that  our  opinion  of  the  translators,  who  came  from 
Jerusalem  to  Alexandria  to  translate  the  Jewish  law,  is  a  correct 
one.  They  were  instruments  of  their  own  interests,  and  not  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  original  Hebrew  text  was  to  them  not  the 
word  of  God,  which  must  not  be  touched  by  the  forwardness  of 
man,  but  they  moulded  the  text  so  as  to  suit  their  own  conceits. 
Besides  this  fact,  we  are  told  by  Aristeas  that  the  lxx.  did  not 
only  translate,  but  also  interpret  the  Bible;  indeed,  there  are 
many  small  words  substituted  for  which  we  cannot  account,  except 

k  We  give  here  only  those  passages  where  the  Hebrew  differs  from  the  Greek, 
luid  where  the  translations  are  different. 

that 
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that  they  are  simply  to  make  a  seeming  dark  passage  intelligible, 
and  by  this  means  they  engrafted  upon  what  became  the  current 
version  of  the  Scripture  fancies  of  their  own — which,  alas!  too 
ofben  came  to  be  regarded  by  many  of  the  Christian  church  as 
essential  parts  of  the  word  of  God,  while  not  a  few  have  been  so 
grievously  misled  as  to  raise  the  Septuagint  to  the  same  level 
with  the  original  Hebrew,  if  not  to  give  it  a  higher  place.^  We 
know  that  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  men  who  believe  that 
the  blessings  of  God  have  accompanied  the  translation  of  the 
Lxx. ;  and  we  do  not  deny  that  it  was  so,  but  we  are  fiilly  per- 
suaded that  the  translation  of  the  lxx.  is  not  only  not  an  in- 
spired one,  but  also  not  free  from  partiality,  impure  intentions, 
and  little  regard  for  the  sacredness  oi  the  original  word. 

*  But  have  not  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  taken  their  quota- 
tions from  the  Alexandrian  translation  ?  Are  not  their  words  in  every 
quotation  the  very  same  which  we  have  now  in  all  the  manuscripts 
and  printed  Greek  Bible,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Septuagint  7 
We  answer,  No ;  and  this  we  say  for  several  reasons.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Lord  constantly  referred  to  the  Scriptures  when  in 
discourse  with  Pharisees  and  common  Jews  who  were  trained 

according  to  the  tradition  of  this  sect,  and  the  pharisees  D^'ISto 

or  scribes  were  very  zealous — at  least,  they  pretended  to  be  so— 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  law  of  Moses  (Gal.  i.  14),  and  pro- 
bably for  the  letter  in  which  the  law  was  originally  given.  We 
have  said  already  that  in  the  times  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles 
an  intense  hatred  prevailed  throughout  Judaea  against  the  wisdom 
and  language  of  the  Greeks,  and  we  cannot  discover  any  trace, 
either  in  the  Talmuds  or  in  the  Midrashim  and  Zohar,  of  Grecian 
civilization.  We  find  in  the  Talmud  several  passages,  where  it 
is  said,  that  reading  other  books  except  the  24 '"  books  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  is  just  as  much  as  being  engaged  in  '  vaiu  conversa- 
tion'  (D^pa  UnyV).     The  celebrated   Rashi   says,   that   the 

Grecian  wisdom  (ilW  ilMH)  consisted  in  a  kind  of  language 

which  the  people  of  courts  and  diplomatists  spoke,  but  which  no 
other  men  understood. 

There  existed  also  amongst  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  apostles 
a  strong  aversion  against  the  Greek  language,  especially  after  the 
Greek  dominion  in  Syria  had  become  to  the  Jews  obnoxious  and 
intolerable.  We  may  suppose  that  the  apostles  submitted  to  the 
tradition  of  their  fathers,  and  avoided  learning  a  language  which 

*    See  Walton*s   Polyglotta,   Proleg.  9,   De  vernonibua  GrcBcis  pracipue   70 
"  AccordiDg  to  the  current  reckoning  among  the  Jews. 

was 
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was  prohibited  by  the  elders  (Talmud,  tract  Baba  Kama,  fol.  82): 

J1W  Ml  D»  no^n  tt^Kn  yn»)  •  anm  ^»  ynn, '  Con- 

demned  be  the  man  who  keeps  swine,  and  condemned  be  also  the 
man  who  teaches  his  son  Greek.' 

We  may  learn  from  this  remark  what  the  Jews  considered 
was  Grecian  wisdom ;  no  wonder  that  the  Rabbis  called  it  '  vam 
conversation.'  In  another  place  of  the  Talmud  is  related,  that 
Rabbi  Jehudah  Ha-Kadosh,  the  compiler  of  the  Mishnah,  was 
allowed  to  speak  Greek,  because  of  his  being  a  fnend  to  the  king 
(Baba  Kama,  fol.  83) :  this  dispensation  granted  to  the  great 
man,  who  was  called  nar  l?ox«v.  Rabbi,  proves  suffiaently  that 
the  people  were  watched  not  to  transgress  against  a  command- 
ment over  which  a  curse  hung.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
religious  tradition  of  the  Jews  speaks  with  a  most  embittered 
hatred  against  Grecian  wisdom  and  language."     ITie  Syriac  lan- 

?;uage  was  the  prevailing  one  amongst  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Christ  and   his  apostles,  and  we  hear,  several  years  after  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the  centurion,  with  great  astonishment,  ex- 
claim, *  Canst  thou  speak  Greek  ? '  The  apostle  Paul  appeared  to 
that  centurion  to  be  a  prodigy  of  a  learned  man  only  because  he 
was  able  to  converse  with  him  in  a  language  in  which  the  oihet 
Jews  could  not.     On  the  other  hand,  we  say  that  it  is  no  proof  at 
all  that  the  lxx.  is  an  inspired  version  because  the  passages 
which  were  quoted  by  the  Lord  and  his  apostles,  agree  with  the 
translation  of  the  lxx.     Why  should  not  Christ  and  the  apostles 
have  translated  the  Hebrew  passages  exactly  like  those  Alex- 
andrian Jews  who  translated  the  Bible  for  Ptolemy's  library  ?   If 
Christ  and  the  apostle  have  spoken  Greek,  it  was  Hellenistic 
Greek  ;  and  if  it  be  so,  we  do  not  see  any  impossibility  that  two 
different  individuals,  who  speak  the  same  dialect,  should  translate 
in  a  similar  way  passages  with  which  both  are  familiar,  even  if 
these  passages  are  taken  from  a  language  which  is  not  vernacular. 
But  we  can  prove  tliat  the  greater  part  of  those  passages  which 
are  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  are  taken  verbatim  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  not  from  the  Greek  version.     Yes,  there  are  a 
^9?^  number  of  passages  quoted  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles 
which  must  have  been  taken  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  text, 
ecause  the  Greek  version  gives  just  the  diametrically  opposite 
ff^^^_tothat  quoted  by  the  apostles.     We  can  only  find  space  for 


There 


prove  th^  ®^*^^  *  sentence  from  Babbi  Jehudah  Ha-Nashi,  which  might  perhaps 
faneuaffe  ^R  A  !7'  ^^*  *^  ^®  compare  this  favourable  opinion  of  the  Greek 
rabbi,  tile  fkv  ^^a,  82,  83  a)  with  that  of  the  permission  given  to  the  same 
courtier  r57**^''*"*e  opinion  appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  polite  sentence  of  a 
Use  either  Gi^e^?^^  ^^^^  ^^^'*  ^^y  ^^  "^^  ^^  the  Syriac  language  in  Judea? 

a  few 
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a  few  instances,  but  we  eaniestly  advise  the  reader  who  is  aC'* 
quainted  with  both  languages,  to  collate  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
Greek  version,  and  we  are  fully  convinced  that  he  will  agree  with 
us,  that  there  exists  no  vision  on  which  we  can  implicitly  rely^  and 
that  the  Greek  version^  commonly  called  the  Septuaginty  is  amxmg 
those  least  entitled  to  confidence.  In  the  very  first  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  evangelist  Matthew,  verse  23,  we  meet 
with  a  quotation  from  the  7th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  agrees  in  a 
few  words  neither  with  the  Hebrew  nor  with  the  Greek.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  quotation  runs  thus,  iSoy,  vi  TrapQevos  Iv  yaa-rpl 
c I s I,  xai  Ts^BrO'i  t/Iov,  xal  icaXiffovcn  to  ovo/xa.  avrov  *KfjLf/,2vouri'K ; 
in  the  UKX,  thus,  liov  ti  TrapBivos  iv  yctarpl  Xij\I/erai,  xat  ri^BTou 
2/Iov,  KOI  KaXidsif  rb  oyofxa  avrov  *EpiiUiavoe;9)X  :  the  single  differ- 
ence is,  that  in  the  Hebrew  is  said  /)K*1p1,  *  tlwu  shalt  call,'  and 

S      *      T    T  S 

in  the  New  Testament  is  xoKiaovai^  '  they  shall  call ; '  all  the  rest 
of  the  verse  agrees  exactly  with  the  Hebrew.  It  is  the  same 
case  with  verse  5  in  chap.  ii.  of  the  same  Gospel.  But  the 
passage  quoted  in  verse  15  answers  the  Hebrew  reading,  and  not 
that   of  the   LXX.  ;    'E^  Alyvzrroi;   gxaXgTa    rbv   j5<bv   /xoy,    quotes 

Matthew,  *  from  Egypt  I  have  called  my  son,'  ^/iK^p  OH^iap') 
^1175  ^'^  Septuagint  reads,  ra,  tskva  a^roy,  *  his  children.'® 

In  chap.  viii.  17,  the  same  evangelist  says  that,  whilst  Jesus 
healed  aU  manner  of  sickness,  that  was  fulfilled  which  was  spoken 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  Avros  ras  aa^eysiAf  vifjiuv  eXa/Sg,  xal  rus 
yoijQvf  4ba(TTa(T6v,  '  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our 
sickness.'    This  passage  is  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Isa.  liii.  4,  and 

runs  thus,  D*?aD  ^JI^'lKDD'l  J<W  WH  ^n  PK ;  but  the  trans- 

'       T  T  :  ••       :   -  T  T  ••:   T     '  ••  T  ' 

lation  of  the  Septuagint  is  this,  Oiros  rif  uixaprla^  rifMuv  fiqsi,  xal 

'irspi  Tifjiojv  oJf varai, '  He  bore  our  sins,  and  was  tormented  through 
us.*  We  think  that  there  will  be  not  one  reader  who  would  say 
that  the  evangelist  has  taken  his  quotation  from  the  lxx.,  and 
not  from  the  Hebrew  ;  and  we  think  that  the  version  of  chap.  liii. 
alone  ought  to  convince  every  Christian  reader  that  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  have  learned  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and  not  from  the  Greek  version. 

"  The  quotation  (ch.  ii,  23),  it  seems  to  us,  can  have  been  taken  from  the  Hebrew 
text  alone,  and  by  no  means  from  the  Septuagint.  St.  Matthew  says,  ''Oti  fiaCapauos 
KhTie^trtrcu,  *  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene.'  Doubtlessly  he  refers  to  the  original 
Hebrew  in  Isa.  xi.  1,  nns;  Vyn^S^D  1S.5)»  V'nizer  Mishrushof  yifreh;  and  also 
ch.  Ix.  21,  ^gisp  1V3,  Ni'zer  Maitai ;  the 'Septuagint  translates  the  word  IJfJ  in 
Isa.  xi.  1,  €K  T^j  ^ifi7 5  dya^a€rai,  and  in  Isa.Ti.  21  it  is  translated  as  if  IJtt,  *  to 
guard,'  or  '  to  keep.*  In  these  different  translations  of  the  lxx.  is  no  similarity  to 
lia(wpcuos,  of  which  the  Evangelist  speaks  in  the  aboye  passage. 

We 
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We  have  shown  above  that  the  neoesatv  of  Christ's  sacrifice  can- 
not be  proved  from  the  lxx.,  and  we  add  here  that  the  translator 
of  Isaiah  is  actually  a  commentator  on  chap,  liii.,  and  he  belongs 
to  the  class  of  interpreters  who  think  Israel  to  be  the  subject  of 
whom  the  prophet  speaks;  and  hence  he  added  several  words 
which  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  Bible :  verse  2  begins  with  the 

words,  *  And  he  grew  up,'  (^i^),  ^  but  the  Greek  is  avnyyBi\a/jisy^ 

*  We  announce  him.'  Insignificant  as  this  difierence  may 
appear  to  be,  yet  it  is  of  great  importance  in  this  chapter,  and  it 

seems  to  us  that  the  prophet  has  made  choice  of  the  verb  H/y  to 
intimate  that  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  would  be  low  and  humble, 
like  unto  a  tender  plant  {pf^\  but  not  like  a  child,  off  vai^lov, 

p  Our  English  Bible  translates  7$^, '  for  he  shall  grow  before  him  *,'  bat  1  is 
here  not  copulatiye,  bat  the  ]  vav  contfernvum^  and  changes  the  fatore  tense  into 
preterite.  The  fatore  tense  has  the  ofBce  of  expressing  events  which  are  not 
finished,  or  aboat  to  happen,  e,g,  H^H  n]^3  S^t^ '  I  shall  return  according  to  the 
time  of  life/  or  ^"^Q^  *1^* '  ^ho  was  aboat  to  rate/  qui  regnaturus  ercU.  The 
futare  tense  with  vav  conversivum  is  always  used  when  the  verb  precedes  the  nomi- 
native case,  e.  g.  D^r6j<  TpK^*  HI-?  M"^31!l»  ^^*  where  the  sabstantive  precedes 
the  verb  the  preterite'  is  used.  We  know  only  two  or  three  instances  where  the 
future  is  used,  although  the  substantive  precedes  it;  2  Sam.xv.  37,  Klh^  DhT^HM), 
and  Jer.  lii.  7,  ^TDy  HDn^pn  ^j?3«  ^D).  The  passage  in  Job  iii.  3^  where  Job 
uses  the  future  tense  in  the  curse  of  the  day  when  he  was  bom  (^4K),  must  be 

translated, '  when  I  shall  be  bom/  He  means  to  express  a  wish  that  the  day  in  which 
he  was  born  should  not  return  again,  and  so  the  night :  the  following  verses  witness 
that  we  are  right;  he  naturally  could  not  desire  £at  the  day  in  which  he  was  bora 
should  be  exterminated,  because  it  was  a  past  one,  but  he  speaks  of  the  returning 
time  in  which  he  remembers  his  distress  more  thfLu  at  any  other  time ;  and  we  think 
that  Job  neither  carries  himself  back  to  the  time  when  he  was  bom,  nor  is  it  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  but  he  says,  O  that  I  might  die  and  not  see  again 
the  day  in  which  I  was  bom,  and  was  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  which  have 
be&llen  me;  and  so  he  goes  on  to  curse  his  birth-day  and  its  night,  till  verse  10, 
where  he  complains  of  his  birth  altogether.  Jeremiah  curses  his  very  first  birth- 
day, and  therefore  he  adds,  ^©K  ^W*}^?  ^^.  Q^S  *  ^^  day  wherein  my  mother 
bare  me/  so  as  to  make  this  distinct  difference  between  his  curse  and  that  of  Job 
to  which  the  prophet  seems  to  refer;  so,  ^*3B^  nj.m.  htQ^I^^,  ^i>,  *  that Ishmael 
might  live,'  the  verb  M^H  is  in  the  fUture  tense,*  because  it  is  ihe  nature  of  wishes 
to  require  the  future ;  so  in  Hebrew  the  future  tense  is  used  where  we  say,  we 
ought,'  *  we  must,'  *  we  must  not,*  *  we  are  not  allowed/  and  *  it  must  not  be  done** 
r^,  K^  1^,  (Levit  iv.  13,  22,  28),  *  which  should  not  be  done/  The  extensive 
.  sense  which  the  Hebrew  future  tense  carries  with  it  is  because  this  language  has 
no  verbs  auxiliary.  It  is  also  applied  to  express  events  which  have  never  been 
brought  to  an  end,  nor  are  they  drawing  to  an  end  now,  e,  g.,  Deut  ii.  2,  D^&(&1 
nV'»  DO^  W»'  D^aKtonj,  D^pjga  on  ^K  -n^n^,  «  which  also  were'  (HJb! 

<  shall  be' )  *  accounted  giants  as  the  Anakims,  the  Moabites  call  (Heb. '  shall  call ' ) 
them  Emims. 

as 
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as  it  is  in  the  lxx.  The  last  part  of  verse  4  is  considerably 
altered,  HJ^D^  Dt6»  n3D  Jjm^lfn  JUimK%  *  Yet  we  did  esteem 
him  stncken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted ; '  but  the  Greek  is, 

xxKutTEt^  *  But  we  did  esteem  him  to  be  in  evil  and  in  stroke,  and 
in  illness/  Verse  9  runs  thus,  y^  niT)  )12p  tWncnriK  ]Ph 
VJ11D3,  *  And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the 

nch  m  his  death;'  Ka*  ieiuci/  rovf  vovnqois  avrl  rrif  ra^s  avToX/y 
nai  Tous  'ffXovaiovs  dvrl  rou  Qttvccrov  aurov^  *  I  shall  give  the  wicked 
for  his  burial,  and  the  rich  for  his  death.'  This  translation  proves, 
we  apprehend,  that  the  translator  of  Isaiah  explained  the  chapter, 
which  must  have  been  indeed  unintelligible  before  the  fulfilment 
in  Jesus,  by  substituting  words  of  his  own,  and  expounded  it  so  as 
to  make  Israel  the  subject  of  the  prophecy.  We  can  not  only 
say  that  the  apostlea  could  not  have  proved  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
for  his  people,  but,  according  to  the  Greek  version,  the  prophet 
said  that  others  will  be  made  sacrifices  for  that  individual  of 
whom  he  prophesied.  We  know  from  numerous  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  *»  that  its  writers  constantly  refer  to  this  chapter 
as  to  a  source  of  information  and  knowledge   concerning  the 

sufiering  Messiah  (ITlt^) ;  but  they  could  not  have  done  so  if 

they  had  made  the  Septuagint  the  standard  of  revealed  truth. 
In  verse  18  of  chap.  xii.  of  Matthew's  Gospel  we  read,  *  Be- 
hold my  servant  whom  I  assist ;  my  beloved,  in  whom  my  soul 
is  well  pleased;  I  will  put  my  spirit  upon  him,  and  he  shall 
show  judgment  to  the  Gentiles  ;'  this  is  a  very  literal  translation 
from  the  Hebrew,  which  runs  thus,  nil2l  12  TODJ*  Hi^y  H 

\xn^  crtu!?  rsmfo  v^y  vpn  "Fsn^  nra^  nnin ;  but  the  Septua- 

gint  begins  this  verse  thus,  'laxc^jS  o  i^oiis  txov.  We*  perceive  soon 
that  the  translator  commentates ;  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  an 
explanation,  simply  because  he  did  not  esteem  the  sacredness  of 
the  original  word.  The  first  three  verses  of  chap,  xxiv.,  which 
are  quoted  by  the  evangelist  Matthew,  are  in  the  lxx.  so  trans- 
lated that  Jacob  should  appear  the  prophet's  subject,  and  hence 
the  evangelist  could  have  made  no  use  oi  the  Greek  version. 

In  chap.  xix.  according  to  John,  we  read  that  in  the  piercing 
of  Jesus'  side  was  fulfilled  what  it  was  spoken  by  the  propltet 

Zechariah,  nipT  'l^lk  ilK  "htk  ^^D^am,  '  they  shall  look  on  him 

T      ■  •  •  • 

whom  they  pierced ; '  but  the  lxx.  renders  it,  xaJ  l«i/SX6\|/ovTai 
**  See  the  article  '  Jewish  Commentaries  on  Isaiah,  liii.  13/  in  No.  XII.  of 

this  JOVRNAL. 

TTpOS 
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«r§of  pi€  avfl'  if  )taTA;^x^<r<zvTo,  *  and  they  will  look  to  me,  be- 
cause they  have  mocked.'  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  we  read 
(Rom.  i.  17),  h  n  iUauos  U  iriar,cjf  ^^crgrai,  TTTV  ^JI^DHf  p^SI; 

but  the  LXX.  has,  o  Se  Sixaiof  px  wiWewf  (aou  J^rnjsrai^ '  the  righteous 
shall  live  by  my  faith : '  chap.  ix.  33  also  does  not  agree  with  the 
LXX.  version  (comp.  Isa.  lii.  7  with  Rom.  x,  15 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  and 
Isa.  Ixiv.  8 ;  also  Isa.  Ixiv.  4,  Eph.  iv.  8,  Ps.  Ixviii.  19).  We 
have  seen  from  these  numerous  quotations  that  the  lxx.  was  not 
the  Bible  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  referred  the  Jews  to, 
but  that  it  was  the  original  Hebrew  Bible.  There  are  other 
passages  which  are  not  directly  cited  as  quotations,  but  they  are 
an  echo  from  the  Old  Testament.  So,  for  mstance,  is  the  passage, 
*  the  Lord  is  made  our  righteousness,'  an  echo  of  the  passages  in 
Jeremiah,  WgTX  rf\7V  Jehovah  Zidkenu  (Jer.  xxiii.  6,  xxxiii.  16). 

•  •       • 

But  the  LXX.  translates  these  two  most  remarkable  passages  so 
that  we,  at  least,  cannot  account  for  the  alteration,  if  it  was  not 
a  wilful  corruption  :  xai  toi/to  to  ovo/xa  avrov^  t  Kx\i<Tet  auroy 
KcJ^iw,  lejffB^eK  ev  Tor*"  wpo^riTats   (Jer.  xxiii.  6).      The  second, 

llJfns  rtiT,  in  chap,  xxxiii.,  is  entirely  left  out,  with  many  other 
important  passages.     Hagg.  ii.  7,   D^Hn  b^  /l*Tpn,  *  and   the 

desire  of  all  nations  shall  come ;'  xaJ  H^si  ra  ExXsxTa  ^avr^v 
rm  c6va;v.  We  may  assert  that  all  those  passages  which  found  a 
manifold  echo  in  the  spirit  of  the  apostles,  so  that  they  applied 
them  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  are  in  the  Greek  version  so 
translated  as  to  apply  to  the  Jewish  nation.  This  important  fact 
supports  our  opinion  that  the  translators  were  partial,  and  that 
our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  made  use  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
not  of  the  Greek  version. 

The  result  of  our  collation  of  the  original  Hebrew  Bible  with 

the  Greek  version,  commonly  called  the  Septuagint,  is  that  we 

can  by  no  means  rest  upon  this  translation  so  as  to  base  any 

Christian  dogma  on  it,  because  the  translators  made  use  of  the 

w^^  philosophy,  tradition,  diplomacy,  and  cautious  temporizing 

fVi   ^^  x!^^^  established   amongst  them  after  their  return  from 

IT  -^^hyl^^ish  captivity,  and  they  did  not  simply  translate  the 

^T     H^^^'  ^^^  ^^^y  expounded  and  commented  on  it.     By  this 

dfe^i'J.^^^''}^^®^  displayed  their  own  *  wisdom,'  but  flagrantly 

mauv  ^r    4^     i.^^^^®^''^^^  °^  ^^^  original  text.     There  exist  also 

Italian   J  if*  ®^®^  ^^  ^^^^  Synagogues  of  the  Greek  and 

justlv  conlh^A    r     ^^^^^  "^^^'^^  "^^  ^^"^^^  '^^^'      We   may 

to  read  frn!i/^.u    ??  ^  ?^^*8^  ^°  '^^^^^^  *h^*  ^^^  Jews  refused 

Hebrew  Bihi  ^^^^^^^J^  version,  and  insisted  upon  reading  the 

loie.     He  says,  '  Necessarium  quidem  erat  Hebreeos 

sacros 
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sacros  audientes  libros  non  solis  Uteris  adhssrere,  sed  ad  recon* 
ditas  eis  prophetias  respicere,  per  quas  raagnum  deum  et  salra- 
torem  veneris  humani  J.  Chr.  adnuncient.  bed  etiam  si  insensatis 
semet  ipsos  interpretationibtis  tradentes  a  recta  usque  nunc  aber- 
raverunt  gloria,  etc.  Sancimus  igitur  licentiam  esse  volentibus 
Hehraeis  per  synagogas  suas  ....  per  grapcam  vocem  sacros  libros 
legere  convenientibus  ....  neque  fiduciam  esse  his,  qui  apud  eos 
sunt  expositoribus  (comp.  s^inynri^  by  Eusebius),  solam  hebraicam 
tradentibusj  etc.  Earn  vero  quae  ab  eis  dicitur  seciinda  editio — 
T^v  XE7optfcv7)v  ikvrepaftTiv — interdicimus  omnino  utpote  sacris  non 
conjuncta  librio,  etc.  Neque  licentiam  babebunt  hi,  qui  ab  eis 
majores  omnibus  {IpxifeqeKiTai)  aut  presbyteri  forsitan  vel  ma- 
gistri  appellantur  .  .  .  hoc  (sic,  graecae  vocis  lectiones)  prohibere, 
etc.*  (Nov.  46),  Soalso  in  the  preface  to  the  Novella,  '  .  ,  .  quod 
quidem  solam  hahenies  hebraicam  vocem^  et  ipsa  uti  in  sacrorum 
librorum  lectione  volunt,  iiec  gr<Bcam  tradere  dignardur^  et  multum 
dudum  tempus  per  hoc  ad  invicem  commoventur.' 

The  Jews  in  Palestine  rejected  the  Greek  version  in  the  very 
earliest  times  of  its  becoming  known  to  them,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  a  great  modem  German  Jewish  critic  that  the  history  of  this 
translation  was  intentionally  furnished  with  the  pompous  events, 
of  which  we  are  told  by  Aristeas,  to  insinuate  it  into  their  favour. 
But  whether  the  honour  done  to  the  Alexandrian  translators  by 
Kmg  Ptolemy  was  a  fact  or  not^  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the 
cause  of  translating  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  not  for  the  glory  of  God, 
but  the  gratification  of  a  king  who  put  his  honour  in  procuring 
as  many  books  as  possible  to  advance  the  cultivation  oi  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  make  Alexandria  the  seat  of  learning  and  civili* 
zation.  This  was  the  first  cause.  The  translation,  indeed,  was 
afterwards  employed  to  convert  great  numbers  of  heathen,  but 
this  fact  does  not  make  the  translation  more  exact,  nor  does  it 
prove  the  inspiration  of  the  translators.  One  single  passage  of 
the  Bible  will  also  suffice  to  convert  the  heart  of  a  sinner,  if  it  is 
God's  pleasure ;  and  if  a  man  who  lived  for  many  years  against 
the  laws  of  God  becomes  converted  because  he  has  heard  the 
verse, '  For  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but 
that  he  should  return  from  his  ways  and  live  ;'  that  will  prove  as 
little  the  inspiration  of  the  English  Bible  as  the  inspiration  of 
the  man  who  has  told  the  sinner  the  above  verse. 

The  word  of  God  has  the  blessed  power  in  itself,  and  it  may  be 
translated  into  any  language  or  by  any  man ;  its  spirit  will  not  lie- 
changed  when  it  is  not  wilfully  coiTupted ;  but  that  a  part  of  the 
Septuagint  has  been  carelessly  and  partially  handled  has  been 
sufficiently  shown  in  this  article.  Only  one  Bible  is  the  inspired 
one,  and  this  is  necessarily  the  original  Hebrew.     Here  we  have 

the 
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the  very  words  which  the  men  of  God  have  spoken,  because  they 
were  impelled  by  the  HftiT  rTH  Ruach  Jehovah^  '  the  Spirit   of 

Jehovah,'  so  to  speak ;  no  translation  of  the  Bible  has  the  same 
miction  or  perhaps  the  same  charm  which  the  Hebrew  exhibits, 
and  not  only  because  it  is  the  nature  of  versions  to  fail  in  trans- 
ferring the  vital  energy  of  the  original  work,  but  because  the 
spirit  which  rests  in  the  Hebrew  woms  does  not  rest  in  the  trans- 
lation. The  Greek  version  was  made  by  men  of  various  cha- 
racters, and  who  shall  guarantee  us  the  purity  of  their  intentions  ? 
The  translation  itself  could  partly  have  done  so,  but  we  have  seen 
that  the  balance  of  proof  bears  all  the  other  way.  We  close 
this  article  with  the  expression  of  an  earnest  desire  that  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  language  may  be  introduced  into  all  our  Christian 
schools,  that  it  may  become  an  essential  part  of  study  at  least  of 
those  who  prepare  themselves  for  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and 
then  the  Bible  will  become  the  only  standard  of  Christian 
theology.  T.  A. 


THE    THEORY    OF    HUMAN    PROGRESSION. 

The  Theory  of  Human  Progression  and  natural  Probability  of  a 
Reign  o/*  Justice,  London ;  Johnstone  and  Hunter.  1 850. 
8vo.,  pp.  523. 

The  settled  monotony  of  our  more  serious  literature  has  within 
the  last  year  been  broken  up  by  two  very  remarkable  publications, 
both  mainly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  social  questions — *  The 
Latter-Day  Pamphlets'  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  'The  Theory  of 
Human  Progression.'  The  former,  the  production  of  one  of  the 
most  gifted  and  singular  men  that  ever  entered  the  field  of  human 
literature,  and  bristling  with  antagonism  from  its  many-sided 
surface  towards  every  compartment  and  almost  every  point  of 
existing  society,  has  commanded  a  wide  attention,  and  roused 
from  their  wonted  quiescence  the  moral  sentiments  in  thinkers  of 
all  classes  to  a  degree  to  which,  perhaps,  no  literary  production 
ever  did  before.  The  other,  from  the  pen  of  a  writer,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  new  to  the  public,  and  who  for  the  present  has 
seen  meet  to  remain  personally  unknown  to  it,  has  attracted  little 
attention  compared  with  its  claims  and  merits.  Whilst  works  on 
cognate  subjects,  not  worthy  to  be  named  in  connection  with  it, 
have  been  puffed  in  every  quarter,  our  leading  critical  organs 
have  passed  it  over  with  that  neglect  which  sometimes  marks  the 

advent 
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advent  of  very  unusual  merit.  That  it  is  a  book  r^pTete  with 
inquiries  and  speculations  altogether  a-head  of  the  tracks  of  thought 
fiimiliar  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  take  upon  them  to  be 
the  instructors  and  literary  guides  of  mankind,  is  very  clear ;  to 
the  more  advanced  thinkers  of  the  times — amongst  whom  the 
main  staff  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  can  by  no  means  claim  to 
rank — this  will  constitute  its  great  recommendation,  and  to  such 
we  mean  now  to  make  some  imperfect  attempt  at  introducing  it. 
They  will  find  it  combine  the  discussion  of  the  profoundest  with 
the  most  practically  interesting  subjects  of  thought.  They  will 
trace  the  mind  of  a  discoverer  at  work  throughout ;  and  if  he  has 
often  conveyed  to  his  readers  the  first  impressions  he  has  received 
in  those  mental  explorations,  rather  than  the  matured  fruit  of 
much  protracted,  vigorous,  and  carefully  collated  investigation, 
they  will  find  in  them  a  freshness  and  suggestiveness  but  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  more  severely  digested,  and  haply  less  vulnerable 
productions.  The  book  is  issued  at  an  opportune  era,  and  it 
must  command  the  attention  of  thinkers.  The  deepest  social 
questions,  pressing  for  solution,  now  tax|the  powers  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  time.  Social  evils,  which  all  our  progressive  legis- 
lation has  failed  to  cure  or  almost  even  to  palliate,  are  felt  to 
demand  a  more  radical  treatment  than  they  have  hitherto  received, 
if  we  would  escape  social  anarchy  and  ultimate  dissolution.  To 
these  evils  our  author  is  profoundly  alive,  and  he  has  aimed  at 
an  exploration  of  their  sources  which  merits  to  be  characterised 
as  fundamental.  And  though,  as  we  shall  immediately  have 
occasion  to  show,  we  cannot  concur  in  the  basis  on  which  he  rests 
his  hopes  of  a  progressive  social  regeneration,  we  must  say  that 
he  has  impressed  us  with  a  fresh  sense  of  its  imminent  urgency  ; 
and  exposed,  under  a  perfect  flood  of  light,  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  many  of  our  social  usages  and  prescriptive  class- 
privileges.  An  intense  love  of  truth  and  justice  is  evidently  the 
paramount  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  this  combining 
with  a  full  recognition  of  the  peculiar  claims  of  Christianity, 
inspire^  him  with  a  high  reverence  for  all  that  is  really  sacred, 
and  a  thorough  disregard  of  all  that  is  merely  conventionally  so. 

Feeling  that  there  is  no  interest  of  humanity  which  is  not  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  solution  of  those  great  social  questions 
which  have  arisen  in  our  age,  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  the 
validity  of  that  theory  on  which  our  author  invites  us  to  ground 
our  expectations  of  the  evolution  of  a  ^  Reign  of  Justice '  among 
men.  And  in  the  first  instance  it  will  be  necessary  to  present 
some  statement  of  it  to  our  readers. 

The  probability  of  a  '  Reign  of  Justice '  oiu:  author  grounds 
on  the  expectation  of  an  evolution  of  a  Science  of  Justice.     His 

expectation 
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ezpectatioD  that  eucb  a  science  is  on  the  pmnt  of  being  evolved, 
reaU  on  the  l(^cal  and  chronological  order  of  the  sciences,  and 
the  stage  at  nnich  we  have  arrived  in  their  evolutioo.  It  will  be 
well  to  begin  with  our  author's  defiaition  of  Science  ; — 

'  Science  ia  nature  seen  b;  tbe  reason,  and  not  merely  by  the  senses. 
Science  exiat*  in  the  mind,  and  in  the  mind  alone.  Wherever  tbe 
■ubstantivet  of  a  science  may  be  derived  from,  or  whatever  may  be 
their  character,  they  are  portions  of  a  science  only  aa  tbey  are  made 
to  function  logically  in  the  human  reason.  Unless  they  are  connected 
by  the  law  of  reason,  and  consequent  so  that  one  proposition  is  capable 
of  being  correctly  evolved  from  two  or  more  other  propositions,  called 
the  premiMB,  the  science  as  yet  has  no  existence,  and  has  still  to  be 
ditcovered.  Logic,  therefore,  w  the  universal  form  of  all  science. 
It  is  science  with  blank  cat^;cries,  and  when  these  blank  cat^;ories 
are  filled  up,  either  with  numbers,  quantities,  and  spaces,  as  in  the 
mathematical  iciences,  or  with  the  qualities  and  powers  of  matter,  as 
In  the  physical  sciences,  mathematics  and  physics  take  their  scientific 
origin,  and  Dssume  an  ordination  which  is  not  arbitrary.  Science, 
then,  wherever  it  is  developed,  is  the  same  for  the  human  intellect, 
wherever  that  intellect  can  comprehend  it.  It  abolishes  diversity  of 
endenoe,  and  re-establishes  unity  of  credence.' — pp.  13,  14. 

Srience,  then,  according  to  this  description,  includes  only  truth 
which  the  reason  can  intuitively  perceive  or  deductively  establish 
from  what  it  so  perceives  as  that  which  must  be.     It  is  important 
that  at  the  outset  the  reader  should  thoroughly  realise  this,  that  he 
may  have  a  clear  perception  of  what  the  author  means  by  '  the 
ordmation  of  the  sciences.'     It  is  their  transformation  from  the 
inductive  form,  or  reasoning  on  a  basis  of  merely  observed  facts, 
into  the  deductive  form,  on  demonstration  from  a  basis  of  neces- 
sary facts.     By  the   one  method,  when  we  observe  two  events 
uniformly  occur  so  many  times  as  antecedent  and  consequent 
respectively,  assuming  the  uniformity  of  nature,  we  infer  that 
they  will  do  so  in  future ;  by  the  other  method,  from  what  certain 
fiicts  are  in  their  very  nature,  we  infer  that  certain  other  facta 
Mu<f  follow ',  or  from  the  ascertiuued  powers  of  certain  agents 
that  they  muU  produce  certain  effects.     Tbe  necessary  relations 
f^faeta  constitute  mathematical  science,  the  nece^ary  relations 
of  nwiiff  constitute   physical  science.     The   one  deals  with  the 
>s  of  simple  btinff,  the  other  with  determinate  action.     We 
oceed  to  <nte  our  author's  classification  of  the  sciences  in 
ical  and  chronological  order  of  their  development : — 
I  adences,  classed  on  their  complexity,  must  be  classed  in  the 
Iff  ofder : — 

The  mathomatical  and  forre  sciences. 

,  The  ino^ianic  physical  sciences,  beginning  with  the  most 
Mtd  lenniualing  with  the  nael  spetnGc. 

'  3rd.  The 
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*  3rd.  The  organic  physical  sciences,  composed  of  vegetable  and 
animal  physfology. 

*  4th.  The  sciences  that  relate  exclusively  to  man,  and  that  treat  of 
human  action.  These  are  (1)  non-moral^  political  economy,  which 
treats  of  the  beneficial  and  prejudicial  effects  of  human  action ;  (2) 
morale  politics,  which  treats  of  the  moral  character  of  human  action, 
whether  that  action  be  the  action  of  a  single  individual  towards  another 
individual,  or  whether  it  be  the  action  of  a  whole  society,  or  portion 
of  a  society,  with  all  the  formality  of  legislation.  Politics  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  the  moral  law  which  ought  to  regulate  the  actions 
of  the  individual,  extended  to  the  actions  of  men  when  associated  as  a 
political  society,  the  same  moral  law  being  obligatory  on  multitudes 
that  is  obligatory  on  the  individual.* — p.  199. 

,  Our  author  then  proceeds  to  state  the  grounds,  in  connection 
.with  this  view  of  the  order  of  the  sciences,  on  which  he  holds  '  a 
natural  probability  of  a  Millennium,'  or  reign  of  justice,  to  l>e 
based.     These  are — 

^  1st.  The  division  and  classification  of  human  knowledge » 
'  2nd.  The  fact  that  the  chronological  order  of  the  discovery  of  the 
jsciences,  is  the  same  as  the  order  of  classification. 

*  3rd.  The  power  of  correct  credence  (knowledge)  to  produce  correct 
action.'— ^p.  199,  200. 

After  stating  what  he  does  not  mean  by  a  Millennium,  he  pro- 
ceeds : — 

'  By  a  Millennium,  we  mean  a  period  of  universal  peace  and  pros- 
perity— a  reign  of  knowledge,  justice,  and  benevolence — a  period  when 
the  condition  of  man  upon  the  globe  shall  be  the  best  the  circumstances 
of  the  earth  permit  of,  when  the  systematic  arrangements  of  society 
shall  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  man's  reason,  and 
-when  societies  shall  act  correctly,  and  thereby  evolve  the  maximum  of 
happiness  possible  on  eartli. 

*  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  progress  of  mankind  in  the  evolution 
of  civilization,  is  a  progress  from  superstition  and  error  towards  know- 
ledge. Superstition  and  error  present  themselves  li^der  the  form  of 
diversity  of  credence ;  knowledge  presents  itself  under  the  form  of 
unity  of  credence.  Wherever  there  is  knowledge,  that  knowledge  is 
the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  same  in  substance  whatever 
language  it  may  use  as  the  instrument  of  expression.  The  progress 
of  mankind,  therefore,  is  a  progress  from  diversity  of  credence  towards 

junity  of  credence.  There  is  but  one  truth,  one  scheme  of  knowledge  ; 
and,  consequently,  wherever  knowledge  is  really  attained,  diversity  of 
credence  is  impossible.  Where  men  differ  in  credence,  they  differ  be* 
cause  one  or  all  have  not  knowledge.* — pp.  200,  201. 

*  We  have,  then,  to  ask,  *'  Into  what  branches  is  knowledge 
divided  .'"  "  What  is  the  logical  order  of  those  branches  in  a  scheme 
of  classification  ?"  "  In  what  chronological  order  have  the  various 
branches  been  reduced  to  scientific  ordination?"  "At  which  branch 
are  the  most  advanced  nations  now  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?"  and 
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"  What  are  the  branches  that  yet  remain  to  be  reduced  to  scientific 
ordination,  and  in  what  order  may  we  expect  those  future  branches  to  be 
re^luced  to  the  form  ofsciencej  which  excludes  diversity  of  credence?"  * 
—pp.  201,  202. 

To  the  first  question,  '  Into  what  branches  is  knowledge 
divided  ?'  our  audior  answers,  '  Into  the  facts  of  sensatiooal  and 
psychological  observation,  rational  science,  and  history.*  In  nei- 
ther of  these  two  classes  of  facts^  nor  in  history,  which  Ms  a 
branch  of  knowledge  common  to  every  reality  witn  which  we  are 
ao^uainted,'  does  he  find  the  great  element  of  human  progression. 
This  element  he  recognises  in  *  rational  science'  alone.  The 
answers  to  the  second  and  third  questions,  *  What  is  the  logical 
and  what  the  chronological  order  of  the  sciences,'  will  be  found  in- 
dicated in  an  extract  pven  above.  The  sciences  range  them- 
selves logically,  and  have  been,  in  fact,  developed  in  an  order 
advancing  from  the  simplest  subjects,  or  those  embracing  the 
smallest  number  of  combining  elements,  on  to  the  most  complex 
subjects,  or  those  embracing  the  largest  number  of  combining 
elements.  Thus,  for  example,  of  the  physical  sciences,  or  those 
which  deal  with  phenomena  as  the  results  of  the  action  of  physical 
forces  or  agents,  the  most  simple  is  astronomy,  because  its  phe- 
noinena  embrace  the  fewest  determining  elements,  and  these  in 
their  action  universal. 

Our  author's  fourth  question,  '  At  what  branch  or  branches  of 
knowledge  are  the  most  advanced  nations  now  ?'  must,  according 
to  what  he  has  laid  down  as  the  essential  character  of  science, 
mean  what  branches  have  reached  the  stage  of  ordination.  These 
he  states,  somewhat  loosely,  to  be  *  the  mathematical  and  more 
general  physical  sciences.'  Under  these  last  seem  to  be  included 
not  only  statics  and  dynamics,  but  chemistry,  which  has  reached 
that  measure  of  ordination  'in  which  its  principles  can  be  applied 
as  the  instruments  of  discovery  in  the  science  which  stands  next 
m  order— viz.,  regetable  physiology,  which  is  now  only  under- 
going the  process  of  evolution.'  There  thus  remain  to  be  reduced 
r^pnf  A^V^"^  vegetable  physiology,  which  takes  in  the  new  ele- 
ment ot  lite;  animal  physiology,  which  takes  in  those  of  sensation 
elen.Pn??'^^^'''''.'  ^""^  economics,  which  takes  in  the  yet  higher 
sciene^  of  •  ""^t'^^^lity  and  voUtion ;  ere  we  reach  politics  or  the 
responsibilit'^^''^'  '^^'''^  ^^''^^  "^  ^^®  ^^^  additional  element  of 

evolutioi  of^fll^^  question,  an  what  order  we  may  expect  the 

strongest  LoS  /T  r  '  ?    ^^'.  ^"*'^^^'  ^«^^«  ^^^'  '  «^^^^   ^«  ^^e 
reduced  Uy^SJ^'  believing  that  they  will  be  discovered  and 

Bcheme  of  clasSfiSr^^  order  that  they  stand   in  tlie 
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*  The  natfU^  probability  of  a  Beign  of  Justice  is  based  on  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  If  there  be  a  scheme  of  knowledge,  and 
if  the  past  history  of  science  proves  that  the  sciences  have  been  evolved* 
one  after  the  other  in  accordance  with  that  scheme,  we  assert  that 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  anticipating  that  the  future  progress 
of  discovery  will  continue  to  go  on  in  the  same  direction.  On  the 
contrary,  we  maintain  that  such  anticipation  is  a  fair,  legitimate,  and 
impartial  inference  from  the  facts  before  us.* — p.  202. 

*  A  political  Millennium  will  take  place  whenever  political  truth  is 
discovered  and  reduced  to  practice.  ....  We  affirm  that,  according 
to  the  past  progression  of  mankind  in  other  departments  of  knowledge 
and  action,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  political  truth 
shall  be  discovered  and  reduced  to  practice.  In  doing  so,  we  treat 
political  science,  not  as  a  mysteiy  which  refuses  to  be  reduced  to 
system,  but  as  one  of  the  sciences  which  it  behoves  man  to  study,  ex* 
fietly  in  the  same  manner  that  be  would  study  dynamics  or  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge.* — ^pp.  274,  275. 

Our  immediate  concurrence  in  this  anticipation,  and  by  con- 
sequence in  the  theory  we  have  endeavoured  by  these  extracts  to 
make  intelligible  to  our  readers,  is  barred  by  two  difficulties. 
The  first  respects  the  adequacy  of  the  powers  ol  the  human  mind 
for  the  task  in  question ;  and  the  second,  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
with  which  the  sciences  that  yet  await  ordination  have  to  deal. 

Of  our  first  difficulty  we  shall  only  offer  one  illustration,  and 
that  shall  be  drawn  from  meteorology — a  branch  of  physical 
science  which  has  not  yet  reached  ordination — which  is,  in  great 
part,  in  a  condition  little  better  than  what  our  author  would  call 
*  a  superstition.'  Suppose  we  had  reached  the  complete  scientific 
determination  of  the  whole  range  of  action  of  the  essential  con- 
stituents of  the  atmosphere,  combined  with  that  of  heat,  electri- 
city, and  evaporation  with  all  its  resultant  phenomena ;  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  quite  another  class  of  agents  con- 
stantly acting  on  the  atmosphere,  and  aflecting  the  equilibrium  of 
its  constituent  elements.  In  the  process  of  respiration  animals  are 
incessantly  consuming  its  oxygen,  and  plants  in  their  growth  ab- 
sorbing its  nitrogen.  Carbonic-acid  gas  is  constantly  in  process 
of  being  evolved  from  the  members  of  the  one  kingdom,  and 
assimilated  into  the  expanding  tissues  of  those  of  the  other. 
Now,  though  by  these  and  similar  compensatory  processes,  a 
balance  is  on  the  whole  maintained,  it  is  not  a  state  exhibitinff 
fixed  proportions,  but  a  series  of  ever  variable  states  which  oscil- 
late around  a  mean.  It  varies  diurnally  with  day  and  night,  it 
varies  with  the  seasons,  it  is  liable  to  be  afiected  by  every  relative 
increase  or  diminution  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  dis- 
covery of  guano  and  the  drainage  loan  will  afiect  it  in  Scotland  ; 
and  the  fall  of  the  primeval  forests,  before  the  advance  of  the 

K  2  Anglo- 
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Anglo-Saxon,  affects  it  in  America.  Every  child  that  is  bom-- 
nay,  every  blade  of  grass  that  springs  from  the  earth — ^has  its 
inividual  vital  functions,  which  exercise  their  specific  action  on 
the  surrounding  air;  and  which,  in  a  scientific  ordination  (in- 
volving, as  sucn  does,  mathematical  precision),  would  tell  on  the 
result.  Who  shall  calculate,  measure,  and  adjust  such  elements? 
The  simple  enumeration  of  the  individual  agents  transcends  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind ;  and,  taking  only  the  relative  aggre- 
gates, they  vary  every  day  and  every  hour. 

Yet  meteorology  occupies  but  the  boundary  line  between  the 
sciences  which  deal  with  purely  physical  being,  and  the  sciences 
which  deal  with  organizea  being.  The  phenomena  presented  by 
the  lowest  portions  of  organized  nature  are  more  complicated 
still.  Meteorology  has  to  deal,  not  with  life,  but  only  with  some 
of  the  functions  of  life.  The  lowest  vegetable  organism  presents 
a  more  complicated  series  of  elements,  calling  for  scientific  de- 
termination before  you  can  pronounce  why  it  is  just  what  it  is, 
than  the  atmosphere  does  in  order  to  the  determination  of  the 
causes  of  its  states.  For  the  determination  of  the  whole  action 
of  atmospheric  agents  on  this  organism  is  demanded,  before  you 
can  fix  the  elements  which  have  made  it  what  it  is — no  bigger  and 
no  less  ;  and,  in  addition,  the  influence  of  soil,  the  general  laws  of 
vegetable  life,  and  those  which  determine  it  to  be  the  species 
which  it  is — ^fix  the  specific  characteristics  of  every  individual  be- 
longing to  that  species,  under  whatever  diversity  of  circumstances 
it  may  be  reared.  This  complexity  increases  when  we  rise  to  the 
animal  kingdom,  which  takes  in  all  below  it,  and  superadds  the 
element  of  nervous  sensibility  and  the  power  of  locomotion.  And 
yet,  again,  there  is  a  new  stage  of  complexity  when  we  rise  to 
man,  and  have  to  superadd  the  element  of  volition,  with  all  its 
cognate  and  appropriate  results. 

Suppose,  then,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  being  action  were 
purely  physical,  or  determined  by  fixed  quantities  and  definite 
proportions,  though  in  that  case  the  ordination  of  science,  so  as 
to  embrace  and  reveal  the  entire  mechanism  of  action  and  inter- 
action throughout  the  whole  range  of  that  being,  is  conceivably 
possible ;  yet  we  must  utterly  despair  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  for  such  an  achievement ;  and,  conse- 
c^uently,  on  this  ground  alone  would  be  barred  from  concurring 
in  our  author's  expectation  of  the  speedy  evolution  of  a  science  of 
justice.  Still,  on  that  ground  we  would  not  be  warranted  in  pro- 
nouncing a  science  of  justice  impossible*  But  the  nature  of  the 
elements  that  the  sciences  which  yet  remain  to  be  reduced  to 
ordination,  and  particularly  a  science  of  justice,  must  embrace, 
presents  a  yet  greater  difficulty. 

The 
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The  subject-matter  of  all  science  consists  of  phenomena  and 
their  relations  (essences  must  ever  elude  the  grasp  of  the  human 
mind) ;  and  every  phenomenon  gives  rise  to  three  distinct  questions, 
the  answers  to  which  embody  three  progressive  forms  of  knowledge. 
The  first  question  raised  by  any  object  is,  Wfiat  is  it?  liie 
answer  to  this  gives  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  object— 
those  which  identify  it.  The  aggregate  of  answers  to  such  ques» 
tions  constitutes  the  natural  history  of  the  world.  The  second 
question  is,  How  is  it  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  gives  the 
visible  antecedents  and  conditions  of  the  object ;  and  by  com- 
parison with  the  fruit  of  like  inquiries,  reveals  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  aggregate  of  answers  to  such  inquiries  is  in- 
ductive science.  The  third  question  is.  Why  is  it  f  And  we 
can  .  find  an  answer  to  this  question  only  when  we  arrive  at  the 
physical  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  The  aggregate  of  such  answers 
constitutes  deductive  science — demonstration,  the  only  form  re- 
cognized as  science  by  our  author. 

The  phenomenon  is  first  identified ;  we  ascertain  what  it  is  in 
contradistinction  firom  every  other  phenomenon  and  fact.  We 
next  inquire,  how  it  obtains ;  and  it  we  find  it  to  be,  not  an  iso- 
lated fact,  but  an  invariable  sequence  of  imiform  antecedents,  then 
our  inference  is  that  it  will  be  as  it  has  been — that  these  ante- 
cedents will  continue  to  be  followed  by  this  consequent,  as  we  have 
hitherto  found  them.  But  why  this  conclusion?  Because  we  feel 
that  there  is  something  in  these  uniform  antecedents,  not  only 
sufiicient,  but  adapted  to  produce  this  consequent ;  and — condi- 
tionM  as  they  are — to  produce  only  this  consequent.  In  other 
words,  that  it  is  produced  by  a  physical  process^  which  we  now 
bend  our  whole  strength  to  ascertain ;  and  which,  when— by  the 
elimination  of  all  extraneous  and  accidental  circumstances — we 
reach  the  clear  seeing  of,  we  have  got  to  perfect  science  in  this 
particular,  we  feel  that  from  those  antecedents — conditioned  as 
they  are — there  must  be  this  consequent.  Henceforth  doubt  is 
excluded ;  in  the  words  of  our  author,  *  diversity  of  credence  is 
abolished,  and  uniformity  of  credence  re-established.* 

In  the  opinion  of  our  author,  to  this  process  there  is  no  limit. 
At  the  conquest  of  each  ascending  tier  of  this  ever  complicating 
series  of  being  we  plant  our  feet  there  as  on  a  rock,  to  attack  the 
next  above  it,  and  so  proceed,  until  we  have  achieved  the  intellec- 
tual conquest  of  the  entire  universe,  and  ascertained  what  every- 
thing is,  how  everything  is,  and  why  everything  is.  It  is  a 
splendid  vision  which  for  more  than  a  moment  may  dazzle  even  a 
strong  eye.  But  we  must  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  conditions 
under  which  only  it  could  be  realised. 

Supposing,  then,  a  mind  of  powers  adequate  to  such  a  task :  the 

action 
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action  and  interdependence  of  the  entire  phenomena  which  it  is  to 
reduce  to  scientific  ordination  must  be  physical.  Phyacal  action 
alone  can  be  the  subject  of  exact  science.  It  can  deal  only  with 
agents  whose  action  is  determinable  by  number,  weight,  and  mea- 
sure, whose  combinations  obey  the  law  of  definite  proportions  and 
issue  in  uniform  products.  How  far  in  either  direction — back- 
wards or  onwards — will  such  science  carry  us  ?  In  other  words,  how 
fiu*  we  do  recognise  the  reign  of  pure  physical  law  ?  Backwards ; 
what  account  can  physical  science  give  of  the  origin  of  phenomena  ? 
Can  it  trace  to  their  origin  imponderable  forces  ?  No ;  it  can  only 
reveal  the  laws  which  determine  their  action.  Can  it  disclose  the 
genesis  of  ponderable  aarents?  It  recoils  powerless  firom  all 
such  attempts.  It  can  omy  evolve  the  laws  of  their  action,  taken 
as  they  are^  or  the  processes  and  combinations  by  which  they  pro- 
duce uieir  definite  results.  Physical  science  can  deal  only  with 
the  universe  as  it  is,  to  the  ultimate  question  whence  ?  orby  what  ? 
it  can  give  no  reply.  But  how  far  forwards  will  it  carry  us  in 
dealing  with  what  is — in  solving  the  ascending  evolutions  of  this 
cognizable  world  of  being  ?  As  &r  as  the  imbroken  reign  of 
number,  weight,  and  measure,  of  definite  proportions  and  uniform 
products  extends,  and  no  further.  In  the  order  of  the  complexity 
of  the  phenomena  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  chemistry  is  the 
most  advanced  science  that  has  reached  a  measure  of  ordination, 
and  crystallization  the  highest  product  of  the  action  of  purely  phy- 
fflcal  agents. 

But  when  we  approach  the  lowest  forms  of  organization  we  are 
met  by  quite  a  different  order  of  phenomena.  The  reign  of  num- 
ber, weight,  and  measure,  is  overborne  by  some  higher  fact — a 
power  which  we  call  life — entailing  quite  a  new  set  of  conditions 
— a  power,  of  the  production  of  which  all  our  researches  have 
failed  to  give  any  physical  account.  All  they  have  as  yet  served 
to  achieve  being,  a  very  imperfect  development  of  the  action  of 
physical  agents,  subject  to  these  conditions :  the  cause  of  those 
peculiar  conditions  remaining  unaccounted  for.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances all  we  could  reach  would  be,  a  scientific  ordination  of 
the  conditions  vitality  adds  to  pure  physical  action.  Do  these 
conditions  by  their  nature  admit  of  such  ordination  ?  If  the  reader's 
idea  of  scientific  ordination  has  become  at  all  dimmed,  let  him  turn 
back  to  the  definition  given  of  it  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Article.  Under  the  light  of  that  definition,  we  answer;  to  our 
apprehension  they  do  not :  why ;  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
snow. 

.  The  lowest  forms  of  organic  life  overbear  and  subordinate  to 
their  purpose  the  pure  physical  action  of  ponderable  agents,  and 
not  as  chemical  action  overbears  mechanical,  operating  by  aflSnities, 

the 
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the  products  of  which  always  emhody  definite  proportions  of  the 
constituents ;  such  action  bearing  the  same  purely  physical  cha** 
factor,  and  coming  within  the  power  of  exact  admeasurement,  the 
same  as  mechanical  action  does.  But  here  the  reign  of  definite 
proportions  is  arrested,  and-  yields  to  that  of  probabilities.  All 
observation  and  research  conspire  to  establish  the  fact,  that  in  all 
species  of  organisms,  vegetable  and  animal,  there  is  what  may  be 
called  a  typical  standard,  round  which  the  individuals  range  as  to 
size,  figure,  &c.,  but  no  absolute  invariable  standard,  as  in  the 
difierent  forms  of  crystallization  for  instance,  to  which  each  in- 
dividual of  the  species  rigidly  conforms.  So  far  from  this,  no  two 
individual  organisms  of  any  species  are  ever  found  exactly  alike* 
Instead  of  obeying  the  law  of  fixed  definite  proportions,  the 
organism  assimilates  to  itself  its  appropriate  constituent  elements 
in  the  proportions  accordant  to  its  specific  constitution.  And  when 
circumstances  are  favourable  to  the  respective  due  proportions 
being  obtained,  the  typical  standard  will  be  secured.  But  the 
organism  will  not  die,  far  less  lose  its  specific  form,  though  the 
circumstances  should  be,  within  certain  limits,  and  on  any  side, 
unfeivourable  to  the  due  proportionate  supply,  the  efiect  within 
those  limits  is  only  to  produce  a  proportionate  departure  from  the 
typical  standard.  Even  the  vegetable  organism  struggles  against 
extinction — labours  to  accommodate  itselfto  circumstances  ;  as  if, 
even  here,  an  endowment  of  living  being,  as  yet,  far  ahead — volition, 
were  suggested  and  ^nnbolized.  Had  all  me  individual  organisms 
of  each  species  rigidly  conformed  to  some  fixed  standard  as  to 
form,  size,  and  aspect,  though  this  would  not  have  enabled  us  to 
develope  die  causes  which  determine  the  conditions  of  life^  or  even 
of  specific  diversity,  it  might  have  brought  within  the  q>l}ere  of 
possibility  the  scientific  determination  of  those  elements  which, 
acting  in  subordination  to  the  conditions  in  question,  produce  the 
specific  product.  But  when  each  individual  of  a  species  difiers 
somehow  from  every  other,  the  limits  of  the  human  mculties  seem 
to  forbid  the  attainment  even  of  this,  and  to  render  it  impossible 
that  we  sliould  ever  ascertain  in  any  individual  case  all  the  ele- 
ments, and  in  their  exact  proportions,  which  have  combined  to 
produce  this  such  one  particular  individuality ;  and  far  more  im- 
possible antecedently  to  determine  the  exact  circumstances  and 
agencies  which  must  produce  an  organism  of  such  a  certain  size, 
aspect,  figure,  and  no  other. 

This  law  of  mean  proportions  and  mean  results,  in  place  of 
definite  proportions  and  fixed  results,  pervades  the  whole  of 
organized  being.  We  see  it  in  plants,  in  animals,  in  man,  and  in 
man  not  only  in  his  organic  constitution,  but  in  his  social  and  his 
moral  action.    Not  only  does  the  size  and  strength  of  the  human 

body 
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body  present,  in  the  same  community  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, a  remarkable  conformity  to  a  mean  standard,  but  the  deaths, 
the  births,  the  marriages,  and  even  the  crimes,  maintain  from  year 
to  year  a  remarkably  uniform  mean  proportion  to  the  population. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that,  where  the  law  of  definite 
proportions  yields  to  tne  law  of  mean  proportions,  there  the  domain 
of  exact  science  (what  alone  our  author  will  allow  to  be  science) 
terminates.  Where  pure  physical  action  is  subordinated  to  a  new 
and  inexplicable  power,  there  our  method  must  change.  Until, 
in  any  individual  case,  we  can  ordinate  the  exact  forces  of  vitality 
— an  achievement  which  the  whole  range  of  the  manifestation  of 
these  forces  seems  to  us  to  proclaim  impossible — we  must  content 
ourselves  with  statistics  instead  of  physics,  and  aim  at  determining 
from  the  widest  available  number  of  individual  cases  the  law, 
not  of  invariable,  but  of  mean  results— a  method  under  which  the 
progress  of  inquiry  and  observation  can  only  elicit  an  ever  advanc- 
ing probability — never  yield  certainty  or  an  absolutely  complete 
and  perfect  science  unless  all  possible  circumstances  in  all  the 
possible  combinations  could  be  exhausted. 

But  if  organization  alone  present  such  insuperable  barriers  to 
the  scientific  ordination  of  its  phenomena,  the  case  cannot  simplify, 
but  must  complicate  as  we  ascend,  and  have  to  add  the  concepts 
of  new  powers,  each  in  its  turn  subjecting  the  action  of  all  beneath 
it  to  a  fresh  inexplicable  set  of  conditions — when  we  add  nervous 
sensibility,  sensation,  consciousness,  locomotion,  volition,  respon- 
sibility. All  which  concepts,  with  their  respective  conditions  of 
manifestation,  each  as  taking  up  and  subordinating  to  itself,  in  its 
own  appropriate  measure,  the  action  of  all  beneath  it,  must  become 
matter  of  scientific  ordination  ere  we  can,  br/  .  this  process^  reach 
the  possibility  of  an  evolution  of  a  science  of  justice.  By  such  a 
method  we  must  despair  of  reaching  a  science  of  justice,  and  of 
realizing — if  it  is  only  thus  to  be  realized — a  reign  of  justice. 
But  this  is  our  author's  method :  we  submit  a  sentence  or  two 
from  the  summary  of  his  disquisition  on  the  logical  dependence 
and  evolution  of  the  sciences,  as,  if  possible,  more  explicit  than 
the  exposition  cited  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper.  They 
will  freshen  the  reader's  perceptions  of  the  beanng  of  the 
preceding  argument,  and  may  somewhat  prepare  for  what 
follows : — 

'  We  affirm  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  reign  of  justice  is  to  be  anti- 
cipated on  the  fairest  principles  of  computation ;  and  that  the  argu- 
ment by  which  it  is  established  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the 
impartial  reason.  .  ,  .  We  maintain  that  man  has,  within  the 
range  of  his  natural  knowledge,  sufficient  means  of  determining,  that 
if  the  course  of  human  history  continue  ordioated  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples 
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ciples  that  may  be  inferred  from  a  consideration  of  the  past  and  present, 
then  in  the  future  there  must  be  a  time  \\\i&[i  jttstice  shall  be  the  regu- 
lative principle  of  the  earth,  and  man  shall  carry  it  into  systematic  and 
universal  operation.' — p,  268. 

^  Man  first  evolves  logic  and  the  mathematical  sciences,  then  the  in- 
organic physical  sciences,  then  the  organic  physical  sciences,  and,  last 
of  all,  he  makes  man  his  intellectual  object,  and  endeavours  to  discover 
the  laws  of  his  functions.  No  matter  how  long  or  how  short  a  time 
may  be  employed  in  the  evolution,  this  is  the  necessary  order  in  which 
the  discovery  of  science  must  take  place.  And  it  would  be  quite 
as  absurd  for  us  now  to  affirm  that  politics  cannot  assume  exactly  the 
same  form  and  certainty  as  the  other  sciences,  as  it  would  have  been 
for  men  to  affirm  chemistry  could  not  reach  its  present  perfection  when 
their  attention  was  devoted  to  mechanics,  and  the  region  of  chemistry 
was  occupied  by  groundless  superstition/ — pp.  276,  277. 

Is  this  then  our  author's  only  method?  Professedly,  as  the 
reader  must  clearly  see,  it  is ;  but  we  do  not  deem  him  thoroughly 
consistent  in  his  adherence  to  it.  Political  economy,  as  a  branch 
of '  man-science,'  he  uniformly  places  before  politics  *  proper,  or  the 
science  of  justice,  in  the  order  of  evolution,  yet  he  once  and  again 
denies  to  the  former  his  own  characteristics  of  true  science,  cha- 
racterising it  as  '  sensational  and  inductive '  (p.  204),  as  a '  science 
purely  inductive,  which  treats  of  the  physical  effects  of  human 
action,  so  far  as  those  effects  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  condition 
of  societies '  (p.  198).  And  he  again  and  again  places  the  science 
of  equity  on  what  is  virtually  an  independent  basis.  And  as  most 
thinkers,  we  conceive,  will  regard  the  expectation  of  the  evolution 
of  a  science  of  justice  through  the  ordination  of  all  the  logically 
antecedent  sciences,  as  untenable,  it  will  now  be  proper  briefly 
to  examine  this  other  basis. 

*  The  science  of  equity  is  purely  abstract,  and  treats  of  the  universal 
principles  which  ought  to  regulate  human  action,  so  ^ur  as  men  can 
affect  each  other  by  their  actions.' — p.  198. 

*  A  distinction  must  necessarily  be  drawn  between  the  science  of 
politics  and  its  application  to  7nan,  The  science  is  purely  abstract 
and  theoretic.  It  professes  only  to  determine  the  trueness  or  falsity  of 
certain  propositions  which  are  apprehended  by  the  reason  ;  and  the 
reason  may  take  into  consideration  this  trueness  or  falsity  without 
dwelling  on  the  fact  that  man  is  a  moral  being,  who  ought  to  act  in 
accordance  with  such  principles.  In  tliis  sense  the  science  of  politics 
is  as  purely  abstract  as  geometry,  which  determines  the  general  rela- 

*  *  An  evident  distinction  presents  itself,  which  enables  us  to  classify  human 
action.  We  may  ask,  **  What  means  will  lead  to  a  certain  end  ?*'  and,  **'  What  is 
the  end  that  ought  to  be  produced?"  We  have  here  two  social  sciences,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  the  same  stable  truth  that  prevails  in  all  the  other  sciences,  if  man 
only  can  discover  it,  and  reduce  it  to  scientific  ordination.'    P.  195. 
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tions  of  figures,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  attempting  to  pro- 
nounce whether  there  are  any  real  material  objects  to  which  its  truth 
can  be  applied/— p.  28. 

Without  staying  to  inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  this  description 
of  geometry,  or  to  ask  wnether  there  can  be  any  conceptions  of 
figures  or  their  relations  which  are  not  originally  derived  from 
some  kind  of  material  objects  (probably  our  author  would  not 
deny  that  diagrams  on  paper  are  a  sort  of  material  objects),  we 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  inquire  whether  such  a  science  of  equity 
as  that  thus  described  by  our  author  is  possible.  And  in  order 
to  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  subject  to  a  somewhat  searching 
scrutiny  the  nature  of  those  *  universal  principles,*  those  '  abstract 
propositions,'  which  *  the  reason '  can  apprehend  and  apply  to  the 
ordination  of  a  science  of  justice,  without  any  specific  reference 
to  the  action,  or  tlie  powers  of  action,  of  any  active  being.  What 
are  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  '  purely  abstract  science  ? ' 
*  The  universal  prinaples  that  ought  to  regulate  human  action ' 
(p.  198).  What  kind  of  human  action  are  they  to  regulate  ? 
'  Moral;*  *  Politics  treats  of  the  moral  character  of  human  action ' 
(p.  199) ;  •  equity  is  the  object-noun  of  the  science  of  politics ' 
(p.  14).  What  does  moral  action  pre-suppose  ?  Over  and  above 
the  power  of  recognizing  and  of  ascertaining  truth,  it  presupposes 
voluntary  power  in  the  agent,  a  measure  of  freedom  from  external 
restraint,  and  a  susceptibility  of  emotional  impression.  Moral 
action  is  that  action  of  such  an  agent  for  which  ne  is  responsible 
to  an  AUTHORITY ;  and  is  regulated  by  law,  issuing  from  this 
authority,  and  sanctioned  by  rewards  and  punishments.  The 
recognition  of  suck  law  differs  wholly  in  kind  from  the  appercep- 
tion both  of  abstract  truth  (what  must  be),  and  of  truth  of  fact 
what  is).  It  is  not  science — the  seeing  of  what  is,  or  of  what 
MUST  BB,  but  the  feeling  of  what  ought  to  be,  of  what  ought 
to  be  DOWTE— done  by  a  being  endowed  with  rationality,  and 
with  the  power  both  of  choice  and  action.  If  it  be  asked,  how 
the  mind  comes  to  recognize  an  ouffht  in  relation  to  certain  actions 
— how  it  comes  to  be  possessed  of  the  power  of  feeling  obliga- 
tion, obligation  to  do  certain  things,  and  to  refrain  from  doing 
certain  other  things  ? — we  can  only  answer,  that  it  is  an  essential 
element  in  its  constitution,  equally  inexplicable  with,  but  no  more 
so  than,  the  power  of  perceiving  that  certain  things  being  truths, 
certain  other  things  must  of  necessity  follow  from  them  as  truths. 
In  other  words,  it  is  no  more  unaccountable  that  man  is  a  moral 
being,  than  that  he  is  a  rational  being ;  that  he  has  a  moral  con- 
stitution, than  that  he  has  a  rational  constitution.  Taking  man, 
then,  as  we  find  him,  as  endowed  with  such  a  moral  constitution, 
every  moral  conviction  presents  itself  as  embodying  two  elements. 

Objectively 
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Objectively  there  is  recognized  som^  law,  revealed,  public,  or 
conventional,  fixing  the  nioi*al  character  of  actions ;  and,  sub- 
jectively, there  is  the  response  to  this  law  as  rigid — the  feeling 
that  what  is  thus  enjoined  we  ought  to  do.  Politics,  then,  as  the 
science  whose  ^ object-noun  is  equity' — ^  which  treats  of  iiie  moral 
character  of  human  [relational]  action,'  respects  man  in  his  active 
constitution,  and  not  in  his  intellectual.  Its  foundation-principle 
is  not  apperception  of  truth,  but  sense  of  duty. 

A  specification  of  actions  which  ought  and  which  ought  not  to 
be  done  would  form  a  code  of  laws ;  but  a  science  of  justice 
would  justify  to  the  reason,  so  as  to  extinguish  all  doubt  or  pos- 
sibility of  difierence  respecting  it,  that  portion  of  the  code  which 
lays  down  the  right  actions  of  man  in  his  entire  relations  to  his 
fellows.     '  When  we  have  considered  what  man  w,  we  turn  to 

what  man  does Here  we  have  the  same  stable  truth  that 

prevails  in  all  the  other  sciences,  if  man  can  only  discover  it,  and 
reduce  it  to  scientific  ordination.'  Is  this  possible  ?  Our  author 
holds  that  it  is.  ^  It  must  be  within  the  reach  of  man,  or  else  we 
must  admit  that  all  rules  of  social  action  are  purely  arbitrary ; 
that  is,  in  fact,  that  there  are  rvo  rules '  (p.  195).  Without  stop- 
ping to  inquire  whether  a  rule  of  action  would  be  nullified  as  a 
rule,  though  it  should  have  to  remain  in  a  sense  arbitrary,  we 
return  to  the  main  question.  Is  this  possible  ?  Can  we  have  a 
science  of  justice  sucn  as  we  have  a  science  of  number,  or  a  science 
offeree,  or  a  chemical  science?  We  answer  that  we  cannot^ 
and  because  the  data  are  essentially  diverse.  There  is  no  deter- 
minate measure  of  moral  emotions.  Moral  emotions  differ  not 
only  in  depth  and  range  in  different  individuals,  but  in  the  same 
individual  at  different  periods,  according  to  the  clearness  of  the 
mental  perceptions,  the  power  of  associations,  and  the  character 
of  the  moral  habits.  One's  estimate  of  justice  is  not  only  de- 
pendent on  these  elements,  but  on  one's  circumstances,  on  the 
nature  of  the  relations  he  sustains  to  bis  fellows,  and  on  his  sense 
of  what  is  due  irom  him  in  those  relations.  One  man  will  regard 
an  action  as  equitable  which  another  will  regard  as  unequitable. 
More  than  this:  what  would  be  just  from  one  man  towards 
another  man,  might  not  be  just  towards  a  second ;  and  justice  might 
demand  towards  a  third  a  different  regard  and  action  from  what 
was  due  to  either  of  the  former.  Not  only  the  actions  of  men  in  re- 
lation to  their  fellows,  but  the  impressions  and  feelings,  out  of  whidi 
action  springs,  should  be  governed  by  justice.  But  how  variable  are 
these  1  how  liable  to  have  their  proper  tone  and  equilibrium  dis- 
turbed by  selfishness,  by  prejudice,  by  passion,  by  hasty  and  one- 
sided impressions !  Truly,  if  a  reign  of  justice  depends  on  s:uxh  an 
evolution  of  a  science  of  justice,  here  again  we  must  despair  of  it. 

But, 
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But,  according  to  our  author,  Hhe  principles  of  equity'  are 
found  in  *  abstract  and  universal  convictions  of  the  reason.'  And 
what  do  these  convictions  respect?  Action,  moral  action  (p.  199). 
If  there  be  such  convictions,  then  they  must  appear  in  action — 
real  moral  convictions  always  do.  Are  we  able  to  trace  such  an 
uniformity  in  that  department  of  human  action  embraced  under 
the  category  of  eomty,  as  such  universal  convictions  could  not 
fail  to  induce  ?  Tne  voice  of  historv  gives  a  melancholy  prevail- 
ing  negative  to  such  a  question.  Our  author  holds  tnat  this  is 
because  '  politics  has  been  hitherto  little  better  than  a  supersti- 
tion ;'  because  there  has  yet  been  achieved  no  ordination  of  a 
science  of  justice.  But  convictions  need  no  scientific  ordination 
in  order  to  secure  their  object.  No  process  of  rational  deduction 
is  required  to  intervene  in  order  to  the  certitude  of  their  reaching 
their  end.  The  end  is  moral  action,  and  true  convictions  directly 
impel  the  agent  to  it.  They  are  made  up  of  two  correlative 
elements — the  perception  of  right,  and  the  feeling  of  obligation ; 
the  one  respectmg  not  abstract  truth,  but  la.w  ;  the  other,  spring- 
ing not  from  an  apperception  of  truth,  but  a  conscious  power  of 
action. 

That  we  should  have  a  science  of  equity,  then,  such  as  we  have 
a  science  of  force,  or  a  science  of  number,  or  of  affinities  and  de- 
finite proportions,  is,  in  the  first  place,  impossible,  and,  in  the 
second,  though  possible,  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  end.  Though 
we  could  have  a  science  of  justice  complete  and  fully  ordinated, 
with  such  a  being  as  man  is,  we  see  no  ground  to  conclude  that 
it  would  ensure  a  reign  of  justice.  We  are  not  ignoring  the  in- 
fluence of  correct  credence ;  so  far  otherwise,  we  hold,  along  with 
our  author,  correct  credence,  on  the  highest  subjects,  to  be  the 
stimulant  to  intellectual  activity  and  the  spring  of  real  progression. 
But  we  recognize  such  power,  not  in  the  knowledge  of  abstract 
truth  (pp.  274,  276),  but  of  relational  and  moral  truth.  It  bears 
somewhat  against  our  author's  conclusion,  that  '  rational  science 
is  the  great  element  of  human  progression'  (p.  203);  that  that 
truth  which  he  as  well  as  ourselves  regards  as  giving  the  primary 
impulse  to  the  highest  mental  action  and  all  social  progress,  has 
received,  not  a  scientific  but  an  historical  embodiment.  *  Chris- 
tianity is  a  religion  of  facts' — facts  whose  high  significance  and 
power  are  found  in  their  relation  to  man's  moral  exigences. 
They  are  facts  which  commend  themselves,  not  to  the  deductive 
reason,  but  to  faith ;  and  being  purely  of  a  supernatural  character, 
never  can  become  matter  of  ordinated  science. 
-  Moral  conviction  is  something  broader  than  the  mere  credence 
of  the  reason.  It  takes  in  the  rational  element,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  is  as  the  life-functions  take  up  chemical  action,  to  subordinate 

it 
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it  to  a  faiglier  aud  more  comprehensive  fact«  Moral  conviction 
not  only  commands  man,  as  a  rational  being,  capable  of  appercep- 
tion of  truths  but  as  an  active  being,  capable  of  performing  duty^ 
As  it  is  the  rightful  function  of  conscience  to  take  the  supreme 
direction  of  all  the  active  powers,  so  the  convictions  that  are  felt 
in  the  conscience  spring  out  of  the  combined  exercise  of  all  the 
mental  powers,  perceptive,  rational,  and  emotional.  There  is 
something  here  which  our  author  overlooks,  when,  as  a  leading 
principle  of  his  scheme  of  human   progression,   he  pronounces 

*  knowledge  to  be  the  only  means  given  to  man  to  evolve  correct 
action  (pp.  274,  278).  We  recognize,  indeed,  in  'correct  cre- 
dence, the  power  to  produce  correct  action'  (p.  200);  but  it  is 
credence,  not  in  the  form  of  science,  but  of  faith :  it  is  a  credence 
generated  in  the  combined  action  of  the  rational  judgment  and 
tlie  moral  emotions. 

Tlius,  though  it  were  possible  to  complete  and  reduce  to  perfect 
ordination  the  entire  circle  of  the  sciences ;  and  though  every 
man's  intellect  were  competent  to  embrace  and  retain  tlie  gigantic 
whole  ;  though  this  might  abolish  superstition  and  false  evidence, 
it  would  by  no  means  of  necessity  abolish  the  domination  of  selfish- 
ness or  of  sensual  appetities  ;  but  until  both  of  these — the  former 
not  less  than  the  latter— be  subordinated  to  the  dominion  of  the 
moral  sentiments,  a  reign  of  justice  is  impossible.  For  we  affirm, 
that  it  is  only  through  expansion  and  elevation  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments that  a  reign  of  justice  can  be  secured,  because  the  deve-* 
lopment  of  pure  equity,  by  the  necessary  sequence  of  these  senti- 
ments, presupposes  that  of  the  personal  and  private,  virtues ;  aa 
the  development  of  a  science  of  animal  physiology  prerequirea 
that  of  a  science  of  vegetable  physiology ;  as  the  more  compre- 
hensive must  ever  embrace  the  more  special  and  limited.  In- 
dustry, economy,  temperance,  continence,  may  all  be  cultivated 
on  selfish  motives ;  so  may  courtesy  and  honesty,  according  to 
the  conventional  standard ;  but  true  equity  cannot.  It  demands 
the  subordination  of  selfishness  not  less  than  that  of  the  propen- 
sities and  passions.    That  unfailing  test  of  the  equity  of  intention — 

*  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them,'  cannot  as  a  practical  rule  reach  a  complete  consilience 
with  justice  until,  not  only  lust,  but  selfishness,  is  subdued — until 
we  have  formed  a  perfectly  fair  estimate,  not  merely  of  what  in 
every  case  is  due  to  others,  but  also  of  what  (and  no  more)  is 
due  to  ourselves — by  far  the  more  difficult  attainment  of  the  two 
— in  fact,  the  last  fruit  of  high  moral  discipline. 

The  extended  culture  of  the  personal  virtues — industry,  fore- 
thought, self-control,  concurrently  with  a  prevalent  unsubdued 
selfishness,  has,  by  the  aid  of  a  vastly  increased  command  over 

the 
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the  powere  of  nature,  throngh  an  advanced  physical  science,  in- 
duced that  phase  of  social  development  which  may  be  designated 
the  *  Economical/  under  which  the  paramount  object  is  gain, 
and  the  quintessence  of  regulative  morals,  to  *  Buy  in  the  cheapest 
market,  and  sell  in  the  dearest  * — ^a  rule  which,  so  far  from  being 
consistent  with  justice,  is  only  the  generalized  expression  of  a 
reign  of  selfishnees.  IJow  much  of  hidden  injustice  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  moral  weakness  on  the  other,  stands  revealed  when 
we  explore  the  causes  which  have  produced  this  ^  cheapest* 
market  in  which  to  buy ! 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  command  over  the  thews  and 
sinews  of  others  was  acquired  by  superior  strength  or  superior 
cunning ;  and  during  the  feudal  ages  it  became  consolidated  into 
a  hereditary  inheritance  through  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty,  or  reverence  for  prescriptive  power.  But  in  the  eco- 
nomical era,  the  power  of  the  feudal  chief  is  transferred  to  the 
monied  chief,  and  capital  now  takes  the  place  of  physical  prowess 
— capital  accumulated  through  inheritance,  through  credit,  and 
through  speculation ;  which  last  is  just  an  adroit  mode  of  making 
yours  mine,  more  quiet  and  respectable  than  the  chieftain's  foray, 
but  not  a  whit  more  honest.  The  culmination  of  the  monied 
interest,  with  the  representatives  of  the  feudal  power  still  upon 
the  stage,  has,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  produced  a  social 
state  of  peculiar  complication,  and  presenting  some  very  alarming 
characteristics.  The  sudden  development  of  the  manufacturing 
system,  that  leading  concentration  of  monied  power,  gave,  as  its 
first  collateral  product,  a  fresh  efflorescence  to  the  representatives 
of  the  feudal  power.  The  feudal  class  has  been  fed  by  the 
monied  class,  but  only,  to  all  appearance,  to  be  ultimately  de- 
voured by  it..  The  feudal  chiefs,  through  a  monopoly  of  the  land, 
and  the  monied  chiefs,  through  a  monopoly  of  capital,  concentrated 
and  fenced  by  the  credit  system,  have  both  been  pressing  on  the 
labouring  masses,  but  they  could  never  have  crushed  so  large  a 
portion  of  these  masses  so,  had  they  not  been  exposed  to  a  worse 
enemy  than  either — their  own  improvidence.  It  is  through  the 
tyranny  of  sensuous  tastes  and  sensual  propensities  that  so  many 
of  them  have  been  reduced  to  worse  than  serfdom  again — into  a 
hand-to-mouth  life,  entailing  perpetual  competition  for  work — 
doomed,  through  the  operation  ot  social  laws  more  stable  than 
the  everlasting  hills,  to  ever-increasing  toil,  only  to  realise  an 
ever-diminishing  reward.  What  can  regenerate  such  a  social 
state  ?  In  the  case  of  the  thoroughly  crushed  and  degraded 
sections — apparently  nothing.  Extinction,  by  one  process  or 
another,  seems  their  inevitable^ doom.  A  startling  exemplification 
of  this  we  have  in  Ireland  ;  but  a  process  of  the  same   kind, 

though 
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though  more  silent,  slow,  and  Inappreciahle,  is  constantly  going 
on  in  the  crowded  coiurts  and  alleys  of  every  large  town.  The 
class  is  fed  from  above,  and  it,  alas !  is  permanent,  but  race  after 
race  is  constantly  dying  out.  Amongst  these  degraded  masses 
the  efforts  of  benevolence  may  succeed  in  rescuing  one  here  and 
there,  but  labour  towards  regenerating  the  great  body,  unless  the 
supplies  could  be  intercepted,  is  altogether  a  hopeless  task  ;  it  is 
like  emptying  a  ship  by  the  pumps  whilst  she  is  leaking  from 
stem  to  stem.  The  extent  to  which  debasing  habits  prevail 
amongst  our  industrial  population,  who  werp  wont  to  be  deemed 
the  sinews  of  our  national  strength,  is  fearful  to  think  of.  ^  But 
there  is  a  portion  of  our  industrial  population  scattered  through 
all  its  classes  not  yet  crushed  or  debased— a  portion  characterized 
by  religion,  intelligence,  self-control,  and  forethought.  On  them, 
on  their  moral  standing,  and  on  the  eventual  sufficiency  of  their 
numbers,  must  rest  the  final  hopes  of  the  community  against 
social  dissolution.  Such  a  body  of  true  msn,  trained  to  industry 
and  economy,  with  the  moral  sentiments  supreme,  and  animal 
appetites  and  sensuous  tastes  subordinate,  would  eventually  con- 
quer all  adverse  conditions.  All  embodiments  and  forms  of  in- 
justice, rooted  however  deep  in  class-selfishness,  and  fenced  by 
whatever  hoary  prescriptions  and  venerable  associations,  would 

?ield  to  the  silent  but  sublime  march  of  its  invincible  energy, 
n  virtue  of  the  Eternal  Constitutions,  its  numbers  would  go  on 
increasing,  whilst  the  inert  and  sensual  classes,  whether  their 
station  was  found  above  or  below,  would  melt  and  die  away,  till 
the  earth  should  present  a  clear  field  fc»r  a  reign  of  justice  to 
begin. 

Such  a  class  of  men — ^pious,  industrious,  temperate,  unselfish, 
are  the  great  want  of  the  time.  Can  we  wonder  that  their 
numbers  are  so  few,  when  the  great  aim  of  all  our  exertions  has 
been  to  produce  toealth^  not  men  ;  when  we  have  forgotten,  or  reck 
not,  so  ffain  can  be  secured,  that  '  whatever  sacrifices  the  work- 
man to  the  work — 'the  man  who  produces  the  wealth  to  the  wealth 
produced — is  a  monstrous  system  of  misdirected  intention,  based 
on  a  blasphemy  against  man's  spiritual  nature.'— p.  241. 

Against  a  system  in  conception  so  grovelling,  and  exerting  so 
malign  an  influence  on  the  most  sacred  interests  of  mankind,  most 
thoroughly  can  we  adopt  the  just,  eloquent,  and  indignant  protest 
of  our  author : — 


*»  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad^ncement  of  Science, 
held  in  Edinburgh  in  August  last,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Porter,  in  which,  by 
careiiil  statistics  and  calculations,  he  showed  that  upwards  of  57,000,000/.  sterling 
are  annually  spent,  and  chiefly  by  our  industrial  population,  ou  spirits,  beer,  and 
tobacco  I 

<  Whatever 
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<  Whatever  lend»  to  debase  tnan^  to  make  him  physically,  intel- 
lectually, or  morally  a  lower  being,  is  bad^  however  much  or  however 
little  the  wealth  produced  may  be.  The  wealth  is  not  the  stable  ele- 
ment— it  is  an  accidental,  and  by  no  means  the  most  important  adjunct. 
Man  b  the  stable  element ;  his  condition  is  the  standard  ;  his  im> 
provement  is  a  good ;  Aw  deterioration  an  evil— and  this,  independently 
of  all  other  considerations.  All  other  considerations  are  secondary, 
dependent,  subsidiary  to  the  g^eat  intention.  Man  is  not  useful  as  he 
produces  wealth,  but  wealth  is  useful  as  it  sustains  man,  ameliorates 
his  condition,  improves  his  capacities,  gives  opportunities  for  his 
further  cultivation,  and  aids  his  progress  in  the  great  scheme  of  human 
regeneration** — pp.  242,  243. 

In  now  drawing  this  disquisition  to  a  close,  we  may  resump- 
tlvely  indicate  our  progressive  conclusions.  On  inquiring  into 
the  natural  probability  of  a  reign  of  justice,  by  means  of  the 
evolution  of  a  science  of  justice,  we  have  found  that  a  deductive 
science  of  justice,  as  the  result  of  the  ordination  of  all  the  ante- 
cedent sciences  in  their  logical  succession,  is  a  hopeless  anticipa- 
tion :  Jirsty  from  the  limited  powefs  of  the  human  mind,  as  against 
the  complication  of  the  elements  with  which  it  has  to  deal ;  and 
secondly^  from  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  of  those  sciences 
which  have  yet  to  be  reduced  to  ordination — these  embracing  the 
whole  domain  of  organized  life.  Where  the  absolute  reign  of 
number,  weight,  and  measure  terminates,  uniform  determinate  pro- 
ducts are  succeeded  by  specific  mean  products,  combining  unity 
of  kind  with  endless  variety  in  the  individual  within  the  limits  of 
that  unity.  To  be  able,  for  example,  deductively  to  determine 
what  must  produce  any  given  individual  of  the  species  man  seems 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible,  when  every  man  that  shall 
ever  be  bom  into  the  world  will  be  an  individual — that  is,  will 
differ  indefinitely  from  every  other  that  has  been— and  when  no 
conceivable  number  can  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  yet  new  in- 
dividualities. 

We  next  inquired  into  the  possibility  of  the  evolution  of  an 
ordlnated  or  deductive  science  of  justice  by  itself  out  of  universal 
fundamental  principles  alleged  to  exist  by  our  author ;  and  we 
found  the  ftmdaraental  principles  of  justice  to  be,  not  matter  of 
pure  intellection,  but  (subjectively)  the  combined  product  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  emotions ;  being  felt,  not  merely  as  true^ 
but  as  imperative^  demanding  not  only  credence  but  obedience. 
And  as  the  principles  of  justice  were  thus  recognized  as  prin- 
ciples of  action^  we  found  a  reign  of  justicti  to  be  possible  only 
through  a  purification  of  the  springs  of  action,  and  that  this  can 
be  effected  only  through  the  reception  of  moral  truth,  recognized 
in  the  conscience  as  carrying  with  it  obligation,  ^IThat  a  reign 
of  equity  presupposes  the  antecedent  evolution  of  the  personal 

and 
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and  private  virtues  (and  that  not  on  a  basis  of  interest  or 
selfishness,  but  from  a  conviction  of  duty),  ere  the  mind  can  be 
so  freed  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  self-partiality  and  pas- 
sion, as  to  make  a  clear  and  comprehensive  realization  of  justice 
possible.  And,  finally,  that  the  clearest  perceptions  of  equity 
(supposing  such  in  the  case  were  possible)  could  not  stand  their 
ground  against  undisciplined  sensual  appetites,  ungovemed  pas- 
sions, and  a  consolidated  selfishness. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  while  no  kind  of  truth 
is  without  its  influence,  and  no  discovery  without  its  bearing  on 
the  progress  of  humanity,  a  reign  of  justice  is  to  be  mainly 
secured,  not  through  the  ordination  of  science,  but  of  character. 
That  the  heralds  of  human  progress  are  not  so  much  the  disco- 
verers of  scientific  truth  as  of  moral  wisdom — wisdom  that  can 
apprehend  and  apply  the  principles  of  action  vital  to  the  time — 
men  who  can  plant  themselves  ahead  to  catch  and  reflect  the 
moral  light,  essential  to  the  safe  conduct  of  the  community, 
through  each  progressive  crisis  of  the  social  march.  By  the  ade- 
quate realization  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  appropriate  func- 
tion, hangs  the  moral  evolution  of  civilization  in  every  community. 
It  is  like  the  spirit  of  the  living  creatures  and  the  wheels,  in  the 
Prophet's  vision :  *  When  those  went,  these  went ;  and  when  those 
stood,  these  stood.'  Only  by  the  continuous  and  fresh  infusion  of 
their  appropriate  convictions,  can  society  be  saved  from  moral 
stagnation,  retrogression,  and  infinite  resultant  misery. 

In  taking  leave,  for  the  present,  of  the  author  of  '  Human  Pro- 
gression^  we  do  so  with  feelings  of  very  special  respect  and  gra- 
titude. Almost  in  proportion  as  we  have  had  to  difier  from  him 
in  his  theory,  do  we  agree  with  him  in  his  main  practical  conclu- 
sions. He  has,  indeed,  as  we  conceive,  been  led  astray  by  a  too 
wide  and  imposing  generalization;  and  the  method  of  inquiry 
thereby  induced,  combined  with  a  sanguine  temperament,  has 
given  a  certain  dogmatic  peremptoriness,  and  even  acerbity  to 
some  of  the  more  practical  portions  of  his  disquisition,  and  swept 
him  on  too  hastily,  unheedfiil  of  qualifying  circumstances,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  social  action,  towards  some  of  his  con- 
clusions. But  his  instinct  of  justice  is  of  such  special  keenness 
and  strength,  that  it  generally  triumphs  over  all  these  infelicities, 
conducting  him  in  the  main  to  sound  practical  conclusions ;  and 
bringing  the  intense  light  of  moral  intuitions  to  bear  on  every 
form  of  legal  injustice  and  social  wrong. 

It  has  been  matter  of  regret,  that  in  the  line  of  criticism  we 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  pursue,  no  opportunities  have  presented 
themselves  of  giving  any  example  to  the  reader  of  the  felicity 
with  which,  by  one  or  two  strokes  of  power,  he  can  place  objects 
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too  often  confounded  in  a  flood  of  distinctive  light.  Bare  justice 
demands  that  we  should  cite  one  or  two  such,  and  they  shall  be 
the  following,  which  stand  side  by  side : — 

^  Politics,  taking  into  consideration  only  the  relations  of  meuy 
cannot  take  cognizance  of  any  duty  which  would  still  be  a  duty  if 
only  one  man  were  in  existence.  The  duties  of  religion  that  relate  to 
the  Creator  are  beyond  and  above  the  sphere  of  politics ;  and  so  also 
are  the  duties  of  benevolence,  which  belong  to  another  category  than 
'equity. 

^  It  is  only  as  men  may  act  towards  each  other  equitably  or  uneqm- 
tahlyy  that  we  consider  their  relations.  An  act  of  benevolence  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  either  equitable  or  unequitable.  The  recipient  has 
no  equitable  claim  to  the  bounty ;  and  what  the  donor  gives,  he  gives 
not  to  satisfy  the  law  of  equity,  but  a  higher  law,  which  applies  to  him 
as  an  individual,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  apply  (by  law  and  force) 
to  a  society.  The  relations  of  men  must  first  be  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  equity,  and  then  each  individual  may  exercise  his  bene- 
volence as  occasion  may  require.  Were  there  no  equity  there  could 
be  no  benevolence,  because  no  man  could  kiiow  what  was  his  owriy  or 
what  he  had  a  tight  to  give,' — ^pp.  30,  31. 

W.  M. 


LETTER   AND    SPIRIT    IN 

THE    OLD    TESTAMENT    SCRIPTURES/ 

In  our  former  article  we  end^dured  to  ascertain  the  laws  which 
govern  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  relation  in  which 
it, stands  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament. 

^I.  Three  leading  characters  were  assigned  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment letter : — 

1.  Its  uniformly  representing,  by  mere  fleshly  means,  a  spiritual 
reality. 

2.  Its  specific  and  certain,  and  generally  natural  and  essential, 
resemblance  to  the  spiritual  thing  which  it  represents. 

'3.  Its  possession  of  an  immediate  relation  to  Godj  analogous  to 
that  of  its  spirit  or  antitype. 

The  Old  Testament  letter  was  examined  under  two  depart- 
ments— that  of  type,  representing  future;  and  that  of  type- 
symbol,  representing  present  spiritual  things.  In  both  these 
departments  it  was  distinguished  from  two  other  subjects  of  Old 
Testament  Scripture,  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded : — 

:  .*  This  is  to  be  taken  as  a  sequel  to  the  former  article  under  the  same  title  in 
No.  XI.  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 

1.  From 
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1.  From  the  mere  symhoU  wMch— = 

(i.),  earthly  in  its  nature  like  the  type  and  type-symhol,  often, 
in  contradistinction  to  these,  represents  a  subject  of  the  same  earthly 
nature  with  itself—^  :        "     . 

(ii.),  is  often  constructed  arbitrarily^  possessing  no  certain  or 
essential  resemblance  to  the  thing  which  it  represents — 

(iii.),  does  not  standi  like  the  type  and  type-symbol,  in  an  im- 
mediate relation  to  God,  and  does  not,  like  these,  form  part  of  a 
system  of  religion  destitute  of  meaning  or  purpose,  as  we  saw, 
when  viewed  apart  from  God  as  its  centre  of  authority  and 
sole  abject  of  worship. 

2.  From  the  spiritual  reality,  which  the  Apostle  designates  in 
Heb.  X.  ly^' the  very  imaged  and  as  such  contrasts  with  the  fleshly 
shadows  of  the  law.  This  is  Christ  himself,  or  the  real  spiritual 
likeness  of  Chri^,i;he  great  subject  of  these  shadowy  representa- 
tions. Such  a  likeness  is,  of  course,  a  thing  impossible,  if  we 
Ttnderstand  by  it  a  copy  of  those  excellences  which  belong  to  Christ 
personally  as  the  S6n  of  God,  as  his  mediatorial  glory  and  right- 
eousness, and  the  efficacy  of  his  sacrifice  for  sin ;  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, realized  in  a  lower  sense  in  the  history  and  character 
of  all  who,  *  beholding  as  in  a  glass,'  either  tlirough  the  Old  Tes- 
tament veil,  dr  '  with  opeti  face '  subsequently  to  its  removal,  '  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord/ 

II.  The  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  is  simply  the 
spiritual  reality  represented  by  the  Old  Testament  letter.  It 
divides  iteelf  uiiderr  two  heads,  corresponding  to —  '     . 

1.  The  type.  The  great  antitype  of  the  Old  Testanient  typfes 
is  Christ,  in  the  Vkrious  aspects  of^^  his  character  a^  a  Saviour,  and 
the  various  features  and  applications  of  his  work  for  sinners,  in- 
cluding the  results  of  his  work  in  the  character  and  destiny  of  his 
people.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  spiritual  evils  and  ienemies 
which  Christ's  work  is  designed  to  overcome,  the  representation 
of  which,  it  appeared,  was  nece^sar^  to  give  that  systetn  meaning 
as  a  shadow  of  the  great  salvation  from  sin. 
'  2.  The  type-symbol.  The  spirit  or  antitype  of  the  type-symbol 
is  to  be  found  in  those  spiritual  realities  present  contemporaneously 
with  it  under  the  Old  Testament.  Such  are  the  spiritual  serrices 
of  believing  Old  Testament  worshippers,  aptly  represented  by 
the  external  Services  of  the  law.  Its  gi*and  distinguishing  sub- 
ject of  representation,  however^  appeared  to  be  the  present  imper^ 
fectiim  of  a  dispensation  of  letter  bt  law  ;  thfe*  bondage  to  which 
it  subjects  the  legal  worshippers ;  the  distancie  from  God  at  which 
it  keeps  them  j  its  inability  X6  give  peace  and  Jdy^  to  confer 
permanent  forgiveness  or  effectual  purification ;  its  inflietibn  yif 
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the  corse  of  God  for  transgresfflon,  and  of  death  as  the  result  of 
that  cnrae. 

The  ^  image,'  then,  as  above  described,  it  will  be  seen,  belonm 
to  tbe  department,  not  of  *  letter,'  but  of  ^spirit.'  As  existing  in 
the  Old  Testament,  it  only  forms  an  antidnation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament antitype  or  sfmitual  reality ;  it  is  the  presence  of  a  Divine 
and  saving  influence  derived  from  Christ,  ere  yet  be  had  appeared 
to  offer  the  necessary  sacrifice  for  sin,  or  had  either  been  himself 
perfected  by  his  deaui,  or  had  given  the  destined  perfection  to  his 
people  (see  Heb.  zL  40).  It  is  a  real,  though  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, spiritual  likeness  of  Christ,  his  blood-bought  privileges,  his 
Divine  character  and  glory ;  and  it  constantly  presents  itself  in 
the  history  of  Old  Testament  believers,  in  connection  with  the 
earthly  shadows  amid  which  they  lived,  and  the  multiplied  carnal 
ordinances  whose  yoke  they  were  called  to  bear.  The  skill  of  an 
Old  Testament  inteipreter  greatly  depends  on  his  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish this  spiritual  reality  from  the  ^  letter,'  with  which  in  the 
narrative  it  is  constantly  mixed  up. 

The  narrative  of  Joseph  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of 
the  threefold  aspect  of  Metter,'  ^spirit,'  and  ^ image,'  under 
which  most  Old  Testament  narratives  are  to  be  riewed.  1.  The 
letter  or  earthly  type,  in  the  circumstances  of  Joseph's  history,  in 
so  far  as  they  were  merely  outward  or  natural.  2.  The  spiritual 
antitype,  in  the  character  and  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  directly 

5 resent  in  the  story,  but  only  represented  through  the  medium  of 
oseph's  history  —  his  trials,  and  deliverance,  and  exaltation, 
and  the  compassionate  exercise  of  bis  power  for  the  relief  of  his 
famishing  brethren.  3.  The  image  or  present  spiritual  reality, 
consisting  in  Joseph's  character  ana  history,  viewed  as  a  believing 
and  spiritual  man. 

Joseph's  rejection  by  his  brethren  on  account  of  the  favour 
shown  him  by  his  fisither  and  by  God,  his  humiliation  and  seeming 
death,  his  advancement  to  a  situation  of  power  by  the  very  means 
employed  to  ruin  him,  his  using  that  power  to  save  the  lives  of 
his  enemies  or  murderers, — all  constitute  an  earthly  figure  of  the 
history  of  Christ,  the  true  *  Shepherd  and  Stone  of  Israel,'  which 
has  generally  forced  itself  on  the  notice  of  spiritual  interpreters 
of  the  Bible  story.  These  circumstances,  which  all  occurred  in 
a  mere  earthly  sphere,  and  which  might  have  been  realized  without 
the  presence  of  any  spiritual  element  in  the  story,  form  the  Old 
Testament  letter  or  type.     We  have  next  to  contemplate  the 

great  reality  which  these  thincs  represent,  accomplished  in  the 
istory  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  humiliation  and  deatn,  through  the 
agency  of  his  brethren  the  Jews ;  in  his  exaltation,  through  the 
means  of  his  death,  on  a  heavenly  throne;  and  in  the  mercy 
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which  he  began  to  extend,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  his  *  be- 
trayers and  murderers.'  Here  we  have  a  history  corresponding 
throughout,  yet  it  is  a  mere  correspondence  of  outline.  The 
subject  of  which  it  treats  is  different  and  opposite  as  heaven 
diflers  from  earth — as  spirit  from  flesh.  Part  of  its  scene  is  laid 
on  earth,  like  Joseph's  typical  history ;  but,  unlike  it,  its  crisis 
stands  connected  with  botn  worlds,  and  its  issues  are  seen  stretching 
into  eternity. 

-  But  there  is  another  view  of  Joseph's  history  in  which  he  is 
presented  to  us,  not  as  a  shadow,  but  as  an  'image'  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Joseph  was  a  spiritual  man.  Enough  appears  to  show 
us  that  he  was  hated  by  his  brethren,  not  only  for  *  his  coat  of 
many  colours '  and  his  dreams,  but  because  their  works  were  e^il, 
while  their  brother's  were  righteous.  *  Joseph  brought  unto  his 
father  their  evil  report.'  In  this  view,  as  under  his  typical  cha- 
racter, Joseph  represents  Christ,  but  it  is  in  respect  to  different 
features  in  the  story,  and  in  a  different  sphere.  As  a  type  of 
Christ,  Joseph  lived  and  acted  in  an  earthly,  as  an  image  in  a 
spiritual  sphere.  Besides,  instead  of  presenting  a  complete  out- 
line of  Christ's  history  as  in  his  typical  character,  Joseph's  life 
on  earth,  as  an  image,  represented  it  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
His  earthly  history  in  a  spiritual  view,  notwithstanding  his  ulti- 
mate prosperity  and  elevation^  must  be  throughout  regarded, 
like  that  of  Christ  and  all  Christ's  followers,  the  period  of  his 
humiliation  and  suffering ;  and  under  this  aspect,  his  exalta- 
tion only  began  where  Christ's  began,  and  where  his  history 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  ends,  on  his  passing  from  the  trials 
and  shadowy  honours  of  earth  to  the  glories  of  the  heavenly 
state. 

The  same  distinctions  are  to  be  applied  to  the  history  of  David. 
We  have,  first,  his  mere  earthly  history,  comprising  a  period  of 
unmerited  humiliation  and  suffering,  and  a  subsequent  triumph 
and  exaltation,  Second,  the  history  of  his  antitype  Jesus  Christ, 
anointed  by  God,  yet  unrecognized  by  the  world,  and  for  a  season 
not  installed  in  ms  royal  dignity,  afterwards  exalted  to  reign 
over  a  willing  people  and  an  extended  dominion..  Third,  David's 
history  as  a  believer  and  a  saint,  as  it  is  pourtrayed  in  the  nar- 
rative, and  especially  in  his  Psalms ;  presenting  Ws  life  through- 
out as  one  of  conflict,  and  suffering,  and  persecution  for  righteous-* 
ness  sake,  corresponding  to  the  period  of  Christ's  humiliation  upon 

earth. 

•  Perhaps  the  most  important  application  of  these  distinctions  is 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  privileges  con- 
ferred on  him,  and  two  distinct  classes  considered,  in  different 

senses,  as  his  family  or  descendants. 
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First  We  have  Abraham's  history  W  jj  .^  qualities,  by 
JSd  in  the  a^--/,»ttriSrwr&^bed;  ^^ 
whirh  throuKh  Iprace,  that  patnarcn  J^«^,  ,  ^  ^f  his  nata- 
rJSVi^&e^JtoaWmecomma^  Und  ci. 

Tity;lns  dwelling  as  *  J^^g"™,  .""ifTgon  inhis  oldage;  t^e. 
cSiUn ;  the  mirS^ulous  btrtK  »«  ^•"'f  *  !^^  from  bondage  «» 
iiS^ition  of  his  posterity ;  t^e^Jf  ^ment  there.  These 
Egypt ;  their  conquest  of  Omaan,  and  setuem  ^^^  ^^y 

S^eltures  in  t2e  history  of  /b"^"  »7J'  ^  t^al  character 
capable  of  .being  contc^np^dj^rt^^ 
of  Ihimself  or  «iy  of  his  PJftenty,  but  m^™^  bis  saved  people, 

as  It  appears  m  JNew  leswiucu 

peculiarities  of  the  typical  system.  ^ledi^m  of  tlus 

*^Second.  We  V»»^e  P'«'«°*^iJf  ,^  *t  Sype,  Jesus  Chnst; 
earthly  story,  ihe,>i8tory  of  ^^^JilSfe  of  l«>^y  aeP^a*'^" 
his  oli^en^  to  bis  Father,,  as  9'i°«fd  in  a  lue  v  J^^^e  exer- 
from  the  world ;  God's  raising  up  to  »>>"^  ."^J  { °^-^i  interested  in 
dse  of  liis  omnipotence,  »  "r'^'^r'^lnf  Head  ;  their  hfe  of 
the  promises  gi^A  tq  himself  as  \Co^°^timSf;  their  victory 
pilgSinage  in^he  world  in  fe^^fti^^S^^^teblishnient  in 
over  their  spiritual  enemies,  and  tneir  uwuu* 
the  heavenly  Canaan,  .  j   *«  ,.<>  in  the  narrative 

Third.  We  have  directiy  prese?^^^*"  ^j^  of  a  smritual 
Abraham^s  histc^  as  a  believer  «i  the  proj^^ot^^^        ^ 

Redeemer,  his.  faith  sustaining  bm  m  »  ^^^J,  and  discourage- 
implicit  obedience  in  the  face  of  e^r«T^f* *?  Si?«  and  heltfi^ 
mente-his  absolute  renunciation  of  earthly  b«°«fi*«  ?r  2^  ^e 

the"  ground  of  his  dependence  In  «?rb:X^*gSr  °f 
have  .God's  engagement  that  he  should  be  the  P«>g«      ^ 

the  promised  Mel^iah.  according  .to  *«,  *^^  \,,!^1^  sav^ 
he  skould  be  the  father  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  sav^ 

souls,  partiy  springing  from  his  own  body,  a^^^.P^J^^?  rJ'fLh. 
his  ksliering  natu^  posterity  from  the  other  nations  of  tbe^eartn. 
We  have  hire  an  element  of  a  fleshly  nature  in  Abrabam  s  spi 
ritual  privileges,  indissolubly  associated  with  bis  faath  and  noy 
obedience;  namely,  his  fleshly  progenitorship  of  Mesaah,  ana 
his  consequent  paternal  relation  to  all  the  believing  followers  oi 
Christ ;  but  it  arises  out  of  his  purely  spiritual  distinctions,  ana 
does  not  originate  or  determine  them,  and  hence,  we  shall  see, 
does  not  affect  the  security  of  the  place  which  these  privileges  give 
to  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  Aaron  and  his  posteority,  representing  in  a 
mere  fleshly  way  Jesus  Christ  and  his  people,  in  respect  of  toe 
priestly  function  of  coming  near  to  God,  constituted  a  type  of  the 

true 
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true  priesthood  of  the  New  Covenant,  without  any  necessary  in- 
terest in  the  same  reality  on  the  part  at  least  of.  Aaron's  de- 
scendants, and  without  any  paternal  relation  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  people  on  the  part  of  Aaron  himself,  such  as  Abraham  sus- 
tained, so  Abraham  might  have  constituted  an  earthly  type  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  a  Covenant  Head,  although  he  and  his  posterity 
bad  possessed  none  of  those  personal  relations  to  Jesiis  Christ,  and 
the  spiritual  privileges  of  his  kingdom,  by  which  he  and  his  posr 
terity  were  mstinguished.  But  it  was  tne  appointment  of  God 
that  Abraham,  being  an  eminent  pattern  of  a  believing  and  saved 
man,  should  be  the  fleshly  progenitor  of  .the  Great  Author  of  sal- 
vation, and  also  of  a  numerous  posterity,  to  share  with  himself  in 
the  blessings  of  saving  grace,  besides  being  constituted,  through 
this  paternal  relation  to  Christ,  the  Father  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  believers  out  of  every  nation  and  kindred,, made  one 
with  hini  in  Christ. 

The  former  two  aspects  of  Abraham's  position  in  the  scheme 
of  Divine  Revelation,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  last,  may  be  pre- 
sented in  the  following  tabular  form  :— 

Letter,  Spirit. 

1.  Abraham  is  separated  from  i.  Jesus  Christ  is  holy  *  *  • 
his   coimtry  and  kindred  by  the  separate  from  sinners, 
command  of  God. 

2.  Abraham,  is  miraculously  2.  Jesus  Christ  is  raised  from 
i^ade  the  prpg^tor  of  a  name-  the  dead,  and  becomes  the  Author 
rous  posterity  when  his  own  body  of  eternal  life  to  a  numerous  spi- 
and  Sarah's  womb  are-  as  good  as  ritual  seed,  previously  dead  under 
dead.  the  curse  for  sin. 

3.  Abraham,  as  a  Covenant  3.  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  Covenant 
Head,  receives  great  earthly  pro-  Head,  receives  great  spiritual  pro- 
mises on  behalf  of  his  natural  mises  on  behalf  of  his  spiritual 
posterity.  seed. 

4.  Abraham    and    his  natural         4.  Jesus  Christ  and  his  spiritual 
posterity  live  as  strangers  in  the  seed  live  as  strangers  in  the  world, 
earthly  Canaan,  waiting  for  the  ful-  waiting  for  the  promise  of  a  Hea- 
filment  of  the  Divine  promise  that  venly  inheritance  with  God. 
they  should  inherit  the  land,  havipg  . 

God  dwelling  in  it  as  their  Qod. 

5.  Abraham's  posterity  ulti-  5.  Christ's  spiritual  seed,  after 
mately  overcome  their  enemies  sojourning  in  this  world  and  en- 
and  are  triumphantly  settled  in  countering  many  enemies,  ulti- 
the  promised  land.  mately  overcome  all  their  enemies, 

and  are  established  in  their  pro- 
J  mised  inheritance.  ^ 

Under  another  scheme  we  might  begin  with  the  deliverance  of 
Abraham's  posterity  from  Egyptian  bondage,  according  to  God's 

promise 
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promise  to  Abraham  and  for  Abraham's  sake,  and  show  the  re- 
presentation which  the  history  from  this  point  furnishes^  of  the 
history  of  the  true  salvation  of  the  spiritnal  seed.     1st.  In  their 
redemption  from  sin's  bondage  through  death,  figured  m  Israel » 
passing  through  the  Red  Sea,  a  shadow  of  the  death  of  behevers  m 
the  death  of  Christ  (comp.  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2,  and  Rom.  vi.  3, 4).    2nd. 
In  the  Divine  teaching  of  the  Church,  which  began  after  Chnst  s 
exaltation  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  figured  in  the  external  teach- 
ing of  tte  fleshly  Israel  from  Mount  Sinai,  fifty  days  after  their 
redemption  from  Egypt  (see  2  Cor.  iii.  3).     3rd.  In  their  pil- 
grimage and  temptetions  in  the  world,  figured  by  Israel's  wander- 
ings and  trials  in  the  wilderness.     4th.  In  their  entering  Heavep 
throudi  the   medium  of  death,  under   the  protection  of  their 
priestly  forerunner,  figured  by  Israel  entering  Canaan  through 
the  divided  waters  of  Jordan,  under  the  protection  of  the  Aaronic 
priests.     5th.  In  their  ultimate  peaceful  establishment  in   the 
heavenly  kingdom,   figured,   as  under  the   former  scheme,    by 
Israel's  triumphant  settlement  in  Canaan. 

ITie  place  occupied  by  Abraham  as  a  typical  Covenant  Head, 
as  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  parallels,  is  not  formally  explained 
in  the  New  Testament.  Even  the  Covenant  Headship  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  Abraham's  typical  relation  to  his  posterity  repre- 
sents, is  no  where  made  the  subject  of  formal  definition.  But  it 
is  constantly  supposed  and  reasoned  upon,  as  a  first  principle  in 
revealed  truth  ;  and  the  pervading  presence  of  the  same  principle 
of  Covenant  Headship  in  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  heads  of  Old  Testament  families,  as  Adain, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Aaron,  and  finally  David,  is 
occasionally  referred  to  as  an  illustration  of  the  New  Testament 
reality,  full  of  instruction  to  those  who  have  studied  closely  the 
Scriptural  history  (see  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  23  ;  Rom.  ix.  4  compared 
with  7  ;  Gal.  iv.  22-26).  Having  gathered  from  a  comparison  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures  the  relation  in  which 
believers  stand  to  Jesus  Christ  as  his  spiritual  seed,  deriving  from 
him  their  spiritual  life,  and  entitled  to  claim  an  interest  in  the 
promises  given  to  him  as  their  Covenant  Head,  we  are  enabled  to 
^ad  the  records  of  the  operation  of  this  principle  in  the  Old 
lestament  letter  as  a  continued  exhibition  of  the  mystery  of  sal- 
vation through  the  believer's  union  to  Christ  as  his  Spiritual 
i-rogemtor  ^d  Covenant  Head.  With  this  key  in  our  hand  we 
mere  1  tt^  T  ^.^^^8®  ^'^^s  of  Old  Testament  passages,  the 
and   hoD  which  sheds  no  proper  light   on  our  privileges 

nf  Hnri  ^f  ^*    ^ssuring    declarations  of   the  unchaneeable    grace 
God  of  aT^u  ^  "^  '^'^  ^'b"st.     Such  passages  al-'  I  am  the 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  '—a 

formula. 
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formula,  it  will  be  observed,  used  only  in  reference  to  these 
common  progenitors. of  the  Israelitish  family,  the  original  re- 
cipients 01  the  promises  on  behalf  of  their  posterity,  and  never 
applied  to  subsequent  worthies,  however  eminent,  now  becomes 
a  declaration  of  the  Covenant  relation  of  God,  the  Father,  to 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Head  and  Surety  of  his  believing  people  ; 
and  by  an  easy  and  necessary  transference,  opens  up  in  the  Old 
Testament  history  a  continTied  illustration  of  the  corresponding 
New  Testament  description  of  the  God  of  grace  as  *  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jeisus  Christ.' 

.  The  third,  or  spiritual  aspect  of  Abraham's  history  and  pri- 
vileges, not  included  in  the  foregoing  scheme,  presents  to  us  a 
subject  entirely  distinct,  and  introduces  us  to  very  important 
principles  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  can  only  be  clearly 
understood  by  a  recognition  of  the  separate  sphere  in  which  their 
operation  appears. 

The  place  occupied  by  Abraham  in  the  scheme  of  the  Divine 
dispensations  is  the  frequent  ground  of  argument  adopted  by  the 
New  Testament  writers  in  the  establishment  of  fundamental 
Gospel  doctrines,  and  this  not  merely  in  the  way  of  illustration  or 
analogy,  but  as  directly  determining  the  nature  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant and  the  privileges  of  its  children.  This  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  a  great  spiritual  reality  in  Abraham's  connection  with  the 
kingdom  of  God,  not  falling  under  the  description  either  of  type, 
which  is  merely  an  eartlily  thing,  nor  under  that  of  antitype, 
which,  relatively  to  Abraham,  is  realized  only  in  the  Covenant 
Headship  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  belonging  to  the  third  department 
of  *  image,'  or  real  spiritual  likeness  oi  Christ  as  its  principle  is 
common  to  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

Under  this  head,  Abraham  is  presented  to  us,  first,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  bringing  forth  the  promised  salvation  of  the  Church,  being 
constituted  the  fleshly  progenitor  of  Messiah  himself,  in  whom 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 

Second,  as  the  instrument  of  producing  a  numerous  progeny  of 
elect  and  saved  souls,  being  the  father  of  a  race,  in  the  line  of 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  whom,  as  to  Abraham  himself,  and  on  the 
same  principle  of  free  grace,  the  Lord  promised  to  be  *  a  God,' 
a  promise  involving  spiritual  life  and  eternal  salvation  (see  Matt, 
xxii.  32  ;  compare  Heb.  xi.  16),  fulfilled  in  the  constant  succes- 
sion of  a  believing  remnant  among  his  natural  posterity  downward 
to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  whom  he  especially  engaged  to  make 
the  subjects  of  New  Covenant  grace  in  the  latter  days  (see  Jer. 
xxxi.  35-37  ;  compare  Acts  iii.  25,  26). 

Third,  as  the  Father  of  all  believers  gathered  from  the  Gen- 
tile nations,  who  become  partakers  of  the  grace  of  the   New 

Covenant 
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Covenant  by  being  grafted  into  Hhe  good  olive-tree'  of  the 
Abrahamic  family,  with  whom  the  New  Covenant  is  primarily 
made  (see  Rom.  xi. ;  Gal.  iii,  6,  7,  27-29 ;  Ephes.  ii.  11-19 ; 
compare  Heb.  viii.  7-12). 

Thus  the  history  of  Abraham  presents  to  us  two  distinct  Cove- 
nants on  which  the  spiritual  privileges  of  the  saved  Church,  under 
diflerent  aspects,  rest.  First.  ITie  Covenant  of  Grace,  peculiarly 
so  called  in  our  systems  of  theology,  of  which  Christ,  the  anti- 
type of  Abraham,  is  the  Covenant  Head ;  of  which  Abraham  him- 
self is  properly  one  of  the  children,  and  by  which  the  salvation  of 
all  believers,  a^  alike  the  spiritual  seed  of  the  Saviour,  is  secured. 
Second.  The  Covenant  oi  spiritual  blessings  established  with 
Abraham  and  the  Abrahamic  family,  securing  to  an  elect  remnant 
in  that  family,  throughout  their  generations,  the  grace  of  eternal 
salvation,  ultimately  developed  in  the  New  Covenant  of  Gospel 
times.  Under  this  second  aspect  of  the  plan  of  mercy,  Abrahani, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  not  children  of  the  Covenant,,  but  *  Fathers' 
and  Covenant  Heads ;  and  Christ,  with  his  brethren  the  people 
of  Israel  primarily,  and  then  all  believers,  as  the  children  of 
Abraham  by  faith,  are  'the  seed.'  While,  under  the  former 
view,  faith  is  the  only  ground  of  distinction  recognized  by  the 
Covenant,  procuring  for  all  who  have  grace  to  believe  in  the  ap- 
pointed remedy,  an, essential  equality  of  privilege  as  children  of 
God  in  God's  house ;  under  the  latter  view,  saving  blessings  are 
directed  '  first '  to  *  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah  ;' 
the  New  Covenant  is  established  with  an  elect  remnant  of  this 
family,  representing  the  whole,  to  whom  Gentile  believers  are 
joined ;  and  the  unbelieving  part  of  the  race,  being  preserved 
through  a  lengthened' period  of  calamitv,  as  'beloved  for  the 
fathers'  ^  sakes,'  are  |destined  to  be  '  all  saved,  and  made  the 
channels  of  Gospel  blessings  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  Covenant  made  with  Abraham,  as  it  secured  redemption 
from  Egypt  and  the  possession  of  Canaan  to  the  whole  fleshly  race 
of  Israel,  was  a  mere  earthly  representation  of  the  Covenant  of  grace, 
a  mere  'letter 'or  type  of  which  Christ  and  his  spiritual  seed,  and 
the  spiritual  salvation  which  they  obtain  through  their  relation  to 
Christ,  form  the  spirit  or  antitype.  It  accordingly  issues,  at 
least  while  meantime  disconnected  with  the  spiritual  reality  which 
it  represents,  as  all  mere  fleshly  things  necessarily  issue,  in  failure, 
disappointment,  and  death,  ^ut  the  Covenant  with  Abraham, 
viewed  as  securing  great  spiritual  benefits  to  the  Abrahamic 
family,  is  a  spiritual  reality,  not  a  type.  It  does  not  vanish  away 
like  tne  shadows  of  the  law,  but  is  still,  and  will  ever  continue  to 
be,  in  force,  undertaking  for  the  salvation  of  multitudes  of  Abra- 
ham's natural  posterity  and  of  Gentiles  joined  to  them  by  faith, 

and 
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and  determining  the  principles  on  which  the  jr^deemed,  throughout; 
all  ages,  hecome  partakers  of  etepi£^l  life.  This  Covenant  does 
indeed!  reQpgnizQ  a  fleshly  element,  in  the  priority  of  privilege 
which  it  assigns  to  the  diildren  of  Ahraham  by  patural  descent. 
Put  the  mere  presence  of  an  earthly  element  does  not  constitute' 
any  blessing  an. earthly  thing,  in  thq  sense  of  separating  it  from 
the  dispensation  of  saving  grace.  Otherwise,  the  incapmtion  of 
Christ,  his  union,  to  his  people,  the  apostolic  office  and  authority 
ip.  the  Church)  the  administratipn  of  New  Testament  privileges, 
and  the  consummation  of  the  bejiever^s  salvation  in  the  rjesur- 
rectioii  of  his  body,  wo^ldall  be  earthly  and  not  spiritual  things. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  the  earthly  element  be  subordii^ated  to 
the  exercise  and  manifestation  of  God's  sovereign  grace.  The 
Covenant  with  Abr^.ham,  spiritpally  Viewed,  gave  no  paramount 
place  to  fleshly  descent,  or  any  other  fleshly  distinction  or  influence, 
^l,  the  kingdom  of  God.  ^The  hereditary  privileges  of  .Abraham's 
posterity, secured  to  no.  uidivid^al  Israelite  a  proper  interest  in 
God's  favour^  or  a  true  or  p9rmai^ent  siding  in  God's  house., 
The  children,  of  the  flesh,  these  are  not  the  children  of  God. 
They  were,  indeed,  all  dignified,  imder  the  shadowy  provisions  of 
the  typical  Covenant,  as  God's  *hoIy  natioi^'.and  *peciJiar 
people,'  to  v^ojn  pertained  '  the  adoption  and  jthe,  glory.',  But  pn 
the  revelation  of  the  better  30i;iship  ^hrqi^gh  a  new  and  heavenly 
birthy  this  hereditary  and.  shadowy  .pi;ivilege  isras  done  away. 
*  Begiij  pot  tqs^y.  within  yourselves,,  we  haye,Abral^m  to  pur 
Father;  for  1  say  unto  you,  thatCJod  is  jE^Jble  pif  these,  stx)Des  to, 
raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.'—*  Cas^,  oujt  the  bondwpmaji 
and  her  son,  for  the  son  of  the  bpndwqinan  dii^ll  not  be  heir  wiU\ 
^le  son  pf  the  free  woman,'  apphed  by  the  Apostle  to  the  ap- 
pointed ejection  of  the  carnal  Israel  froiiji  the  Ne^  Testanaent 
Church  (see  Gal.  iv.  jt5,  29,  30).  Under  the  prpvisions  of  the 
spiritual  promise. given  to  their,  Father  Abraham  they  are  still, 
as  a  race,  the  objects  of  Covenant  love ;  but  here  the  fleshly  ele-; 
ment  is  absolutely  subservient  to  the  actings  of  God's  sovereign 
grace,  which  is  engaged  to  ,deal  payingly  with  the  posterity  pf 
Abraham  only  as  with  the  posterity  of  Adam  himself,  in  those 
instances  and  in  those  measures  which  his  own  good  pleasure  an4 
boundless  wisdom  shall  appoint. 

The  Covenant  made  with  believing  Abraham,  then,  on  behalf 
of  his  spiritual  seed,  is  properly  an  image,  not  a  type,,  of  the 
New  Testament  reality.  It  is  only  a  special  application,  its  in- 
fluei^ce  extending  through  all  subsequent  time^,  of  that;  great  law 
in  the  kingdom  of  crace  by  which  God  makes  fleshly  instru- 
mentalities and  relations  the  means  of  diflusing,  according  to  his 
own  sovereign  pleasure^  the  blessing  of  salvation. 

There 
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There  are  three  great  practical  uses  to  which  the  foregoing 
distinctions  are  to  be  applied,  especially  the  grand  distinction 
between  the  letter  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
spirit  or  antitype  in  the  New  Testament,  which  is  Christ,  with 
his  ^  image,'  or  the  spiritual  reality  derived  from  him  through 
grace,  whether  in  Old  or  New  Testament  times* 

I.  Their  first  use  is  in  the  interpretation  and  application  of 
Old  Testament  Scripture.  Keeping  m  view  the  three  distinctive 
features  assigned  to  the  Old  Testament  better,'  we  shall  be 
directed,  throughout  its  diversified  representations,  to  Him  to 
whom  Moses  in  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  all 
give  witness ;  and  in  dealing  with  indmdual  types  we  shall  be 
guided,  apart  from  the  suggestions  of  fancy,  to  the  precise  spiritual 
realities  to  wliich  they  are  designed  to  point.  Let  us  mark  how 
our  definitions  contribute  to  the  right  use  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(1.)  *  The  type  and  type-symbol  are  earthly  things,  represent- 
ing spiritual  things.' 

JEIaving  been  enabled  to  recognize  these  two  departments  of 
Old  Testament  letter  by  the  two  other  definitions,  of  which  we 
are  in  the  sequel  to  show  the  use,  we  shall  be  led  by  the  present 
definition,  in  studying  them,  to  contemplate  the  higher  things 
which  they  represent ;  and  in  dealing  with  things  of  earth,  in  the 
reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  snail  be  brought  into  converse 
with  great  spiritual  realities,  equally  interesting  to  us  as  to 
ancient  Israel,  existing  within  the  veil. 

Again,  we  shall  be  kept  from  being  stumbled  by  the  gross 
faults  of  eminent  Old  Testament  characters,  such  as  Noah,  Aaron, 
Jethro,  Samson,  and  others.  The  Old  Testament  representation 
of  the  New  Testament  reality  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  latter 
as  much  by  a  relation  of  contrast  as  of  correspondence.  The 
fleshly  representations  of  the  law  are  systematically  associated 
with  an  exhibition  of  the  imperfection,  and  emptiness,  and  eva- 
nescence which  belongs  to  all  fleshly  things  in  themselves,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  shutting  us  up  to  God,  and  the  grace  of  God  in 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  made  manifest  in  the  New  Testament.  On 
the  same  principle  we  shall  be  preserved  from  the  fatal  error  of 
using  the  imperfect  provisions  of  Old  Testament  law,  as  in  regard 
to  marriage,  the  sanction  of  private  revenge,  the  use  of  vows,  &c., 
as  an  autnority,  or  Old  Testament  example  as  a  precedent  for 
New  Testament  religion.  The  adoption,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  of  the  fleshly  principles  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion has,  it  may  be  feared,  marred  the  purity  and  impaired  the 
power  of  all  our  ecclesiastical  systems,  and  is  the  very  root  and 
strength  of  that  mighty  structure  of  superstition  and  spiritual 
tyranny  now  rising  before  our  eyes  in  England. 

Finally, 
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Finally,  the  Old  Testament  type  having  now  been  fulfilled  and 
illustrated  to  us  in  the  New  Testament  reality,  we  shall  be  enabled, 
by  carrying  back  to  it  the  clear  light  of  an  unveiled  Gospel,  to 
decipher  the  otherwise  dark  and  uncertain  representations  of  the 
law.  Thus  we  shall  find  the  advantage  of  obeying  the  frequent 
injimctions  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  to  study  the  Scriptures 
— meaning,  of  course,  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures — as  through- 
out pervaded  by  *  the  testimony  of  Jesus,'  which  is  *  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,'  and  as  '  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation  through 
faithy  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.^  The  New  Testament  writers  not 
only  teach  generally  the  existence  of  a  divinely-adjusted  relation 
between  the  '  letter '  of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  '  spirit '  in  the 
kingdom  of  Godj  but  this  relation  is  constantly  supposed  by  them 
in  their  interpretation  of  particular  Old  Testament  texts.  Pas- 
sages in  which,  under  the  guidance  of  our  own  wisdom,  we  should 
never  have  looked  for  any  sense  apart  from  the  letter — such  as 
the  history  of  Melchisedec,  the  casting  out  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael 
from  Abraham's  family,  and  the  return  of  Israel  from  Egypt- 
are  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  Jesus  Christ  and  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom,  in  terms  which  absolutely  exclude  the  idea  of 
their  being  so  applied  in  the  way  of  accommodation.  Strangers 
as  we  generally  are  to  the  science  of  analogy,  between  the  objects 
which  we  see  and  the  greater  realities  within  the  veil,  and  un- 
fitted as  we  are,  from  our  feeble  apprehensions  of  the  mystery 
of  redemption,  to  detect  the  principles  of  the  Divine  government 
exhibited  in  it,  as  in  endless  variety  of  shadowy  representations 
they  lie  hidden  in  all  nature  and  providence,  such  a  method  of 
interpretation  may  appear  to  us  unnatural  and  fanciful.  But  a 
suitable  impression  of  the  Divine  wisdom  by  which  the  Apostles 
spake,  will  lead  us  to  seek  the  removal  of  our  difficulty  rather  in 
a  more  profound  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  truth,  than 
in  the  supposition  that  the  inspired  writers  could  possibly  mis- 
represent the  mind  of  God  in  his  Word,  or  make  it  the  subject 
of  arbitrary  and  fanciful  accommodations.  As  we  advance  in 
acquaintance  with  the  Divine  Word,  we  shall  perceive  more  of 
the  reasonableness  of  that  method  of  interpretation  employed  by 
the  Apostles,  more  of  its  Divine  wisdom  and  harmony,  and  its 
congruity  with  profound  adjustments  and  analogies  pervading  the 
constitution  of  the  universe.  We  shall  also  be  better  prepared 
for  using  the  same  method  with  certainty,  in  dealing  with  passages 
which  they  have  left  unexplained.  Our  growing  acquaintance 
with  the  realities  of  the  kingdom  of  God  will  force  upon  our 
attention  the  principles  of  saving  grace  in  Christ,  as  in  endless 
variety  of  combinations  they  are  represented  by  the  earthly  shadows 
of  the  Old  Testament.     In  proportion  as  we  are  familiar  with  the 

features 
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features  of  a  friend,  we  Surely  recognize  the  picture  in  which 
they  are  feithfuUy  represented.  If  we  find  a  series  of  drawings 
delineating  these  singly  and  In  various  combinations,  separate 
from  the  entire  portrait,  we  shall  have  our  attention  forcibly 
called  to  many  beauties  and  imperfections  wMch'  passed  unnoticed 
before.  In  virtue  of  this  principle,  a  great  practical  importance 
belongs  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  repository  of 
wisdom  In  the  mystery  of  redemption.  These  types  are  not 
availatle  for  proving  any  doctrine  not  otherwise  revealed,  as  the 
picture  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  any  feature  or  peculiarity 
in  a  supposed  living  original,  which  on  comparison  we  are  not 
able  to  verify  by  direct  inspection.  But  they  suggest  new  views 
of  truth,  while  they  confirm  arid  render  vivid  perceptions  which 
were*  previously  feeble  arid  oibscure.  The  mystery  contained  Jn 
the  types  '  hidden  from  ages  and  generations '  having  now  be6n 
revealed  in  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  a  word  of 
prophecy  *  more  sure,'  whereurito  we  do  well  that  we  take  heed, 
as  unto  a  light  that  shirieth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn 
and  the  day-star  arise  in  our  hearts. 

2. '  The  type  and  type-symbol  are  rfelated  to  the  spiritual  reality 
which  they  represent,  riot  on  any  arbitrary  principle  of  represent- 
ation, but  by  a  specific  and  certain,  arid  genei^ally  a  natural'  and 
essential  resemblance.*  The  use  of  this  defiriition  will  preserve 
us  from  arbitrary  and  fanciful  accoitimodations  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament letter.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  find  even  a  spiritual 
reality'  to  which  the  earthly  figure  is  'capable  of  bring  accom- 
modated, in  virtue  of  some  superficial  resemblance,  such  as  those 
very  generally  fixed  on  by  writer^  on  the  types.  The  case  here, 
in  the  interpretation  ot  material  Jiffures  ot  ^^ntu^l  things,  is 
entirely  parallel  to  that  of  the  interpretation  of  written  or  spoken 
language^  composed  of  verbal  descriptions  of  the  same  things. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  doctrine  derived  from  the  representation 
be  true  in  itself.  It  is  necessary  that  it  bie  the  very  truth  which, 
according  to  the  established  laws  of  the  riiode  of  representation  em- 
ployed, whether  thife  be  emblematical  or  verbal,  may  be  shown  in  the 
instance  in  question  td  have  been  designed  to  be  conveyed.  This 
illustration  will,  at  the  same  tiriie,  serve  to  show  the  unsoundness 
of  the  conclusion  adopted  by  Bishop  Marsh  and  many  other 
writers  on  Scripture  interpretatiori,  who  argue  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  interpreting'  Any  Scripture  types  which  hate  not  been 
expounded  by  tne  Scripture  writers  themselves,  ori  the  ground  of 
our  being  unable  to  demoristrate  to  other  minds  the  truth  of  any 
spiritual  sense  which  we  may  have  adopted  as  that  of  the  author 
of  the  type.  There  is  a'  certain  ambiguity 'characterizing  all 
human  language,  which  leaves  room  for  an  indefinite  amount  6f 

misunderstanding. 
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ixiisiinderstanding,  especially  m  the  interpretation  of  ancient 
writings,  or  t)iose  treating  of  subjects  in  themselves  obscure^  or 
to  the  reader  previously  unknown.  This  applies  to  the  Scriptures 
above  all  other  books ;  yet,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  on  a  carefiil 
and  single-minded  study  of  the  sacred  writings,  examining  texts 
in  their  scrij3tural  connection,  comparing  one  part  with  another, 
and  every  single  passage  with  the  ascertained  scope  of  the  whole 
revelation,  they  become  in  all  their  important  intimations  plain 
and  sure  to  the  most  unlearned.  Thus  it  would  be  found  to  be 
in  the  study  of  Old  Testament  types,  did  we  once  address  our- 
selves to  it  on  the  principles  which  the  New  Testament  writers 
have  prescribed.  ,  However  slow  and  padnful  the  process,  by 
keeping  in  view  the  great  character  and  design  of  the  typical 
system  as  a  representation  of  good  things  to  come,  by  using  the 
inspired  specimens  of  typical  interpretation  left  on  record  in  the 
New  Testament  to  fix  the  meaning  of  other  parallel  types,  and 
by  applying  ascertained  expositions  as  a  key  to  decipher  the 
whole  system  in  virtue  of  its  divinely-framed  connections ;  and, 
finally,  by  comparing  our  conclusions  with  the  revelations  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  latent  references  to  the  Old  Testament  with 
which  the  New*  Testament  Scriptures  abound,  we  should  con- 
stantly approximate  to  a  sure  and  perfect  vision  of  that  glory 
which  Moses  temporarily  covered  with  a  veil. 

3.,  *  The  representations  of  the  type  and  type-symbol  stand  imme- 
diately related  to  God, 'He  himself  being  unrepresented,  and  their 
relation  to  God  hieing  analogous  to  that  of  the  spiritual  reality 
which  they  represent.'  This,  with,  often,  the  preceding  definition, 
will  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  letter  of  thie  Old  Testament, 
having  its  fulfilment  uniformly  in  spiritual  things,  from  mere 
symbols  ofteii  representing  things  earthly ;  and  will  guide  us  in 
looking  for  the  spiritual  reality  in  every  case  in  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  shadowed  forth.  It  will  also  famish  us  with  impor- 
tant aid,  as  explained  in  oxu*  former  article,  in  understanding,  in 
any  given  case,  the  designed  representation  of  the  Old  Testament 
letter.  It  will,  besides,  guard  us  against  a  frequent  mistake  then 
adverted  to,  of  applying  to  the  Father — the  supreme  authority  in 
the  economy  of  Godhead— irepresentations  intended  to  cast  im- 
portant light  upon  the  character  and  bflSces  of  Christ ;  as  iti 
Abraham  ofiering  his  son  Isaac,  and  in  the  visible  glory  of  the 
most  holy  place  of  thjB  eafthly  tabernacle,  the  appointed  figure  in 
the  Levitical  economy  of  the  aTrxvyaaiAo,  of  Heb.  i.  3i 

II.  Th6  second  use  of  the  principles  laid  down  is  in  directing 
us  to  the  Maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  New  Testament  ad- 
ministration :  this  has  already  been  partly  anticipated.  A  grand 
peculiarity  of  the  New  Testament  system  is  the  absolute  abolition 

which 
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which  it  enforces  of  the  Old  Testament  shadows.  This  is  largely 
and  strongly  insisted  on  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  especially  in 
those  to  the  Galatians,  the  Colossians,  and  the  Hebrews :  ^  Let  no 
man,  therefore,  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of 
an  holiday,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days,  which 
are  a  shadow  of  things  to  oame^  but  the  body  is  of  Christ  *  *  *  * 
Wherefore  if  ye  be  dead  with  Christ,  from  the  rudiments  of  the 
worldj  why,  as  though  living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordi- 
nances (touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,  which  all  are  to  perish 
with  the  using)  after  the  commandments  and  doctpnes  of  men  ? ' 
This,  with  similar  passages,  does  not  merely  import  the  change 
of  the  outward  form  of  divine  ordinances,  the  substitution  of  one 
earthly  shadow  for  another ;  it  announces  the  entire  repeal  of  the 
fleshly  principle  of  Old  Testament  administration,  to  give  place  to 
the  manifestation  of  Christ,  the  antitype,  and  his  image  in  his 
saved  and  regenerated  Church.  In  our  former  article  we  stated 
the  ground  on  which  we  are  able  to  maintain  the  consistency  of 
this  change  of  principle  with  the  fact  of  the  institution  of  new 
ordinances,  eartnly  in  their  outward  form,  usually  called  Sacra- 
ments in  the  New  Testament  Church.  These  ordinances  have 
no  independent  standing  or  virtue  in  tlie  Christian  Church  as  the 
carnal  ordinances  of  the  law  had,  at  least  in  their  own  earthly 
sphere,  under  the  former  dispensation.  They  are  the  mere  badge 
of  a  vital  union  to  Christy  the  mere  form  or  shape  in  which  the 
New  Testament  Church,  first  made  manifest  in  its  spirituality 
by  the  operation  of  Divine  grace,  presents  itself  to  the  outward 
eye.  Importing,  as  they  do,  by  their  clear  Scriptural  definition 
a  recognition  of  a  man's  standing  in  the  house  of  God ;  to  assign 
to  them  such  an  independent  place  and  virtue  by  administering 
them  to  those  on  whom  the  sovereign  grace  of  the  Spirit  has  not 
first  impressed  its  own  visible  and  credible  marks,  is  plainly  to 
corrupt  the  spiritual  Church  of  the  New  Testament  by  mingling 
it  with  the  abolished  shadows  of  the  law  and  the  beggarly  elements 
of  the  world — ^it  is  practically  to  subvert,  as  the  Apostle  has 
shown  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  the  foundations  of  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

III.  Finally,  the  correspondence  which  has  been  asserted  be- 
tween the  earthly  events  and  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  spiritual  realities  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  opens  up  a  vast  field 
of  evidence  for  the  divine  origin  of  the  scriptures,  and  of  the  plan 
of  mercy  which  they  reveal.  The  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
has,  in  the  hands  of  such  writers  as  Bishop  Newton  and  Dr.  Keith, 
furnished  some  of  the  most  efiective  weapons  wherewith  to  meet 
the  assaults  of  infidelity.  Yet  its  indications  in  matters  of  detail 
are  very  frequently  uncertain ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  historical 

matter 
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matter  which,  as  it  passed  in  the  course  of  providence,  would  have 
gone  to  verify  preceding  predictions,  has  been  irrecoverably  lost. 
But '  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy ' — and  of  this 
one  ultimate  theme  of  the  representations  of  Old  Testament  pre- 
dictions, and  history,  and  law,  we  have  a  plain  and  ever-endur- 
ing record  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  Here  yet  lies, 
almost  untouched,  an  infinite  mine  of  evidence  which  no  devasta- 
tions can  destroy,  and  no  labour  can  exhaust.  Were  we  to  meet 
with  a  rude  tribe  who  asserted,  on  the  faith  of  some  tradition  or 
record  possessed  by  themselves,  the  existence  in  a  remote  bygone 
age  of  a  nation  of  high  civilization  and  wide  renown,  inhabiting 
the  country  now  occupied  by  themselves  y  and  were  there  suddenly 
to  be  disclosed  under  their  soil  the  vast  remains  of  great  cities  and 
monuments,  and  elaborate  works  of  art ;  how  overpowering  would 
be  the  evidence  of  the  account  which  these  simple  witnesses, 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of  the  forthcoming  confirmation,  had 
addressed  to  us.  Such  an  evidence  have  we  of  the  existence  of  the 
plan  of  redemption  in  the  Divine  mind  in  Old  Testament  times, 
arising  from  the  latent  but  wondrous  delineation  of  that  plan 
which  a  close  examination,  in  our  day  of  light,  discloses  to  us  in 
the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  *  wno  prophesied  of  the 
grace  that  should  come  unto  us ;  to  whom  it  was  revealed,  that 
not  unto  themselves  but  unto  us  they  did  minister  the  things  now 
reported  to  us  —  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified 
beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow.'  Probably  it  will  be  one  of  the  distinguished  privileges  of 
the  church  of  the  latter  days — ^in  the  realizing  of  which  converted 
Israel  will  bear  an  important  part — to  read  plainly,  in  the  light  of 
Christ's  glory,  that  ancient  record  of  the  purposes  of  God's  grace 
which  was  '  written  for  our  learning,'  but  which  we  are,  even  now, 
only  painfully  spelling  out,  through  the  thick  and  darkening 
medium  of  the  Old  Testament  veil.  Thus  there  will  arise,  from 
the  book  of  Divine  Revelation,  a  testimony  to  its  own  divinity 
which  will  at  last  silence  the  cavils  of  the  sceptic,  while  from 
itself  also  there  will  come  forth  an  exposition  of  its  remaining 
mysteries,  rendering  them  '  all  plain,'  and  *  all  profitable '  for 
perfecting  the  man  of  God.^  L.  M. 

^  We  have  been  requested  to  indicate  the  foUowing  corrigenda  in  the  previoas 
article : — 

Vol.  iv.  p.  10,  line  19  from  bottom, /or  *  type'  read  *  symbol.' 
„        p.  15,    „     16-12        „        /or  *  Asunder  the  former  view  ...  so  in  the 
latter  view,'  ready  *  But  while  under  the  former  view  ...  in  the  latter  vie^.' 
„         p.  20,    „     11  from  bottom,ybr*  the' read*  its.' 
„         p.  20,    „       1         „  /or 'three*  read 'then.' 

„  .      p.  23,    „      4        „  for  *  creative  of  righteousness'  read  *  creative 

righteousness.' 
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JOHN    CALVIN. 

Das  Lehen  Johann  Calvin^  des  grossm  Seformaiors.  Von  Paul 
Henry,  Prediger  an  der  Franzosiach-Friedrichstadtischen 
Kirche  2U  Berlin.   3vol.8vo.    Hamburg  bei  Friedrich  Perthes, 

1835. 
The  Life  and   Times   of  John   Calvin,   the   Great  Reformer, 

Translated  from  the  Gennan  of  Paul  Henry,   D.D.,  by 

Henry  Stbbbing,  D.D.,  r.R.S.     2  vols,  8vo.    Whittaker  and 

Co.,  London,  1849. 
The  Life  of  John  Calvin,  compiled  from  Aidlientic  Sources,  and 

particularly  from  his  Correspondence.     By  Thomhs  H.  Dyer. 

With  a  Portrait    John  Murray,  London,  1850. 

Op  all  the  eminent  men  who  flourished  at  the  era  of  the  Bfi- 
formation,  Calvin  may  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  be  justiy 
regarded  as  the  greatest.  Zuingli  had  the  precedence  of  him  by 
several  years,  and  may  be  said  to  have  anticipated  him  in  some  of 
his  views ;  and  Luther,  in  all  that  regards  power  of  influencing 
the  popular  mind,  fervour  of  spirit  and  eenius,  as  well  as  persons 
intrepidity,  was  greatly  his  superior,  fi  we  remember,  however, 
that  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  the  source 
from  which  all  the  blessings  that  accompanied  it  flowed,  was  the 
exkihition  of  divine  truth  which  then  took  place,  and  if  we  recog- 
nize the  immense  and  unparalleled  extent  to  which  Calvin  suc- 
ceeded in  this  department,  whether  as  seen  in  his  admirably- 
arranged  and  logical  « Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  or  in 
his  penetrating  and  luminous  expositions  of  the  saared  volume) 
we  shall  scarcely  hesitate  to  give  to  him  the  place  of  superiority. 
.  ^^^  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  merits  of  Calvin,  there 
\  ^  T>  ^^^  ^^  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  viz.,  that  among  all 
the  Reformers  he  stands  unrivalled  for  the  amount  of  abuse  and 
misrepresentation  which  have  been  heaped  alike  upon  himself 
personally,  and  upon  those  views  of  divine  truth  which  he  made  it 
Jf'^/J^^^^^ss  of  hiB  life  to  illustrate  and  defend.  To  such  an  ex- 
th^  xf  **/!  ^^^^  carried,  that  one  is  involuntarily  reminded  of 

vou   an^u^i,"^^^^^*  *  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile 
sake  J^    j®^?;?  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my 
Till    fK  ^^spect  the  servant  has  not  been  above  his  master. 

done  to^ff  W^^^^^e  of  Dr.  Henry's  work,   little   had  been 
of  Calvin   •    ;^      *®  ^^  system,  or  to  vindicate  the  character, 
the  wholp  f   ^  ®y^®  ^^  ^^^  ^o^^ld-     I^r-  Henry's  work  is  upon 
*«  a  very  satisfactory  one.    The  learned  author  has  ^ 

vestiga^ 
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vestigated  every  source  of  information,  and  has  carefully  perused 
Calvin's  works  and  letters,  both  those  which  have  been  given  to 
the  world  and  those  whici)  are  still  in  manuscript.  He  is  distin- 
guished no  less  for  the  impartiality  and  care  with  which  he 
examines  documents  and  sifts  evidence  than  for  his  thorough 
sympathy  with  Calvin's  soul,  as  well  as  for  his  ability  to 
understand  Calvin's  views.  The  work  is  not  indeed  perfect; 
it  wants  that  happy  arrangement  and  easy  style  which  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  render  a  work  of  such  magnitude 
popular  among  English  readers.  It  is  also  marked  by  some 
strange  inconsistencies.  For  example,  the  author  has  a  great 
desire  to  see  the  cross  restored  to  its  place,  *  not  only  in  sacred 
edifices,  but  by  the  roadside  and  on  the  rocky  summit  of  the 
mountain,  when  the  wanderer  or  the  traveller,  returning  to  his 
home,  may  greet  it  from  afar,  and  breathe  his  prayer '  (vol.  i. 
p.  414) ;  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
should  be  celebrated  at  all  times  of  public  worship,  and  perhaps 
it  ou^t,  but  certainly  not  for  the  reason  which  he  gives,  viz., 
*  that  no  religion  can  exist  without  a  sacrifice '  (vol.  i.  p.  412)  j 
he  laments  that  the  Protestant  Church  should  have  banished  the 
memory  of  the  saints  from  our  belief,  and  speaks  with  favour  of 
prayers  for  ike  dead  (vol.  i.  p.  419),  although  in  another  pass£lge  he 
expresses  himself  against  this  practice  (vol.  ii.  p.  8).  It  seems  to 
us  to  be  somewhat  extraordinary  that  any  one  capable  of  expregg- 
ing  such  sentiments  should  be  able  so  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
the  general  views  and  practice  of  Calvin  as  Dr.  Henry  has  shown 
himself  to  be.  We  have  said  that  Dr.  Henry  is  fully  able,  as  far 
as  intellect  and  general  harmony  of  mind  are  concerned,  to  under •» 
stand  Calvin's  views.  He  does  not,  however,  in  every  ease  coin- 
cide with  him,  and,  what  is  of  greater  consequence,  he  does  not 
in  every  case  give  a  perfectly  correct  representation  of  hijn.  For 
example,  the  statement  near  the  foot  of  p.  57,  vol.  i.,  ^  that  the 
promise  will  be  fulfilled  in  those  only  who  believe  that  it  must  be 
fulfilled  in  them,  th^t  is,  in  those  who  have  faith,'  conveys  a  view 
of  saving  faith  apparently  the  same  as  Calvin's,  but  iti  reality 
essentially  diflerent  from  it.  The  faith  of  this  sentence  will,  by 
most  readers,  be  regarded  as  the  enthusiast's  notion  or  conviction 
(if  we  may  call  that  a  conviction  which  has  no  basis  of  objective 
testimony  on  which  it  rests),  that  he  is  the  special  object  of  the 
divine  favour.  Whereas  saving  faith,  according  to  Calvin,  is  *  a 
firm  and  sure  knowledge  of  the  divine  favour  towards  us,  founded 
on  the  truth  of  a  free  promise  in  Christ,  and  revealed  to  Qur 
minds  and  sealed  on  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit '  (Inst.,  book 
ill.  7).  In  explanation  of  this  definition  he  says,  §  16,  *  the  pris- 
eipal  hinge  on- which  faith  turns  is  this,  we  must  not  suppose  that 
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any  promises  of  mercy  which  the  Lord  ofiers  us  are  only  tnie  out 
of  us,  and  not  at  all  in  us ;  we  should  rather  make  them  ourg  by 
inwardly  embracing  them.'  The  faith  of  Dr.  Henry  is  what  be- 
lieves  that  the  promise  will  be  fulfilled  in  us ;  but  why  in  us  and 
not  in  others  we  know  not.  The  faith  of  Calvin  is  what  believes 
the  divine  promise,  as  it  stands,  to  be  true,  and  which,  in  the 
yery  act  of  believing  a  divine  promise,  made  to  men  as  sinners, 
to  be  true,  necessarily  believes  it  with  a  personal  applicatioD. 
The  object  of  the  faith  of  Henry's  description  is  one's  self  to 
be  saved  ;  the  object  of  Calvin's  faith  is,  God  making  to  sinners 
universally  a  gratuitous  offer  of  salvation.  The  faith  of  Henry's 
description  is  ungrounded  presumption ;  the  faith  of  Calvin  is 
an  appropriation  or  an  acceptance  of  God's  universal  and  free 
offer  of  mercy  and  salvation  through  Christ  In  like  manner, 
in  regard  to  *  grace,'  Dr.  Henry,  in  discussing  Calvin's  views, 
and  when  endeavouring  to  account  for  that  sense  of  freedom 
which  all  men  have,  makes  a  remark  which  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Calvin's  first  principles; 
and  he  makes  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  impression  that 
he  understands  himself  to  be  laving  down  something  wluch  he 
and  Calvin  hold  in  common.  The  remark  is  this  :  'Being  bom 
under  the  common  influence  of  Christendom,  we  have  grown  up 
enjoying  from  our  childhood  an  unfettered  vrill,  a  will  made  free 
by  grace  ;  for  grace  acts  upon  us  from  the  first  day  of  our  life, 
bears  us  forward,  and  works  in  us  without  our  knowing  it'  There 
is  also  a  series  of  remarks  about  Calvin  being  imbued  with  an 
Old  Testament  spirit,  which  are  wholly  uncalled  for.     Calvin's 

?rinciples  were  drawn  neither  from  the  Old  nor  firom  the  New 
Testament  exclusively,  but  from  the  entire  sacred  volume.  ^^ 
forms  under  which  the  covenant  of  grace  was  administered  in  dif- 
ferent ages  were  different,  but,  as  Calvin  well  taught,  the  covenant 
under  which  the  people  of  God  lived  and  died  was  the  same  in 
all  ages.  Rites  and  ceremonies  might  pass  away,  but  any  prin- 
ciple of  divine  government,  any  rule  of  life,  any  law  given  to  re- 
gulate men  as  connected  with  one  another,  socially  or  civilly* 
which  at  any  time  emanated  from  God,  must  necessarily  be  of 
lasting  obligation ;  and  the  very  fact  that  the  record  of  me  Old 
Testament  dispensation  has  been  handed  down  along  with  the 
record  of  the  New,  as  forming,  one  sacred  volume,  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  spirit  of  true  religion  is  to  be  imbibed  from  the 
study  neither  of  the  one  portion  nor  of  the  other  excluavely,  hut 
of  the  two  parts  viewed  as  forming  one  undivided  whole.  The 
Old  Testament  cannot  be  understood  or  enjoyed  fully  except  as 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  New ;  neither  is  it  possible  to  appreciate 
the  New  unless  it  be  viewed  as  a  structure  reared  on  the  basis  oi 

the 
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the  Old.  He  speaks  again  of  Calvin  as  ^  being  in  his  last  con- 
fession more  decided  than  ever  against  those  >vho  trusted  to 
predestination  rather  than  to  that  which  immediately  concerned 
their  state.'  Whereas  Calvin  never,  even  at  the  beginning,  gave 
such  views  of  predestination  as  had  the  slightest  tendency  to  pro- 
duce such  an  effect.  Such  an  effect  could  only  result  from  men 
looking  at  the  mere  word  ^predestination/  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  read,  far  less  to  understand,  what  Calvin  wrote  on  the 
subject. 

The  translation  by  Dr.  Stebbing  is,  upon  the  whole,  so  far  as 
we  have  examined,  well  executed.  It  does  not  improve  the 
original  as  regards  ease  and  fluency  of  style :  the  work,  as  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Stebbing,  is  much  more  of  an  unreadable  book  (if 
we  may  use  the  expression)  to  an  English  reader  than  it  will  be, 
as  it  stands  in  the  original,  to  a  German  one.  And  there  are 
several  unpardonable  mistakes.  At  p.  84,  vol.  i.,  we  read,  '  Cal- 
vin's views  on  church  establishments  are  altogether  evangelical : 
he  regards  them  as  standing  on  the  same  ground  as  bishops.' 
The  word  translated  church  establishments  being  Kirchenaltesten, 
i.  e.  presbyters,  the  sentence  ought  to  run :  Calvin's  views  on 
presbyters  are  altogether  evangelical ;  he  regards  them  as  stand- 
ing on  the  same  level  with  bishops.  Ag^in,  at  p.  302,  we  have, 
^  Luther  had  to  bear  much  severer  struggles.  This  was  the  con- 
sequence, probably,  of  a  certain  degree  of  darkness  and  high- 
mindedness.  ....  Calvin's  darkness,  on  the  contrary,  was  always 
dissipated  by  the  first  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  and 
even  by  the  form  of  his  church,  which  he  established  to  suppress 
the  influence  of  spiritual  pride.'  In  this  case  the.  word  translated 
darkness  ia  DUnkel,  which  means  arrogance,  not  darkness,  the  Ger- 
man word  for  the  latter  being  Ihmkelheit.  With  this  change  the 
sentences  are  changed  at  once.  Calvin's  arrogance  disappeared 
the  instant  he  came  personally  into  contact  with  an  opponent. 
We  have  noticed  several  mistakes  of  this  kind  throughout  the 
volume.  A  very  gross  one  occurs  at  p.  43,  vol.  i. :  'he  proves 
his  opinion  simply  from  the  exposition  of  certain  passages  of 
Scripture,  that  '  the  rest  in  the  grave  can  only  be  called  eternal 
peace,  which  even  now  progressively  casts  light  upon  the  spirit, — 
instead  of  the  rest  in  the  grave  (spoken  of  in  Scripture)  can  only 
be  eternal  peace — a  procedure  which  casts  light  upon  his  own 
spirit.^  Instead  of  the  nonsense  which  Dr.  Stebbing  makes  Henry 
speak  about  the  peace  even  now  progressively  casting  light  upon 
the  spirit,  the  statement  is,  that  Calvin's  procedure  (  Verfahren),  in 
proving  at  this  early  period  of  his  career  the  doctrine  in  question 
(viz.  the  souls  existence  when  separated  from  the  body),  frpm 
passages  of  Scripture  exclusively,  and  not  from  reasons  drawn 

from 
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jBeom  the  nature  of  the  sou],  casts  light  upon  his  own  spirit,  u  e, 
shows  in  what  manner  he  was  working  his  way  out  of  the  errors 
of  popery,  Ti2.,  by  setting  out  from  the  principle  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  the  word  of  God,  and  by  carefully  examining  the  import 
of  the  indiridual  sayings  of  the  Eiook  of  God. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  incidental  blemishes  of  the  trans- 
lation, and  a  few  fitults  on  the  part  of  the  author,  such  as  those 
we  have  pointed  out,  the  work  is  an  admirable  and  a  useful  odr, 
and  to  a  serious  and  patient  mind  an  intensely  interesting  one. 
Both  author  and  translator  have  laid  the  literary  and  religious 
world  under  the  deepest  oblisations.  Should  Dr.  Henry  issue  a 
second  edition,  we  trust  he  wOl  arrange  his  materials  with  greater 
skill,  and  that  he  will  leave  out  much  of  the  irrelevant  matter 
over  which  the  reader  finds  it  so  difficult  to  travel.  Weare  his 
materials  rightly  used,  a  volume  of  intense  interest,  as  well  as  of 

Keat  practical  utility,  might  be  produced ;  and  we  trust  that 
r.  Stebbing  will  not  only  correct  those  errors  which  are  the  fruit 
of  haste  and  of  want  of  due  revision,  but  will  also  give  to  the 
English  public  those  appendices  of  Heniy  which  form  to  the  stu- 
dent perhaps  the  most  important  and  interesting  portion  of  the 
orimnal  work. 

The  arrangement  which  Dr.  Henry  has  adopted,  though  it 
singles  out  the  great  leading  features  of  Calvin's  history,  is  not  a 
happy  one  for  a  successful  biography.  It  is  this  arrangement, 
we  believe^  that  has  given  to  his  work  its  character  of  heaviness. 
We  would  venture  to  suggest  that  he  would  have  gained  the  ob- 
ject at  which  he  aims  by  this  arrangement,  while  he  might  hare 
avoided  much  of  the  lumbrous  character  which  spoils  the  useful- 
ness of  his  work,  had  he  first  given  us  a  rapid  and  vivid  historical 
dketch  of  the  salient  points  of  Calvin's  history,  and  afterwards 
woven  his  remarks  into  a  historical  treatise,  divided  into  three 
parts,  corresponding  to  those  into  which  he  has  divided  his  present 
work.  *  Three  main  acts,'  says  Dr.  Henry,  *  are  dearly  dis- 
cernible in  his  career ;  three  fundamental  ideas  or  conflicts,  which 
tiie  Spirit  of  God  made  it  his  duty  to  pursue,  and  which  were  so 
closely  connected,  that  the  one  could  not  but  follow  as  a  conse- 
quence from  the  other.  1.  In  the  first  part  of  his  life  he  wooi 
the  victory  for  his  faith,  which  ever  remained  the  same ;  but  is 
seen  at  its  highest  culminating  point  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
Institutes.  2.  This  form  of  faith  taught  him  to  endeavour  to 
frame  such  a  government  and  form  of  discipline  for  the  Church, 
as  might  secure  its  life — ^its  holy  evangelical  life,  and  plant  it 
permanently  in  the  commimity.  Hence  his  Presbyterian  form  ol 
church  rule,  and  the  system  of  disidpline  which  reached  its  height 
in  the  institution  of  a  moral  tribunal,  and  in  the  practice  of  ex- 
communication. 
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communication.  3.  But  to  secure  its  faith  and  discipline,  the 
unity  of  the  Church  itself,  and  the  objects  of  the  Reformation, 
must  be  protected.  *  Hence  the  severe  conflict  which  Calvin  car- 
ried on  against  such  false  teachers  as  Castellio,  and  Westphal, 
and  others.  This  conflict  reached  its  height  in  the  proceeding^ 
against  Servetus.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  wrought  upon  him  till  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  and  he 
commended  it  to  his  brethren  with  his  dying  breath.'  The  divi- 
sion here  announced,  is  one  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  facts  of 
the  history.  The  truth  of  God  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  in 
opposition  to  the  lies  of  Satan  as  set  forth  in  the  Popish  Church, 
was  the  great  object  for  which  Calvin  lived.  Having  found  it  in 
early  life,  he  practically  esteemed  it  as  a  pearl  of  great  price. 
He  first  set  it  forth  before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men  ;  in  brief  in 
his  Institutes,  axid  at  length  in  his  commentaries.  He  next 
•sought  to  ascertain,  from  the  Word  of  God,  the  system  of  orga- 
nization which  should  appear  to  be  most  distinctly  stamped  with 
the  divine  approbation ;  and  having  satisfied  himself  that  he  had 
found  such  a  system,  he  strained  every  nerve  to  get  it  established 
on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis.  The  truth,  moreover,  of  the 
'Word  of  God  was  frequraitly  impugned  by  subtle  reasoners  and 
daring  blasphemers ;  and  hence  Calvin  found,  as  the  Church  had 
found  before  him  at  all  its  brightest  eras,  that  his  vocation  lay 
not  only  in  setting  forth  the  naked  truth,  but  in  setting  it  forth  in 
opposition  to  antagonist  errors. 

There  are  many  of  the  scenes  depicted  by  Henry,  in  connection 
with  each  of  these  topics,  fraught  with  most^  thrilling  interest. 
His  view  of  Calvin's  Institutes,  and  of  what  are  commonly  reck-  - 
oned  his  peculiar  doctrines,  is  distinguished  for  great  merit.  The 
synopsis  is,  upon  the  whole,  good ;  and  several  of  the  observations 
made  in  illustration  or  defence  of  Calvin's  doctrines  are  charac- 
terized by  a  spirit  of  sound  philosophy.  The  most  promiiient  and 
striking  of  his  views  are  tiiose  on  the  subject  of  God.  '  The  per- 
sonal God,'  says  Henry,  *  was  all  to  him  ;  he  referred  everything 
to  this.  ....  Man  was  nothing  ;  whatever  of  good  he  possesses, 
it  comes  from  grace.  It  was  not  the  compulsory  belief  in  one 
person  of  the  Godhead  ;  not  the  violent  passage  of  the  soul  through 
one  door,  to  a  one-^ded  belief  adopted  as  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary ;  not  God  as  revealed  in  the  New  I'estament  only,  and 
whom  some  mystics  represent  as  comprehended  merely  by  the 
mind  or  the  feelings ;  not  the  God  who,  united  with  nature,  re- 
veals himself  by  degrees  to  our  consdences  (consciousness) ;  but 
the  Eternal  God  whom  Moses  and  the  Prophets  knew.  This 
was  the  God  whom  Calvin  proclaimed  with  overpowering  energy ; 
this  was  the  foundation  of  his  piety.'    Henry  speaks  of  Calvin  and 

Augustine 
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AugUBtine  as  beinff  the  most  nearly  related  of  all  theologians,  by 
their  deep*felt  fiuth  in  God,  their  sense  of  the  nnity  of  God,  and 
of  his  manifestations  through  the  Son,  and  by  their  main  doc- 
trines, which  were  always  closely  entwined  with  the  loner  life, 
predestination,  election  or  grace,  salvation  through  grace,  ori^nal 
sin,  and  the  death  of  man's  spiritual  pride.  These  main  doctrines 
have  often  been  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  something  like  the 
fatalism  of  Spinosa,  or  of  the  Mussulmans.  If  any  one,  however, 
will  take  the  trouble  to  view  these  as  they  are  propounded 
calmly  and  temperately  in  the  Institutes,  and  will  examine  the 
arguments  from  Scripture  and  from  reason  which  are  there 
brought  forward  in  their  defence,  he  will,  we  are  persuaded,  very 
soon  feel  satisfied  that  it  is  a  much  easier  task  to  misrepresent  or 
to  malign  them,  than  to  refute  them  in  a  way  that  will  prove 
satis&ctory  to  his  own  mind.  ^In  the  present  day,'  says  Henry, 
*  men  have  set  God  aside  by  their  speculations,  and  placed  man 
in  his  stead  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  eternal  universe,  and 
not  as  created  by  grace.  All  means  have  been  tried  to  ccHistruct 
systems  of  belief;  at  one  time  they  have  been  derived  from  reli- 
^ous  feeling,  at  another  from  some  favourite  idea,  and  at  other 
times  from  a  sensation  of  dependence  on  an  unknown  infinite  some- 
thing which  is  called  God.'  Calvin  set  out  with  a  devout  sense 
of  the  personal  God.  Having  laid  down  this  principle,  he  next 
establishes  the  authority  of  Scripture;  and  it  is  on  Scripture 
interpreted  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  deal  with  any 
ancient  author,  when  our  object  is  to  ascertain  what  was  the  exact 
idea  which  that  author  meant  to  convey  by  the  words  which  he 
wrote,  that  Calvin  builds  his  whole  system.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  language  of  S<;ripture  was  his  grand  inquiry ;  and  to  the 
truth  of  God,  as  thus  ascertained,  he  did  full  homage.  Intellect 
in  its  highest  and  purest  state,  is,  indeed,  needed  to  grasp  the 
ideas  intended  to  be  communicated  by  the  inspired  writers ;  and 
for  power  and  grasp  of  sanctified  intellect,  as  applied  to  the  com- 
prehension and  elucidation  of  divine  truth,  Calvin  stands  pre- 
eminently distmguished.  'However  terrible,'  says  Henry,  'the 
system  may  appear,  no  less  grand  is  it  in  the  eyes  of  every  one 
who  penetrates  it  with  a  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  God  and  with 
faith.  And  again,  'Like  Dante's,  Calvin's  sublime  spirit  de- 
lighted in  fixing  its  steady  gaze  on  the  eternal  justice  of  God,  and 
plunged  without  fear  into  the  abyss  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
Judge,  knowing  that  the  Redeemer  liveth.  Through  that  daring 
and  inflexible  severity,  with  which  he  seems  to  take  everything 
from  man,  he  has  mainly  excited  against  him  the  hostility  of  tbose 
who  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  workings  of  his  mighty  spirit- 
Calvin  s  Institutes  give  a  concentrated  and  logical  view  of  his 

system. 
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system.     His  commentaries,  however,  will  always  form  that  por- 
tion of  his  writings  which  will  he  most  generally  read,  and  will 
be  found  by  most  readers  to  possess  most  of  power  to  interest  as 
well  as  to  edify.     Considering  the  age  when  they  were  written, 
they  are,  indeed,  most  wonderful  productions.     The  well-known 
opinions  in   regard  to   them  of  Bishop   Horsley,   the    editorial 
labours  of  Tholuck  of  Germany,  and  lastly,  the  well-executed 
translations  of  the  Calvin  Society,  have  done  much  to  bring  them 
into  notice.     Tholuck,  in  speaking  of  the  commentary  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans,  says  that  in  it  are  united  a  pure  Latin 
style,  a  thorough  grammatico-historic  exposition,  deep  thought, 
and  living  Christianity. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Henry's  work 
contain  some  beautiful  illustrations  of  those  softer  graces,  as  well 
as  of  that  stem  principle  and  self-denial,  which  marked  Calvin's 
private  life.  His  friendship  for  Melancthon,  considering  the 
striking  difference  between  the  two  as  to  mental  character,  was 
indeed  most  wonderful ;  and  indicates  in  both,  though  under  very 
different  forms,  the  true  spirit  of  Christ.  When  writing  on  a 
subject  on  which  they  were  not  thoroughly  at  one,  Calvin  says, 

*  Would  to  God  we  could  speak  together.  Your  ability,  love  of 
truth,  and  meekness,  are  well  known  to  me  ;  and  the  angels  and 
the  whole  world  bear  witness  to  your  piety.  I  do  not  doubt, 
therefore,  but  that  we  shall  soon  be  whoUy  agreed  on  this  subject. 
Fain  would  I  come  and  embrace  you  once  more  before  we  leave 
this  world.'     His  apostrophe  to  him  possesses  singular  beauty :— ^ 

*  O,  Philip  Melancthon,  to  thee  I  now  address  myself;  to  thee, 
who  art  now  living  in  the  presence  of  God  with  Jesus  Christ, 
and  there  awaitest  us  till  death  shall  unite  us  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  divine  peace.  A  hundred  times  hast  thou  said  to  me, 
when,  weary  with  so  much  labour,  and  oppressed  with  so  many 
burdens,  thou  laidst  thy  head  upon  my  breast,  God  grant,  God 
grant  that  I  may  die  here ;  and  I,  on  my  part,  have  a  thousand  times 
wished  that  we  had  the  happiness  to  live  together.'  The  letter 
of  condolence  also,  w^hich  he  wrote  to  the  father  of  a  young  man 
who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague,  exceeds,  as  Henry 
remarks,  in  pathos  any  similar  composition  by  Luther,  and  is 
conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  The  short  view  which 
we  have  of  his  domestic  life,  opens  up  similar  scenes.  After  his 
death,  it  was  found  that  all  his  goods  and  possessions  amounted 
only  to  200  dollars. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  work.  Dr.  Henry  becomes  much 
more  prolix  and  uninteresting  than  he  had  been  when  treating  of 
Calvin  s  system  of  doctrine.     In  consequence,  probably,  of  never 
having  personally  come  into  contact  with  any  existing  ecclesias- 
tical 
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tical  machiaery  framed  in  conformity  with  Calvin's  views,  there 
is  a  great  want  of  distinctness  and  precision  in  his  remarks.  This 
is  not  at  all  compensated  by  the  philosophic  tone  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated.  A  far  better  view  of  Calvin's  eccleaastical 
system  may  be  obtained  from  the  perusal  of  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Institutes ;  and  we  need  scArcely  say,  that  the  now  universally- 
acknowledged  superiority  of  Calvin's  exegetical  writings,  entitles 
him  to  a  patient  hearing  on  this  subject — a  subject  on  which  the 
felt  wants  of  many  churdies  at  the  present  day  demand  that  light 
be  earnestly  sought,  from  whatever  quarter  it  is  at  all  likely  to 
come.  Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  portions  of  this  section  are 
those  which  exnibit  the  pastoral  labours  and  die  general  activity 
of  Calvin,  his  earnest  desire  to  unite  with  all  the  true  followers  of 
Christ,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  was  willing,  for  the  attainment 
of  this  end,  to  modify  some  even  of  his  favourite  views. 

*  As  the  breath  of  eternal  life,'  says  Henry,  '  seems  to  breathe 
through  the  whole  of  this  great  man  s  undertaking,   so  it  is  most 
conspicuously  discoverable  in  his  profound  compassion  for  souls, 
and  m  his  love  for  fellow-humanity.    Even  his  exegetical  writings 
have  a  practical  tendency.'     In  a  letter  addressed  to  Farel,  near 
the  close  of  his  life,  we  find  him  saying :  '  When  the  messenger 
was  prepared  to  take  the  beginning  of  my  work  with  this  letter, 
I  had  about  twenty  leaves  to  Took  through.     I  had  then  to  lecture 
and  preach,  to  write  four  letters,  to  make  peace  between  some 
persons  who  had  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  to  answer  more 
than  ten  people  who  came  to  me  for  advice.     Forgive  me,  there- 
fore, if  1  write  only  briefly  of  things.'     In  a  variety  of  ways  he 
laboured  with   inwedible   diligence  to  bring  about  a  union  in 
spirit,  and  also  in  practice,  among  all  throughout  the  world,  ^^ 
should  appear  to  be  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.     Witoess 
the  progress  that  was  actually  made  towards  a  general  union 
among  all  the  churches  of  the  Reformation.     The  Zurich  con- 
sensus bears  testimony  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  part  taken  by 
Calvin  in  the  work.     The  remark  of  Henry  is  borne  out  by  the 
®^®^  of  his  history,  '  that  in.  the  midst  of  all  the  storms  which 
raged  without,  Calvin's  thoughts  were  ever  directed  to  a  system 
^  general  church  polity,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  faith 
oy  a  common  confession ;   and  that  his  soul  contemplated  the 
cSe '  ^""^'^^  evangelical  Church  in  Christ,  its  head  and 

eff^f/  !!?'?  P^^f  .^^-  Henry's  work  is  intended  to  exhibit  the 
amomr  ^h  ^iT  7'°'  ^°  opposition  to  the  heresies  which  arose 
among  those  who  had  left   the   communion  of  the   Church  of 

t^oXovers;  ^th  W  ^'^'^^S^h^^  I^ave  full  accounta.ofto 
«iroversy  with  Bolsec  oa  Predestination,  with  Servetus  on  the 

Trinity, 
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Trinity,  with  Westphal  and  Hessius  on  the  Sacrament,  and  with 
the*  libertines  on  the  subject  of  discipline.  Into  the  momentous 
questions  involved  in  those  controversies,  it  would  be  presumption 
to  attempt  to  enter  within  the  limits  of  a  paper  such  as  this. 
They  involve  points  which  have  exercised  me  thoughts  of  the 
most  powerful  intellects  which  the  worli  has  ever  seen,  and 
which,  because  of  the  fundamental  place  which  they  occupy, 
are  of  transcendant  importance ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  the 
views  given  by  Henry  did  stimulate  thoughtful  minds  to  read 
and  ponder  what  Calvin  has  written  in  regard  to  them.  In 
regard  to  the  part  which  Calvin  acted  personally  towards  his 
opponents,  we  would  make  the  simple  remark,  that  his  conduct 
is  to  be  judged  of,  not  by  liie  relations  of  modern  society,  or 
by  principles  which  have  been  brought  to  light  since  his  day,  but 
by  circumstances  as  they  then  existed,  and  by  principles  which, 
though  they  be  justly  repudiated  now,  were  at  that  time  univer- 
sally acquiesced  in.  We  make  this  remark  chiefly  in  reference  to 
the  affair  of  Servetus,  which  Henry  (if  we  except  his  remarks, 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  totally  unfounded,  as  to  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  Servetus  died)  has  done  much  to  set  before  the 
world  in  its  true  light.  His  conduct  towards  the  libertines  stands 
in  need  of  no  such  apology.  The  contest  in  this  case  was  one 
betwe^i  the  triumphant  reign  of  vice  oppressing  virtue,  or  that  of 
virtue  repressing  vice.  In  the  course  of  that  contest,  we  meet 
with  some  instances  of  moral  courage,  such  as  tlie  world  has 
perhaps  rarely  seen.  We  shall  give  one  of  these  in  Henry's  own 
words,  after  having  related  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it. 
Philip  Berthelier,  the  son  of  the  Berthelier  who  lost  his  head  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  1518,  made  his  appearance  at  a  time  when 
Calvin  was  much  distracted.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the 
people  on  account  of  his  father's  memory ;  but  his  disorderly  life 
occasioned  his  expulsion  from  the  Communicants  in  1552,  and  the 
magistrates  had  ordered  him  to  be  cast  into  prison.  He  made 
an  a{^al  to  the  Council  against  the  ecclesiastical  sentence.  The 
case  passed  from  the  Council  to  '  the  Senate  of  Two  Hundred/ 
and  was  decided  in  favour  of  Berthelier,  who  received  a  document 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Republic.  It  was  believed  that  Calvin 
would  either  not  obey  the  decree,  and  so  be  judged  a  rebel,  or 
that  he  would  yield ;  and  in  that  case  the  power  of  the  consistory 
would  be  for  ever  gone. 

'  It  was  on  the  l^riday  before  the  last  Sunday  in  September,  when 
the  whole  reformed  Church  celebrates  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  that  Calvin  received  information  of  the  plan  against  him.  He 
instantfy  requested  the  Syndics  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Council. 
He  hastened  hither  himself,  and  in  an  earnest  address  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince 
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vince  those  who  were  present  that  it  was  their  duty  to  revoke  the  decree. 
He  concluded  with  protesting  that  he  was  resolved  to  die,  rather  than 
disgrace  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  so  unworthy  a  manner : 
"  For  nothing,"  he  said,  "  can  be  worse  than  your  proposing  to  let 
this  man  sport  with  the  Church,  and  thus  excite  others  by  the  impunity 
which  he  enjoys  to  the  same  insolence."  The  Council,  however, 
answered  that  it  would  change  nothing  in  its  decree.  Calvin,  accord- 
ingly, formed  in  his  heart  the  resolution  to  leave  the  city,  or  rather, 
he  saw  himself  exposed  to  a  second  banishment.  The  important 
Sunday  now  arrived,  September  3.  The  reformer  ascended  the  pulpit ; 
his  ardent  eloquence  was  employed  on  the  holy  mysteries,  and  on  those 
who  despised  them.  At  the  end  of  his  discourse,  he  raised  his  voice 
and  admonished  the  congregation  to  receive  the  Sacrament  with  holy 
earnestness.  He  spoke  with  great  force  against  those  who  despised  the 
sacred  rite,  and,  imitating  the  example  of  Chrysostom,  declared  that 
he  would  give  the  Sacrament  to  none  of  tliose  who  were  excommuni- 
cated, and  that  if  any  one  of  them  should  attempt  to  seize  the  bread  of 
the  Lord  by  force,  he  would  do  so  at  his  peril.  Then,  lifting  up  his 
hand,  he  exclaimed,  ^'  I  will  lose  my  life  rather  than  let  this  hand 
give  the  holy  things  to  those  who  have  been  pronounced  despisers  of 
God."  These  words  sounded  like  a  thunderclap,  striking  the  excom- 
municated and  his  associates  to  the  earth.  Wonderfully  aifected  him- 
self, Berrini  advised  Bert  holier  himself  not  to  approach  the  Lord's 
table ;  and  the  Holy  Supper,  says  Beza,  was  celebrated  in  the  pro- 
foundest  silence  and  with  a  holy  awe,  as  if  God  himself  had  been  visibly 
present  in  the  assembly.' 

The  work  of  Mr.  Dyer  on  Calvin  is  a  totally  diflFerent  one  from 
that  of  Dr.  Henry.  It  is  much  superior  to  it  as  regards  style  of 
execution.  Clearly  and  ably  written,  it  carries  the  reader  smoothly 
and  rapidly  along.  It  is  a  scholar-like  production  ;  and  abounds 
in  graphic  pictures  of  various  interesting  scenes  connected  with 
Calvin's  life  and  times.  But  the  whole  spirit  of  the  writer  is  in 
almost  every  important  point  very  diflerent  from  that  of  Calvin. 
'I'he  narrative  is  as  faithful  as  could  be  expected  from  one  who 
appears  thoroughly  to  nauseate  the  leading  doctrines,  and  to  hate 
the  great  features  of  the  character  of  the  man  whose  life  he  writes. 
The  serious-minded  reader  is  surprised  as  well  as  annoyed  at 
meeting  in  a  life  of  Calvin  such  expressions  as  *  the  jargon  pe- 
culiar to  the  elect,'  '  Calvin's  conversion  by  a  sudden  call  like  the 
new  birth  of  the  Methodists^  *  Augustine's  conversion  to  God  being 
assisted  by  a  groioing  weakness  of  the  lungs^  which  disqualified 
him  for  the  vocation  which  he  followed  at  Milan  of  professor  of 
rhetoric'  Election,  the  new  birth,  and  the  conversion  of  the  soul 
to  God,  are  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  are  therefore  not  proper 
subjects  for  scofling  language.  Few  men  acquainted  with  theo- 
logical literature  will  be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Dyer  has  fully  and 
fairly  stated  the  real  question  at  issue  between  Calvin  and  his 
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opponents,  on  the  subject  of  predestination.  He  has  also  shown 
himself  incapable  of  analyzing  the  mental  processes  of  the  Chris- 
tian mind.  We  refer  especially  to  the  conclusions  which  he 
draws  from  the  correspondence  connected  with  the  return  from 
Strasburg  to  Geneva,  as  to  *  Calvin's  consciousness  that  his  con- 
duct at  Geneva  had  not  been  altogether  just ;  that  *  his  humilia- 
tion was  mingled  with  pride ;'  and  that  *  his  penitence  was,  or 
might  be,  qffectedJ  He  confounds  things  that  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent— ^viz.  the  view  which  the  soul  of  a  true  Christian,  impressed 
by  a  deep  sense  of  the  holiness  of  God,  takes  of  his  own  actions  as 
in  God's  presence,  and  the  view  taken  of  the  same  actions  in  their 
outward  bearings  upon  m^.  A  course  of  conduct  perfectly  justi- 
fiable in  the  latter  point  of  view,  will  be  acknowledged  by  every 
true  Christian  as  in  the  former  marked  by  much  sin.  But  the 
most  serious  fault  of  the  work  is  the  constant  recurrence  of  innu- 
endos  and  insinuations  against  Calvin's  character,  many  of  which 
have  no  foundation  anywnere  on  which  to  rest,  except  in  the  pre- 
judiced imagination  of  the  writer.  Every  incident  or  expression 
is  laid  hold  of  which  can  be  represented  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
vey an  unfavourable  impression.  Great  anxiety  is  shown  to  single 
out  Calvin  as  being  the  only  person  of  his  day  who  held  the  doc- 
trine that  heretics  or  blasphemers  should  be  put  to  death ;  whereas 
nothing  is  clearer  on  the  face  of  history  than  that  there  was  not  a 
single  man  of  that  day  of  any  party  of  whom  we  know  anything 
who  did  not  hold  all  that  Calvin  held  on  this  subject.  Calvin's 
view,  moreover,  was  not  that  men  should  be  put  to  death  who 
merely  held  erroneous  opinions,  or  who  promulgated  these  opinions 
in  a  decent  manner ;  witness  his  kind  treatment  of  Socinus.  It 
was  only  blasphemers,  i,  e.  men  who  openly  used  abusive  lan- 
guage or  raillery  at  the  most  sacred  things,  that  he  considered 
ought  to  be  treated  in  this  way.  And  we  need  not  tell  Mr.  Dyer 
that  there  are  many  of  the  expressions  of  Servetus  of  that  revolting 
character  that,  if  exposed  to  public  view  in  the  present  day  in 
London,  they  would  bring  down  the  interposition  of  the  law. 
Calvin's  conduct  in  the  matter  of  Servetus  is,  of  course,  indefen- 
sible ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  represent  it  wof  se 
than  it  really  is. 

J.  T. 
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FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

No.  II.— CANON  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

In  our  former  paper  it  was  stated  that  the  first  question  in  Bi- 
blical criticism  which  we  should  consider,  was  that  of  canonical 
authority — and  we  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  writings  are  to 
be  regarded  as  forming  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  word  canon  means  a  *rule'  or  'standard.*  It  is  thus 
used  by  Paul  in  Gal.  vi.  16,  *  As  many  as  walk  according  to  diis 
rule^  peace  be  on  them  and  mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God.' 
In  early  times  the  word  came  to  be  used  to  signify  the  decrees  of 
the  church  authorities.  Thus  the  determinations  or  regulations 
of  councils  are  called  canons ;  and  similar  regulations  falsely  attri- 
buted to  the  Apostles  are  called  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles. 
Thus  also  Eusebius  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  in 
giving  a  list  of  the  books  which  Origen  received  as  Scripture, 
says  that  Origen,  'keeping  to  the  ecclesiastical  canon^  declares 
that  he  knew  of  only  four  gospels,'*  where  it  is  plain  that  Euse- 
bius employs  the  word  not  as  the  designation  of  certain  Christian 
writings,  but  to  signify  the  rule  of  the  Church.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  appeal*  that  the  collection  of  sacred  writings  was  at  this  time 
ever  designated  as  'the  canon.'  Eusebius  himself  speaks  of 
them  as  '  the  Catholic  writings,'  *  the  acknowledged  writings,' 
'  the  inspired  writings.'  It  would  seem  that  the  adjectives  '  ca- 
nonical '  and  *  canonized,'  were  employed  to  designate  the  Scrip- 
tures some  time  before  the  whole  collection  was  termed  tne 
canon — and  that  in  their  first  application  to  the  Scriptures  these 
words  bore  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  the  term  canon  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius's  use  of  it.  The  word  canonical  is  thus  used  by 
the  Council  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  364),  and  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage  (a.d.  397),  both  of  which  declare  that  nothing  except 
the  canonical  scriptures  should  be  read  in  the  church.  Tne  tran- 
sition is  easy  from  the  designation  of  the  writings  as  canonical,  i.e. 
according  to  rule,  to  the  use  of  the  word  canon  to  express  the 
whole  body  of  such  writings.  The  canon  of  the  Scriptures  then 
seems  properly  to  mean  the  whole  body  of  writings  which  are 
acknowledged  as  the  accredited  documents  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Many  writers,  however,  looking  directly  at  the  ori- 
ginal meaning  of  the  word  canon,  prefer  to  define  it  as  being  the 
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whole  body  of  writinffs  which  form  the  divine  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  Thus  Dr.  \V.  L.  Alexander,  in  Kitto's  Cycfo.,  defines 
the  canon  as  ^  the  authoritative  standard  of  religion  and  morals 
composed  of  those  writings  which  have  been  ^ven  for  this  pur- 
pose by  God  to  men.'  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
canonicity  of  the  books  would  be  the  last  instead  of  the  first 
question  for  our  consideration.  We  prefer  the  former  definition 
as  not  only  more  in  accordance  with  the  historical  use  of  the 
word ;  but  more  suitable  to  our  present  purpose.  The  diflerence 
between  these  two  views  is  in  itself  of  no  importance  ;  it  is  only 
of  consequence  that  we  should  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry.  If  we  were  about  to  determine  what  are 
in  reality  the  authorized  documents  of  the  Christian  religion — 
that  is>  to  form  the  canon — we  must  certainly  take  the  wider 
definition  to  guide  us ;  but  our  object  is  now  merely  to  look  at 
what  hds  been  determined^  what  is  regarded  by  the  Church  in 
general  as  authoritative,  and  as  therefore  constituting  the  canon 
which  has  been  formed.  When  this  has  been  done,  it  will  remain 
that  we  should  inquire  whether  the  books  so  accredited,  are  each 
and  all  of  them  worthy  of  the  place  they  hold,  that  is,  whether 
the  canon  has  been  rightly  formed.  And  this  must  be  done  by 
examining  the  credentials  of  the  separate  books.  It  appears  to 
us,  too,  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  point  of  clearness  in  thus 
limiting  the  meaning  of  the  term  we  are  discussing,  not  only  be- 
cause, in  its  more  extended  meaning,  the  inquiry  into  the  canon- 
icity of  a  book  includes  every  part  of  our  subject;  but  also 
because  even  on  the  supposition  that  we  were  to  find  any  book, 
or  portion  of  the  Scriptiu'es  destitute  of  rightful  claim  to  the 
place  that  it  holds,  we  could  scarcely  refuse  to  it  the  title  of 
canonical.  In  fact  there  are  books,  as  we  all  know,  received  into, 
and  forming  part  of  the  canon  of  the  Romish  Church,  which  we 
may  feel  bound  to  reject.  If  now  these  very  books  were  rejected 
only  by  a  few  critics,  though  on  ever  so  valid  grounds,  they  could 
not  on  that  account  be  called  uncanonical.  They  might  have  no 
legitimate  authority ;  but  they  would  still  be  part  of  the  canon. 
It  is  only  when  we  turn  to  another  canon  which  repudiates  them 
and  judge  them  by  that  rule,  that  the  designation  uncanonical 
can  fairly  be  applied  to  them. 

The  canonical  books  then  are  the  books  accredited  by  the 
Church.  We  have  to  inquire — ^what  these  books  are ; — whether 
the  canon  thus  established  has  been  uniformly  the  same ; — ^if  not, 
which  collection  or  canon  is  to  be  recognized.  Our  inquiry, 
therefore,  it  will  be  seen,  is  almost  entirely  an  historical  one.  We 
have  to  look  rather  at  the  external  circumstances  and  fortune  of 
the  books,  than  at  their  internal  character.     We  are  to  hear  the 
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testimony  of  others  respecting  them  rather  than  to  examine  their 
own  testimony.  And  here  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  us  to 
say  a  word  or  two  on  the  frequently  agitated  question,  what 
weight  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  or  to  the  voice  and 
decision  of  *  the  Church.'  That  it  is  not  of  itself,  and  at  once 
decisive  of  Uie  questions  we  have  proposed  to  discuss,  is  assumed 
in  the  very  fact  of  discussine  them.  There  would  plainly  be  no 
room  for  the  science  of  '  Biblical  Criticism '  at  all,  if  the  Church 
authoritatively  settled  every  point.  At  best,  it  would  be  but  an 
art.  And  its  highest  aim  would  be  to  classify  and  arrange  tlie 
dicta  of  the  Church,  so  as  to  put  them  in  such  a  form  as  that 
they  might  be  most  easily  remembered.  The  extravagance  of 
the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  has  led 
many  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  underrating  and  spiking  slight- 
ingly of  all  traaitionary  and  historical  testimony — forgetting  that 
the  Bible,  which  they  erroneously  place  in  opposition  to  tradition, 
is  accredited  to  them  in  no  small  degree  by  that  very  tradition. 
The  voice  of  the  Church  is  of  weight  It  is  not  lightly  to  be 
rejected ;  nor  because  its  authority  has  been  exalted  too  highly, 
ought  we  to  think  it  of  small  importance.  In  matters  of  historical 
fact,  the  testimony  of  antiquity  is  the  foundation  on  which  we 
must  rest,  and  thus  in  this  case  the  testimony  of  the  Church  must 
determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  canonical  in  the  sense  we  hare 
given  to  the  word.  -  The  further  question,  whether  what  is  ca- 
nonical is  also  true  and  rightly  authoritative,  is  one  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  view,  no  Church  authority  can  settle.  ITiis,  it  is  the 
high  prerogative  and  solemn  duty  of  each  individual  man  to  de- 
termine for  himself. 

.  In  the  present  inquiry  then,  our  first  and  chief  appeal  is  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Church — ^not  to  its  decisions  by  Councils  merely, 
nor  to  its  decisions  in  any  way  as  being  authoritative  and  final,  in 
respect  to  what  a  man  is  to  believe  ;  but  to  the  testimony  that  we 
can  gather  from  its  history  as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  viz.,  what  have 
been  the  views  of  Christians  in  general  in  reference  to  their  accre- 
dited writings  in  past  ages — especially  in  the  earliest  times.  K 
that  testimony  were  uniform  and  consistent,  if  there  were  but  one 
voice,  the  question  before  us  would  be  settled ;  if  the  far^fa^a^ 
test  of  Vincentius  of  Lerins  {qiiod  ubiqncj  quod  semper^  quod  ob 
omnibus)  were  fulfilled,  since  this  is  a  case  to  which  it  might  pro- 
perly be  applied,  it  would  absolutely  determine  the  matter.  When 
we  ask  what  books  are  regarded  as  forming  the  authoritatiVe 
standard,  if  there  were  an  answer  which  had  been  given  '  every- 
where and  always  and  by  all,'  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
listen  to  it.  But  every  one  knows  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  there 
are  books  deemed  canonical  by  some,  and  rejected  by  other  large 
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sections  of  the  Church.  And  consequently  we  have  to  weigh 
conflicting  claims,  to  look  further  than  the  mere  fact  that  certain 
books  haye  been  deemed  canonical,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
grounds  on  which  some  of  these  books  have  been  received  into 
the  canon  by  some,  and  have  been  rejected  from  it  by  others. 
Our  first  and  main  inquiry  will  still  be  an  historical  one  ;  and  we 
shall  find  that  we  need  scarcely,  if  at  all,  go  beyond  the  ground 
of  history.  When  we  do,  it  will  be  rather  to  confirm  its  decision, 
than  by  any  independent  inquiry  of  our  own  to  ascertain  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  the  books  claiming  to  be  canonical — that^  as 
we  have  said,  is  a  subject  which  must  hereafter  engage  our  atten- 
tion. At  present  we  wish  to  ascertain  what  ai*e  the  accredited 
documents  of  the  Church,  and  in  case  of  dispute  on  this  point, 
which  amongst  rival  claimants  we  are  to  receive  and  which  we  must 
reject. 

With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  books  forming  the 
Canon  have  come  down  to  us  accredited  by  the  authority  of  the 
Jewish  Church.  According  to  Jewish  tradition  the  formation  of 
the  Canon  was  the  work  of  Ezra  and  the  ^  Great  Synagogue.' 
We  are  not  inclined  to  rely  so  firmly  on  this  tradition  as  many 
have  done.  The  Jewish  accounts  of  Ezra's  services  are  unques- 
tionably mixed  up  with  much  that  is  fabulous.  And  further, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  books  previously  written 
formed  a  canon,  or  ascertained  collection,  before  the  time  of  Ezra. 
The  historical  ground  of  the  tradition  we  take  to  be  that  Ezra,  on 
the  return  of  tne  Jews  from  the  captivity,  had  the  chief  authority 
in  the  direction  of  religious  a£Ssiirs,  and  of  course  was  careful  to 
preserve  and  keep  entire  the  collection  of  sacred  books.  The 
tradition  assumes  more  than  this,  viz.,  that  Ezra  formed  and 
settled  the  whole  Canon  as  a  prophet,  that  is,  under  special  divine 
direction  and  superintendence.  When  we  remember  that  there 
was  no  such  special  direction  ^ven  with  regard  to  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  it  was  so 
in  the  earlier  case. 

The  great  practical  inconvenience  of  resting  the  authority  of 
the  Jewish  Canon  on  the  fact  of  its  being  formed  by  Ezra  seems 
to  us  to  be  that  the  evidence  for  the  fact  is  at  least  not  without 
exception,  and  if  that  is  felt  to  fail,  the  proof  of  the  canonical 
authority  may  be  thought  to  fidl  with  it.  It  is  the  evil  of  at-* 
tempting  to  prove  too  much,  which  in  the  end  is  sure  to  damage 
the  cause  it  is  intended  to  serve.  It  matters  little,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  by  what  particular  man  or  body  of  men  the  Canon  was  finally 
determined.  All  that  we  need  to  know  is,  that  the  writings  whicn 
we  at  present  regard  as  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
thus  received  by  the  Jewish  Church.     Without  farther  inquiry 
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then  into  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Canon,  we  proceed  to  in« 
quire  what  was  the  Canon  before  the  time  of  Christ. 

T%e  books  which  constitute  the  Old  Testament  of  the  English 
Bible  are  those  which  also  constitute  the  HoIm^w  Scriptures; 
these,  and  these  only,  are  received  as  canonical  by  the  Jews,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  same  collection  was  thus 
received  by  their  fathers  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  It  will  be 
proper  to  notice  in  the  outset  the  Jewish  division  of  these  books 
mto  three  parts,  called  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Writings, 
or,  as  the  Greek  name  Hagiographa  expresses,  th&  Sacred 
Writings.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
the  second  is  divided  into  two  parts  called  the  former  and  the 
latter  prophets.  In  the  former  division  are  included  Joshua, 
Judges,  the  two  Books  of  Samuel,  and  two  Books  of  Kings ;  in 
the  latter,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  pro- 

!)hets  from  Hosea  to  Malachi,  in  the  same  order  as  they  are 
bund  in  our  English  Bibles.  The  third  portion — the-  Hagiographa 
— contains  all  the  other  books  in  the  following  order : — Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Job,  Solomon's  Song,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  the  two  Books  of  Chrcmicles. 
That  these  books  constituted  the  Jewish  Canon  we  have  ample 
proof.  The  only  point  of  question  is,  whether  certain  other  books 
which  are  found  in  the  Greek  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  not  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  should  be  also  included. 
Tliese  are  the  books  which  we  know  under  the  name  of  Apocrypha. 
They  consist  in  part  of  additions  to  the  received  books  of  Esther 
and  Daniel,  and  in  part  of  independent  works.  In  the  Greek 
translation  they  appear,  not  as  an  appendix,  but  as  they  do  also  in 
the  authorized  Latin  version,  mingled  up  with  the  other  books* 
There  seems  then  to  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  received  as  in 
some  sort  forming  part  of  the  Canon  by  those  who  used  the  Greek 
version,  that  is,  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria;  and  from  them  a 
large  portion  of  the  Christian  church  has  received  them.  Tlie 
question  then  which  we  have  to  ask  is,  Ought  we  to  receive  them? 
The  answer  to  this  question  will  partly  be  given  in  our  investiga- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  Jewish  Canon  in  general. 

Our  first  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  Canon  is  that  of  the 
New  Testament.  We  find  throughout  the  New  Testament  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  referred  to  as  a  well-known  and  authoritative 
collection  of  writings.  The  three-fold  division  which  we  have 
spoken  of  above  is  mentioned  by  our  Lord  himself  in  Luke  xxiv. 
44,  where  he  speaks  of '  all  things  written  concerning  himself  in 
the  law  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psafms.  Not  only 
do  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  assume  the  authority  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  books  are 
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quoted  or  referred  to  as  authoritative.  The  list  of  those  nc»t 
quoted  is  given  difierently  by  difierent  writers.  We  believe  the 
rollowing  will  be  found  a  complete  list  of  those  which  cannot  be 
certainly  identified  by  any  reference  in  the  New  Testament  :t— 
Ruth,  1  &  2  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations,  Obadiah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah, 
The  book  of  Ezekiel  is  sometimes  included  in  this  list,  but  though 
it  is  not  expressly  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  the  allusions  to 
it  in  the  Apocrypha  are  so  numerous  and  of  such  a  kind  that  we 
may  fairly  consider  the  book  to  be  identified  and  authenticated  by 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  those  which  we  have  men- 
tioned are  frequently  excluded  from  this  list  on  the  ground  of 
some  like  expressions  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  books  of  Chronicles,  which  are  often  regarded 
as  having  the  explicit  sanction  of  the  New  Testament  in  conse- 
quence of  events  in  Jewish  history  being  referred  to  which  are  there 
recorded.  There  is,  however,  no  reference  which  can  be  shown  to 
belong  peculiarly  to  these  books,  unless  indeed  it  be  Matt,  xxiii.  35, 
and  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke.  Most  of  the  other  books  not 
expressly  referred  to  are  short  treatises,  and,  instead  of  being  sur- 
prised at  the  number  not  mentioned,  we  might  rather  feel  astonished 
that  so  many  are  referred  to  and  identified  when  we  consider  that 
all  the  references  occur  incidentally.  On  the  other  hand,  not  one 
of  the  books  called  Apocrypha  is  cited,  or  even  distinctly  referred 
to,  by  any  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  sacred  writers  most  frequently  quote  from  the 
Greek  version,  in  which  these  writings  are  now  incorporated,  and 
in  which  they  were  probably  found  at  that  time. 

The  testimony  of  Josephus  respecting  the  Jewish  Sacred  Books 
is  very  valuable. 

'  We  have  not,'  he  says,  ^  myriads  of  books  discordant  and  disagree- 
ing, but  only  two-and -twenty  books,  containing  the  history  of  all  time, 
which  are  justly  believed  to  be  divine.  And  of  these  five  are  those  of 
Moses,  which  contain  both  the  laws  and  the  account  of  the  human 
race  from  its  origin  to  his  death.  This  period  is  but  little  less  than 
three  thousand  years.  And  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes,  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  £dng  of  the  Persians,  the  pro- 
phets who  succeeded  Moses  wrote  the  transactions  of  their  times  in 
thirteen  books ;  and  the  other  four  contain  hymns  to  God  aod  practical 
counsels  for  men.  And  from  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  to  our  own  days 
every  thing  has  been  written,  but  these  accounts  have  not  been  deemed 
worthy  of  the  same  credit  as  those  which  preceded  them,  because  the 
succession  of  the  prophets  was  not  certain.  And  how  greatly  we  trust 
to  our  own  writings  is  manifest  by  facts :  for  though  so  long  a  period 
has  now  passed  by,  no  one  has  dared  either  to  add  or  to  take  away  any- 
thing from  them,  or  to  alter  them ;  indeed,  it  is  implanted  in  all  Jews 
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from  their  vety  birth,  to  regard  these  as  the  commands  of  God,  and  to 
continue  in  them,  and  for  them,  if  needful,  willingly  to  die.'  ^ 

That  Josephus  does  not  include  the  Apocrypbal  books  in  his 
Canon  is  manifest.  This  is  the  more  to  be  noticed,  because  there 
can  be  no  doubt  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Septuagint  version, 
since  he  gives  an  account  oi  its  origin.  Thus  lar  is  clear.  But 
the  question  is  more  difficult,  whether  he  includes  all  the  books  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  in  our  English  version  amount  to  thirty- 
nine.  In  seeking  to  ascertain  what  are  the  books  he  refers  to,  it 
must  be  stated,  in  the  first  place,  that  twenty-two  was  fixed  upon 
by  the  Jewish  Rabbis  as  the  number  of  their  Sacred  Books, 
because  that  is  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet; 
and  the  books  were  made  to  agree  with  this  number  by  reckoning 
two  of  the  same  kind,  or  several  smaller  ones  tocetner,  as  one 
book :  thus  1  &  2  Samuel,  1  &  2  Kings,  1  &  2  Chronicles  were 
each  reckoned  as  one.  Thus,  too,  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
were  grouped  together  as  one  book.  It  is  likely,  further,  that 
Ruth  was  annexed  to  Judges,  Lamentations  to  Jeremiah,  and 
that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  reckoned  as  one.  In  this  way  the 
number  of  the  books  is  reduced  to  twenty-two.  Still  this  division 
does  not  agree  in  order  with  the  present  three-fold  division  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  is  certain  that  Josephus  must  have  reck- 
oned amongst  the  prophets  several  of  the  books  now  included  in 
the  Haffioffrapka,  and  we  may  most  probably  conjecture  that  these 
books  were  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Job  and 
Daniel.  The  arrangement  of  Josephus,  according  to  this  plan, 
will  stand  thus : — 


I.  The  Law. 

1.  Genesis. 

2.  Exodus. 

3.  Leviticus. 

4.  Numbers. 

5.  Deuteronomy. 

II.  Pbophets. 

1.  Joshua. 

2.  Judges,  with  Ruth. 

3.  Samuel  1  &  2. 

4.  Kings  1  &  2. 

5.  Isaiah. 

6.  Jeremiah,  with  Lamenta- 

tions. 


7.  Ezekiel. 

8.  Twelve  minor  prophets. 
Add   to  these   from   the  Hagio- 

g^pha : — 

9.  Chronicles  1  &  2. 

10.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

11.  Esther. 

12.  Job. 

13.  Daniel. 
HI.  Hymns. 

1.  Psalms. 

2.  Proverbs. 

3.  Ecclesiastes. 

4.  Song  of  Solomon. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  further  detail  of  the  testimonies 
for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     We  can  only  mention  that  Philo 
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quotes  most  of  them  as  authoritative,  but,  according  to  Home- 
mann,  does  not  ever  quote  firom  the  Apocryphal  books ;  and  that 
Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis  (a.d.  170),  gives  a  list  of  the  Jewish 
Sacred  Books  which  accords  with  our  present  Canon,  except  that 
he  omits  the  mention  of  Nehemiah,  Lamentations,  and  Esther. 
As  to  the  two  former,  it  is  most  probable  that  he,  as  we  have  seen 
reason  to  think  was  the  case  with  Josephus,  included  Nehemiah 
under  Ezra,  and  Lamentations  under  Jeremiah.  The  omission  of 
Esther  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for.  The  most  important  point 
in  his  testimony  is  that  he  mentions  none  of  the  Apocryphal 
books. 

Our  sketch  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  Jewish  Canon  rests 
has  at  the  same  time  shown  that  the  larger  collection  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  is  not  thus  verified,  in  so  far  as  it  difiers  from 
the  Hebrew  Canon.  Writers  of  the  Romish  Church,  however, 
endeavour  to  find  other  evidence  on  which  to  rest  the  claim  of  the 
Apocryphal  books.  Such  as  the  decisions  of  various  Councils, 
e.g.  that  of  Hippo,  a.d.  393,  and  of  Carthage,  a.d.  397  ;  the 
testimony  of  Augustine  Bishop  of  Hippo,  who  gives  a  list  includ- 
ing the  Apocryphal  books;  the  quotations  made  from  various 
Apocryphal  books  by  early  fathers ;  and  their  being  included  both 
in  the  Greek  Bible  and  in  the  Latin  version  of  it.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  even  in  the  Romish  Church  the  books 
which  we  call  Apocrypha  were  ever  regarded  generally  as  holding 
the  same  rank  with  the  other  part  of  the  canon,  indeed  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  distinguished  from  that  by  many  of  the  early 
fathers,  even  though  they  made  use  of  them.  The  (Usputes 
which  arose  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  led  to  a  formal  de- 
cision by  the  Council  of  Trent  aflSrming  the  canonical  authority 
of  all  tne  books  contained  in  the  Latin  version,  including  the 
Apocrypha,  and  also  of  the  unwritten  '  traditions '  preserved  by 
continual  succession  in  the  Catholic  Church.  After  enumerating 
all  these  books  the  decree  proceeds  thus — *  If  any  one  shall  not 
receive  these  books  entire  with  all  their  parts,  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  be  read  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  are  found  in 
the  ancient  Vulgate  Latin  edition,  as  sacred  and  canonical,  and 
shall  knowingly  and  advisedly  despise  the  aforesaid  traditions,  let 
him  be  anathema.'  This  decree  would  seem  derisive  as  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Romish  Church,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  books, 
but  also  the  version  which  it  regards  as  canonical.  Some  writers 
of  that  community  still  contend,  however,  that  this  decree  does 
not  place  the  Apocryphal  books,  which  they  name  *  Deutero- 
canonical,'  in  the  same  rank  with  those  recognized  by  the  Hebrew 
Canon.  They  maintain  that  it  ^mply  affirms  that  the  books 
ought  not  to  be  formally  distinguished  into  two  lists,  and  that 

they 
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they  aU  are  to  be  regarded  in  tbe  light  in  which  the  Churdi  bad 
been  aocustomed  theretofore  to  r^und  them ;  that  is,  according 
to  these  writers,  that  the  reading  of  the  Apocryphal  or  Deutero- 
canonical  books  in  the  churches  was  useful  for  uie  edification  of 
the  people,  but  that  they  were  not  of  sufficient  authority  for  tbe 
estaDlisnment  of  doctrines.*  This  seems  to  be  very  nearly  die 
yiew  taken  by  the  firamers  of  the  Articles  of  the  English  Church ; 
where  in  the  6th  Article  it  is  said,  ^  In  the  name  of  the  Hoty 
Scripture  we  do  understand  those  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  of  whose  authority  was  nerer  any  doubt  in  the 
Church ;'  then  follows  a  list  of  the  books  usually  designated  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  (where  Nehemiah  is  styled  the 
second  Book  of  Esdras) ;  and  the  Article  proceeds,  *•  And  the 
other  Books  (as  Hierome  saith)  the  Church  doth  read  for  example 
of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,  but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them 
to  establish  any  doctrine ;'  then  follows  a  list  of  the  books  usually 
termed  Apocrypha. 

Enough  has  probably  been  said  to  show  that  the  Apocryphal' 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  haye  no  valid  daim  to  be  placed 
upon  an  equal  footins  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  At  best, 
they  can  only  be  called  Deutero-canonical,  meaning  thereby  that 
they  have  been  received  by  some  as  in  some  sense  canomcal; 
they  cannot,  however,  substantiate  any  satisfactory  historiea) 
claim  even  to  this  title.  We  may  add  that  some  of  these  books 
themselves  seem  to  disclaim  any  such  authority.  Thus  the  writer 
of  the  Prologue  to  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  refers  to  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  under  the  threefold  division  which  we  have  noticed 
above,  but  does  not  give  the  least  bint  that  the  book  he  was  pub- 
lishing, written,  as  he  says,  by  his  grandfather,  was  to  be  included 
amongst  them.  So,  too,  the  writer  of  2  Maccabees  closes  hia 
history  by  saying,  '  Here  I  end  the  discourse,  and  if  [it  be  done] 
well  and  accurately,  it  is  what  I  wished,  but  if  meanly  an^ 
moderately,  this  was  what  I  could  attain.'  We  can  barely  allude 
to  other  Jewish  writmgs  which  have  still  less  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered canonical  than  those  termed  Apocrypha.  The  most 
miportent  of  these  is  the  book  of  Enoch.  This  work,  in  its  entire 
stete,  has  come  down  to  us  only  in  an  Ethiopic  translation,  copies 
ot  which  were  brought  over  to  this  country  by  the  traveller  Bruce. 
1  he  book  has  been  made  accessible  to  English  readers  by  Arcb- 
in  1  L^'^'t?''.^'  ""^"^  published  a  translation  of  it  into  English 
minf^^  K  T  }^  ^™^y  remarkable  as  containing  the  passage 
KvJl  ""t'  y^^^^^T  that  quotation  were  made  from  the 
WOK  ot  Jj^noch  as  it  now  exists,  is  a  question  the  discussion  of 

See  Jahn,  Introd.  in  V.  T.  §  29,  30. 
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which  we  cannot  at  present  enter  on.  However  this  may  be,  no 
one  who  reads  the  book  can  doubt  that  it  is  neither  a  genuine  nor 
an  authentic  production.  And  though  it  is  quoted  by  some  of 
the  fathers,  for  example,  Tertullian,  who  writes  in  defence  of  it, 
it  has  never  been  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  canon. 

We  come  now  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
clear  from  the  books  themselves  that  they  were  written,  not  only 
at  different  times  and  places,  but  for  different  and  distinct  com- 
mumties.  In  thb  respect  they  diflFer  remarkably  from  the  books 
constituting  the  Old  Testament.  The  latter  were  the  authorized 
religious  documents  of  the  whole  Jewish  people,  and  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  the  most  important  portions  of  them 
at  least  were  from  the  time  of  their  publication  received  by  the 
Jewish  Church  as  constituting  parts  of  the  body  of  Divine  writings 
— that  is,  as  forming  from  time  to  time  their  canon.  In  respect, 
however,  to  the  Christian  writings  there  were  no  means  of  thus 
assembling  them  immediately  together  ;  they  were  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  all  Christians,  but  of  distinct  churches  widely  sepsutited 
from  each  other.  The  earliest  instruction  of  the  different  Christian 
Churches  must  of  necessity  have  been  oral,  with  regard  both  to 
the  facts  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Each  community 
would  naturally  prize  most  highly  such  written  instructions  as 
they  received  from  their  first  teachers,  and  especially  those  which 
were  given  to  them  by  the  Apostles.  Thus  it  would  be  with  the 
epistles  which  Paul  and  other  Apostles  addressed  to  different 
communities  or  individuals.  It  would  be  natural,  as  the  first 
living  teachers  and  eye-witnesses  were  gradually  withdrawn  by 
death,  that  their  written  instructions  should  be  even  more  eagerly 
sought  for  and  more  highly  valued.  Those  churches  which  had 
not  any  such  written  documents  of  their  own  would  naturally 
seek  to  obtain  copies  of  writings  in  the  possession  of  other  more 
favoured  churches ;  and  these,  too,  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  apostolic  instructions  addressed  to  other  communities.  Thus, 
in  very  early  times,  collections  of  such  writings,  more  or  less 
complete,  would  be  formed.  In  the  same  way  the  Gospels  written 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  though  not  especially  addressed  to 
different  Christian  communities,  would  in  no  long  period  be  col- 
lected together,  that  as  full  an  account  as  possible  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus  might  be  in  the  hands  of  the  disciples.  We  may  further 
regard  it  as  exceedingly  probable  that  there  would  be  other 
writings  than  those  which  were  finally  received  into  the  canon 
held  in  esteem  by  particular  churches  to  whom  they  might  have 
been  addressed  or  with  whom  they  might  have  originated.  Still 
further  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  if  we  found  that  the  eager 
ilesire   to   possess  written  memorials  from  the  founders  of  the 
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Christian  fiuth  should  occasion  either  imperfiset  traditions  or  even' 
pure  inyentions  to  be  written  down,  ana  given  forth  under  the^ 
assumed  sanction  of  some  apostolic  name. 

All  these  circumstances,  which  beforehand  we  mi^t  expect, 
are  found  to  have  really  taken  place  in  the  coarse  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  canon.  The  earliest  Christian  writers  refer  to  or  quote 
single  books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  do  not  refer  to  it  as  a  whole. 
The  earliest  names  for  the  collected  books  were  ^  the  Gospel,' 
under  which  title  was  included  the  evangelical  narratives,  and 
*  the  Apostle,'  which  contained  the  epistles  and  other  books.- 
How  soon  such  collections  were  made  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
ascertain.  The  old  Sjriac  version,  named  tne  PeskUoy  may 
certainly  be  taken  as  containing  the  most  ancient  collection  that 
has  come  down  to  our  times.  In  it  we  find  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  except  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude,  and  the 
Apocalypse.  This  version  carries  us  back  to  a  period  as  early 
in  all  probability  as  the  second  century.  It  is  certain,  too,  that 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  CSuristian  writers  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  centuries.  TertuUian,  for 
instance,  not  only  classes  the  sacred  writings  under  the  two  divi- 
sions we  have  mentioned  as  the  ^  Gospel  of  the  Lord '  and  the 
^  Letters  of  the  Apostle,'  but  quotes  from  or  refers  to  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  except  Philemon,  2  Peter^  and 
3  John. 

We  must  refer  to  this  period  a  fragment  discovered  by  Mura- 
tori,  and  attributed  by  him  to  Caius  Presbyter  of  Rome  (about 
A.D.  196),  which  contains,  if  not  the  earliest,  certainly  one  of  the 
first  lists  of  canonical  books  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 
In  this  list  we  find  nearly  all  the  canonical  books  in  their  present 
order,  together  with  some  which  we  look  upon  as  apocryphal. 
The  list  omits  all  mention  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  both 
Epistles  of  Peter,  that  of  James,  and  one  of  John's  Epistles. 

The  firagment  commences  with  Luke's  Gospel,  which  it  speaks 
of  as  being  the  third.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  conclude  that 
Matthew  and  Mark  were  originally  included  in  the  list.     It 


document  proceeds — 

*  The  Apocalypse  also  of  John  and  of  Peter  we  receive  only 
thus  far,  that  some  amongst  us  are  unwilling  that  they  should  be  read 
in  the .  church.  But  the  Shepherd  Hermas  wrote  very  lately  in  our 
own  times  in  the  city  of  Home ;  his  brother  Pius,  the  bishop,  occupy- 
ing the  chair  in  the  church  of  the  city  of  Rome.  And  thus  it  be- 
hoves 
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hoves  indeed  that  it  should  be  read  ;  but  that  it  should  be  published 
in  the  chiurch  to  the  people  is  possible  neither  amougst  the  prophets, 
their  number  being  completed,  nor  amongst  the  Apostles  to  the  end 
of  time.' 

The  last  sentence  is  obscure  ;  we  have  given  it  as  literally  as  we 
could.  It  seems  to  show  that  the  book,  though  read,  was  not 
reckoned  in  the  canon. 

In  the  list  given  in  the  Apostolic  Constitiitions,  which,  though 
a  spurious  document,  is  probably  not  later  than  the  latter  part 
of  the  third  century,  the  Apocalypse  is  omitted ;  and  the  two 
Epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome  and  the  Constitutions  themselves, 
which  profess  to  be  written  down  by  him,  are  included. 

The  list  of  books,  received  as  canonical  by  Origen,  who  died 
A.D.  254,  is  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius.  It  mentions  Paul's 
Epistles  generally,  and  refers  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  him 
in  substance,  but  considers  it  to  have  been  written  down  by 
some  one  else.  No  mention  is  made  of  James  or  Jude,  though 
Origen  refers  to  both  of  them  in  his  own  writings,  yet  with  some 
degree  of  doubt.  He  mentions  also  doubtfully  the  2nd  Epistle 
of  Peter  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  Epistles  of  John.  In  other 
respects  his  canon  is  that  which  is  generally  received. 

We  come  now  to  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Csesarea  (died  a  d.  340). 
To  him  we  are  indebted,  not  only  for  the  canon  of  Origen,  just 
cited,  but  for  the  most  complete  account  of  the  view  taken  by  the 
Ancient  Church  of  the  canonical  writings.  His  testimony  is  so 
important  and  so  full,  that  we  shall  give  it  at  length  : — 

'  It  will  be  fitting  here,'  he  says,  ^  to  sum  up  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  which  have  been  spoken  of ;  and  in  the  first  place, 
we  must  set  down  the  holy  quaternion  of  the  Gospels.  There  follows 
these  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  after  that  are  to  be 
classed  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  following  which  what  is  considered  the 
first  Epistle  of  John,  and  likewise  that  of  Peter  are  to  be  ratified. 
To  these  is  to  be  added,  if  at  least  it  should  appear  so,  the  Apo- 
calypse of  John,  the  opinions  concerning  which  we  will  refer  to  in 
their  place.  And  these  are  amongst  the  books  universally  acknowledged 
(Jibmologoumena),  But  of  those  that  are  objected  to  {antilegomena), 
but  yet  recognized  by  the  many,  there  are,  that  which  is  called  the 
Epistle  of  James,  and  that  of  Jude,  likewise  the  second  Epistle  of 
Peter,  and  those  that  are  named  the  second  and  third  of  John,  whether 
they  are  the  writings  of  the  Evangelist  or  of  some  one  else  having 
the  same  name.  Amongst  the  spurious  (nothoi)  let  there  be  classed 
both  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  that  which  is  called  the  Shep- 
herd, and  tiie  Revelation  of  Peter,  and  with  these  what  is  considered 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  the  teaching  so  called  of  the  Apostles  ; 
and  further,  as  was  said,  the  Revelation  of  John  if  it  should  appear 
so ;  which  some,  as  was  said,  reject,  but  others  decide  to  be  amongst 
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tho6e  Qoivenally  acknowledged :  and  now  amongst  tiiese  sonie  also 
clan  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  whiefa  diiefly  thoee  of  the 
Hebrews  who  have  received  Christ  delight  in.  All  these  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  writings  objected  to  (antUegomend).  Yet  we 
have  of  necessity  made  a  list  of  these  also,  distinguishing  between  the 
writings  which  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  are  true,  and 
genuine,  and  agreed  upon,  and  the  others  beside  these,  not  received  into 
the  Testament,  but  objected  to,  and  yet  by  most  ecclesiastical  writers 
recognized,  that  we  may  have  the  means  of  knowing  both  these  and 
those  writings  which  are  put  forth  by  the  heretics  under  the  name  of 
the  Apostles,  such  as  those  containing  the  Grospeb  of  Peter,  and  of 
Thomas,  and  of  Matthias,  or  of  some  others  besides  these,  or  the  Acts 
of  Andrew,  and  John,  and  of  the  other  Apostles ;  not  one  of  which 
any  man  in  the  list  of  those  who  are  in  the  succession  of  the  Church 
ever  thouglit  fit  to  mention  at  all;  and  besides,  both  the  style  of  writing, 
so  different  from  the  Apostolic  manner,  and  the  sentiment  and  the 
character  of  the  things  brought  forward  in  them,  so  very  dissimilar 
from  true  orthodoxy,  clearly  establish  that  they  are  the  fictions  of 
heretical  men.  Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  placed  even  amongst 
the  spurious  books,  but  are  to  be  renounced  as  altogether  absurd  and 
impious.'^ 

We  see  then  that  Eusebius  divided  all  the  writings  which  laid 
any  claim  to  be  considered  as  authoritative  in  the  Church  into  three 
classes : — 1.  Those  universally  acknowledged.     2.  Those  objected 
to  ;  and  3.  The  heretical.     The  last  he  wholly  rejects.     The  first 
contains  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  [fourteen]  Epistles  of  Paul 
(thus  including  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  the  1st  Epistle  of 
John,  and  1st  of  Peter.     These  he  terms  universally  acknow- 
ledged {homologoumena).     That  he  intends  to  attribute  fourteen 
Epistles  to  Paul,  is  manifest  from  other  parts  of  his  works,  eg- 
*  the  fourteen  Epistles  [of  Paul]  are  manifest  and  clear.'   In  other 
places  he  mentions  that  objections  had  been  made  to  the  Pauline 
origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  refers  to  the  hypothesis 
that  it  had  been  written  by  Paul  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by 
some  one  else  into  Greek.     There  is,  therefore,  ample  reason  for 
concluding  that  in  his  list  he  included  it  under  the  designation  of 
Paul's  Epistles.    The  second  class,  those  which  have  been  objected 
to  {antilegomena)y  he  subdivides  into  two  distinct  parts  :   1.  Those 
which  though  objected  to  were  yet  recognized  by  the  many  ;  9sA 
2.  The  spurious  books.     In  the  first  division  we  find  all  the  re- 
maining books  of  our  present  canon  ;  in  the  second  'those  which, 
though  sometimes  read  and  sometimes  included  in  the  lists  of 
^cred  books,  were  yet  never  generally  sanctioned  as  authoritative. 
The  Church  gradually,  but  very  decidedly,  divided  this  class  in  pre- 
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cisely  the  same  way  as  Eusebius  has  done ;  and  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  two  divisions  became  continually  more  clear.  All 
the  books  *  objected  to,  but  yet  acknowledged  by  the  many,'  were 
soon  reckoned  as  canonical,  and  all  the  '  spurious'  were  soon  com- 
pletely cast  aside,  and  their  claim  to  canonical  authority  disal- 
lowed— after  which  they  gradually  sank  into  disuse.  It  should 
be  remarked,  that  the  term  antilegomena  is  very  commonly  spoken 
of  as  employed  by  Eusebius  in  reference  only  to  the  books  now 
received  into  the  canon,  the  authority  of  which  in  early  times  was 
considered  doubtful.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  view  we  have  given 
is  that  taken  by  Eusebius  himself.  Later  ages  and  more  critical 
investigations  have  separated  between  the  valuable  and  the  com- 
paratively worthless  in  this  class ;  and  whilst  the  former  are  by 
this  separation  raised  to  the  rank  of  canonical  writings,  the  latter 
are  definitively  rejected.  Thus  the  writings  which  Eusebius  places 
in  juxtaposition,  are  now  considered  widely  apart.  It  well  de- 
serves our  consideration  that  subsequent  ages  have  only  served  to 
confirm  his  judgment  of  the  whole  subject.  Out  of  the  class  of 
those  '  objected  to,'  all  that  Eusebius  speaks  of  favourably  have 
been  received,  and  all  that  he  considers  spurious  have  been  re- 
jected. There  could  be  no  more  striking  proof  of  the  care  and 
the  skill  exercised  by  the  early  church  in  their  determination  of 
the  canon.  The  treatment  of  the  Apocalypse  by  Eusebius  is 
curious,  and  deserves  to  be  noted.  He  classes  it,  though  with  an 
expression  of  doubt,  amongst  the  books  imiversally  received,  and 
mentions  it  again  in  case  its  place  there  should  be  disallowed, 
not  with  the  better  part  of  the  antileffomena^'hut  with  the  spurious. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  both  advocates  and  opponents  of 
this  book  took  higher  ground  respecting  it  than  was  taken  in  re- 
ference to  any  other  book,  the  canonical  authority  of  which  was ' 
impugned.  Whilst  some  claimed  for  it  a  degree  of  authority 
which  was  not  claimed  for  these,  others  altogether  rejected  it  as 
unworthy  of  even  a  secondary  place.  Eusebius  himself  seems,  in 
fact,  to  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  author  of  the  book.  But  his 
including  it  amongst  the  Homoloffoumena,  even  though  doubtfully, 
shows  that  it  was  at  least  very  generally  received  in  his  day. 

We  see  the  increasing  consistency  of  the  canon  in  the  writings 
of  Athanasius.  His  list  included  all  the  present  canonical  books, 
neither  more  nor  less ;  the  only  difierence  being  in  their  order ; 
the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  came  immediately  after  the  Acts,  then 
*  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul,'  i  e.  including  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  them  now,  except  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  comes  immediately  after  2  Thessalonians. 
He  afterwards  mentions,  together  with  some  books  of  the  Jewish 
Apocrypha,  the  books  '  called  tlie  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  and 
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the  Shepherd,'  as  not  indeed  eanonieal;  bat  yet  condndve  to  in- 
struction in  piety.  Here,  then,  we  see,  that  the  interval  of  sepa- 
ration between  canonical  and  iincanonical  has  become  wider. 

After  this  time,  scarcely  any  list  contains  any  apocryphal  work 
of  the  New  Testament  Ibe  chief  difierenoe  between  them  is  in 
respect  to  the  Apocalypse.  Thus  in  the  fourth  century  this  book 
is  omitted  in  the  list  given  by  the  Laodicean  Council,  and  that  by 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  included  in  the  canon  as  gi^^by  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  by  Epiphanius,  and  by  Jerome."  After  this 
time  lists  of  the  canonical  books  are  frequent,  nearly  all  contam- 
mg  the  Apocalypse,  whilst  a  few  include  some  one  or  two  of  the 
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There  is,  however,  after  all,  not  one  of  the  uncanomcaJ  books, 
the   claims  of  which   deserve   our  serious  attention.     We  liaa 
thought  of  discussing  somewhat  in  detail  the  pretensions  of  to 
books  that  have  now  and  then  been  included  in  the  Canonical  Ca- 
talogue.    But  having  arrived  at  this  stage  of  our  investigation, 
we  feel  that  such  a  discussion  would  be  both  tedious  and  useless. 
We  have  seen  that  there  is  not  one  treatise  omitted  from  the  pre- 
sent New  Testament  canon  that  can  with  any  degree  of  plausi- 
bility claim  to  have  a  place  there  on  the  strength  of  histoncai 
testimony.     And  it  is  to  this  point  that  our  investigation  has  been 
almost  exclusively  confined.     If  now  for  a  moment  we  step  beyond 
these  limits,  and  look  at  the  style  and  general  character  of  the 
New  Testament  apocrypha,  we  shall  only  have  the  verdict  of  the 
Church  confirmed.     We  shall  see  everywhere  in  the  extra-cano- 
nical writings  striking  evidences  of  tfie  wide  diflTerence  between 
them  and  the  canonical   books — diflerences  affecting   the  whole 
colour  and  tone  of  the  compositions  ;  differences  of  such  a  kind  as 
that  while  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  seem  to  speak  to  us 
in   the  tone   of  one   who  has  authority,  these  seem  to  give  the 
same  lessons  at  second  hand — or  differences  of  such  a  kind  as  that 
while  the  canonical  narratives  state  facts  the  most  astonishing  ib 
the  simplest  manner,  and  so  as  to  show  that  the  statements  are 
made  merely  because  they  are  true,  these  are  ever  pressing  upon 
us  with  wonders  related  for  no  conceivable  purpose  but  to  asto- 
nish us.     Many  of  the  apocryphal  books  are  clearly  spurious; 
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indeed,  just  such  in  substance  as  a  good  man  and  an  influential 
pastor  might  send  to  a  community  of  Christians  at  present,  whose 
spiritual  welfare  he  sought,  ana  over  whom  he  had  influence- 
But  even  if  the  extra-canonical  writings  were  ten  times  more  va- 
luable and  important  than  any  of  them  are,  they  would  be  utterly 
useless  as  authoritative  documents,  their  testimony  could  decide 
no  disputed  point,  on  the  simple  ground  that  their  authority  is  not 
recognized.  They  may  be  admitted  as  evidence — they  cannot 
give  sentence  as  judges.  If  their  teaching  agrees  with  that  of  the 
canonical  books,  it  is  on  the  ground  of  this  agreement,  and  not 
from  any  weight  in  their  testimony  that  their  statements  are  to  be 
received. 

We  may  then  be  assured  that  all  the  Christian  writings  which 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  authoritative,  are  in  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament.  And  further,  that  all  the  writings  which  we 
have  valid  grounds  for  judging  that  the  Jews  received  as  of 
Divine  authority,  are  included  in  that  of  the  Old  Testament. 
We  have  thus  cleared  our  way  to  the  more  special  examination  of 
these  books,  with  the  certainty  that  we  are  not  omitting  any  au- 
thoritative record  of  the  Divine  will.  It  will  be  our  task  now  to 
ascertain  whether  these  books,  each  and  all  having  thus  a  prima 
fade  claim  on  our  attention,  are  to  be  regarded  as  true ;  first  his- 
torically, and  then  in  the  far  higher  sense  of  being  a  revelation 
from  God.  Meanwhile  we  may  well  pause  here  and  admire  the 
goodness  of  Divine  providence — in  having  thus  without  miracle, 
by  natural  means,  selected  and  kept  entire,  and  marked  out  by  so 
decided  a  line  of  separation  from  all  other  writings  existing  in  the 
world,  those  books  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  con- 
taining the  authoritative  declarations  of  Divine  truth.  Written  in 
different  languages,  in  ages  distant  from  each  other  and  from  eur 
own,  in  countries  widely  separated,  addressed  to  nations,  pro- 
vinces, cities,  individuals ;  scattered  abroad,  and  apparently  left 
to  all  the  changes  of  time  and  circumstance  in  the  wide  world ; 
they  have  survived  all  accidents,  they  have  out-lived  the  changes 
of  nations,  the  heresies  of  doctrine,  the  attacks  of  enemies,  and 
stand  out  preserved  and  kept  distinct  by  the  overruling  providence 
of  Him  who  worketh  all  thmgs  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
that  they  may  transmit  some  portion  of  that  will  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  may  thus  be  the  means  of  enlightening,  and 
purifying,  and  saving  men  to  the  end  of  time. 

F.W.  G. 
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ON  THE 

INTERPRETATION    OF    1    CORINTHIANS, 

Chap.  vii.  25-40, 

The  interpretation  of  this  passage,  which  has  been  generally 
adopted  by  commentators,  is  that  which  refers  the  word  virgin,  in 
the  36th  verse,  to  an  unmarried  daughter  or  ward,  and  which 
explains  the  expression  '  behaveth  himself  uncomely '  in  that  verse, 
by  the  father  or  guardian  keeping  such  a  person  from  marrying 
under  circumstances  that  might  savour  of  cruelty,  or  injustice,  or 
harshness,  or  that  might  constitute  his  so  doing  imprudent  or 
inconsiderate. 

Locke  and  Whitby,  indeed,  refer  the  expression  to  a  man's  own 
conduct  to  himself,  and  to  the  exercise  of  a  due  regard  for  his 
own  feelings  and  happiness  in  determining  whether  he  wiH  remain 
unmarried  or  not ;  and  Doddridge  also  at  one  time  adopted  this 
view,  but  the  first  mentioned  is,  I  believe,  the  one  now  almost 
universally  received. 

I  think,  however,  that  neither  of  these  can  fairly,  and  without 
considerable  violence  to  the  phraseology,  be  received,  and  that 
the  passage  is  susceptible  of  another  interpretation  more  consistent 
with  the  general  tenour  of  the  Apostle's  address,  and  which,  so  far 
from  requiring  any  force  to  produce  a  consistency  between  the 
different  words  employed,  will  give  to  each  form  by  which  the 
expression  is  varied,  its  proper  and  peculiar  shade  of  meaning. 

In  endeavouring  to  prove  this  it  may,  perhaps,  be  best  to  point 
out  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  phraseology  which  seem  to  throw 
an  ambiguity  over  the  passage,  and  to  notice  the  hitherto  proposed 
interpretations  no  farther  than  as  they  may  be  thought  to  obviate 
the  difficulties  or  to  leave  them  untouched. 

The  first  difficulty  occurs  in  the  paragraph  beginning  with  the 
25th  verse,  *  Now  concerning  virgins,'  and  ending  with  the  words 
*  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  be  so,'  in  the  26th,  in  which  the  Apostle 
begins  with  speaking  of  virgins  as  a  class,  and  ends  with  what 
seems  irrelevant  or  unconnected,  namely  a  decision  respecting  the 
case  of  a  man.  Another  diversity  in  the  language  is  found  in  the 
34th  verse,  the  introductory  clause  of  which  states  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  a  wife  and  a  virgin,  while  in  the  concluding 
clause  the  word  ayocfjio^,  the  unmarried  woman,  is  used  instead  of 
^apOevof.     This  may  be,  however,  accounted  for  on  the  ground 

that 
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tbat  the  fonner  word  marks  more  forcibly  the  antithesis  to  the 
word  y'aywfityoLsa^  or  the  married  woman. 

The  next  difficulty  arises  from  the  word  yafji,eircu(rxvy  let  them 
marry,  at  the  end  of  the  36th  verse.  Two  persons  are  certainly 
spoken  of  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse ;  and  if  they  were  the 
parties  to  whom  it  was  supposed  that  the  words,  let  them  marry, 
applied,  there  would  be  no  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  plural 
verb.  This  however  is  not  the  supposition,  according  to  the 
generally  received  interpretation,  and  the  difficulty  can  only  be 
evaded  so  as  to  harmonize  with  that  by  conjecturing  that  the 
Apostle,  after  speaking  of  a  special  case,  concluded  by  saying,  let 
them  marry,  that  is,  virgins,  at  large  or  under  such  circumstances, 
or  by  introducing  a  third  party  not  hitherto  or  subsequently 
spoken  of,  and  explaining  the  let  them  marry,  by  let  the  virgin  in 
question,  and  he  who  seeks  her  in  wedlock,  marry.  Both  of  these 
explanations  are. attended  with  difficulty,  nor  does  either  of  them 
present  what  may  be  called  an  obvious  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
plural  verb ;  but  they  seem  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  words 
that  follow,  which  evidently  refer  to  a  struggle  in  a  man's  own 
mind,  and  one  of  a  very  different  character  from  what  he  would 
entertain  in  deciding  whether  be  would  give  an  unmarried 
daughter  or  ward  in  marriage.  If  this  was  the  matter  at  issue,  it 
would  be  natural  to  expect  that,  if  any  reference  was  made  by  the 
Apostle  to  the  guardian's  office  or  duty  in  the  matter,  his  judg- 
ment, and  discretion,  and  regard  for  her  welfare,  would  be  the 
topics  and  not  his  ^  standing  stedfast  in  his  own  heart,'  ^  having  no 
necessity,'  '  having  power  over  his  own  wiU^  &c.  No  language 
could  be  used  more  forcibly  significant  of  the  requisite  considera- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  individual  who  was  to  decide  whether  he 
or  she  herself  should  remain  unmarried,  none  more  harsh  or 
inappropriate  in  expressing  the  part  to  be  taken  by  a  jmrent  or 
guardian  in  deciding  whether  a  daughter  or  ward  should  do  so. 
Can  we  suppose  that  the  Apostle,  immediately  after  having  dis- 
avowed all  wish  or  intention  to  cast  a  snare  upon  those  whom  he 
addresses,  by  making  celibacy  a  matter  of  divine  or  apostolical 
obligation,  thus  admitting 'that  any  celibacy  but  a  voluntary  one 
was  an  unjustifiable  snare,  and  after  declaring  that  he  only  advised 
it  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  would  sanction, 
much  less  counsel,  that  a  parent  or  guardian  should  make  the 
celibacy  of  their  daughter  or  ward  to  depend,  not  upon  the  being 
or  standing  '  firm  in  heart,'  ^  gS^ouof  iv  rip  x«^Si^,'  ^  not  having 
necessity,'  '  /a^  ex^**  ondyK^n^^  the  having  '  power  over  their  own 
proper  or  individual  will,'  '  V^walay  wre^i  tow  1  S  /o  f  SsXtipiaToF  * 
ef  we  parties  themselves,  but  on  that  of  others.  All  these  clearly 
point  out  that  they  refer  to  a  decision  connected  with  the  indi- 
viduals' 
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viduals*  own  quaJifications,  and  to  the  question  of  their  own 
celibacy  or  marriage. 

There  is  also  a  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  conclusion  of 
this  verse  which  is  not  preserved  in  the  received  translation.  The 
words  in  the  original  are  xal  rovro  xex^ixsv  Iv  rrf  xapil^  avrov, 
rot)  Tifi^Eiy,  and  are  translated  in  our  version,  and  nath  so  decreed 
in  his  heart  that  he  will  keep  his  virgin.  But  more  strictly  it 
should  be,  and  hath  decided  this,  i.  e,  this  thing  or  point  in  his 
own  heart,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  his  virgin.  This  structure,  so 
far  as  it  can  influence  the  subject,  tends  to  confirm  the  view  that 
the  decision  is  one  in  a  man*s  own  mind  of  his  own  final  opinion 
or  firmness  in  selecting  and  adhering  to  a  celibate  life,  but  a 
decision  upon  this  point,  entered  into  not  merely  on  its  own 
account,  and  with  reierence  to  himself  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of 
some  ulterior  object  and  witli  a  referei^ce  to  theposition  and 
interests  of  another  party,  that  is,  of  the  virgin.  The  following 
verse  distinctly  proves  that  the  decision  is  connected  with  the 
fature  prospects  of  the  virgin  by  the  use  of  the  word  Ixyapti^oiy, 
giving  in  marriage,  and  m  this  respect  it  harmonizes  with  the 
interpretation  which  refers  the  whole  passage  to  a  parent  or 
guardian's  decision  respecting  his  daughter  or  ward ;  but  to  this 
interpretation  we  have  already  seen  that  the  word  yafxeirctiffaif 
opposes  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  terms  and  structure  of  the 
37th  verse,  almost  insuperable  oUections.  These  considerations 
have  led  some  commentators  to  refer  the  word  iraqBiyov  to  a  man's 
unmarried  state ;  but  while  we  must  admit  the  force  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  led  them  to  seek  for  some  other  interpretation  than 
that  which  has  been  considered,  there  seem  to  be  still  greater 
objections  to  that  which  has  been  proposed  in  its  place,  for  it 
requires  no  small  violence  to  the  language  to  translate  *  koxnt^ov^i^ 
zm  r^y  9raf Oevoy,'  to  act  an  unbecoming  or  unjust  part  to  himself 
by  continuing  in  his  married  state,  and  ^  TiopTv  r^y  ioLvrov  wap- 
devoy,'  to  keep  himself  ungle,  and  ^  Ex^a/Ai^o/y,    he  that  marrieth. 

From  an  examination  of  the  whole  passage  it  would  appear  that 
an  interpretation  is  called  for  in  which  the  position,  interests,  and 
prospects  of  two  parties  will  be  shown  to  be  concerned,  and  so 
connected  and  involved,  as  to  afibrd  an  obvious  and  natural  sense 
to  the  expression  dax'^tJLovetv  svl  rvv  vra^dlyoy,  behave  himself 
unseemly  to  his  virgin,  and  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
plural  verb  yap.eircj<Tavj  let  them  marry.  It  should  also  ^ve  to 
the  expressions  e^auos^  firm,  &c.,  in  the  37th  verse,  such  a  con- 
nection as  will  agree  with  their  evident  import  and  due  significancy 
as  applying  to  a  decision  in  a  person's  own  mipd  respecting  ms 
choice  of,  and  adherence  to,  a  state  of  celibacy,  while  it  preserves 
the  force  of  the  structure,  tvsKa  rod  TnpwLM^  by  attributing  the 

necessity 
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necessity  or  cause  of  this  decision  to  be  not  merely  the  question  of 
a  man's  marrying  or  not,  and  a  regard  for  his  own  prospects,  but 
its  h&ving  a  reference  to  some  other  object  and  to  the  interests  and 
prospects  of  another  person.  It  is  also  requisite  that  the  interpre- 
tation should  be  such  as  calls  for  the  use  of  the  word  exyapti'^wv, 
in  the  38th  veree,  or,  if  we  receive  Griesbach's  reading,  of  Ijtya- 
/xt^wv  in  the  first,  and  yoif^t^Mv  in  the  last  clause  of  that  verse. 

The  word  i^^yL^iarat  in  the  34th  verse,  which  seems  to  be  an 
emphatic  word  and  the  absence  of  any  connective  particle  to  join 
it  with  what  precedes,  is  another  point  worthy  of  notice.  If  the 
Apostle  had  intended  nothing  more  than  to  assert  that  the  obser- 
vation respecting  the  immunity  from  worldly  carefulness  which 
characteri2ed  the  unmarried  man,  applied  to  the  virgin  or 
unmarried  woman  also,  it  would  have  been  quite  suflScient  to  have 
prefixed  the  word  ovrm  to  ^  iya/Aof,  and  indeed  this  would  have 
been  the  natural  expression.  Even  if  the  introduction  of  the  word 
fjLSfji.£pi<rrai  was  intended  to  assert  more  strongly  that  the  same 
difierence  in  devotedness  prevailed  between  married  and  unmarried 
men  that  existed  between  married  and  unmarried  women,  this 
does  not  account  for  the  absence  of  some  connective  particle,  such 
as  $E,  corresponding  with  the  English  also,  which  seems  to  be 
required  between  paragraphs  in  such  a  relation  as  that  in  which 
verses  32  and  33  would  stand  to  verse  34.  The  absence  of  any 
such  particle,  so  far  as  it  can  exercise  any  influence,  tends  to 
separate  the  34th  verse  from  its  immediately  preceding  one,  and 
to  leave  it  open  to  an  equally  close  connection  with  any  part  of  the 
preceding  context  to  which  it  may  seem  to  apply,  or  else  to  make 
that  verse  the  enunciator  of  something  more  or  les&L  differing  in 
import  or  degree  of  meaning  from  what  immediately  goes  before. 

In  the  opening  of  the  chapter  we  are  told  that  the  Corinthian 
converts  had  consulted  the  Apostle,  and  infer  that  he  is  giving  them 
his  advice  or  his  instructions,  as  the  case  may  demand,  upon  the 
several  points  of  inquiry.  After  having  given  some  counsel  to 
married  people,  and  especially  noticed  those  who  had  unbelieving 
partners,  he  concludes  his  observations  upon  these  and  some  other 
topics  relating  to  their  position  in  life,  with  the  exhortation,  or  rather 
injunction,  '  Brethren,  let  every  man  wherein  he  is  called  therein, 
abide  with  God.'  He  then  says,  *  Now  concerning  virgins  I  have 
no  commandment  of  the  Lord,  yet  I  give  my  judgment  as  one  that 
hath  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful.  I  suppose  therefore 
that  Uiis  is  good  for  the  present  distress,  I  say,  that  it  is  good  for 
a  man  so  to  be.'  It  is  hard  to  say  to  what  the  particle  oSro;^,  so  or 
thus,  applies.  The  instances  in  which  it  refers  to  what  follows  are 
rare,  and  even  if  this  was  admitted  to  be  the  possible  connection  in 
the  present  case,  there  is  nothing  in  what  follows  to  justify  the  sup- 
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position,  for  it  would  introduce  into  the  inquiry  whether  it  were 
best  for  a  man  to  remain  single,  a  man  already  married  as  a  party 
interested  in  the  inquiry,  which  he  could  not  be.  It  is  much  more 
in  accordance  with  the  use  of  the  word  ovrofs^  and  with  the  sense 
of  the  context,  to  refer  it  to  something  preceding,  and  this  w 
consequently  find  done  by  many  who  int^rj^  the  word  vaq^hm, 
villus,  i.  e,  unmarried  persons  of  either  sex,  and  who  explain  the 
word  oSrcjf  thus,  that  is  angle.  But  why  if  tbis  was  the  case,  and 
St.  Paul  spoke  either  to  unmarried  men  or  unmarried  women 
generally,  or  to  both,  should  he  express  himself  so  restrictivelj 
and  speoally,  and  say  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  be  so  ?  There  is, 
moreover,  a  defectiveness  in  the  expression,  '  it  is  sood  for  a  man 
MO  to  be,'  as  a  complement  to  *  Now  concerning  virgms,'  to  signify; 
*  but  as  to  unmarried  persons  ....  I  think  it  better  for  tbem  to 
remain  single.'  To  the  Corinthians,  who  knew  the  nature  of  the 
inquiry  which  they  had  made,  and  which  the  Apostle  here  answers, 
the  odrcjr  conveyed  a  full  and  perfect  meaning,  and  no  doubt  it 
refers  to  that  inquiry  which  the  Apostle,  as  it  was  well  koosm  to 
those  whom  he  addresses,  briefly  designates  as  the  question  vifl 
9^aq^i^fafVy  all  the  particulars  of  which  were  familiar  to  them,  and 
to  which  therefore  the  oStcjs  was  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Premising  this,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  from  the  language 
used,  that  they  had  consulted  him  respecting  matrimony,  and  its 
duties  and  alternatives.  All  the  latter  the  Apostle  notices,  the 
6ne  which  rendered  matrimony  in  some  cases  a  duty  in  the 
second  verse,  and  the  case  of  immarried  and  widowed  persons  in 
the  eighth ;  and  having  spoken  of  these>  it  might  seem  that  he 
had  exhausted  the  subject.  But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in 
which  the  alternative  of  the  married  state  is  to  be  regarded  that 
seems  not  to  have  received  due  weight,  if  it  has  not  altogether 
escaped  notice — and  that  is,  the  circumstances  in  which  the  woman 
is  an  help  meet  for  the  man. 

Owing  to  the  '  present  necessity,'  that  is,  to  the  perilous  posi- 
tion in  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  stood  in  that  day,  and  that 
they  might  be  more  devoted  to,  and  less  tempted  to  deny  Christ 
in  times  of  persecution,  many  might  prefer  to  forego  a  married 
life,  and  to  relinquish  all  prospect  of  the  exercise  of  tlie  domestic 
a:£fections.  But  what,  under  these  circumstances,  were  unmarried 
men  or  widowers  to  do  to  supply  the  want  of  a  wife  in  that  depart- 
ment which  is  peculiarly  the  woman's — ^the  management  of  their 
domestic  concerns,  and  the  care  and  supervision  of  their  house- 
hold and  property,  while  they  were  engaged  in  the  duties  of  their 
calling  in  the  field  or  the  eity  ?  And  what  were  unmarried  women, 
who  had  survived  their  parents,  and  widows  to  do  for  a  protector,  if 
they  decided  upon  not  taking  a  partner  under  the  influence  of  the 
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'same  considerations  ?  Here  .thei»  is  a  rery  large  class,  embracing 
all  unmarried  persons  of  both  sexes,  whose  parents  were  deceased 
'or  could  not  suj^ort  and  retain  them  under  the  parental  roo^ 
raad^ll  widows  and  ^dowers,  who,  in  £he  event  of  their  choosing 
to  remain  unmarried  that  they  might  be  more  devoted  to  Christ, 
and  have  fewer  elements  of  suffering  in  case  of  persecution,  would 
'be  placed  in  circumstances  of  very  great  diflSculty  and  discomfort. 
With  the  degree lef  refinement  andlhe  division  of  labour,  which 
•has  been  readbed  in  the  present  day  in  highly  civilized  countries, 
'.this  is  a  difficulty  that  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  higher 
or  middle  classes;  but  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
•observing  tte  circumstances  of  the  lower  orders,  particularly  in 
:the  country,  know' that  it  is  a  very  serious  one ;  and  that,  in  the 
case  of  widowers  especially  with  young  families,  it  almost  neces* 
sitates  marriage,  and  is  often  pleaded  as  the  reason  for  entering  a 
.second  time  upon  the  married  state  at  periods  which,  to  those 
who  know  not  their  circumstances,  seem  indecorously  brief.  How 
much  greater  must  the  difficulty  have  been  in  a  comparatively 
simple  state  of  society  like  that  of  the  Corinthian  converts. 

This,  then,  1  believe  to  be  the  largely  extended  and  important 
class  which  the  Apostle  has  in  view ;  and  that  the  question  under 
consideration  was  the  propriety  and  greater  eligibility,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  church  at  that  time,  of  a  man's  having  an 
nnmarried  woman  to  manage  his  domestic  matters,  to  his  entering 
upon  the  married  atete.  Our  Saviour's  words  respecting  times  of 
tribulation  were,  ^  Woe  to  them  that  are  with  child,  and  to  liiem 
that  give  sudk  in  those  days.'  And  the  Apostle  in  the  present 
passage  says  of  those  who  should  marry,  that  sudi  '  Shall  have 
trouble  in  the  £esh.'  By  so  doing,  both  man  and  woman  exposed 
themselves  to  a  multiplication  of  tlieir  dangers  and  sufferings  in 
the  persoQB  of  those  who  would  be  dear  to  them  as  their  own  lives. 
While  single,  each  presented  but  one  bead  for  the  jstroke  and  one 
heart  to  be  pierced ;  but  in  marrying,  they,  as  it  were,  became 
endued  with  many  lives,  and  subjected  themselves  to  multiplied 
miseri€}s.  For  these  reasons  it  was  best  for  them  to  remain  single. 
But  they  were  not,  on  the  same  account,  to  neglect  the  duties  of 
their  vocation ;  on  the  contrary,  though  the  Apostle  advises  them 
strongly  agair^  dianging  a  single  for  a  married  life,  he  impera- 
tively declares,  that  *  He  that  would  not  work  should  not  eat ;' 
and  urges  them  to  be  not  slothful  in  business,  as  well  as  to  be  fer- 
vent in  spirit.  The  question  of  marriage  was  left  open,  but  that  of 
diligence  and  industry  was  not ;  and,  that  he  might  carry  on  the  con- 
cerns and  pursue  the  business  of  life  efficiently,  a  domestic  manager 
and  superintendent  was  necessary  for  the  man ;  and  that  she  might 
be  actively  engaged, 'such  duties  were  necessary  for  the  woman. 

o2  The 
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The  relinquishing  the  matrimonial  connection  did  not  destroy 
the  relative  position  in  which  the  man  stood  to  the  woman  as  her 
protector  and  the  provider  for  her  wants ;  nor  of  the  woman  to  the 
man  as  the  proper  superintendent  and  manager  of  his  domestic 
affairs. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  supposition,  ihat  this  was  the  dif* 
ficulty,  respecting  which  they  had  consulted  the  Apostle,  and 
which  he  meets  in  this  part  of  his  reply,  will  agree  with  the 
language,  and  how  far  it  will  afford  an  easy  and  obvious  recon- 
ciliation of  the  apparently  contradictory  expressions  which  have 
been  noticed. 

It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  first  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the 
25th  verse.     Now,  concerning  virgins — that  is;  according  to  the 
view  proposed,  about  persons  of  this  class  to' manage  your  domestic 
concerns,  &c.,  I  think  that  this  is  good,  or  a  good  arrangement, 
on  account  of  the  present  or  impending  necessity,  that  it  is  good 
for  a  man  to  be  so;  or  that  it  should  be  thus,  i.e.,  that  there 
should  be  such  an  arrangement.     Not  that,  with  the  view  of  en- 
tering upon  it,  a  man  who  is  already  married  should  dissolve  his 
connection ;  on  the  contrary,  ^art  thou  bound  to  a  wife,  seek 'not 
to  be  loosed ;  art  thou  loosed  or  free  from  a  wife,'  and  the  con- 
sequent cares  and  perils  and  exposure  to  multiplied  sorrows,  ^  seek 
not  a  wife.'     Nor  do  I  approve  of  or  advise  this  system  with  a 
view  of  precluding  either  party  at  any  time  from  changing  their 
state  of  life ;  or  that  this  plan — adopted  for  mutual  convenience 
and  to  obviate,  as  far  as  domestic  superintendence  and  manage- 
ment are  concerned,  the  necessity  for  marriage — should  be  con- 
sidered a  final  and  irreversible  association,   and  a  bar  to  the 
marriage  of  either  party.     Even  after  the  adoption  of  such  an 
arrangement  both  parties  continue  as  much  at  liberty  as  ever ;  and 
*  If  thou '  (that  is,  the  man)  *  marry,  thou  hast  not  sinned ;.  and  if 
the  virgin  marry,  she  hath  not  sinned.     Nevertheless  such  shall 
have  trouble  in  the  flesh  in  their  family  ties  and  affections.  But  I 
spare  you.   I  do  not  wish  to  press  too  urgently  upon  you  the  aban- 
donment of  these  ties.  ......    But  I  would  nave  you  without 

carefulness.  He  that  is  unmarried  careth  for  the  things  that 
belong  to  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  the  Lord ;  but  he  that  is 
married  careth  for  the  things  that  are  of  the  world,  how  he  may 
please  his  wife.'  There  is  a  difference  between  a  wife  and  a 
virgin.  *  The  unmarried  woman  careth  for  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
that  she  may  be  holy,  both  in  body  and  in  spirit ;  but  she  that  is 
married  careth  for  the  things  of  the  world,  that  she  may  please 
her  husband.  And  this  I  speak  for  your  own  profit,  not  that  I 
may  cast  a  snare  upon  you,'  (which  I  would  do  if,  in  recommend- 
ing such  an  arrangement,  I  did  not  make  it  entirely  optional,  and 

leave 
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leave  it  open  to  you  at  any  future  time  to  marry,)  *  but  for  that 
which  is  comely,  and  that  ye  may  attend  upon  the  Lord  without 
distracjiion ;'  that  is  to  say,  that  ye  may  be  exempt  from  the  dis* 
quietudes  and  cares  of  the  married  state  in  these  troublous  times, 
without  forfeiting  at  the  same  time  the  decencies  of  human  life  by 
being  deprived  of  the.  assistance  of  woman  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  your  domestic  affairs.  There  is,  however,  one  considera- 
tion to  be  kept  in.  view,  and  some  circumstances  which  call  for 
special  notice  :  '  If  any  man  thinks  to  behave  himself  unseemly' — 
that  is,  that  he  will  do  so,  or  is  in  danger  of  behaving  himself 
unseemly  to  his  virgin  or  the  unmarried  person  who  superintends 
bis  household — '  if  she  should  pass  the  flower  of  her  age ' — L  e. 
by  wishing  to  marry  after  haying  retained  her  and  availed  himself 
of  her  services  till  she  had  passed  the  flower  of  her  age,  and  would 
therefore  be  unlikely  to  form  a  desirable  alliance  and  to  secure  a 
home  for  life,  '  and  need  so  require,  let  him  do  what  he  will,  he 
sinneth  not.'  Let  them  marry,  L  e.  when  they  respectively  find 
proper  opportunities ;  Let  her  marry  while  her  youth  and  attrac- 
tions are  likely  to  lead  to  a  suitable  alliance,  and  to  the  securing 
a  permanent  home ;  and  let  him  by  marrying  secure  one  who  may 
take  her  place  in  the  care  of  his  household  matters.  Nevertheless, 
he  that  standeth  steadfast  in  his  heart,  having  no  necessity,  but 
hath  power  over  his  own  will,  and  hath  decreed  this  in  his  heart . 
for  tne  sake  of  retaining  his  virgin,  doeth  well.  So,  then,  he 
that  giveth  her  in  marriage  doeth  well ;  but  he  that  giveth  her  not 
in  marriage,  or,  according  to  the  reading  adopted  by  Griesbach, 
he  that  marrieth  not,  doeth  better* 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  agi*eement  of 
this  hypothesis  with  the  text,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  renders 
the  transition  from  the  expression,  ^  Now,  concerning  virgins,'  to 
*  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man  that  it  should  be  thus  easy  and 
natural,' — ^it  explains  the  recurrence  in  the  28th  verse  to  the 
simple  question  of  marriage,  already  settled  in  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter,  by  making  it  to  signify  not  merely  that  marriage  is 
not  sinful,  but  that  it  is  still  open  to  those  who  may  have  chosen 
a  celibate  life  and  been  associated  under  the  same  roof  for  the 
sake  of  mutual  convenience  and  comfort,  or  of  discharging  the 
several  duties  which  belong  to  a  man  and  a  woman  respectively, 
in  the  providing  for  and  managing  a  household — it  gives  to  the 
word  (^Bfjiipta-TOLi^  and  to  the  absence  of  any  connective  particle 
between  it  and  what  precedes  its  appropriate  emphasis,  and  to  the 
use  of  the  word  TrapBswf  in  opposition  to  ywii  in  the  Sith  verse,  a 
peculiar  force  and  delicacy  as  significant  of  the  purity  of  mind 
and  purpose  which  must  be  the  first  requisite  in  every  case  in 
which  an  unmarried  life  is  chosen,  and  it  shows  the  ground  of  the 
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Apostle's  using  so  strong  an  expression  as  ^%h%f^^  Imi^y^,  cast  a 
snare  upon  you.  It  also  aflbrds  a  reasonable  and  natural  expla- 
nation of  the  sense  of  the  phrase,  •  behare  unseemly  to  Ha  wg^; 
namely,  that  it  is  expreMve  of  the  injustice  and  ™t>«»™«gj^ 
of  retaining  an  unmarried  woman,  and  leading  her  to  thmfc  tnai 
she  would  always  possess  a  home  with  him  whose  don^tic  con- 
cerns she  superintended  until  she  was  past  that  time  of  l^*®  1°  Y*in 
the  opportunities  of  a  suitable  settlement  in  hfe  w«^  likely  w 
present  themselves,  and  then,  from  not  possessing  sufficient  eon- 
trol  over  his  inclinations,  bringing  in  a  wife  and  subjeeting  tne 
unmarried  person  to  the  consequent  change  of  position  «*  wmcn 
she  would  stand  if  she  remained,  or  to  the  necessity  of  ««*^^g/ 
precarious  home  and  subsistence  if  she  departed.  It  is  supportea, 
moreover,  by  the  natural  mterpretation  of  i^rx^^v^v  ^^^Y^^\ 
leiv  J(,  both  of  whidl  seem  to  point  to  something  future,  ai^  w»cn 
therefore  harmonise  with  a  future  course  or  change  of  conduct  « 
gives  to  the  terms  in  the  37th  verse  their  due  significancy,  wm^ 
It  divests  them  of  all  appearance  of  harshness  by  making  t^ffl 
refer  to  a  person's  decision  respecting  their  own  life  a«d  not  tnat 
of  another — it  preserves  the  power  of  the  idiom,  roX>  '^?f  ^^  ? 
representing  the  decision  as  one  come  to  earlier  than  would  have 
been  otherwise  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  its  connection  ^*"  .  J^ 
ciuestion  of  -keeping  the  virgin  or  giving  her  in  marriage,  wtocti 
justice  to  her  would  not  aJlow  to  be  deferred — and,  lastly,  it  ex- 
plains the  use  of  the  word  exya/uk/^afv  in  the  38tJi  verse,  or^  "  ^^ 
adopt  Griesbach's  reading  of  BKyafxi}^c^  in  the  beginning,  ana 
yaiAp^m  in  the  end  of  that  verse.  For,  if  a  man  was  not  foiv 
decided  to  remain  unmarried,  he  would  do  well  to  pve  the  un- 
married person  in  marriage ;  but  even  after  that  he  might  Wms^" 
remain  single,  and  in  doing  so  would  do  better  than  if  he  married^ 
and  it  might  justly  be  said,  « So  then,  he  that  giveth  her  in  maf- 
riace  doeth  well,  but  he  that,  after  doing  this,  raarrieth  not,  a^ 
well  as  he  who  decided  not  to  marrv  and  retaineth  her,  doeth 
better.*  ^ 

In  many  cases  the  virgin  or  unmarried  person  selected  would 
be  a  relatove ;  but  while  the  interpretation  here  wop^ed  does  not 
exclude  the  case  of  an  unmarried  daughter  or  ward,  it  includes 
^!!^^^*:  ^^  »\  suitable  relative,  and  difiers  in  toto  from  the 
SrK*  "^  ^^"^^  confines  it  to  the  former,  in  its  explanation  of 
^t  Zd  I^'  ^  ^W^}y^^J^  the  terms  &f>aTos,  &c  in  a  very  difler- 
tibe  SiZ^Cr  ^^™W«  ^7  ^  that  which  would  make 
de^r^t^i^  fe.  ^'^  T?^'^  ^^d  ^^  «bo^W  not  marry  to 
rf  WiSr^rdrtivr  ^*£?«^>  ^^»>  ^^  P^pose,  bm  upon  tW 
a  fo^TS^cv  S^  I'  f  ^^^^  "^  that  w^'  thus  authorize 
a  forced  cehbacy  m  contradictioii  to   the   whole   train  of  ^e 
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Apostle's  teachijDg,  and  to  the  express  assertioo,  that  if  a  virgia 
marfy  she  hath  not  sinned. 

The  records  of  the  early  chureh  furnish  no  slight  confirmation 
of  the  view  here  prqposed.  From  them  we  ascertain  that  those 
persons  who  aspired  to  greater  degrees  of  devotedaess  to  Christy, 
and  to  an  eminence  in,  l^Iiness,  charity,  and  self-denial^  who  wem. 
ojften  distinguished  by  the  name '  A<FX9»Ta(i,  or  ascetics^  and  specially 
the  widows  and  virgins  of  the  church,  and  all  of  ^ther  sex  wbb 
confined  th^nselves  to  a  single  life,  and  who  weire  ranked  in  th}s> 
class  of  ascetics,  did  not  in  the  earliest  ages  withdraw  themselves, 
from  die  active  duties  of  life  and  form  themselves  into  separate 
communities  either  as  monks  or  wojos^  but  that  they  continued  to 
be  members  of  individual  households,  to  occupy  their  stations  in 
the  world,  and  to  pursue  the  labours  of  their  calhng.  Thus  we  are 
told  of  Majcian,  that,  before  he  fell  into  heresy,  he  led  a  celibate 
life  in  his  father's  house  ;^  and,  even  after  monasteries  sprang  up» 
we  not  only  find  that  many  who  had  chosen  celibacy  adhered  \iy 
the  earlier  custom  of  remaining  in  the  households  of  their  friends, 
but  that  the  difierence  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  in  name,  and  that 
those  unmarried  females  who  remiained  in  the  households  of  their 
frientk  were  called  ecclesiastilcal^  and  sometimes  canonical<^  vir- 
^ns,  in  contoradistinction  to  those  who  embraced  the  less  primitive 
custom  of  a  mooflstic  life. 

There  are  other  indications  of  sueh  a  state  of  things,  and  ol 
such  a  practice  as  would  explain  the  words  of  the  Aposde,  and 
also  traces  of  its  corruption.  So  long  as  the  perils  and  troublea 
which  the  Apostle  designates  as  the  ^sent  necessity  continued, 
and  men  carried,  as  it  were,  their  life  in  their  hand,  celibacy 
would  be  diosen  upon  proper  grounds ;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
times  became  more  settled,  and  Christians  were  less  exposed  to 
peril  and  sufferings  the  grounds  which  the  Apostle  assigned,  for. 
foregoing  the  married  state  would  be  removed,  and  the  celibate 
life,  if  it  continued  to  prevail,  would  be  chosen  oa  less  urgent 
grounds  and  under  the  influence,  in  many  if  not  in  most  cases,  o£ 
very  different  feelings  from  those  which  existed  in  the  times  when 
St.  Paul  addressed  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Heujce  it 
would  be  proportionably  liable  to  abuse,  to  undue  exaltation,  to 
its  being  chosen  upon  &lse  prindples,  without  a  full  consideration 
pf  its  inconveniences,  or  regard  for  the  spiritual  danger  which  it 
involved,  or  perhaps  even  with  a  greater  desire  to  make  it  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  self-glory,  or  to  some  other  equally  or 
more  culpable  principles,  than  to  a  greater  devotedness  to  the 
cause  of  Christ.     These  abuses  would  naturally  lead  to  appro 

'  Epiph.  Hseres.  42.  n.  1.  *»  Sozomen,  lib.  viii.  c.  xxiii. 

^  Socrat,  lib.  i.  c.  xvii. 
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priate  remedies,  and  to  the  censure  of  the  erils  assodated  with  it, 
if  not  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  itself.  Such  we  find 
to  have  been  the  case  with  some  other  undoubtedly  primitiye 
practices  of  a  similar  character,  as  being  liable  to  simitar  abuses, 
owing  to  the  comparatire  cessation  of  those  perils  and  distre^ 
which  tended  to  teep  the  Christian  graces  ra  vigorous  exercise. 
The  feasts  of  charity  and  kiss  of  peace  were  of  this  kind,  both  of 
which  were  discontinued  because  the  circumstances  no  longer 
existed  which  rendered  them  not  only  appn^riate  but  compara- 
tively exempt  from  the  risk  of  abuse. 

Upon  investigation,  this  train  of  argument  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  which  speaks  of  a  class  of  persons 
called  Agapetaa,  Sc/vsiWxroi,  or  Sub-introductae,  and  Extranes, 
that  is,  unmarried  females  who  were  not  the  relative^  of  those  who 
entertained  them,  and  who  were  generally  some  of  the  virgins 
belonging  to  the  church.  The  Council  of  Nice  prohibits  a  bishop, 
presbyter,  deacon,  or  any  other  clerical  person  from  having  these 
in  their  houses,  and  restricts  them  to  their  female  relatives  as 
residents  in  their  domiciles. 

These  remarks  have  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  was 
proposed ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  conclude  them  by  noticing 
the  view  which  was  entertained  of  the  obligation  of  tiiese  virgins 
to  continue  unmarried.  The  Council  of  Ancjrra  assigned  a 
lengthened  penance  to  those  who  having  promised  to  continue 
single,  broke  their  promise  by  marrying,  and  gradually  the  rales 
against  them  were  made  more  severe;  but  m  the  earlier  and 
purer  ages  it  was  not  so,  and  St.  Cyprian's  words  seem  clearly 
to  prove  that  their  change  of  purpose  was  not  deemed  criminal, 
nor  worthy  of  ecclesiastical  censure  in  his  day.  *  If  they  have, 
he  says,  *  of  faith  devoted  themselves  to  Christ,  let  them  persevere. 
....  But  if  they  are  unwilling  to  continue,  or  cannot,  it  is  better 
that  they  marry.^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how 
closely  this  corresponds  with  and  is  capable  of  explaining  the 
apostle's  words,  *  But  and  if  thou  (i.  e.  a  man)  who  hadst  purposed  a 
single  life  marry,  thou  hast  not  sinned ;  and  if  a  virgin  (that  is  one 
who  had  purposed  to  continue  such)  marry,  she  hath  not  sinned.' 

R.  K. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  Ixii.  al.  iv.  ad  Pompon. 
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OUR    LORD'S    DISCOURSES    AND    SAYINGS. 

Discourses  and  Sayings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  illustrated  in  a 
Series  of  Expositions.  By  John  Brown,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 
In  three  volumes,  8vo.  Edinburgh ;  W.  Oliphant  and  Sons. 
1850. 

The  records  of  our  Saviour's  history  by  the  four  Evangelists  have 
engaged  a  vast  amount  of  authorship.  We  have  commentaries 
on  the  Gospels  generally,  treatises  on  the  separate  narratives, 
especially  that  of  John,  on  the  parables,  miracles,  sermon  on  the 
mount,  and  valedictory  discourse;  and  an  admirable  volume, 
consisting  of  essays  on  the  characteristics  of  our  Lord's  ministry, 
was  recently  published  by  Dr.  Harris.  But  an  examination,  m 
detail,  of  the  discourses  of  the  Great  Teacher  was  still  a  desi- 
deratum, which  is  now  well  supplied  by  Dr.  Brown.  And  yet 
the  reader  will  perhaps  be  disappointed  to  find  that  this  work, 
extending  to  three  large  octavo  volumes,  embraces  only  the  prin- 
cipal discourses — the  parables,  and  very  many  of  the  sayings  of 
our  Lord,  being  omitted.  We  gratefully  accept  the  boon  as  it 
is :  it  will  be  admitted,  by  every  competent  and  candid  critic,  to 
be  a  contribution  of  great  value  to  our  sacred  literature.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  author's  Expository  Discourses  on 
First  Peter^  formerly  noticed  in  this  Journal,  will  have  their  ex- 
pectations fully  reaused,  we  doubt  not  surpassed,  by  the  new 
work. 

The  first  volume  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  and  the  third  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  valedictory  dis- 
course ;  while  the  second  embraces  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
discourses,  selected  chiefly  from  John's  Gospel,  chapters  vii.,  viii., 
X.,  xii.,  xiii.  The  other  subjects  of  the  first  volume  are  John  iii. 
14-21;  iv.  4-42;  v.  17-47;  Luke  xi.  37-54;  xii.  49,  50;  John 
vi. :  and  of  the  second.  Matt.  xv.  1-20 ;  but  the  additional  matter 
in  the  parallel  passages  of  the  other  evangelists  is,  in  each  case, 
embraced. 

Of  Dr.  Brown's  high  qualification  as  an  expounder  of  Holy 
Writ,  we  have  already  recorded  our  opinion.  The  religious  press 
universally  pronounced  its  high  estimate  of  his  work  on  First 
Peter,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Christian  public  in  the  speedy 
demand  for  a  second  edition  of  a  large  and  expensive  work« 
The  author's  expositions  are  a  model  for  the  Christian  pastor, 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  Here  we  have  sacred  hermeneu- 
tics  developed  and  applied  in  a  manner  the  most  satisfactory. 

No 
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No  difficulty  of  any  importance  is  evaded,  and  some  portion  of 
light  is  thrown  on  all.  Where  aeveral  confficting  opinions  of  the 
learned  are  detailed,  his  discrimination  is  admirable  ;  when  ms 
own  interpretation  is  given,  it  is  set  forth  witii  so  much  cleamegs, 
and  appears  so  reasonable,  that  the  reader  will  seldom  feel  cbsposea 
to  withhold  his  assent.  As  an  able  expositor— clear,  candid,  com- 
prehensive-Dr.  Brown  is  unrivalled  among  Britbh  divines :  there 
IS  in  his  pages  a  hallowed  combination  of  learning  and  piety. 

His  present  subject  is  one  of  tiie  highest  importance—the  dis- 
courses of  him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  It  is  justly  re- 
marked by  him,  in  his  preface,  that — 

*  there  is  comparatively  little,  if  anything,  in  the  apostoMcal  epbtlffl, 
of  which  the  germ  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  gospels.  The  declarati^ 
of  the  aposUes  are  but  the  development  of  their  Master's  thoughte--» 
ccmunentary,  an  Infallible  one,  on  his  sayiugs  ;  and  we  do  not  nghuy 
estimate  these  divine  writings,  if  we  do  not  consider  them  as  »  P^/^^ 
his  word ;  nor  rightly  use  them,  if  we  do  not  employ  them  for  me 
purpose  of  better  understanding  his  mind  and  heart,  and  so  bnugmg 
our  minds  and  hearts  into  conformity  with  his.' 

Additional  observations  on  the  same  point  occur  in  tiie  body  ot 
the  work : — 

'  The  inferiority  of  the  episties  to  the  gospels  in  the  New  T^ta- 
ment,  as  to  authority  and  hnportance,  is  a  favourite  dogma  of  tiiose 
who  have  assumed  to  themselves  the  disUnetive  appellation  of  rational 
Christians;  and  " Not  Paul  but  Jesus,"  or  «  Jesus  and  not  Paai,  ^ 
the  quaint  title  of  a  very  weak  book  by  a  very.able  man  in  support  ot 
this  dogma.  The  professed  object  of  the  book  is  to  demolish  the  au- 
tliority  of  the  apostles  in  order  to  establish  the  authority  of  the'r 
Master.  The  author  would  have  us  seek  our  religion  exclusively  in 
the  gospels.  According  to  him,  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  as  TecordeA 
there,  are  divine  oracles ;  the  writings  of  the  apostles  are  only  human, 
and  sometimes  mistaken,  commentaries  on  these  oracles. 

The  distinction  thus  attempted  to  be  established,  as  totheongw 
and  authority  of  the  two  constituent  portions  of  the  New  Testaanent, 
the  gospels  and  the  epistles,  is  utterly  unfounded.  The  autboritf  of 
i^tonst  and  his  apostles  must  stand  or  fall  together.  The  deetripe 
Sf  K^.l^^  ^V^tles  in  the  epistles  is  not  "  diverse '*  from  that 
AyfoiAriLl''?'''  ^51*?^^«  the  gospels:  it  is  substantially  the  same. 
^  th^m  mo^'"^  of  Chr^tianity,  as  taught  by  the  apostles,  even  those 
the  tr^al  d^^;n"??''^.^^^l^  '^  ^elf-called"  rational  Christians-sucfi  f 
iL^S&n^Z^^  *^?  ^"^  <*^^^°^  'mature,  the  true  divinity  of  the 
tlon'  t^^ugK^^^  ^"^,  ^^^^'y  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  redenT 

faith  of  thft^th    t^'^!V!;^  ^?.^  expiatory  suffering,  j^ification  by 
fluenee,  the  r^r^tion  '^^^^^  ^^  eharac^r    through  divine  m- 

ments,'many^  S  "^  ^1^?^^-^^"  ^^  doctrine^  in  their  e/e^ 
Lord's  discoiirses.'-!VoL  ^  pl^/|  expressed,  are  to  be  found  in  our 

The 
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The  woi^  appears,  not  in  the  form,  of  continuous  comment  on 
the  sections  of  the  gospels  brought  under  review,  but  in  the  shape 
of  discourses  almost  as  read  from  the  professor's  chair  and  the 
pulpit.  This  accounts  for  various  allusioos  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
according  as  a  discourse  was  delivered  immediately  before  or 
after  the  periodic  observance  of  the  ordinance.  These  allusions^ 
however,  form  no  essential  part  of  the  expositions,  and  might 
with  propriety  have  been  omitted  in  the  publication.  With  this 
trifling  exception  the  discourses  are  strictly  expository. 

The  text  or  paragraph  of  each  exposition  is  divided  according 
io  the  subjects  contained  in  it  The  analysiis  of  some  of  the 
longer  passages,  as  the  sermon  on  tlie  mount  and  the  valedictory 
diacooTse,  throws  much  light  on  them,  in  some  instances  antici- 
pating the  author's  interpretation.  Take,  for  example,  John  xiv. 
12-14,.  which  is  thus  divided:  *  1.  The  privileges  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  apostles  after  their  Lord's  return  to  the  Father*— (1)  they 
shall  continue  to  work  miracles ;  (2)  they  shall  do  greater  things 
than  the  working  of  miracles.  2.  Manner  in  which  these  privi* 
leges  were  to  be  obtained.'  And,  in  the  body  of  the  exposition, 
tlie  reader  finds  a  number  of  opinions  stated  regarding  the  word 
translated  ^greater,'  after  which  the  author  adds, — 

*  I  apprehend  that  there  is  no  reference  to  miracles,  properly  so 
called,  in  this  case,  but  to  something  which  our  Lord  means  to  con-^ 
trast  as  to  magoitode  and  importance  with  the  miracles^  both  of  him- 
self and  of  the  apostles — ^the  preaching  of  a  clear,  full  revelation  of 
the  economy  of  mercy  to  a  lost  world,  the  turning  even  a  single  soul, 
§Sii  more  an  innumerable  multitude  of  souls^  *'  from  darkness  to 
light,"  &c.' 

There  are  many  truly  noble  discourses  in  these  volumes.  We 
may  specify  those  in  vol.  i.  pp.  347-358 ;  471-548 ;  ii.  pp.  21-46; 
145-167  ;  266-285 ;  286-353 :  this  last  embraces  a  full  treatise 
on  the  Death  of  Christ  and  its  Results^  and  we  may  hint  that  the 
author  would  perform  a  good  service  by  permitting  its  separate 
publication.  More  than  one  of  these  single  discourses  might  be 
selected  which  would  of  itself  have  established  the  reputation  of 
any  man  who  might  have  published  it. 

We  proceed  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  texts  of  which  the  author's 
opinion  is  different  from  the  common  one,  and  to  give  an  extract 
or  two,  premising  that  there  are  many  passages  more  interesting 
and  important  than  those  we  select,  but  their  length  renders  them 
unsuitable  for  being  extracted.  There  is  much  independent 
thought  throughout  the  work — the  author  carefully  weighs  the 
opinions  of  others,  but  thinks  for  himself.  Instances  of  this  are, 
of  constant  occurrence.  On  John  iii.  16,  lie  notices  the  opinion 
that  the  term  ^  world'  is  descriptive,  ^not  of  mankind  generally,, 

but 
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but  of  the  whole  of  a  particular  class,  that  portion  of  manldDd 
who,  according  to  the  divine  purpose  of  mercy,  shall  ultimate  y 
become  partakers  of  the  salvation  of  Christ'  He  very  proj)erly 
contends  that  the  reference  is  *  to  sinners  indiscnminately,  re- 
marking, that  *not  merely  wis  the  atonement  offered  by  Jesus 
Christ  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world,  but  it  was 
intended  and  fitted  to  remove  out  of  the  way  of  the  salvation  ot 
sinners  generally,  every  bar  which  the  perfections  of  the  dmne 
moral  character,  and  the  principles  of  the  divine  moral  govern- 
ment, presented ;'  and  *  in  consequence  of  that  atonement,  every 
sinner  may  be,  and  if  he  believe  in  Jesus  certainly  shall  be,  pai^ 
doned  and  saved/  On  John  x.  26,  he  says :  '  Some  excellent 
divines,  though,  in  this  instance,  not  very  accurate  mterpreters, 
considering  "the  sheep"  and  "the  elect"  as  not  only  descnptions 
of  the  same  persons,  but  as  synonymous  terms,  have  supposed 
that  our  Lord^s  statement  is,  «  Ye  do  not  believe,  because  ye  are 
not  among  the  elect :"  '  and  after  some  .excellent  observations  on 
election,  he  adds,  that  these  very  persons,  here  said  to  be  not  of 
the  sheep,  *  may  yet,  in  believing  the  truth,  by  their  (»llin& 
make  their  election  evident ;'  and  '  in  no  case  is  it  w(m-election 
which  is  the  cause  of  men's  unbelief.'  On  John  y.  26,  he  says, 
that  most  interpreters  have  considered  these  words  ^  as  expressive 
of  what  they  nave  termed  that  eternal  communication  of  tne 
divine  nature,  which  they  consider  as  implied  in  the  very  nature 
of  our  Lord's  sonship.  I  cannot  find  in  the  Scriptures  any  sanc- 
tion to  this  language,  I  can  attach  no  distinct  idea  to  it  •  ^^ 
seems  to  me  a  contradiction  in  terms.  I  know  veiy  good  divmp 
have  spoken  of  the  Father  as  the  fountain  of  Deity;  hut,  in 
doing  so,  they  have,  I  apprehend,  "  darkened  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge."  A  derived  independent  existence,  a  com- 
municated original  power,  are  certainly  downright  absurdities. 
His  own  interpretation  is,  that  *  the  Father,  as  the  head  of  tne 
mediatorial  economy,  appoints  the  Son  to  hold  and  exercise  that 
independent  power  of  conferring  life,  which  is  the  charactens^c 
property  of  that  divinity,  of  which  they  ai-e  equally  possessed. 
He  constitutes  him  the  fountain  of  divine  Ufe  to  mankind,  because 
he  is  m  hirnself  adequate  to  this  function.'  We  must  refer  to  the 
work  Itself  for  the  more  minute  criticism  by  which  that  interpre- 
tation is  justified.  ^ 

..Sltl?iL  ^'^^^"^  a  closer  connection  between  the  various 
SuSd  On  tie  rr  °°  *«  °»o«nt  than  most  interpreter*  ba^« 
'rit^'oLervltS';!'"  ^^"-  -  20,  he  makes  t£e  foUow^g 

'      ^"^^«dy,ng  a  most  important  practical  trut)^ 
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but  as  being,  so  to  speak,  the  text  of  a  large  portion  of  the  remainder 
of  the  discourse,  occupied  in  illustrating,  by  examples,  how  the  right- 
eousness of  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  to  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 

^  To  understand  a  discourse  nothing  is  of  greater  importance  than  a 
clear  apprehension  of  its  object  and  design.  If  this  be  not  distinctly 
understood,  the  most  perspicuous  statements  may  appear  obscure,  the 
most  conclusive  arguments  unsatisfactory,  and  the  most  apposite  illus- 
trations irrelevant.  A  great  deal  of  the  obscurity,  which  in  most 
men's  minds  rests  on  very  many  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  to 
be  accounted  for  on  this  principle.  They  do  not  distinctly  perceive, 
or  they  altogether  misapprehend,  the  object  of  the  inspired  writer ;  and 
while  they  do,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  they  should  clearly  understand 
his  particular  statements,  arguments,  and  illustrations.  The  object  of 
the  inspired  writers  in  any  particular  part  of  their  writings  may  gene- 
rally, without  much  difficulty,  be  discovered,  and  when  it  is  found  out, 
it  ,is  the  best  key  for  unlocking  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge therein  contained.  It  is  often  distinctly  stated  in  so  many  words, 
and  when  it  is  not  so,  it  may  usually,  by  a  heedful  perusal  of  the  con- 
text, be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  I  apprehend  a  good  deal  of  misin- 
terpretation has  prevailed  in  reference  to  that  paragraph  of  our  Lord's 
sermon  on  the  mount,  in  the  exposition  of  which  we  are  about  to  en- 
gage, in  consequence  of  mistakes  as  to  its  object  or  design 

*  The  object  of  our  Lord  seems  to  us  very  distinctly  and  clearly 
stated  by  himself  in  the  20th  verse.  That  object  was  to  show  that  the 
system  of  religious  and  moral  duty,  which  was  to  be  taught  and  exem- 
plified in  the  ''  kingdom  of  God,'*  the  new  economy,  was  to  be  greatly 
superior  to  that  system  of  religious  and  moral  duty  taught  by  the 
Scribes  and  exemplified  by  the  Pharisees ;  and,  as  the  system  of  duty 
taught  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  was  generally  accounted  by  the 
Jews  the  right  one,  that  object  was  further  to  impress  on  their  minds 
the  great  truth  which  the  whole  discourse  seems  to  be  intended  to 
illustrate  and  enforce,  that  they  must  "  repent,"  change  their  minds, 
now  that  "  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand ;"  for  unless  they,  by 
this  change  of  mind,  were  "bom  again,"  they  could  not  "see  it,"  nor 
"enter  into  it;"  they  could  not  understand  its  nature,  nor  enjoy  its 
blessings.  All  that  follows,  from  the  20th  verse  down  to  the  18th 
verse  of  the  next  chapter,  is  an  illustration  by  example  of  the  principle 
here  stated.  Our  Lord's  object,  then,  is  not  to  contrast  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  ten  commandments  with  the  limited  signification  ascribed 
to  them  by  the  Jewish  teachers  ;  still  less  is  it  to  contrast  the  morality 
of  the  law  with  the  morality  of  the  Gospel ;  but  it  is  to  contrast  the 
righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  with  tiie  righteousness  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  T  that  is,  the  system  of  religious  and  moral  duty 
taught  by  the  Scribes  and  exemplified  by  the  Pharisees  with  the  system 
of  religious  and  moral  duty  to  be  taught  and  exemplified  by  the  true 
followers  of  Messiah  the  Prince.' — vol.  i.  pp.  203-206. 

Dr»  Brown  dissents  from  the  opinion  that  our  Lord  dissuades 
from  going  into  law-courts,  in  Matt.  v.  25,  and  understands  bim 

'to 
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*  to  urge  the  duty  of  being  immediately  reconciled  to  the  brother 
whom  we  have  injured,  lest,  dying  under  the  guilt  which  unre- 
pented  of  and  iuire^)aired  injuries  to  our  brother  necessarily  in- 
volve, we  should  be  plunged  into  hopeless  destruction.'  The 
strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  preachers,  and  some  writers, 
greatly  to  multiply  the  types  of  Scripture,  and  to  search  for  ana- 
logies in  real  types  which  were  never  intended,  has  a  most  per- 
nicious influence  on  the  cause  of  sound  Biblical  interpretation. 
Our  author  specifies  a  few  out  of  the  many  correspondences  which 
fancy  has  discovered  between  the  manna  (John  vi.)  and  our  Lord ; 
and  he  administers  a  well-merited  rebuke  to  those  who  indulge  in 
such  imaginings.  It  ^  appears  to  me,'  says  he,  '  something  worse 
than  ingenious  trifling.  It  is  using  a  most  undue  freedom  with 
him  who  says, "  Add  not  to  my  words ;"  and  its  tendency  is  to  lead 
the  mind  away  from  the  truth  which  the  Holy  Spirit  does  mean 
to  teach  us,  and  which  is  always,  when  clearly  perceived,  and 
rightly  improved,  "  profitable  for  doctrine  and  reproof,  and  correc- 
tion, and  instruction  in  righteousness,"  to  the  mere  figment  of 
the  human  imagination.'  Dr.  Brown's  own  specimens  of  accurate 
exegesis  will  do  much  to  correct  the  evil  complained  of. 

Every  enlightened  believer  in  the  Ohristian  religion  has  often 
been  cheered  by  the  Saviour's  assurance,  '  Him  that  cometh  unto 
me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out  *  (John  vi.  37)  ;  but  the  previous 
clause  appears  less  inviting.  Our  author's  view  of  that  clause  is 
slightly  diflerent  from  the  common  one,  and  presents  in  an  in- 
teresting light  the  truth  contained  in  it.  *  The  being  given  to 
Christ  by  the  Father  (says  he)  seems  to  be  the  same  thing  as 
what,  in  the  44th  verse, is  called  the  being  "drawn,"  or  conducted 
to  him  by  the  Father  ;  and  that  is  represented  in  the  45th  verse, 
as  equivalent  to  the  being  so  "  taught  of  God,"  "  hearing  and  learn- 
ing of  the  Father,"  as  that  they  come  to  him.  Men  are  given  by 
God  to  Christ,  when  they  are  brought  to  him,  united  to  him  by 
that  faith  which  is  the  gift  of  God, — when,  under  the  influence  of 
his  Spirit,  they  are  made  to  come  to  him — that  is,  are  led  in  the 
belief  of  the  truth,  to  exercise  towards  the  Saviour  all  those  senti- 
ments of  mind  and  heart  which  correspond  to  the  diflerent  views 
given  in  the  Gospel,  of  his  person  and  work.'  Coming  to  Christ, 
and  believing  on  him,  are  not  synonymous  phrases,  though  often 
said  to  be  so ;  and  the  distinction  is  well  pointed  out  in  a  few  words 
by  our  author,  '  It  is  by  believing  the  truth  about  Chrkt  that 
we  are  enabled  to  come  to  him.  Coming  to  Christ,  then,  is  just  a 
figurative  expression  for  those  exercises  of  the  mind  and  heart  in 
reference  to  him,  which  naturally  rise  out  of  the  belief  of  the  truth 
respecting  him,  the  movement  of  the  thoughts  and  a&otions 
towards  him '  (vol.  ii.  p.  29).  Li  volume  ii.  pp.  223-226  the  doc- 
trine 
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trine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  is  maintained  and  defended 
against  those  errors  by  which  it  has  been  encumbered  and  brought 
into  disrepute.  When  our  Lord  spoke  of  his  death  and  burial  as 
necessary  to  secure  a  multitude  of  followers,  having  a  spiritual 
resemblance  to  him,  he  employed  a  figurative  illustration,  of  which 
a  peculiar  explanation  is  here  given — *  Except  a  com  of  wheat, 
falling  into  the  ground,  be  dead,  it  abideth  alone '  (John  xii.  24) 
— understanding  the  fact  referred  to  as  *  what  takes  place,  not 
after,  but  before,  putting  the  seed  into  the  ground.'  The  author 
says,  quite  decidedly,  that  '  the  figure  is  generally  misapprehended,' 
both  here  and  in  1  Cor.  xv.  36,  but  it  may  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  the  common  explanation  be  not  equally  true  to  nature, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  original. 

On  the  importance  of  acquiring  an  acquaintance  with  tiie 
letter  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  we  have  the  following  well-weighed 
words : — 

^  It  is  not  the  knowledge  which  is  eternal  life,  but  it  is  the  basis  of 
that  knowledge.  Where  the  first  is  wanting,  the  second  cannot  exist. 
It  is  the  instrument  which  the  Holy  Spirit  employs  in  bringing  men  to 
that  understanding  and  faith  of  divine  truth  which  are  able  to  save  the 
ftoul.  He  who  is  acquainted,  it  may  be  well  acquainted,  with  the 
Scriptures,  literally,  ma^  be,  notwithstanding,  altogether  ignorant  of 
them  spiritnally ;  but  he  who  is  ignorant  of  them  literally  cannot  be 
at  all  acquainted  with  them  spiritually. 

^  This  literal  kind  of  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  is  eagerly  to 
be  sought,  but  it  is  not  to  be  rested  in.  It  is  a  means,  not  an  endV — 
vol.  ii.  p.  354. 

Some  of  the  Psalms  which  can  be  proved  to  be  Messianic  make 
distinct  mention .  of  the  sin  of  the  sufierer.  This  presents  an 
apparently  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  application  to 
the  sinless  Redeemer.  Dr.  Brown  vindicates  the  interpretation 
whereby  this  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  imputed  sin. 
*  The  difficulty,'  says  he,  *  seems  removed  by  the  undoubtedly 
true  principle — the  principle  which,  above  all  others,  gives 
Christianity  its  peculiar  character :  *'  He  who  knew  no  sin  was 
made  sin/' 

In  the  valedictory  discourse,  which  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
volume  of  the  three,  the  author  admirably  follows  out  his  plan — 
of  considering,  in  succession,  how  these  savings  of  our  Lord  bore 
on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  disciples,  and  how  they  are 
related  to  us.  Regarding  the  commencing  words — '  Let  not  your 
heaii;  be  troubled ' — as  the  text  of  this  discourse,  he  discovers  a 
connected  train  of  thought  throughout  the  whole.  John  (xiv.  26) 
seems  naturally  to  close  the  valedictory  discourse,  but  the  speaker 
resumes  in  the  following  verse,  by  repeating  the  opening  exhorta- 
tion— 
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tion — *  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.*    On  this  our  author  lias 
a  fine  remark : — 

*  This  seems  the  natural  close  of  the  discourse — ^the  Farewell.  Bat 
our  Lord  appears  loth  to  leave  bis  disciples,  especially  to  leave  them 
so  sad.  There  are  two  or  three  places  in  these  discourses  where  you 
would  expect  the  close,  but  he  still  goes  on.  Hb  kind  heart  will  not 
allow  him  to  part  with  them  thus.  It  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  lines  of  the  Roman  Poet : — 

^  Ter  limen  tetig^,  ter  sum  revocatus,  et  ipse 
Indulgens  animo,  pes  mihi  tardus  erat. 
Saepe  vale  dicto  nirsus  sum  multa  locutus, 
£t  quasi  discedens  oscula  summa  dedi.^ 


The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  find  (voL  iii.  p. 
an  ingenious,  and  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  vindication  of  the 
conduct  of  the  disciples,  usually  condemned,  when  they  forsook 
their  Master  and  fled.  The  author  has  too  earnest  a  desire  to 
discover  and  exhibit  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  to  permit  himself  to  be 
fettered,  even  by  the  standards  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a 
minister.  By  the  Catechism  published  by  his  grandfather,  the 
venerable  Jonn  Brown  of  Haddington,  even  the  youth  of  Scotland 
are  familiar  with  the  expression,  *  It  is  the  personal  property  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  proceed  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  fhii 
point  came  in  this  way  in  John  xv.  26,  and  he  justly  remarks,  that 
it  seems  *  most  natural  to  interpret  die  expression,  "  the  Spirit's 
proceeding  from  the  Father,"  in  the  same  way  as  the  completely 
parallel  expression  used  by  our  Lord  himself  at  the  28th  verse  of 
the  following  chapter — "  I  am  come  from  the  Father,  and  am 
come  into  the  world ;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  the 
river  of  water  of  life — the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit — is  said  to 
"  proceed  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  xxii.  1), 
the  reference  is  to  economical  arrangement.' 

From  the  specimens  we  have  given,  perhaps,  some  readers,  uO" 
acquainted  with  the  w^ork,  may  suppose  that  the  author  makes  it 
a  principle  with  him  to  differ  from  the  common  view,  where  he 
can  with  any  plausibility.  No  conclusion  could  be  more  unjust 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  his  own  prefatory  statement  is 
true — '  I  have  always  felt  more  satisfied  when  I  found  myself,  as 
I  have  usually  done,  following  in  the  track  of  the  learned  and 
pious  of  former  generations,  than  when  compelled,  as  I  have  soiDe- 
times  been,  to  walk  alone.'  His  clear  and  penetrating  min^ 
readily  perceives  the  meaning  and  connection  of  a  text,  and  he 
hesitates  not  to  declare  it,  whether  in  company  or  alone.  This 
gives  great  value  to  his  work,  as  an  original  and  exhaustive  com- 
mentary. 

There  are  a  few  minor  things  to  which  we  might  take  exception* 
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but  they  are  of  small  importance.  The  word  rendered  ^  to  con- 
demn/ in  John  iii.  17,  is  here  rendered  to  punish;  an  interpre- 
tation in  which  we  cannot  follow  the  venerable  author.  He  has 
evidently  been  led  to  adopt  it  from  the  antithesis  of  this  word  to 
^  save  ;'  but  it  does  not  suit  well  in  the  other  verses  of  the  same 
passage,  and  it  is  evidently  not  a  fixed  view  with  him,  for  we 
afterwards  find  the  following  sentence,  embracing  the  common  in- 
terpretation, in  a  difierent  connection : — ^  It  were  strange,  indeed, 
if  he  ^*  who  came  to  condemn  the  world,"  should  have  in  these 
words,  if  they  bear  the  sense  which  has  been,  by  a  mistaken  inter- 
pretation, imposed  on  them,  anticipated,  as  to  these  individuak, 
the  final  condemnatory  sentence  of  the  judgment  day '  (vol.  ii.  p. 
217).  In  John  (v.  39)  he  understands  the  word  '  search '  interro- 
gatively, but  the  meaning  is  much  better  brought  out  by  those 
who  imderstand  it  indicatively.  When  our  Loras  suflerings  are 
spoken  of  as  a  baptism,  he  understands  this  to  refer  to  their 
nature  and  origin^  as  well  as  severity ^  and  illustrates  these  three 
ideas — is  not  this  making  too  much  of  the  comparison,  severity 
being  the  only  idea  apparently  intended  ?  In  John  (x,  10)  be- 
lievers are  said  to  have  life  through  Christ  more  abundantly^  but 
he  rives  it  *  in  abundance — ^not  only  life  but  royal  life.*  We 
prercr  to  understand  it  as  the  ^ood  Matthew  Henir  has  expressed 
it — ^  that  they  might  have  a  life  more  abundant  than  that  which 
was  lost  and  forfeited  by  sin.'  In  John  (viii.  44)  it  is  said  that 
the  devil  abode  not  in  the  truth,  for  there  is  no  truth  in  him  ;  but 
without  (as  we  think)  good  reason^  he  renders  it  abides  not  in  the 
truth. 

The  volumes  are  beautifully  printed,  and  with  considerable 
accuracy,  but  we  have  observed  a  few  errata  which  will  probably 
be  corrected  in  a  second  edition*  The  indexes  are  full,  and  pre- 
pared with  much  care. 

We  conclude  by  expressing  our  fervent  wish  that  the  venerable 
author  may  be  spared  to  ^ve  to  the  Christian  public  several  similar 
works  of  equal  dimensions  and  excellence.  It  is  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  exposition  that  he  is  pre-eminent,  and  his  two  large  con- 
tributions have  created  an  earnest  desire  for  more. 

P.M. 
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ANNOTATIONS   ON   THE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

Additional  Anrntatiom,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Exiiianaiorii, 
on  t/ie  New  TeHament;   being  a  Supplemental  Volume  torn 
Greek  Testament,  with  English  Notes,  in  two  volumes,    ^y  tUe 
Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfibld,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and 
Vicar  of  Bisbrook,  Rutland.      Ix)ndon.      Longmans,  m^^ 
1  vol.  8vo,    Pp.  448. 
This  volume  may  be  briefly  described  to  the  many  vho  are 
familiar  with  Dr.  Bloomfield's  Greek  Testament,  as  being  executed 
on  almost  entirely  the  same  plan  as  that  work.     There  w  the  saroc 
diligence  in  recording  the  opinions  of  others,  as  found  •Metered 
through  a  variety  of  sources  of  information,  the  same  marked  pre- 
ference for  the  judgment  of  Calvin  as  an  expositor  (even  wrnie 
on  several  points  difiering  from  him  as  to  his  doctrinal  gystem), 
and  the  same  attachment  to  the  readings  of  the  modem  copies  ot 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  rather  than  those  found  in  the  in<»t 
ancient  MSS.  and  versions.     In  &ct,  the  same  class  of  student 
who  have  profitably  used  the  repeated  editions  of  Dr.  Bloomfields 
Greek  Testament,  will  find  this  supplementary  volume  in  F^i^e 
accordance  with  the  author's  plan.  , 

In  1889  Dr.  Bloomfield  spoke  (in  the  preface  to  his  stereotyped 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament)  of  his  intention  to  collect  mate- 
rials for  a  supplementary  volume.  He  then  appeared  to  vsm 
that  it  would  be  one  of  considerable  size,  and  that  it  would  com- 
prise a  large  part  of  the  contents  of  bis  'Recemio  St/nojaica  Ai^ 
tatiqnis  Saerce:  In  both  these  respects,  however.  Dr.  Bloomfield 
appears  in  the  course  of  twelve  years  to  have  in  some  measiffe 
changed  his  plan :  in  the  volume  before  us,  he  has  primfaly 
confined  himself  to  the  expository  works  published  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  stereotyped  edition ;  and  one  of  the  great  objects 
before  his  mmd  haa  been  a  continuous  defence  of  the  common 
reading  (,.^.  those  of  the  Stephanie  and  Elzevir  jtexts)  b^ 
recent  editors  such  as  Lacbmann  and  Tischen^rf 
d£ffi''T^^-^  '^^^'«»-l  him  toeiSmo^^^^ 

hisGreelTettentS^^^^  "^^^J^"'-  ^i^^^^^^j 

some  alterations^'froL  ^w^g^^       :  Ws  difieient  editions  recei^^ 

from  th^  Complutensian  P  i     i    "^^"^^  became  known  to  him,  ^ 

P  utensiau  Polyglott,  so  that  his  fifth  and  last  editioj 

became 


^ 
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became  aubstantially  the  text  in  oommon  Use.  Robert  Stephen^, 
after  having  published  (in  1546  and  1549)  two  beautiful  small 
editions,  in  which  the  text  partly  followed  the  Erasmiau  and  partly 
the  Complutensian,  brought  out,  in  1550,  his  third  edition,  in  folio^ 
which  is  the  one  commonly  intended  when  the  Stephanie  text  is 
mentioned :  in  this  he  so  closely  followed  Erasmus's  fifth  edition, 
that  it  is  said  to  differ  only  in  twenty  readings.  Dr.  Bloomfield, 
however,  appears  to  consign  the  subject  to  almost  hopeless  obscurity. 
He  adds  a  note  to  the  passage  just  cited,  in  which  he  says, 

'  That  Bobert  Stephens  did  use  several  Greek  MSS.,  and  those  an* 
cient,  for  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testam^it,  is  proved  (contrary  to 
the  assertions  of  Ponon)  by  the  direct  words  of  his  illustrious  son 
Henry,  in  his  TTtesaurus  Gr.  Lvng.  y.  &\a)r,  where  he  says,  <'  Vetuaia 
omnia  exeti^^aria,  quibus  usus  est  ad  edit.  N.  T.  pater  meu9, — erani 
autem  plus  minus  quindecem— habebant  &Xjiiva  non  dXcDva."  The 
uotice  of  this  very  minute  discrepancy  implies  collation  of  the  most 
careful  kind.  H.  Stephens  also  adverts  distinctly  to  the  reading  of  six 
of  those  MSS*  in  his  Thes.  v.  awotrKeva^u^  and  occasionally  in  other 
articles.* 

Dr.  B.  does  not  mention  to  tohat  assertions  of  Porson  he  refers. 
We  believe  that  the  £act  is  fiiUy  admitted,  that  R.  Stephens,  in  his 
third  edition,  ^ves  various  readings  from  the  Complutensian  Poly- 
glott,  and  from  fifteen  MSS.  containing  more  or  less  of  the  New 
Testament ;  but  whether  his  text  was  based  on  these  collations,  or 
not,  is  a  question  wholly  distinct ;  aQcl  thp.t.  it  was  not  so  based  is 
shown — lat,  from  the  &ct  that  he  simply  repeats  Erasmus's  fifth 
edition  with  scarcely  a  variation ;  and  2nd,  that  he  often  cites  all 
his  collated  MSS.  for  a  reading  not  in  his  text.  It  is  ttms  wholly 
fallacious  to  connect  his  collations  with  his  text :  whatever  they 
might  be  worth,  they  were  wholly  supplemental,  so  that  their  age, 
goodness,  or  the  care  with  which  they  were  collated,  have  no  re^ 
lation  whatever  with  the  subject  of  the  foundation  of  the  Stephanie 
text.  As  to  the  MSS.  used,  we  know  most  of  them^  and  can  form 
our  own  judgments  as  to  their  age  and  value ;  and  as  to  the  care 
bestowed  in  collating,  we  know  that  the  readings  are  cited  with  no 
great  exactness,  which  is  shown  not  only  with  regard  to  the  MSS.| 
but  even  as  to  a  printed  book,  the  Complutensian  Polyglott. 

How  much  tlie  object  of  this  volume  is  connected  wilii  opposition 
to  the  critical  texts  of  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  is  plaudy  stated 
in  the  preface :  a  great  deal  of  labour,  however,  would  have  been 
(we  think)  saved  if  Dr.  Bloomfield  had  clearly  stated  what  are 
the  critical  principles  of  Lachmann,  what  those  of  Tischendorf;  if 
he  then  had  given  to  the  reader  his  exceptions  to  the  respective 
principles  of  wese  critics^  and  if  he  had  then  plainly  laid  down  his 
own.    We  might  thus  have  analyzed^  with  fer  more  both  of  accu- 

p  2  racy 
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racy  and  ease,  the  continual  remarks  which  we  find  in  the  notes  on 
the  subject  of  readings.  Perpetually,  after  a  reading  has  been 
mentioned  as  adopted  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  do  we  find 
the  addition  *but  without  reaeon* :  this  calls  for  the  inquiry,  on 
what  principles  woidd  it  be  *  without  reason '  ?  Lachmauui  gives 
in  a  few  words  the  authorities  on  which  his  tesLt  is  based.  It  may 
be  a  question  whether  he  has  or  has  not  acted  rightly  in  the  na^ 
row  limitation  of  his  authorities ;  but  surely  it  can  hardly  be  a 
question  whether,  on  his  own  prinoiples  (not  on  Dr.  Bloomneld's), 
be  was  not  bound  to  adopt  toe  readings  which  are  supported  by 
all  his  admitted  authorities :  and  yet  this  is  the  class  of  readii^ 
to  which  the  remark  *  but  without  reason'  is  particularly  applied. 
The  most  ancient  MSS.  are,  without  exception;  stignuM^lzed  as 
*  altered':  this  diarge  is  not  a  little  strange ;  when  thus  brought 
against  a//,  the  very  extent  of  it  goes  a  long  way  towards  dis- 
proving it.  It  womd,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  most  extraordinary 
Ehenomenon,  that  eren  if  no  large  MSS.  of  the  most  ancient  class 
ad  come  down  to  us  free  from  alteration,  that  the  palimpsest  frag- 
ments (such  as  P,  Q,  Z,)  should  be  in  a  similarly  aJtered  condition. 
An  example  of  Dr.  Bloomfield's  mode  of  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject of  readings  may  be  fidrly  taken  from  his  note  on  Bom.  v.  13. 

*  The  word  [iXXoyeirai]  is  so  rare,  that  it  has  only  been  found  in 
this  and  another  passage  of  St.  Paul  (Philem.  18),  and  in  a  Greek  in- 
scription occuring  in  Boeck's  Inscr.  Gr€ec.  t.  i.  p.  850,  adduced  by  me 

in  my  Lex.  N.  T.  in  v It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  parage, 

and  that  of  Philem.  18,  above  noticed,  Lachm.  and  Tisch.  should  tm 
from  a  few  trivial  MSS.,  IXXoya^  and  Lachmann  place  in  the  margin 
here  iXXoyarai ;  for  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  such  verb  as 
fXKoyoift* 

^   Dr.^  Bloomfield's  reason  for  rejecting  the  readings  Mith  the  verb 

ffXXoyofft;  Strikes  us  as  singular ;  for  there  seems  just  as  little  trace 

ot  the  verb  Ix^oye'o;.     Had  the  Greek  inscription  in  which  it  has 

oeen  found  not  come  down  to  us,*  then  we  should  have  known  the 

word  only  from  its  occurrence  in  St  Paul's  epistles,  and  there 

wo^     f^  *®  supposition  that  this  is  the  true  reading.    Where 

in  ^'       ®3^treme  rarity  are  used,  it  is  wholly  fallacious  to  argue 

whiolt^o"^^^'^®^-     Supposing  the  authorities  are  of  more  weight 

such  BrilP^r*  '^^"^"^  ^^  ^^'  ^*^'»  epistles,  we  might  then,  on 

inscriptioT         ^^  criticism,  question  the  reading  found  in  the 

against  ^^l^f'S^  ^^^2^  ^®  ®^^  ^^^  ^n  internal  evidence  for  or 
if  an  expres^]:'"^'  frequently  rest  wholly  on  the  supposition  that 
to  be  found  «^^-  ^"^  ^^  *^®  ^™®  ex fresAon  precisely  ought 
«>f  criticism  nA^V^  ^  ^^^^^^  connection.    This  is  the  very  mode 

aaopted  by  the  »ias9  of  correcting  copyists :  this  was 
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the  principle  on  which  they  brought  the  gospels  into  more  and 
more  conformity  to  one  another,  even  before  the  time  of  Jerome. 
This  is  the  very  principle  which  those  who  have  sought  to  follow 
ancient  authorities  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  have  found 
it  most  needful  to  repucliate ;  they  have  thus  felt  bound  not  to 
argue  from  supposed  probability  or  analogy  what  the  Apostles 
should  have  written,  but  to  learn  firom  testimony  what  they  actually 
did  write. 

We  are  glad,  however,  for  these  subjects  to  be  fairly  discussed : 
every  charge  of  inconsistency  brought  against  critical  editors 
deserves  to  be  fully  considered ;  we  must,  however,  deny  most 
enaphaticallv  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  in  following  internal 
evidence,  when  it  leads  to  the  adoption  of  different  phraseology  in 
passages  otherwise  parallel.  To  us  this  part  of  Dr.  Bloomfield's 
remarks  has  a  decided  value :  whatever  can  be  alleged  against 
modem  critical  editors  is  sure  to  be  brought  forward ;  and  all  that 
can  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  textus  receptus  is  sure  to  be  stated. 

Dr.  Bloomfield  sometimes  (by  mere  oversight)  quotes  incor- 
rectly from  both  Lachmann  and  llschendorf ;  and  this  has  the 
effect  not  only  of  misrepresenting  thdr  meaning,  but  also  of  caus- 
ing bis  own  arguments  and  remarks  to  be  inapposite.  Thus,  under 
1  Cor.  xi.  27,  he  says  (after  some  doctrinal  remarks  on  the  words 
of  that  verse),  *  avaiim  is  by  Lachm.  and  Tisch.  cancelled,  on  the 
authority  of  MSS.  A,  B,  C,  and  two  late  versions,  but  without  any 
good  reason.  Internal  evidence,  indeed,  might  seem  against  them ; 
but  when  properly  weighed  it  is  not.  Far  more  probable  is  it 
that  the  word  should  have  been  omitted  in  those  three  MSS.  than 
that  St.  Paul  should  have  chosen  to  leave  a  sense  so  essential  on 
an  occadon  such  as  the  present  to  be  conveyed  per  ellipsin ;  and 
to  supply,  as  must  be  done  in  order  to  the  making  out  or  any  sense 
suitable  to  the  foregoingi  context,  the  word  fiKSox</Exi(Trft;r,  would 
involve  an  almost  unprecedented  harshness.*  But  what  is  the  real 
reading  of  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  ?  In  verse  ttoentt/'seven  they 
loth  retain  dyailofs^  and  thus  the  harshness^  &c ,  are  wholly  ima- 
ginary. It  is  true  they  do  omit  the  word  in  question  in  verse 
twenty-nine^  but  there  no  harshness  or  ellipsis  is  involved;  the 
verse  means,  according  to  their  reading,  *  He  who  eateth  and 
drinketh,  not  discerning  the  body,  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment 
tmto  himself/  On  critical  principles,  who  cannot  see  how  easily 
avalia/r  may  have  been  introduced  here  in  the  common  text  from 
verse  twenty-seven  ?  The  *  two  late  versions  *  of  which  Bloom- 
field  speaks  are  tiie  Sahidic  and  Ethiopic  :  some  will  be  surprised 
to  see  them  thus  designated.  We  do  not  at  all  see  the  import  of 
the  clause,  *  Internal  evidence,  indeed,  might  seem  against  them ; 

but  when  piroperly  weighted  it  is  not.' 

We 


I 
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We  must,  however,  remark  that  Dr.  B.  is  not  always  very  ac- 
curate in  his  designations  of  critical  authorities ;  the  most  ancient 
and  authoritative  translations  are  continually  described  as  inferior 
versions. 

The  note  given  on  Rev.  xxii.  14  is  as  follows : — 

*  14.  iroiovKrec  tclq  iyroXac],  MS.  A  and  two  others,  with  the 
Yulg.  and  Armenian  versions,  read  irXvpovrag  vroXac  [rect^  wXvvoncg 
TCLQ  oToXac]  aWwy ;  a  very  remarkable  reading,  which  arose,  I  doubt 
not,  from  the  marginal  scholia,  and  originated  in  the  wish  of  some 
biblical  student  to  intimate  that  *^  to  doing  the  commandments  of  God 
should  be  united  the  washing  their  vestments  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb," 
with  a  reference  to  what  was  said,  supra  i.  8,  and  vii.  5  [1. 14].  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  reading  should  have  gained  admittance  into  the  Yulg' 
and  other  versions,  insomuch  that  thePescb.  Syr.  almost  ahne  of  the  an- 
cient versions  is  free  from  this  corruption  of  the  text  by  interpolation; 
for  such  it  is,  notwithstanding  that  Lachmann  has  most  injudiciously 
received  it  into  the  text,  as  indeed,  strange  to  say,  Bentley  long  ago 
did.' 

The  assertion,  'for  such  it  is',  is  rather  strong  on  a  question 

whether  words  be  genuine  or  not ;  an  assertian  of  interpplatlon 

■  will  not  do  instead  of  proof  f^  and  if  the  theory  of  Dr.  JB.  were 

)rrect,  how  could  we  account  for  the  fact  that  tne  reading  which 
he  rejects  is  found  in  the  ancient  authorities,  an4  that  which  be 
approves  is  in  the  modern  ?  In  a  question  of  this  kind  the  ancient 
versions  have  a  peculiar  value ;  and  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  the 
Feschito  Syriac  in  this  passage,  for  the  Revelation  is  not  contained 
in  that  version.  The  Syriac  Apocalypse  in  the  Leyden  MS.  is 
sufficiently  modem,  and  all  tyros  in  textual  criticism  know  that 
the  Peschito  St/riac  cannot  be  cited  in  that  book.  Dr.  Bloomfield 
may  be  surprised  that  Bentley's  judgment  is  contrary  to  his ;  but 
this  difference  of  judgment  does  not  depend  on  points  connected 
with  a  single  passage,  but  on  the  diametrical  opposition  of  his 
critical  principles  to  those  on  which  that  great  scholar  acted. 

Besides  Bentley  and  Lachmann,  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth 
might  have  been  mentioned  as  one  who  has  edited  the  reading 
which  Dr.  Bloomfield  rejects ;  Dr.  B.'s  silence  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  he  commonly  refers  to  Dr.  Wordsworth^s  edition  of  the 
Apocalypse.    In  doing  so,  however,  he  is  often  imder  a  misappre^ 

^^  In  other  places  Dr.  B.'s  asaertians  as  to  the  readings  of  MSS.  must  not  be  too 
g^oiy  confided  in  as  certainly  correet  Tbns,  Lnke  x.  II,  he  speakf  of  GTif^biel^ 
^j?*^™Qann,  and  Tischetidorf  baying  canceUed  id>  'htas,  <  on  the  autlwmty,  a»  tber 
M^\  ?.^  ^^-  ^*  ^»  ^*  ^^'  To  tfis  he  repUes,  « But  B  (the  most  ancient  at  ^ 
fthcS'^i^*^®  words.'  We  have,  however,  the  joint  evidence  of  tiro  coUatioos 
br  A  iT^'^^^^y  and  Bartolooei)  that  B  has  noi  the  wopds.  8o^  too»  In  Jmdm  1 4 
citiniTn  ?*?  ^^^  ^^  "™®  inaocuiwgr  when  ohsrgiiig  Tischendorf  with  ^aoi  h 
coUaticS  ^o^the  omission  of  the  words  rns  irforwf.     This  is  founded  on  Bentley  > 

hensioD, 
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lienaion,  for  he  not  uiifrequendy  censures  Dr.  Wordsworth  for 
having  edited  particular  readings  on  (what  Dr.  B.  terms)  insuffi- 
cient authority ;  while  in  fact  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  not  only  stated 
his  authorities,  but  in  the  margin  of  each  page  he  has  placed, 
'  te  Codicibus  Antiquissimis';  tke&e  were  wnat  he  professed  to 
follow. 

We  may  also  remark  in  this  place,  that  it  is  not  a  little  strange 
to  find  no  mention  or  allusion  to  the  critical  edition  of  the  Revela- 
tioa  published  by  Dr*  Tregelles,  a  work  of  which  Dr.  Bloomfield 
could  not  fail  of  being  imormed,  since  that  work  as  well  as  its 
editor  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wordsworth.^ 

In  the  passage  just  given  from  Dr.  B.'s  note  on  Bev.  xxii.  14, 
where  the  Greek  contains  two  errors,  and  in  several  others,  it 
seems  as  if  sotne  other,  and  not  Dr.  B.  himself,  had  acted  as  editor 
of  the  volume  before  us.  We  say  this  without  possessing  any  in* 
formation  respecting  the  work,  except  that  which  the  volume  itself 
supplies.  Thus,  there  is  a  strange  oversight  in  Acts  %l  6,  where 
a  note  on  a  reading  occurs  belonmpg  certaml^  to  x«  12,  and  having 
BO  meaning  where  it  is  found.  It  seems  as  if  the  hands  of  others 
had  arranged  Dr.  B/s  separate  notes.  The  note  in  question  is  a 
good  illustration  of  Dr.  B.'s  critical  prindples :  the  two  enumera- 
tions, in  Acts  X.  12,  and  xi.  6,  do  not  precisely  agree  in  the  best 
critical  authorities :  Dr.  6.  thinks  it  more  probable  that  diversity 
should  have  originated  with  the  scribes,  than  that  they  should  have  ~ 
introduced  uniformity :  we  knowj  however,  that  they  were  prone 
to  the  latter. 

We  have  sometimes  failed  altogether  in  imderstanding  Dr. 
Bloomfield's  allusions.  Thus,  2  Pet.  iii.  10,  he  says,  *  Through- 
out this  passage  St.  Peter  had  in  view  Judith  xvi.  1.'  There  is 
nothing  in  Judith  xvi.  I,  which  appears  to  have  any  connection  with 
the  passage ;  and  we  tMnk  that  the  improbability  is  incalculably 
great  that  the  Apostle  referred  to  an  apochryphal  book,  and  that 
it  is  not  likely  that  Dr.  R  intended  this.  To  what,  however,  he. 
meant  to  refer  in  his  note,  we  do  not  at  all  see. 

Although  a  large  portion  of  the  notes  relate  to  questions  of 
reading,  yet  also  there  are  many  simply  philolc^cal  and  explana- 
tory. In  these  Dt.  B.  has  not  shrunk  mm  the  labour  of  re^x-^ 
amining  points  on  which  he  had  already  stated  his  opinion ;  and 
when  needfol,  in  his  judgment,  such  opinions  are  modified,  or 
changed.  He  has  used  many  works  which  have  appeared  since^ 
his  Greek  Testament  was  stereotvped,  such  as  Peile  on  some  of 

the  Epistles,  ihe  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Green  on  the  Grammar  of 

— — — ^^       — — ^         ■  .-,,,..,.,    ..,,.,     ■  - ,  , 

^  Had  Dr.  B.  noticed  {he  abote-metitloDed  edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  iroald 
has9%  saved  him  ftatA  such  ttiatakea  at  the  assertion,  in  Rev.  xvii«  7,  that  the  readme 
^«M«  hat  heen  adopted  Mjfff  by  Tiaehcadorf.'     . 

the 
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the  New  Testament,  and  several  others.    There  are  few  of  these 
notes  which  do  not  deserve  an  attentive  exaimnation. 

We  are  glad  that  this  work  has  appeared ;  and  as  we  doubt  not 
tliat  it  will  be  very  commonly  used  by  Biblical  Students,  we  do 
not  conader  a  lengthened  notice  of  other  portions  of  its  contents 
to  be  needifuL  We  have  alread v  indicated  the  principal  points  on 
whidi  we  do  not  Mree  with  the  learned  author. 

In  his  pre&ce,  Dr.  Bloomfield  speaks  of  *  certain  biblical  critics 
of  our  own  country,  whose  views,  at  least  as  regards  the  three 
parallel  gospels,  are  ouite  inconsistent  with  the  divine  inspiratioii 
of  the  revealed  word.  We  do  not  find  any  intimatioa  whatever 
to  whom  these  remarks  apply :  we  may,  however,  say,  that  we  can 
well  sympathise  with  feelings  of  apprehension  when  any^  such 
theories  are  brought  forwara  as  would  peril  the  inspiration  of 
Soipture.  We  believe  that  the  true  application  of  sound  critical 
principles  will  ever  be  of  special  value  m  upholding  the  real  au* 
thority  of  Scripture,  an  autnority  which  is  inseparably  connected 
with  tne  doctrine  of  inspiration.  Whoever  the  critics  may  be  to 
whom  Dr.  Bloomfield  refers,  we  feel  ccmfident  that  if  they  have 
advanced  such  theories,  tiiere  must  be  some  hopeless  ialla^  con- 
nected with  their  investigations. 

Q.B. 
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TENSES  OF  HEBREW  VERBS. 

Sib, — As  these  replications  may  be  carried  to  excess  both  in  length 

and  frequency,  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  and  methodical  as  pos* 

sible  in  meeting  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  my  fonner 

communication. 

1,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  two  errors  of  the  press, 

which  render  the  meaning  of  two  passages  obscure,  if  not  undiscover- 

able.     Special,  in  p.  196,  line  33,  should  be  spacial  or  spatial:  and 

party  in  p.  198,  line  11,  should  he  past.    There  are  two  or  three  other 

errors,  but  they  will  cause  no  mistake.    I  have  also  to  request  the 

indulgent  reader  to  omit  on  in  several  translations  of  the  posterior 

tense,  as  it  has  led  Dr.  Lee  to  suppose  (p.  206,  July,  1850)  that  I 

understand  by  this  tense  a  continuation  of  an  action  previously  begun ; 

while,  in  fact,  I  use  the  phrase  ^  I  go  to  do,'  or  '  I  proceed  to  do,'  to 

^press  an  action,  the  beginning  of  which  is  contiguous  to  the  point  of 

view.    In  commenting  on  niy  statement  that  the.  active  participles 

express 
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express  the  central  tense.  Dr.  Lee  asks — why  liave  I  rejected  th^  pas- 
sive participles  ?  Here  is  my  answer.  If  Dr.  Lee  recognise  no  reIa-> 
tion  as  a  tense  but  past,  present,  and  future,  then  to  him  the  participles 
hav^  no  time.  But  if  he  acknowledge  the  distinction  of  perfect  and 
imperfect,  or  of  anterior,  central,  and  posterior,  then  I  submit  that  in 
Lev.  xiv.  51,  np^n^n  *^Byn  means  the  bird  slaitiy  not  ip^laying  ;  and 
such  cases  are  so  frequent,  that  I  must  believe  the  anterior  to  be  the 
normal  tense  of  the  passive  participle.  Dr.  Lee  objects  to  my  transla- 
tion— And  to  Adam  he  has  not  found ;  and  substitutes — And  as  to 
Adamj  he  found  not.  Mine  is  the  more  literal,  and  is  not  more  deli- 
nite  than  .die  original ;  qualities  that  are  desirable  in  the  present  case. 
Having  dismissed  these  details,  I  come  to  the  main  subject  of  con* 
slderation. 

2.  £!ach  timeform  has  only  one  primart^  and  jn-oper  meaning. 
This  is  a  first-principle  in  philosophical  investigation.  I  know  no  real 
exception  to  it.  The  so-called  perfect  of  the  Latin  language  is,  indeed, 
employed  to  express  the  narrative  tense  as  well  as  the  ante^present. 
But  the  common  consent  of  grammarians,  and  the  structure  of  the  form 
itself,  egeramy  egij  egero,  prove  it  to  be,  primarily  and  properly,  the 
pr^Bsens  perfeetum,  or  ante- present.  This,  then,  is  only  an  apparent 
exception  to  the  rule  laid  down. 

3.  The  two  principles  of  Dr.  Lee's  system  are — 1.  That  the  Hebrew 
tenses  are  the  past  and  the  present ;  2.  That  there  is  an  absolute  and 
a  relative  use  of  these  tenses.  First,  then,  it  is  denied  that  the  two 
Hebrew  time-forms  are  the  past  and  the  present.  For  forms,  as  well 
as  other  things,  are  to  be  distinguished  in  designation,  not  by  what  is 
conmion  to  them  all,  but  by  what  is  peculiar  to  each.  But  it  is 
eommon  to  these  two  forms  to  be,  both  of  them,  past,  or  present,  or 
future.  They  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  distinguished  in  designation  by 
past,  or  present,  or  future.  Dr.  Lee  will  not  deny  the  minor ;  will  he 
deny  the  major,  or  the  conclusion  ? 

4.  And,  secondly,  it  is  denied  that  there  is  an  absolute  and  a  rela- 
tive use  of  either  of  these  two  tenses.  If  the  kind  and  critical  reader 
will  cast  hb  eye  over  the  tables  in  pages  194,  195,  of  January,  1850, 
he  will  be  the  better  able  to  go  along  with  me  in  my  ^  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing my  opinions.'  The  three  horizontal  rows  in  any  of  these  tables 
represent  the  three  divisions  of  absolute  time ;  the  three  columns  those 
of  relative  time.  That  is,  each  of  the  tenses  in  the  first  row  is  abso- 
lutely*  past ;  each  in  the  second,  absolutely  present ;  each  in  the  third, 
absolutely  future.  Again  :  each  of  those  in  the  first  column  is  before 
the  point  of  time  referred  tOy  or  the  relative  point  of  time  in  view  ; 
each  in  the  second  is  af,  and  each  in  the  third  is  after  this  point. 
Kow,  while  there  is  obviously  here  an  absolute  and  a  relative  division 
of  tenses,  there  is  not  an  absolute  and  a  relative  use  of  any  tense^ 
Each  tense  has  one  use,  which  includes,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  both  rela* 
tions  of  time,  as  expressed  in  their  names,  praieritum  perfectumj  prat^ 
imperfectum^  prasens  perf^  prasens  imperf^  <&c.  Tliis  is  a  presump« 
live  argument  against  such  a  double  use  in  Hebrew.  But  will  Dr. 
Lee  have  recourse  to  the  prsesens  perfectum  of  Latin^  as  an  analogy 

for 


of  the 

•tive  use 
«pr«eaen> 
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Uie  N"ew  Testament,  and  several  others.     Tliere  r  y 
notes  which  do  not  deserve  an  attentive  cxamina,*,'  ^ 
We  are  glad  that  this  work  has  appeared  j  t'j'  f 
that  it  will  be  very  commonly  used  by'BiW'//  ;'  _^^  ^^^^ 

not  conader  a  lengthened  notice  of  other  '    /    *  ^^  ^  ^^ 

to  be  needful.     We  have  already  indicat' -;:  /  tbepnesew 

whidi  we  do  not  agree  with  the  leame''  ''j'  l^ee  to  prova 

In  his  preface,  I^.  Bloomfield  sper  '  jf  ue  utoakaloui 

of  our  own  comitry,  whose  views,     'J  j  f    ''  ■*  *hon  ha  will 

parallel  gospels,  are  quite  ineons' .//.  ,  f  mA  inrtmnce  to 

of  the  revealed  word/     Vf^ArMV  =,"»?>.    If  Dr.  Lee, 

to  whom  these  remarks  applv  , ,  /  '  -"en  't  has  be«i  aJready 

well  sympathise  with  fe^iV'  -  only,  and  not  of  ab^ute 

.. ■'    ;„  1 L.  ft,,     '  .0.    How,  a  theory  founded  on 

theories  are  brought  for.  _  ^^^^  ^  (me^tionable  e^ceptioQ  to 

Senpture.     We  believr        ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^     ^^^  th«  theory 
pnnciples  wiU  ever  ^^  (,f  t^e  Hebrew  teusce  tuu  only  the 

thonty  of  Scnntnrf     .  /^  -^onsble  and  solitary  exception  of  the  LaUn 
with  Ui  at  with  the  fiicts  of  the  hnguage  to  which 

whom  unfounded, 

advanc  that  by  past  and  present  be  means  wh^  I 

nected  oentral  tenses  ?     Then  we  are  agreed,  at 

itinction  of  time  in  the  Hebrew  to^  bran^ 

itive.    This,  indeed,  may  be  considered  a 

J  £wald,  Soediger,  Stuart,  and  long  rince 

as  remarked,  by  Kabertwn  and  previous 

n  two  points:  flist,  as  to  the  terminology  ; 

:be  three  relative  times  the  Hebrew  tensea 

^f^  TeVt  imagine  Dr.  Iiee  turning  over  my  '  tense-names,*  as 

^"t^ge  vagaries  of  the  fancy,  with,  I  presume,  a  smile  or  a  staie 

^JSuWi  "*  ***  **"*''  "^'^  '"  "  P'"*  '"  "■*  ''O'ld  of  realities. 

/'"'ah'*"'  "B'ther  the  name  nor  the  thing  is  new.     In  Donaldsoa'a 

jrtJ'' ^j^' for  instance,  p.  460,  you  will  find  an^mc>rillyBnd;>o«ter»Drtl^. 

>(^'*^j^/(j  I  mmt  own  eenlralily  myself,  as  Donaldson  makes  use  of 

f'b^ieUy-     "^lie  thing  is  given  in  Key's  Latin  Grammar,  p.  60,  and 

**'^^Iified  in  the  three  principal  parts  of  any  Latin  verb,  as  egi,  ago, 

iX*-    ^^  Krueger'sj '  Griechische  Spiaoh-lehre,  erster  Theil,  erstes 

fr^'p.  87,  the  Greek  tenses  are  arranged  substantially  thus; — 

Secondary  tenses — Ircrv^if ,  trmtTSv,  cruij'a. 

Primary  tensea— rim^,  rvwria,  rvt/w. 

And  the  aorisi,  he  declares  ('erster  Theil,  iweites  Heft,*  p.  122), 
i  beseichnet  eigentlich  das  SitUreten  in  die  Wirklichkeit,'  signifies 
properly  the  entrance  into  actuaiilj/,  in  past  time.  And  6  fiiXKity  cor* 
leiponds  to  it,  he  notices,  in  stem,  and  therefore  in  relation.  Besides, 
the  distinction  of  relative  tenses  is  partly  made  by  all  grammarians  in 
the  ternta  perfect  for  the  anterior  and  imperfect  for  the  central.  As 
these  are  Dr.  Lee's  two  tenses,  why  not  wU  them  at  least  by  the  terms 

which 
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which  convey  a  correct  impression  of  their  real  nature  according  to 
the  cnrrent  usage  of  grammarians  ?  Is  it  just  to  me,  which  is  a  small 
matter,  or  to  truth,  which  is  all  important,  to  persist  in  using  in  a  new 
sense  terras  which  have  been  in  all  correct  grammars  appropriated  to 
essentially  ^different  ideas,  when  there  are  actually  terms  which  have 
been  uniformly  applied  to  the  precise  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed  ? 
Is  not  this  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  confusion  which  reigns  in  many 
minds  on  this  subject  ?  Dr.  Lee  has  taught  languages.  I  appeal  to 
himself,  whether  it  be  easy  for  beginners  or  even  advanced  students  to 
apply  the  same  terms  to  different  ideas,  without  some  degree  of  mental 
ol^uration.  At  all  events,  the  reality  of  the  distinction,  the  import- 
ance of  precision,  and  the  actual  recognition  of  the  distinction  in 
grammatical  nomenclature,  are  amply  sufRcient  to  demand  either  the 
retention  of  the  old  names,  or,  if  these  be  inadequate,  the  substitution 
of  new  ones.  That  they  are  inadequate  will,  I  think,  be  granted,  when 
it  is  seen  that  the  best  grammarians  have  recognised  a  threefold  instead 
of  a  twofold  distinction  of  relative  time.  The  terms  I  have  proposed 
are  not  preoccupied  as  tense  designations ;  and  I  humbly  hope  they 
are  intelligible.  But  if  writers  on  Hebrew  grammar  prefer  using 
nay,  *J^3^9,  and  l^py,  in  the  senses  in  which  I  have  used  anterior,  cen- 
tral, and  posterior,  I  have  no  possible  objection.  The  term  athidh 
means  ready^  and  is  exceedingly  apt,  as  a  designation  of  posterior 
time.  Benoni  is  almost  identical  with  central.  And  itbhar  may  very 
well  express  over — the  point  of  time  contemplated,  and  therefbre 
anterior  to  it. 

6#  I  come  now  to  the  last  point,  which  two  of  the  three  divisions  of 
relative  time  are  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  tenses?  Dr.  Lee  says,  the 
anterior  and  the  central.  At  least,  he  says,  I  have  borrowed  every- 
thing else  from  him,  and  the  position  that  the  two  tenses  are  the 
anterior  and  posterior  is  the  theory  of  Jews.  In  the  latter  point  he  is 
certainly  correct,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  terms  ^bhar  and  itthidh, 
which  they  use  to  express  these  tenses.  In  my  former  paper  I  ad- 
vanced three  argnments  to  prove  this  position  :  first,  the  structure  of 
these  tenses ;  second,  the  strict  antithesis  in  the  use  of  them ;  and 
third,  the  existence  of  other  means  to  denote  centrality.  I  consider  it 
no  small  confirmation  of  these  arguments,  that,  in  the  fourth  place, 
Jewish  grammarians  hold  the  same  theory.  The  three  formeily  given 
have  been  as  yet  unnoticed  by  objectors,  and,  combined  with  the 
fourth,  they  <hr  more  than  counterbalaince  the  authority  of  some  Ara- 
bian grammarians.  Assuming  Dr.  Lee's  theory  {^Grammar,  pp.  827, 
328),  that  the  basis  of  the  preterite  (anterior)  is  a  concrete,  and  that  of 
the  other  tense  an  abstract  noun,  I  submit,  as  a  fifth  argument,  that  if 
a.coitcrete  noun  naturally  implies  a  connection  actually  formed  with 
existence,  and  is,  therefore,  fit  to  become  the  basis  of  the  anterior  or 
perfect,  an  abstract  noun  naturally  implies  a  want  of  connection  with 
existing  things  at  the  moment,  and  is,  therefore,  fit  to  become  the 
basis  of,  not  the  central,  which  has  connection  with  existing  things,  but 
the  posterior,  which  has  not  yet  such  connection.  Thus  I  conceive  his 
theory  of  the  tmsis  makes  more  for  jne  than  H  does  for  himself.   I  have 

now 
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now  done  with  Dr.  Lee*8  objections,  and  I  trust  lie  will  feel  ttiat  I 
have  not  expressed  myself  disrespectftilly  towards  him.  At  all  events, 
it  was  fiur  from  my  intention  to  do  so.  As  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
Professor  Weir  has  kindly  left  me  nothing  to  add. 

7.  In  my  former  paper  I  stated  that  ^  these  authors  (Ewald  and 
BIr.  Weir)  agree  in  holding  that  the  relation  of  time  expressed  by  the 
Hebrew  tenses  is  tliat  of  the  event  to  a  point  of  time  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhoodi  and  that  in  this  I  concurred  with  them'  (p.  202, 
January,  I860).  Ewald  maizes  only  two  divisions  of  relative  time: 
Professor  Weir  recognises  three.  On  this  point  also  I  have  been 
always  at  one  with  him.  We  differ  still,  however,  as  to  the  import- 
ance—I would  say  necessity — of  a  change  of  terms  where  there  is  a 
change  oi  meaninsr,  and  as  to  the  precise  tenses  signified  by  the  two 
Hebrew  fcnms.  On  the  former  point.  Professor  Weir  will  perceive 
how  strong  my  feeling  is  from  the  remarks  already  made.  And  I  now 
put  it  to  himself  whether  the  neglect  of  distinct  and  unequivocal  t&nxm 
may  not  have  been  the  very  reason  why  the  correct  views,  cai^ht  by 
many  learned  Hebraists,  of  the  main  principle  in  question  were  not 
fully  carried  out  by  the  authors  themselves,  or  thoroughly  appreciated 
and  applied  by  their  followers.  Are  we  not  in  danger  of  becoming,  to 
a  certain  degree,  the  slaves  of  ambiguous  terms  ?  Old  terms,  like  old 
friends,  I  love  as  well  as  Professor  Weir  does ;  but  I  love  to  use  them 
as  they  are,  and  not  arbitrarily  to  make  them  be  one  thing  at  one 
time,  and  another  at  anoither,  and  so  become  equivocal.  Is  it  not  a 
strildng  and  undeniable  fact  that  grammatical  works  so  far  recognise 
the  relation  in  question  by  the  terms  perfect  and  imperfect  ?  And 
though  these  would  not  suit  Professor  Weir's  hypothesis  or  mine,  are 
we  to  create  ambiguities  and  be  less  perspicuous  than  ordinary  gram* 
mars,  rather  than  invent,  or,  in  &ct,  adopt  distinct  and  appropriate 
terms  ?  It  becomes  me  not,  however,  to  insist  further  at  present  on  a 
topic  which  is  certainly  of  secondary  importance. 

8.  In  the  second  place,  Professor  Weir  calls  that  the  present  or 
central  which  I  call  the  anterior.  On  reviewing  his  two  papers  with 
that  care  and  attention  which  they  demand,  I  observe  a  manifest  vacil- 
lation or  inconsistency  in  his  statements  concerning  this  tense.  After 
combating  Ewald*s  choice  of  the  terms  perfect  and  imperfect,  he 
writes  (p.  318,  October,  1849): — *  In  that  language  (Hebrew)  an 
action  dme  and  a  present  action  seem  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  very  mention  of  an  action  as  performed^  implies  that  the  action 
spoken  of  is  regarded  by  the  speaker  as  actually  present.'  Now,  does 
not  present  here  mean  at  the  given  point  f — the  point  where  the  con- 
templating mind  stands,  not  the  literal  present  of  the  narrator?  And 
is  not  this  an  action  done  at  a  given  point  of  time  ?  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  anterior  tense.  The  next  sentence  diverges  from  what  I 
have  already  quoted : — <  Tlie  period  of  performance  is  for  the  moment 
his  standing  point.'  Now,  consistency  demands,  I  submit,  that  this 
should  be  or  mean,  the  period  immediately  after  performance,  &c.  In 
that  case,  could  there  be  a  plainer  description  of  the  prsesens  perfectum, 
or  anterior  present^  than  he  here  gives?    Now^  the  term  preesens  or 

present 
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present  in  these  definitions  is  confessedly  improper,  as  tlietmse  may 
refer  to  a  point  in  past  or  in  future  time.  Why  retain,  then,  as  a  dis* 
tinguishing  name  that  which  Is  really  improper,  and,  what  is  worse, 
reject  that  which  is  characteristic  and  proper  ?  Or,  in  a  word,  does 
I^fessor  Weir  say  that  the  tense  in  question  is  not  the  pnesens  per« 
fectum,  but  the  prees.  imperf.  or  the  central  present  ?  Then,  dropping, 
as  before,  the  variable  term,  and  retaining  the  constant,  we  have  the 
central  tense,  a  conclusion  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  sentences  above 
quoted.  Again,  in  p.  496,  October,  1850,  Professor  Weir  writes : — 
*  The  writer  takes  his  stand  in  thought  at  the  event  he  rec<»ds.  That 
event  he  regards  not  only  as  done^  according  to  Ewald,  but  as  done 
before  his  eyes?  And  is  this  all  the  difference  between  Professors 
l^wald  and  Weir?  Surely  it  is  either  nothing,  or  the  advantage  is 
all  on  Ewald's  side.  For  the  latter  means,  done  before  the  eye  of  the 
mindy  which  he  correctly  expresses  by  the  current  term,,  perfect ;  and 
if  Professor  Weir  mean,  done  before  his  actual  eyesy  then  he  means  the 
praes.  perf.,  the  variable  part  of  which  definition  had  better  be  left  out 
and  the  constant  only  retained.  In  &ct,  from,  these  evidently  well* 
weighed  sentences  of  Professor  Weir,  I  should  certainly  conclude  that 
he  meant  by  the  present,  the  present  perfect,  were  it  not  that  he  inva* 
riably  translates  by  the  present  imperfect,  and  combats  my  translation, 
which  more  literally  accords  with  his  own  deliberate  exposition.  At 
all  events,  may  I  not  derive  a  sixth  argument  from  Dr.  Lee  and  Pro* 
fessor  Weir  taken  together,  each  of  whom  agrees  with  me  in  a  different 
tense,  while  otherwise  they  differ  not  only  from  me,  but  from  one 
another  ? 

9.  If,  however,  it  be  still  contended  that  the  narrative  of  a  third 
party  affords  no  absolute  criterion  between  Professor  Weir  and  myself, 
I  adduce  as  a  seventh  argument  the  usage  of  an  individual  speaking  in 
the  first  person  of  himself,  and  therefore  referring  to  the  actual  present* 

When  Adam  says.  Gen.  iii.  10,  ^HJ^  vi^'^S,  does  he  mean,  /  heat 
thy  voice^  or,  /  have  heard  thy  voiced    When  God  says  (iii.  11), 

^7  TJirr  1?,  does  he  mean.  Who  tells  theef  or,  JVho  has  told  theef 
Does  :  n^DK  «»»^3»  *n^3i>  '?|^t)^.1V  1^,  rJf?1»J?  mean,  Dost  thou  eat 
of  the  tree  of  which  I  command  thee?  or,  JIast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree 
of  which  I  have  commanded  thee  not  to  eat  f  After  Cain  was  bom^ 
when  Eve  says  (Gen.  iv.  1)  t^^  ^P^J^'  ^^^  ®^®  mean,  I  get^  or,  I  have 
gotten  a  man  ?  Does  not  ^'338  ^nK  ne^q  *J=0J  k1>,  I  have  not  ascer^ 
tained;  Am  I  my  brother* s  keeper  $  (Gen.  iv.  9),  illustrate  both  the 
anterior  and  the  central  ?  Such  instances  might  be  multiplied  at  plea*- 
sure.  Will  any  one  say  that  /  have  not  ascertained  is  not  the  correct 
translation  of  ^ifUp^  ?  Let  him  rememl)er  that  the  Latin  novi  and  the 
Greek  oila  are  sufficient  to  prove  a  shade  of  difference  between  our 
use  of  know  and  their  use  of  the  corresponding  verbs ;  and  are  not 
these  forms  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  position  that  the  Hebrew 
form  is  also  a  perfect  ?  This  leads  me  to  remark  that  some  of  Pro* 
fessor  Weir's  examples,  which  he  lays  down  as  foundation-stones  in 
the  construction  of  his  theory,  are  not  in  point.    To  decide  a  question 

as 
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as  to  the  kn^uiuig  of  a  form,  the  most  simple  and  chartoteristic  ex« 

amples  are  to  be  chosen.  Now,  ^i^^,  ^^'^h  ^^9  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^9  ^  ^^ 
see  above,  are  clearly  idiomatic,  as  odi,  memini^  and  ccepij  are  in 
Latin.  If  there  had  been  no  present  imperfect  form  in  Latin,  it  might 
Imve  been  speciously  argued  from  these  instances  that  the  form  they 
exhibit  was  the  present  imperfect.  In  like  manner,  ^^^?|,  and  all  other 
verbs  expressive  of  state  or  continuance,  do  not  come  up  to  the  full 
ciiaracter  of  verbs  or  time-words,  but  are  merely  attributive  stems  with 
verbal  format! ves  attached.  They  are  deficient  in  the  very  character- 
istic of  a  verb,  namely  ^  time ;  and  that  is  the  very  property  we  want  to 
diserintinate,  and  therefore  they  are  manifestly  unfit  to  be  made  the 
g^und  of  a  theory  of  tense.  Active  verbs  only  have  tlie  full  character 
of  time-words,  and  are,  therefore,  the  only  appropriate  examples  of 
time  distinctions.  Now,  I  think.  I  have  demonkrated,  by  unequivocal 
examples  of  active  verbs  in  the  first  person,  wliere  the  ambiguity  of 
the  word  present  cannot  create  confusion,  that  the  time-form  in  ques-i 
tion  is  really  and  necessarily  anterior.  If  Professor  Weir's  theory 
would  account  for  this  fact,  it  must  be  modified  exactly  in  the  manner 
proposed  in  my  former  paper. 

•  10.  I  have  shown  in  my  former  paper  also  how  all  the  cases  of  a 
series  of  events,  past  or  future,  <san  be  explained  consistently  with  this 
ascertained  meaning  of  the  former  Hebrew  tense,  and  with  the  simple 
principles  of  metaphysical  truth.  As  Professor  Weir,  however,  thinks 
my  hypothesis  less  natural  or  easy  than  his  own,  besides  the  above  fiict 
left  un^cplained  by  his  theory*,  I  beg  his  attention  to  the  following 
facts.  In  a  connected  series  of  past  events,  according  to  my  hypo« 
thesis,  the  mind  has  to  make  no  movement  whatever.  Standing,  for 
instance,  at  the  event  expressed  by  P^DDP  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis^ 
it  contemplates  the  anterior,  the  central,  and  the  posterior  events,  so 
long  as  the  connection  is  kept  up  without  changing  its  position.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Weir,  the  mind  changes  its  position  in  this 
example  at  least  three  times.  It  is  first  at  the  creation ;  next  at  the 
state  of  the  earth  ;  and,  thirdly,  at  the  brooding  of  the  spirit :  and  the 
first  leap,  geologists  say,  is  a  very  long  one.  Now,  which  of  these  is 
the  more  simple  ?  Again,  in  a  connected  series  of  future  events,  on 
my  hypothesis,  the  mind  makes  at  most  one  movement ;  for  it  is  first 
at  the  beginning  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  series.  But,  according  to 
Professor  Weir^  it  makes  as  many  movements  as  there  are  events  in 
the  series ;  for  he  supposes  it  before  the  first,  and  present  at  each  of  the 
others.  Which  of  these  is  more  simple  ?  May  I  not  add  an  eighth 
argument  in  favour  of  my  theory  from  the  simplicity  of  the  mental 
process  it  presumes  ?  But  if  Professor  Weir  will  still  insist  on  his 
kind  of  simplicity,  we  might  regard  both  tenses  as  central,  and  all  will 
be  simple  enough.  If  he  '  Ciinnot  imagine  himself  stationed  at  a  day, 
or  an  it  our,  or  even  a  minute's  distance  on  this  side  of  the  event,'  might 
I  not  retort  by  saying,  I  cannot  imagine  myself  standing  a  minute's 
fiistance  on  tluU  side  of  an  event,  and  so  insist  on  the  so-called  future 
being  also  a  central  tense?  The  argument  will  surely  cut  equally 
both  wsys,  and  so  we  may  have  two  central  tenses  and .  all  difficulty 
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■ 

at  an  end.  And  at  the  same  time  all  distinction  of  tense  in  the  H<^rew 
verbl 

But  enough  of  this,  I  liave  stated,  illustrated,  and  esplained  the 
philosophy  df  my  theoty  of  the  tenses  in  my  former  paper,  and  adduced 
at  least  three  arguments  in  favour  of  it,  which  have  not  beennoticed* 
I  have  now  defended  it  against  objections,  and  added  five  other  argu- 
ments, the  fourth  of  which  I  regard  as  in  itself  decisive  of  the  point  at 
issue.  I  have  now  only  to  thank  you  for  the  space  yoii  have  given  me, 
and  to  assure  you  tiiat  I  siiall  not  resume  the  subject  in  a  controversial 
way  without  a  very  urgent  reason. 

J.  G.  MuaPHY. 


ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  ROMANS  ix.  3. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature, 

Fraserburgh^  Oct.  17,  1850. 
Sib, — Permit  me^  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  to  ask  the 
author  of  '  Reconsidered  Texts '  a  few  questions  concerning  his  theory 
of  interpreting  Ronu  ix.  8,  as  exhibited  in  Nos.  X.  and  XII.  of  youK 
Journal. 

l.Is  not  yap  of  ver.  3,  carnal  "^  Does  it  not  introduce  a  reason 
for  the  statement  of  ver.  2  ?  Does  not  your  theory  fail  in  this  respect, 
that  it  exhibits  no  object^  on  whi^h  the  Apostle's  grief  terminated,  and 
exhibits  no  reason  at  all  why  he  should  have  continual  sorrow  of 
heart  ?  Would  we  not  expect  to  find  both  of  these  in  ver.  3  lh>m  the 
introductory  yap? 
*  2.  Does  not  your  theory  misplace  avro^  kyw  ?  You  read  it  *  I 
Qoukl  even  wish  th€U  I  wereJ*  You  thus  connect  a6ro£  iy^  with 
cLvaBeua  elrat.  Had  this  been  the  connection  intended  bv  the  Apostle, 
wojila  it  not  hay^  been  written  thus,  ay'ddefia  tlyai  ahros  kybt  ?  But, 
according  to  the  received  reading,  ahrog  kyw  is  connected  with  rivxofiriv  ; 
and  should  be  reaU  ^  I  myself  rjvxofxrivy  i.e.,  *  1,  even  I  myself  who 
am  now  so  much  attached  to  the-  Christ,  rj^\Q^ny»  There  is  no  word 
for  *  that'  in  the  original,  although  you  put  it  in  your  translation. 

3.  Does  not  the  proper  meaning  of  the  imperfect  indicative  militate 
against  your  theory  ?  Its  actual  time  is/nu^,  and  its  essential  time  a 
continued  or  repeated  action.  There  is  nothing  of  the  conditional  or 
optative  in  it.  Your  two  passages  (Acts  xxv.  22^  and  Gal.  iv.  20)  are 
doul>tful,  and  questioned  by  some  critics.  Besides,  does  not  the  usage 
of  the  imperfect  in  the  New  Testament  decide  against  you?  (See 
Gal.  i.  13 ;  Matt  xiii.  34 ;  Mark  xiv.  12,  xv.  6 ;  Comp.  Matt.  xvii.  15 ; 
1  Cor.  xiii.  11.)  Surely  usage  like  this  is  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  that  supposed  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  two  passages  you  quote. 
You  say,  '  had  the  reference  been  to  a  pest  undefined  time,  an  aorist 
would  lutve  been  the  tense  employed.'  Am  aorist  would  have  expressed 
the  pastness  of  the  action,  but  it  would  also  have  implied  that  it  was 
merely:  momentary^    (See  Green's  Greek  Graminar  of  the  New  Tes- 
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tameuty  pag.  12,  edition  1842.)  As  Fkul  wislied  to  ezpren  not  only 
pasiness  but  also  continuance^  lie  was  sliut  up  to  use  the  imperfect 
tense*  I  tliinli  these  considerations  would  lead  us  to  render  the  verb, 
mccording  to  its  naimral  usage  and  import^  ^I  wished '  or  ^ I  used  to 
wish.'    *  For  I  myself  used  to  wish.* 

4.  Does  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word  &yo0e|xa  warrant  the 
meaning  you  attach  to  it  ?  In  all  the  passagoo  where  it  occurs  besides 
this  one,  does  it  not  refer  to  something  more,  else,  and  beymid  a  mere 
temportU  calamUy  f  The  following  are  the  passages  where  it  occurs : — 
Acts  xxiii.  14  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  3,  xvu  22 ;  GaJ.  i.  8,  9.  These  passages 
refer  not  to  any  temporal  suffering  of  any  kind,  but  to  the  everlasting 
endurance  of  the  wrath  of  God,  as  a  thing  accuned.  And  this  esta- 
blished New  Testament  usage  completely  settles  the  question  against 
your  theory.  This  being  the  case,  of  course  the  theory  you  propose 
about  separating  or  enclosing  by  inversion  and  parenthesis  awo  rai 
XpiffTov  is  found  inapplicable. 

The  phrase  n^xofiviy  etc.,  should  rather  be  translated  thus : — ^  For  I 
myself  used  US  wish  to  be  accursed  from  Christ,'  t. «.,  ^  When  in  my  un- 
converted state,  I  used  to  wish  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  whom 
I  now  see  to  be  the  true  Messiah,  and  I  thus  in  effect  wished  to  be  for 
ever  accursed.'  (See  Proverbs  viti.  36,  *  They  act  as  if  they  loved 
death.')  In  ver.  2,  Paul  states  hb  unutterable  and  tearful  compassion 
for  his  brethren.  Ver.  8  is  not  a  statement  of  his  love,  but  a  reason  for 
his  grief  on  his  brethren's  account  And  he  was  thus  grieved  because 
they  were  in  the  very  position  in  which  he  was  before  his  conversicm, 
viz.,  they  were  wishing  to  be  for  ever  accursed  from  him  who  is  rov 
XpcoTov.  This  appears  to  be  more  natural — ^less  constrained — and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  context  than  your  interpretation,  or  any 
other  that  has  been  proposed. 

If  you  thinic  it  worth  while  to  give  the  foregoing  a  place  in  your 
next  number  you  will  oblige  yours  truly, 

A.  Davidson* 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 

British  Museum,  Nov.  30,  I860. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  loan  of  Mr* 
Davidson's  letter.    His  letter  and  my  reply  can  thus  appear  together. 
My  reply  to  its  inquiries  (for  I  must  be  concise)  is  this : — 

That  the  cause  of  the  Apostle's  grief,  viz.,  the  perilous  condiUon  of 
his  brethren,  is  so  clearly  implied  by  what  follows,  that  there  was 
no  need  to  state  it  in  set  and  formal  phrase ;  that  thb  grief  included 
a  concern  for  their  wel&re,  and  implied  a  willingness,  on  the  part  ef 
the  Apostle,  to  promote  it ;  that  yap  not  unfrequently  refers  to  that 
which;  though  suppressed,  is  implied  (especially  in  rajnd  writing),  as 
may  be  seen  by  carefully  examining  throughout,  and  in  the  original, 
any  one  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ; 

That  I  do  not  misplace  avrds  iy^  i  that  I  do  not  connect  it  with 
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elvai,  but  with  rfix^f^V^**  *^*2it  before  the  cTvai  I  understand  tf^i^  or 
ifxavTov ;  but  that,  if  Mr.  Davidson  desires  it,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
leave  out  the  objectionable  '  that,*  and  to  translate  the  Jvai,  '  to  be, 
instead  of  ^  that  I  were;*  seeing  that  Uo  be*  and  Uhat  Iwere^  are  in 
point  of  fact  equivalent ; 

That  I  understand  the  word  ava^ejia  in  the  same  sense  as  he  does 
himself;^  that  I  only  differ  from  him  in  supposing — that  anathema 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  very  word  which  the  bigoted  and 
High  Church  party  among  the  Jews  would  be  likely  to  bestow  upon 
one  who,  as  they  considered,  had  renounced  the  faith  of  his  fathers ; 
that  some,  perhaps  all  of  them,  would  really  consider  him  to  be  that 
wliich  the  word  declared  him  to  be ;  and  that  it  is  to  this  their  appli- 
cation of  the  word  and  to  this  their  opinion  that  he  refers,  when  he  de- 
clares that  '  for  his  brethren'"  he  could  even  wish  to  be  (t.^.  to  beheld 
to  be — vid.  1  Cor.  i.  18,  iv.  13)  an  anathema*^ — for  he  well  knew  that 
his  being  denounced  as  such  was  his  glory,  not  his  reproach ;  and  like 
his  fellow  Apostles  before  him,  (when,  having  been  scourged,  they  were 
commanded  to  speak  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus,)  rejoiced  that  he  was 

*  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  His  name  ;* 

That  Mr.  D.  has  not  disproved  the  correctness  of  my  assertion,  that 

*  to  speak  of  things  not  as  they  really  are,  but  as  others  suppose  them 
to  be,  is  common  ;'  •  that  his  remarks,  therefore,  do  by  no  means  *  com- 
pletely settle  the  question ; ' 

That  with  respect  to  the  aorist,  I  have  turned  to  Green's  Grammar, 
edit.  1842  (to  which  Mr.  D.  refers  me  as  proving  his  assertion,  that 

*  an  aorist  would  have  implied  that  the  action  spoken  of  was  merely 
momentary*),  and  I  find  that  my  statement,'  against  which  his  remark 
is  directed,  is  undisproved ;  inasmuch  as  the  employment  of  the  aorist, 
had  St.  Paul  intended  to  express  the  prolonged  wish  of  a  bygone  pe- 
riod, would  have  been  an  instance  of  the  *-  second '  of  Mr.  Green's  *  two 
parts ' « — of  which  '  second '  Mr.  D.  takes  not  the  slightest  notice  ; 

That  with  respect  also  to  the  use  of  the  imperfect  tense,  I  have  made 
certain  assertions  which  still  remain  to  be  disproved,  viz.,  *  that  when 
the  imperfect  tense  is  used  to  denote  a  past  action  or  event,  there  is 

■  See  Journal,  No.  X.,  p.  498.  '       ^  Vid.  Jounial,  No.  X.,  f .  496. 

*  The  sense  of  wirip,  in  the  expression  *  for  my  kinsmen,  my  brethren,'  is  maul* 
festly  *for'  in  the  sense  ef  *Jbr  the  sake  or  advantage  of,'  as  in  John  xvii.  19  ;  Col.  iv. 
12,  &c.,  passim— not  ^for*  m  the  sense  of  *  in  the  stead  of  y  as  in  Philem.  ver.  13,  &c. 

^  As  dydStfia  is  a  substantive,  not  a  participle,  and  as  in  our  own  language  we 
have  no  exactly  corresponding  substantive,  it  would  perhaps  in  a  measure  obviate 
the  ambiguity  that  attaches  to  the  word  when  translated  as  a  participle,  if  the  word 
be  suffer^  to  remain  without  translation,  as  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22. 

*  See  Journal,  No.  X.,  p.  496. 

'  Viz.,  that  '  Had  the  reference  been  to  an  widened  past  time,  an  aorist  would 
have  been  the  tense  employed '  (as  in  Acts  xxii.  4 ;  xxvi.  9,  10 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  9,  &c.) 
— Journal,  No.  XII.,  p.  432. 

«  •  The  use  of  the  aorist  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  when  the 
action  is  really  momentary,  or  of  short  duration.  The  second  is  when  (though  the 
action  is  really  prolonged)  there  is  reason  for  merging  the  idea  of  this  duration ;  as 
in  »epl  oXxwy  iv  oh  irpdt^r^*  —  Xen.,  Cyrop.,  iii.  p.  49.' — Green's  Grammar, 
pp.  12,  13. 

v6jl.  VII. — NO.  XIII.  Q  generally. 
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generally,  if  not  always,*"  conjoined  therewith,  some  word  or  phrase  of 
limitation,  indicative  of  the  time  when,  or  place  where,  or  circumstances 
under  which  the  action  expressed  by  that  imperfect  existed  or  took 
place :  '  so  that  if  the  Apostle  [using  the  imperfect]  had  intended  to 
state  what  was  once,  but  was  now  no  longer  his  wish,  xore  ^  [as  in  Gal. 
i.  13,  to  which  strangely  enough  Mr.  D.  refers  me],  or  some  such  word 
would  have  been  inserted  ;'  and  that  '  the  imperfect  is  used  to  denote 
not  only  contemporaneous,  or  customary  action,  but  also  in  the  case  of 
verbs  of  desire  or  will,  to  express  reserve  or  hesitancy ;'  * 

That  the  instances  given  by  Mr.  Davidson  in  disproof  of  these  asser- 
tioQs,  instead  of  disproving,  confirm  the  first,  and  leave  untouched  the 
second ;  seeing  that  not  one  of  them  supplies  a  single  instance  of  any 

^  Not  always  indeed — but,  I  believe,  always  whenever  any  other  imperfect  than 
that  of  the  verb  *  to  he*  (which  may  or  may  not  be  so  accompanied — vid.  Rom. 
vi.  L7 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  1 1 ;  xii.  2 ;  1  Pet  ii.  25 ;  Eph.  v.  8 ;  Tit.  iii.  3)  is  used  to  express 
a  course  of  discontinued  customary  action,  luch  as  that  of  Bom,  ix,  3,  as  explained 
by  Mr,  Davidson, 

*  Sometimes  this  word  or  phrase  is  a  preceding  verb,  the  action  expressed  by  the 
imperfect  following  that  verb  being  contemporary,  or  connected  with,  or  else 
immediately  consequent  upon  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  verb  (or  participle) 
by  which  it  is  preceded ;  as  in  Acts  xxvi.  11,  Heb.  xii.  9,  1  Cor.  x.  4,  1  Pet.  ii.  23« 
Matt  xiii.  34,  Job.  iv.  2,  Luke  xxiv.  14,  27  ;  in  all  of  which  the  time  referred  to  by 
the  imperfect  is  the  same  time  as  that  referred  to  by  the  verb  preceding. 

I  am  aware  that  in  two  of  these  instances,  viz.,  Matt.  xiii.  34,  and  John  iv.  2,  the 
imperfect  is  by  many  regarded  as  expressing  '  continued  customary  action,'  without 
any  reference  to  the  time  of  the  verb  preying.  It  would,  however,  seem  to  bQ 
more  consistent  with  analogy  to  suppose  that  the  time  referred  to  by  the  imperfect, 
in  these  instances,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  verb  by  which  it  is  immediately 
preceded ; — though,  so  far  as  my  positions  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  imper- 
fect are  concerned,  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  regard  them  as  instances  of  *cus* 
tomary  action  sustained  and  permanent'  C^id.  note  ^)f  or  whether  as  instances  of 
inn  imperfect  of  contemporary  time,  i.  e,  of  time  contemporary  wiUi  that  of  the  verb 
preceding. 

^  When  the  past  customary  action  expressed  by  an  imperfect  was  throughout 
sustained  and  permanent  (as  in  Luke  vi.  23,  '  in  like  manner  did  their  fathers ;' 
John  xi.  3,  *  Now  Jesus  loved  Martha;'  id.  xxi.  20,  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved, 
and  the  like),  then  the  insertion  of  a  vorc  ('  at  one  time ')  would  be  improper  (for 
it  would  imply  that  the  action  spoken  of  was  not  enduring)  ;  whilst  the  introduction 
of  any  other  word  or  phrase  of  the  *  time  when '  is  wholly  needless,  the  period  of 
the  action  being  indicated  by  the  period  of  the  agents  or  subjects  of  the  action ; 
but  if  the  past  customary  action  was  the  customary  action  of  a  period  only — t.  e.  if, 
after  being  continued  for  a  time,  it  was  abandoned  and  succeeded  by  another  and 
different  course  of  action — then,  unless  the  imperfect  expressing  that  action  be  the 
imperfect  of  the  verb  *  to  be,*  itotc,  or  some  more  definite  indication  of  the  period 
of  that  action,  is,  I  believe,  invariably  given.  Unless  Mr.  Davidson  be  able  to 
oppose  to  this  statement  the  production  of  at  least  one  instance  to  the  contrary, 
of  course  his  translation  of  the  unaccompanied  tiux^M'^  ^f  I^ni.  ix.,3,  can  by  no 
means  be  admitted.  St  Paul  often  refers  to  his  former  life.  Amongst  all  these 
references,  is  there  not  one  instance  of  his  employment  of  the  imperfect,  such  as 
would  warrant  Mr.  Davidson's  translation  ?  I  believe  there  is  not.  If  he  employs 
the  imperfect,  either  some  such  word  as  irore  is  introduced,  as  in  Gal.  i.  13, 
Som.  vii.  9 ;  or,  as  in  Acts  xxvi*  11,  the  *  time  when'  is  indicated  by  its  standing 
in  connection  with  a  preceding  aorist  He  often  employs  an  aorist  to  express  the 
non-continued  but  once  customary  action  of  his  bygone  years,  but  an  unaccompanied 
abrupt  imperfect,  never. 

»  Journal,  No.  XII.,  p.  432. 

verb 
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verb  expressive  of  *  desire  or  will ;'  and  seeing  also  that  in  every  one  of 
them  the  '  time  when '  is  so  clearly  expressed,  that  if  I  had  collected 
them  myself,  I  could  not  have  desired  to  find  any  that  should  more  de- 
cisively establish  the  truth  of  my  positions  with  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  an  imperfect  requires  to  be  accompanied  ;"* 

That  the  remark,  that  of  my  instances  brought  forward  in  support  of 
the  second  of  these  assertions,  *  two '  out  of  four  are  *  doubtful  and  have 
been  questioned  by  some,'  as  thoup^h  there  was  any  thing  that  by  '  some ' 
had  not  been  questioned,  is  no  disproof  at  all.  Criticism  such  as  this 
scarcely  calls  for  a  reply.  Truth  can  never  be  elicited  nor  progress 
made,  if  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  preceded  us  (whoever  they 
may  be)  be  thus  appealed  to  as  decisive.  The  opinions  of  no  one, 
living  or  dead,  are  worth  a  straw,  except  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to 
give  a  good  reason  for  the  same. 

Of  these  *  some,'  Mr.  Green,  however,  to  whom  Mr.  D.  refers  me, 
was  certainly  not  one.  He  (Mr.  Green)  appears  rather  to  acquiesce  in 
the  translation  of  rfijx6p.i}v  as  given  in  the  common  version,  and  as  re- 
tained by  myself;  inasmuch  as  he  quotes  one  of  these  *  questioned*  in- 
stances, viz.  Acts  XXV.  22,  together  with  Romans  ix.  3,  (though  with- 
out translating  either  of  them,)  as  instances  of '  idiomatic  usage ;'  and 
illustrates  them  by  a  passage  from  JEsehines  {in  Ctesiph.  §  53),  also 
untranslated,  of  which  I  gladly  avail  myself,  as  supplying  another 
example  of  the  employment  of  the  imperfect  of  a  verb  of  wishing,  to 
express  a  present  reluctance  to  give  full  and  plain  utterance  to  a  present 
wish.  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  the  unaccompanied  imperfect  of  a 
verb  of  wishing  is  to  be  always  so  regarded  ;  but  I  believe  that  it  may 
be  so  regarded,  and  even  must,  in  the  present  instance,  as  well  as  in  the 
four  already  given.  The  passage  referred  to  is  this; — 'EjSovXo^iyi' 
fi£y  oZy  i  'A^ijvatot,  Kat  T^y  fiovXrly  Tovg  irEVTaKOtriovQ^  koX  rote  cicifXiy- 
*«ac,  {nro  riav  eijkeffrrfiCTOTtav  op^un;  ^lOiKeiff^ai^  k.  r.  X.  *  /  could  wish^ 
0  Athenians,  both  that  the  senate  (tlie  five  hundred)  and  that  our  popular 
assemblies  were  duly  controlled  by  those  who  preside,  and  that  the  laws 
ordained  by  Solon  to  secure  order  and  decency  in  our  debates 
were  enforced,  so  that  our  elder  citi'/ens,  rising  before  all  others, 
&s  these  laws  direct,  and  without  tumult  or  confusion,  might  make 
known  to  us,  each  one  in  his  turn,  the  salutary  counsels  of  his  sage 
experience/  • 

Now, 

^  With  respect  to  one  of  these  instances,  viz.  Matt.  xiii.  34,  see  supra,  note '. 

■  *  It  were  to  be  wished.' — Lelanb's  Free  translation, 

°  In  reply  to  Mr.  Davidson's  observation  that  *  in  the  indicative  imperfect  there 
IS  nothing  of  the  conditional  or  optative,'  I  ,beg  to  refer  him  (that  none  of  his 
remarks  may  remain  unanswered)  to  the  concluding  portion  of  my  paper,  as  given 
in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal.  What  is  there  said  with  reference  to  the 
objection  tiiat  to  translate  the  indicative  vibx^fAW  * ^ cottld  wish*  is  to  translate  it  as 
if  it  were  a  potential,  is  to  the  full  as  applicable  to  the  objection  as  given  by 


(idiomatically 
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Now,  «nle«  these  ^eerUons  with  '-^ ^^Z^' ^^7^^^ 
cn^be  dUproved,  it  follows  as  a  ^"^T^'^JSSiug  Mr.  David- 
^withstaSlding  the  JoubU  of  •  some  ^dno^wUhsU^a    g^  ^  ^.^ 

W.  denial,  may  be  translated  '  ^^f^^^^^J^Tt^  the  idiomatical 
rtrictly  literal,  but  as  being  stnctly  ^q-^ci^ollows  that  the  trans- 
use  of  the  Greek  imperfect) ;  whdst  '»"«'«?'';"  j,  ^boUy  inadmis- 
lation  adopted  by  Mr.  Davidson  ('  Jusediomsh  )  is  wno  y 
Bible.  The  one  may  be ;  the  other  capfjj*  "^  .  translation  and  inter- 
With  reference  to  the  other  P!ff  *'f„^^ir;i„„  in  supposing  avV^c 


StTn  ^S^cU^nJto  a  past  "--^^i^- J^.Tcon^ve; 
iiould  suppose  that  this  is  the  mtenUon  of '^  »n««rt"^  t^demai«i  the 
except  thaVhis  translation  and  »«t«'P'?'f*'^"  ^^^^^^  with  the 

supposiUon.  Can  any  such  number  of  ^"^'^"/'^''V.^l^'that  when  the 
article  be  collected,  as  would  warrant  an^  ?«^J^*^^SS  as  signi- 
artide is  inserted,  the  ^Pr^i^ ^^''*r'.hL  whfch  at  "Stime helras 
fying  the  Christ  considered  as  found  to  be  that  ^'>'«^«J*  "";  \^,^iag  of 
wpiLed  not  to  be ?  Would  Mr.  D.  consider  this  to  »»« tJ«^«Xfi.er 
4  xj^  in  other  instances  of  iU  occurrence?  I  do  "ot  a^  ^"ethcx 
he  would  translate  the  article,  but  whether  he  wouldj^»gn  ^it  ^"^ 
force  which  he  gives  to  it  in  the  text  before  us.  lo  confine  o-^J^ 
to  the  single  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  would  he  so  understand  it  in  such 
texts  as  the  following  ? —  ^  •  t » 

Kom.  viii.  35:  •  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  1?^«  ?^/**  ^^^^t^vie  to  God.' 
..     xiv.  18 :'  He  that  in  thVse  things  serveth  the  Christ  is  acceptable  to  Uoa. 

^  3 :  •  For  even  the  Christ  pleased  not  himself.  ,     .    ^   .    .,  ^    , .__  ^f 
7  :  *  Receive  ye  one  another  as  the  Christ  received  us,  to  the  glory 


„  XV, 


„  29  :  *  In  the'fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  the  Christ.' 
xvi.  16  :  *  The  churches  of  the  Christ  salute  you.' 


and  design  ascribed  to  it  by  him,  it  follows  that  the  Apostle*s  ijvxo/"?»' 
eJyat  expresses  not  that  which  he  once  '  in  effect '  desired  to  be,  but  (as 
translated  in  the  common  version)  that  which  he  could  even  wish  to 
be— either  « in  reality '  (the  common  supposition),  or  (as  suppa^ed  by 


^myself ) 
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myself)  *  «n  the  estimation  of  others.^  I  have  only  to  add  that  no 
attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Davidson  to  set  aside  the  instances  pro- 
duced by  me' to  prove  that  the  avd^e/ua  elvai  may  be  so  understood ; ' 
nor  any  in  contravention  of  those  produced  in  support  of  the  opinion 
that  the  airo  is  dependent  upon  iJvai — not  upon  avaOefia. ' 

J*  O.  £.• 

DR.  TREGELLES'  PROSPECTUS  OF  A  CRITICAL  EDI- 
TION OF  THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Deab  Sir, — I  am  sure  that  no  who  one  regards  the  Scriptures  as  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  only  infallible  standard  of  faith  and  practice  in 
religion,  can  view  with  indifference  any  attempt  that  may  be  made  to 
restore  the  text  more  nearly  to  its  original  integrity. 

Of  the  necessity  that  exists  for  such  attempts  in  the  case  of  the  Bible 
as  well  as  the  classics,  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  literary 
history  of  the  sacred  writings  can  entertain  a  doubt.  The  desirable* 
ness  of  such  efforts  being  made  must  be  equally  unquestionable ;  not 
because  any  doctrine  or  precept  therein  contained  is  likely  to  be  mate* 
rially  affected,  either  one  way  or  another,  by  any  amount  of  evidence 
that  may  be  adduced  for  or  against  any  particular  reading ;  but  because 
just  in  proportion  to  the  importance  which  we  attach  to  the  contents  of 
a  document,  and  the  esteem  which  we  cherish  for  its  author,  will  be 
our  desire  to  know,  with  the  utmost  attainable  exactness,  what  he  ac« 
tually  wrote  or  caused  to  be  written  for  our  use. 

That  all  that  may  and  ought  to  be  done  for  the  emendation  of  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament  has  not  yet  been  done,  will  also  be  admitted 
by  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  sacred  criti* 
cism,  or  who  has  perused  Dr.  Tregelles'  Prospectus,  and  his  masterly 
review  of  Dr.  Tischendorf  s  Greek  Testament  in  the  8th  and  9th  Nos. 
of  your  Journal. 

The  plan  which  Dr.  Tregelles  has  proposed  to  himself,  combined 
with  his  habits  of  minute  and  attentive  observation,  and  the  intimate 
acquaintance  which  be  possesses  with  the  most  valuable  MSS.,  cer- 
tainly encourages  the  hope  that  the  results  of  his  labours  will  go  a  great 
way  to  supply  the  desideratum  of  a  good  critical  edition  of  this  portion 
of  Scripture. 

The  chief  excellence  of  Dr.  Tregelles'  plan,  as  compared  with  those 
of  his  predecessors  (although  Bentley,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf 
must  be  allowed  the  praise  of  having  led  the  way),  appears  to  nie  to 
consist  in  the  judicious  selection  and  arrangement  of  his  materials.  In 
the  former  he  seems  to  have  hit  the  happy  medium  betwixt  an  indolent 
contentment,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  text  as  it  has  happened  to  come 
into  our  hands,  and  the  opposite  extreme  of  uselessly  perplexing  himself 
and  his  readers  with  a  farrago  of  modem  Lections,  which  are  of  no 
further  value  than  to  show  how  the  process  of  deterioration  has  kept 
pace  with  the  number  of  successive  transcriptions. 

*»  Journal,  No.  X.,  p.  496.  '  Id.,  No.  XII.,  p.  432. 
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While  he  confines  himaelf  chiefiy  to  soch  documents  as  are  exeoited 
in  the  older  style  of  writing,  I  think  it  weU  that  the  learned  edi^w  ™» 
not  altogether  rejected  the  testimony  of  Cursive  MSS.,  two  of  which  at 
least  he  mentions  with  approbation ;  for  just  as  we  know,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Uncial  writing  continued  to  be  practised  after  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  Cursive  character ;  so  on  the  other,  it  is  surely  not  impro- 
bable  that  Cursive  MSS.  may  exist,  bearing  proofs  having  been  fcth- 
fuUy  copied  from  very  ancient  Uncial  exemplars,  and  therefore  enUUecl  to 
at  least  equal  deference  with  the  more  recent  MSS.  of  the  latter  kmd. 

In  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  Dr.  Tregelles  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  having  had  the  fortitude  to  resist  the  fascinations  of 
that  Ignis  Fatuus,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  criticism— the  attempt  to  lay 
down  a  definite  system  of  Recensions;  and  instead  of  weakening  his 
eonclusions  by  adherence  to  a  classification  for  which  no  sufficient  data 
appear  to  exist,  simply  arranging  his  MSS.  according  to  their  age. 

In  wholly  repudiating,  like  Tischendorf,  the  textus  receptus  as  a 
basis.  Dr.  Tregelles  has  taken  a  bold,  but,  I  think,  a  justifiable  step. 
For  surely,  if  we  consider  how  much  has  been  accomplished  of  late 
years  in  the  collection  and  examination  of  MSS.  (in  the  latter  depart- 
ment not  least  by  Dr.  Tregelles  himself),  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
text  founded  on  the  best  and  most  ancient  of  these,  by  one  who  has  de- 
voted many  years  to  the  labour  of  inspecting  his  authorities  with  his 
own  eyes,  has  a  better  claim  to  rank  as  a  standard  than  one  got  up 
from  such  imperfect  sources,  and  in  so  hasty  a  manner,  as  that  to 
which  this  honour  has  hitherto  been  accorded. 

The  aim  of  Dr.  Tregelles  is  also  good  so  fiir  as  it  goes,  viz.,  *  to 
present  as  far  as  possible  the  text  commonly  received  in  the  fourth 
century.'  I  say,  so  €blt  as  it  goes,  for  it  is  undeniable  that  the  ultimate 
and  proper  object  of  criticism  is  to  ascertain,  not  the  state  of  the  text 
of  a  work  at  any  particular  period  of  its  history,  but,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  author ;  and  that  this 
object  would  not  necessarily  be  attained,  although  we  could  determine 
with  certainty  the  state  of  the  text  three  centuries  after  its  publication— 
a  very  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  show. 

That  even  much  older  MSS.,  if  we  had  them,  would  not  always  give 
us  what  the  author  himself  wrote,  may  be  proved  by  a  curious  example 
in  the  history  of  the  text  of  Livy.  Quinctilian,  who  fllourished  not 
more  than  a  century  later,  informs  us  {Inst.  Oral.  IX.,  4,74)  that 
tne  work  of  the  historian  commences  with  the  first  portion  of  a  hexa- 
^r^ru       • '~'  Facturusne  operse  pretium  sim ;'  and  that  this  ordo 


verhorti  • — ~  •^'*^"'™s"®  opersB  ppetium  sim;'  and  that  this  ordo 
alr^v  ^1  '*'  •  *^  ^"  opinion,  preferable  to  an  emendation  which  had 
referred  to'^K''*''^*^'*^®^-  ^^^  ^^  is  remarkable  that  the  «nendation 
to  our  times  -  ?  rV^  transmitted  by  the  MSS.  which  have  come  down 
rhetorician  W«"ll  i^  "*  '^  ''^^  *^«  ^^^  ^^  ^P^^^^  testimony  of  the 
^Facturusne  sim  o^e  Ttfum^?''®  ^'^''^  ^'  ^^""^  ^^"^  ^^  "^"^^^ 
of  the  te:^^of  ^thp"^f  ^^  supplies  us  with  a  similar  instance  in  the  case 
(xiii.,  18)  being  vafflt^^*^'  ^^^  '?y^'''  ^number  of  the  beast' 

y  given  in  different  copies  so   early  as  in 

the 
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tke  days  of  Irenseus,  who  flourislied  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  and  who  affirms,  on  the  authority  of  those  who  had  personally 
known  the  Apostle,  that  the  true  number  is  that  which  still  appears  in 
our  copies  (666). 

That  the  New  Testament  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  usual  fate  of 
works  published  in  MS.  only,  is,  I  think,  just  what  the  nature  of  the 
case  might  lead  us  to  expect^  antecedently  to  any  positive  information 
on  tke  subject. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  new  reli- 
g'ion  was  propagated,  we  must  be  convinced  that  copies  of  the  writings 
of  its  first  promulgators  would  be  multiplied  with  proportionate  fre» 
quency  for  the  use  of  new  churches  and  converts,  and  that  (as  Dr. 
Tregelles  suggests)  the  chances  of  transcriptural  error  must  thereby 
have  been  greatly  increased. 

Besides  this,  however,  there  are  several  circumstances  which  must 
have  so  far  operated  against  the  exercise  of  any  extraordinsuy  care  in 
tke  transcription  of  the  writings  referred  to.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
not  until  they  were  collected  into  one,  that  a  belief  in  their  verbal  in*- 
spiration  equally  with  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  began  to  be  enter- 
tained;* and  this  cannot  be  said  to  have  taken  place  sooner  than 
towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Then  there  is  the  fact  that  a 
much  longer  period  elapsed  before  unanimity  of  opinion  prevailed  as 
to  what  books  should  be  admitted  into  the  Codex  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, so  that  even  so  late  as  the  Council  of  Laodica^a  (a.d.  361) 
doubts  were  still  expressed  as  to  the  claims  of  the  Apocalypse  to  this 
konour.  To  these  must  be  added  the  importance  attached  to  tradition, 
which  had  its  '  Canon '  as  well  as  the  inspired  records  themselves,  being 
regarded  as  a  collateral  branch  of  knowledge  proceeding  from  the  same 
common  source ;  and  the  dogma  of  the  continuance  of  the  gift  of  in- 
spiJRation  in  the  Church —  although  in  a  lower  degree  than  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles. 

We  are  not  left,  however,  to  mere  conjecture  on  this  head,  since  we 
kave  the  express  testimony  of  Origen  and  others  of  the  Fathers  to  the 
many  variations  presented  by  the  MSS.  which  were  in>  use  in  their 
day. 

We  shall  also  be  less  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  not  until  the 
■  middle  of  the  third  century  that  any  formal  attempt  was  made  to  re* 
Goncile  conflicting  testimonies,  if  we  consider — that  it  is  not  for  some 
time  after  a  work  has  been  published  ^  that  we  begin  to  be  solicitous 
about  its  text,  or  fully  alive  to  the  deterioration  which  it  may  in  the 
mean  time  have  undergone  (of  which  the  case  of  our  own  poet,  Shak- 
speare,  may  serve  as  an  illustration) ;  and  that  the  times  in  which  the 
early  Christians  lived  were  not  such  as  either  to  foster  a  taste  for  lite- 
rary pursuits  or  to  afford  much  leisure  for  its  exercise.  Nor  did  the 
xecensions,^  undertaken  at  the  period  referred  to,  meet  with  acceptance 
either  among  the  public  in  general  or  with  those  (such  as  Jerome) 
who  were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  their  merits. 

•  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  JDoctr,  §  31.  ^ 
*»  Viz.,  those  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius. 

When 
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When  Dr.  Tregelles  therefore  proposes  to  limit  himself  to  the  fourth 
century,  we  must  understand  him  as  undertaking  no  more  than  he  con- 
siders himself  able  to  perform ;  in  which  he  sets  an  example  worthy  of 
universal  imitation.  The  critic,  indeed,  cannot  go  further  back  than 
the  evidence  at  his  command  will  conduct  him;  and  unfortunately, 
none  of  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  which  we  possess  can  claim 
a  higher  antiquity  than  at  most  1400  years ;  but  as  there  are  other 
helps  of  which  criticism  may  legitimately  avail  itself  in  endeavouring, 
to  ascertain  the  original  state  of  the  text,  it  is  well,  I  thinic,  that  Dr. 
Tregelles  further  proposes — '  in  cases  where  there  are  certain  proofs 
which  carry  us  still  nearer  to  the  Apostolic  age,  to  use  the  data  so 
afforded.' 

Of  the  ways  and  means  to  be  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  when  Dr.  Tregelles'  work 
itself  makes  its  appearance.  In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  remark, 
that  among  the  principles  by  which  the  selection  of  various  readings  is 
to  be  regulated,  there  is  one  which  must  materially  facilitate  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ulterior  object  contemplated ;  but  which,  it  appears  to  me, 
neither  Dr.  Tischendorf  nor  Dr.  Tregelles  brings  forward  with  that 
prominence  to  which  it  is  justly  entided.  I  refer  to  the  evidence  for 
or  against  a  reading  which  is  derived  from  its  internal  goodness.  This 
is  a  principle  which  has  always  been  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  in 
the  restoration  of  the  text  of  profane  authors ;  and  to  which  a  high 
place  in  Sacred  Criticism  likewise  has  been  assigned  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  in  that  department.*"  And  such  distinction  appears 
to  me  to  be  no  more  than  its  due.  For,  to  take  the  lowest  ground,  it 
is  obvious,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  respectable  author,  much  less  one* 
under  the  guidance  of  inspiration,  can  be  supposed  to  commit  to  writings 
what  is  destitute  of  meaning,  to  contradict  himself,  or  to  say  what  is 
opposed  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  or  to  well-known  and  uni- 
versally admitted  facts.  We  are  also  justified  in  expecting  that  the 
sentiments  to  which  such  an  author  gives  expression  shall  be  in  keep- 
ing with  his  known  character,  with  his  avowed  object  in  writing, 
and  with  the  strain  of  the  context  in  which  they  occur.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  we  cannot  always  place  implicit  reliance 
on  the  antiquity,  goodness,  and  number  of  MSS.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, as  shown  indeed  by  the  examples  before  adduced,  that 
errors  may  have  found  their  way  into  the  best  and  oldest  documents ; 
and  the  higher  the  character  of  the  MS.  for  general  accuracy,  the  less 
the  likelihood  of  such  errors  being  suspected,  and  therefore  the  greater 
the  chances  of  their  propagation. 

Without  therefore  in  any  case  resorting  to  conjectural  emendation,  I 
humbly  venture  to  think  that  a  preponderance  of  external  evidence 
(under  which  head  I  include  Versions  and  Quotations*  as  well  as  MSS.) 
on   one  side,   may  be  counterbalanced  or   even  outweighed   by  the 

^  As  by  Griesbach ;  who,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  system  of  recensions,  or 
however  we  may  sometimes  consider  that  he  has  failed  in  the  application  of  his 
principles,  has  always  been  looked  up  to  as  an  authority  on  the  general  theory  of 
the  science. 

strength 
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-strength  of  the  internal  evidence,  supposing  that  to  be  on  the  other 
side. 

Howfer  Dr.  Tregelles*  third  rule — ^in  which  he  announces  his  inten* 
tion  to  reject  the  authority  even  of  the  oldest  MSB.  in  the  case  of 
'undoubted  transcriptural  error' — will  cany  him  in  the  use  of  this 
principle,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  as  this  will  mainly  depend  on  what 
he  assumes  as  the  criteria  of  such  '  error ;'  but  judging  from  his  silence 
on  the  subject  when  speaking  of  the  Various  Readings  of  Rom.  v<  1 ,  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  on  Dr.  Tischendorfs  New  Testament,**  I 
have  feltisome  misgivings  as  to  the  extent  to  which  he  intends  to  make 
use  of  it. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  reading  exbtjjLEv  instead  of 
Slxofxev  in  that  passage,  has  the  greatest  amount  of  external  evidence 
on  its  side.  The  internal  evidence,  however,  of  which  Dr.  Tregelles 
takes  no  notice,  appears  to  me  to  lean  quite  the  other  way. 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Greek  language,  there  is  but  one 
way,  so  &r  as  I  can  see,  in  which  the  reading  exbffxev  can  be  under-* 
stood,  and  that  is  hortatively,  Het  us  have'  (as  in  Heb.  x.  19 — 26; 
liii.  28).  But  to  this  there  are  serious,  if  not  insuperable  objections. 
Por,  1st.  The  Apostle  is  not  here  engaged  in  exhortation,  but  in  argu- 
ment, and  that  too  of  the  closest  kind  ;  nor  is  there  anything  like  an 
entreaty  or  command,  whether  expressed  by  the  imperative  or  6ub-> 
junctive  mood,  in  either  the  preceding  or  following  context,  (viz.  cc. 
iv.  and  v.)  2nd.  The  sense  yielded  by  this  Lection  is  inconsistent 
with  the  train  of  reasoning  of  the  Apostle,  as  well  as  with  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  in  general  on  the  topic  more  immediately  re- 
ferred to.  The  expression,  '  peace  with'  or  '  towards  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (comp.  Acts  x.  36)  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be 
taken  as  descriptive  of  a  mere  feeling,  but  of  a  state — a  state  of  recon- 
ciliation to  God  (fcaraXXayi?)  as  it  is  elsewhere  called,  the  opposite  of 
that  state  of  enmity  spoken  of  in  verse  10,  and  in  other  places,  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  natural  man — a  state  of  mind,  iii  short,  in  which  one 
may  be,  even  when,  from  imperfect  knowledge,  confused  ideas,  weak- 
ness of  faith,  or  other  causes,  he  may  have  little  or  no  comfort  arising 
from  a  sense  of  it ;  and  this  is  the  view  taken  of  the  expression  by  the 
best  Commentators  on  the  passage.**  Now,  according  to  the  Scriptures 
there  is  but  one  way  in  which  sinful  man  can  enter  into  thia  state,  and 
that  is  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  consequent  justification  (Eph.  ii.  16,  17, 
with  8)  ;  and  as  this  is  the  only  way,  so  it  is  a  sure  way  (Rom.  viii.  1). 
But  the  Apostle  sets  out  with  assuming  that  those  of  whom  he  speaks 
are  already  'justified  by  faith'  {hKcmodivree),  and  therefore  reconciled 
to  God,  or  at  peace  with  him*;  how  then  could  he  with  consistency 
proceed  to  urge  them  to  enter  into  that  state  ?  3rd.  The  Apostle  in 
verse  10  expressly  takes  for  granted  that  the  parties  referred  to  were 
already  reconciled  (jcariyXXayij  /xcv,  jcaraXXaycVrcc).  4th.  Throughout 
the  whole  context  he  is  evidently  employed  in  setting  forth  the  bless- 
ings resulting  from  the  grand  theme  of  his  discourse— justification  by 

<*  Journal,  No.  IX.  p.  40 ;  also  Prospectus,  p.  19. 

«  E.  g.    Bengel :  *  Non  jam  hostes '  (v.  10) ;  *  nee  iram  metuentes*  (v.  9). 

fuith. 
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fiuth.  In  particular,  the  x^v  iy  i  ivriiKafuvj  or  *  state  of  acceptance 
with  God,*  in  verse  2,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  eipiivijy  tjwc 
row  8eoF,  or  'state  of  peace  towards  God/  in  vene  1,  by  the  conjuDC- 
ttOD  Koiy  as  if  constituting  two  parts  of  one  whole  ;  the  same  vesb  Ix*' 
is  a]«o  uted  in  reference  to  both,  only  the  perfect  iax^'^^f^^  ^  ^' 
ployed  in  speaking  of  the  last-mentioned  blessing,  because  in  order  of 
time  it  is  prior  to  the  former ;  and  as  the  actual  possession  of  the  prior 
blessing  is  affirmed  by  the  use  of  the  indicative  mood,  we  should  cer- 
tainly expect  the  ei\|oyment  of  the  posterior  privilege  to  be  affirmed  in 
like  manner. 

At  the  same  time  the  external  evidence  for  the  vulgar  reading  is  by 
no  means  contemptible.  Besides  two  out  of  the  eight  principal  MS. 
authorities  (to  say  nothing  of  the  reading  of  B,  e  seeunda  manu,  whicfa 
may  be  very  ancient)  it  has  the  countenance  of  the  later  Syriac, 
Ethiopic,  and  Sclavonic  versions :  the  first  (if  the  Harclean  be  meruit) 
important  on  account  of  its  extreme  literality,  although  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  altogether  an  independent  translation ;  the  second,  vene- 
rable for  its  antiquity  ;  the  third,  though  not  older  than  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, has  always  been  esteemed  of  g^eat  value  in  criticism,  as  well  &r 
its  servility,  as  for  the  excellent  readings  it  contains.  The  y&aons 
on  the  other  side  are — the  Vulgate  and  other  Latin  veroons,  tbe 
Coptic,  older  Syriac  (or  Peschito),  and  Arabic,  no  notice  being  taken 
of  the  Armenian.  Now,  while  perhaps  none  of  the  other  versions  can 
be  put  in  competition  with  the  older  Latin  and  Syriac,*— even  according 
to  Dr.  Tregelles  himself,'  very  little,  if  any  weight  can  be  attached  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Arabic  versions ;  and  if  that  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Erpenius  be  meant,  it  can  hardly  be  allowed  a  separate  voice 
from  the  Syriac,  since  in  the  £pistles  it  is  understood  to  have  been 
made  directly  from  the  Peschito. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  if  Dr.  Tregelles  introduces  the  readio/?  <V' 
fiey  into  his  text,  he  will  not  omit  to  state  his  estimate  of  the  other 
branch  of  evidence  referred  to,  which  in  my  view  seems  of  so^* 
cient  weight  to  turn  the  scales  in  favour  of  the  minority  of  MSS.  ft°d 
versions. 

I  will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  as  Dr.  Tregelles  propose^  u> 
every  disputed  case,  to  give  a  full  and  accurate  statement  of  tbe  auth^ 
rities  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself^ 
there  will  be  less  cause  to  complain,  if  at  any  time  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  differ  from  him  in  opinion. 

w.s. 


'  Prospectus,  p.  24, 
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jln  Historico-  Critical  Introdtiction  to  the  PentcUeuch.  By  H.  A.  Ch. 
Havernick,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  TJniversity  of 
Konigsberg.  Translated  by  Alexander  Thomson,  A.M.,  Pro* 
fessor  of  Biblical  Literature,  Glasgow  Theological  Academy.  Edin* 
burgh,  1850.  [The  eighteenth  volume  of '  Clark's  Foreign  Theolo* 
gical  Library/] 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  while  Germany  has  been  ffx  some 
years  pecnliarly  the  soil  on  which  writings  in  opposition  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  different  books  of  Scripture  have  sprung  up,  it  also  has  pro- 
duct some  of  the  most  able  defenders  of  those  portions  of  Divine 
revelation  which  have  been  assailed.  Amongst  such  defenders  Haver- 
nick holds  an  honoured  place. 

The  publication  of  an  English  translation  of  this  portion  of 
Havemick^s  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  is  particularly  welcome 
to  us ;  for  although  there  is  often  a  difference  in  the  form  and  mode 
of  attack  adopted  by  English  and  German  writers,  still,  whatever 
upholds  the  absolute  authority  of  Scripture,  and  whatever  shows  the 
futility  of  those  assaults  which  are  most  commended  by  appareit 
learning,  must  be  of  value  in  all  general  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Havernick  goes  over  the  whole  ground  minutely  and  laboriously ; 
he  deals  with  the  actual  difficulties  which  have  been  started ;  he  shows 
their  groundlessness  one  by  one ;  and  he  gives  the  distinct  evidence 
tliat  the  Pentateuch  is  actually  an  historic  document,  and  that  it  is 
no  imposture  of  a  later  age,  but  the  genuine  production  of  Moses 
himself. 

Of  course,  we  may  take  the  New  Testament  as  our  starting  point, 
and^then  we  may  show  that  every  believer  in  the  Divine  authority  of 
our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  must  admit  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures : 
this,  however,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  labour  undertsJ^en  by 
Havernick  ;  he  attacks  each  specific  point  advanced  by  the  objectors  ; 
and  thus  with  laborious  patience  evinces  the  entire  conformity  of  the 
internal  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  with  the  external  evidence  in  its 
favour,  and  with  the  statements  of  inspiration  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  assailants  of  the  Pentateuch  with  whom  we  have  to  do  in  this 
country  are  of  several  classes: — we  find  the  mere  objectors  to  Scrip- 
ture, who  raise  difficulties  as  to  every  point,  and  who  place  their  '  sub- 
jective feelings  *  above  evidence :  these  depend  mostly  on  the  state- 
ments made  by  German  writers.  There  are  also  diose  who  (like 
Norton  in  America)  start  wholly  from  a  dogmatic  ground  :  they  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  because  they  deny 

that 
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that  uttch  and  such  doctrines  can  have  really  formed  a  part  of  revealed 
religion :  the  Scripture  doctrines  of  sin  and  tUonement  are  the  real 
stumbling-blocks  to  them,  and  they  therefore  reject  the  record  in  which 
they  are  contained. 

Besides  these  objectors,  there  are  also  those  who  treat  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  in  a  very  peculiar  manner :  they  professedly  believe 
in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  absolute 
importance  of  its  leading  doctrines ;  but  still  they  express  a  dread  of 
what  they  call  *  Bibliolatry,'  and  they  evince  this  fear  by  the  mode  in 
which  they  speak  and  write  of  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
especially  of  the  Pentateuch :  whatever  clashes  with  their  preconceived 
thoughts  is  at  once  called  *  un historical.'  It  is  hard  to  say  what  this 
word  is  precisely  intended  to  convey :  if  a  narrative  which  the  Bible  pre- 
sents as  a  history  be  not  historical,  what  is  it  ?  Is  it  imposture,  or  what  ? 

Hiivemick  s  Introduction  has  no  small  value  in  meeting  aU  these 
forms  of  objection :  the  last  of  these  is  to  some  minds  the  most  dan- 
gerous And  on  that  account  we  can  particularly  recommend  the  volume 
before  us. 

Mr.  Thomson,  the  translator,  well  remarks,  in  his  preface,  that  ^  the 
Mosaic  authorship  and  the  historical  credibility '  are  '  points  that  are 
essentially  connected,'  We  could  have  wished  for  further  introductory 
observations  from  so  able  and  judicious  a  translator,  but  he  postpones 
the  reader  to  the  notice  of  Havemick  and  his  merits  as  a  writer,  which 
is  to  precede  the  translation  of  his  General  Introductiony  a  work  to  be 
executed  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander. 

The  translation  of  the  General  Introduction  will,  in  a  certain  sense, 
be  introductory  to  the  volumes  before  us ;  and  it  will  also  be  found, 
we  believe,  a  valuable  contribution  to  Biblical  learning.  Mr.  Thomson 
has  our  cordial  thanks  for  what  he  has  executed,  and  so  has  Dr.  Alex- 
ander for  what  he  promises.* 

Sunday  Services  at  Home,  for  Youtig  Children.  By  different 
Authors.  Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Ducie.  Hughes,  Ave-Maria- 
lane.     1851. 

To  write  a  child's  book  is  no  childish  task,  but  the  greatest  intellects 
may  exhibit  their  loftiest  powers  in  distilling  their  acquirements  into 
the  understandings  of  infants.  The  highest  use  of  knowledge  is,  in 
fa^  to  instruct  others ;  and  where  the  truths  to  be  taught  are  most 
difficult,  and  the  minds  which  are  to  receive  them  most  limited  in 
capacity,  the  problem  of  teaching  is  proportionally  more  arduous,  and 
success  more  honourable.  Hence,  we  are  glad  to  direct  the  atten- 
uon  ot  our  readers  to  this  unpretending  book  of  «  Services  at  Home, 
lor  X  oung  Children.'  The  table  of  contente  shows  a  series  of  valuable 
^  fhI?^.u'"^"VvP'''^'  ^^^  ^'^'  °^  contributors  contains  eminent  names ; 
L  hpl  Public  cannot  but  be  interested  in  observing  how  then-  task 
j;gs_been  accomplished.     Wejiave   only  to  mention   those  of  Mr. 

Champneys, 
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Champueysy  of  Whitechapel,  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Birch,  Mr.  Robert 
Bickersteth,  of  Clapham,  to  show  that  high  talent  has  been  brought 
to  bear. 

We  are  not  a  little  rejoiced  that  a  Christian  lady  of  rank  should 
undertake  to  place  in  the  hands  of  mothers  and  instructors  so  pleasing 
a  manual.  Lady  Ducie  is  in  every  way  deserving  of  our  thanks,  and 
we  cordially  wish  her  every  possible  success,  and  that  her  work  may  be 
of  wide  and  extended  usefulness.  The  idea  is  in  some  degree  novel, 
but  eminently  practicable.     We  quote  her  Ladyship's  own  preface : — 

'  One  serrice  in  the  church  is  generally  considered  sufficient  for  young  children. 
A  second  service  at  home,  brought  down  to  their  level,  may  be  made  a  source  of 
spiritual  improvement  to  them ;  and,  what  is  of  no  small  importance,  train  them  to 
listen  to  what  they  hear  in  the  house  of  prayer.' 

It  is  quite  evident  that  with  the  assistance  of  this  collection  of  infan- 
tine sermons  a  judicious  parent  may  be  enabled  to  win  the  attention  of 
a  little  congregation,  in  a  service  which  shall  really  be  accommodated 
to  their  capacity — a  privilege  which  is  in  public  seldom  enjoyed.  We 
have  heard  of  such  arrangements  being  made  by  zealous  clergymen, 
and  with  g^reat  success,  but  they  have  been  entirely  exceptional  cases. 
It  will  now  be  in  the  power  of  every  head  of  a  &mily,  and  every  con^ 
doctor  of  an  educational  establishment,  to  hold  a  service  of  this  kind 
^  at  home  \  and  the  sermons  we  now  notice,  and  others  following  in 
their  wake,  will  effectually  secure  this  desirable  object. 

We  have  our  own  theory  as  to  the  process  of  conveying  instruction 
to  infant  minds ;  and  with  this  in  view,  it  has  been  interesting  to  us  to 
observe  how  near  the  various  authors  of  these  sermons  have  approxi- 
mated to  it  in  their  respective  modes  of  teaching.  The  unsown  mind 
of  infancy,  be  it  observed,  is  not  at  all  like  the  neglected  mind  of  adult 
age.  In  tiie  latter,  every  faculty  is  more  or  less  blunted  by  disuse  or 
limited  application.  The  observant  powers  have  been  directed  to  low 
objects,  the  imagination  has  been  materialized,  the  memory  has  been 
made  the  depository  of  the  most  common-place  events,  and  the  power 
of  comparing,  or  that  of  reflecting,  has  never  been  brought  to  bear. 
!Every  mind  has,  of  course,  had  some  exercise,  but  '  its  nature  has  con- 
formed to  that  it  worked  in.'  The  mechanical  drudgery  of  many 
occupations,  whether  it  be  threshing  wheat  or  watching  the  spindles  in 
a  cotton  factory,  may  well  be  conceived  to  have  a  withering  influence 
un  the  mental  faculties. 

Preachers  to  uneducated  congregations — of  those  >¥ho,  in  the  humbler 
classes,  have  their  hands  full  of  mechanical  drudgery — know  how  hard 
it  is  to  set  forth  the  most  simple  truths  so  as  to  be  intelligible.  Their 
only  hope  is,  to  make  the  ideas  which  are  familiar  to  those  whom  they 
address  the  vehicle  of  their  instruction.  The  missionary  failed  in 
teaching  the  Hottentot  herdsman  his  alphabet,  until  he  associated  the 
letters  in  the  fancy  of  his  pupil  with  the  individual  oxen  of  a  herd  ;  and 
thus  the  teacher  must  leave  all  metaphysical  abstractions,  and  clothe 
all  his  thoughts  with  the  reality  or  common  life. 

In  preaching  to  children,  the  task  is  diflerent.  A  child's  fancy  is 
active^  his  memory  is  retentive,  but  his  experience  is  necessarily  limited, 

and 
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and  hb  acquaintance  with  external  objects  only  in  its  commencement. 
Abatact  ideas  are  still  more  out  ^A  the  question  than  with  adults, 
however  ienonuit;  and  properties  and  attributes  must  scarcely  be 
separated  from  their  objects.  The  art  of  seeming  attention  depends 
entirely  on  the  degree  of  activity  to  which  the  ft^ulties  are  excited. 
The  &ncy  is  vigorous,  therefore  images  must  abound ;  the  affections 
are  warm,  therefore  they  must  bo  apj^aled  to  ;  the  moral  sensibilities 
are  acute,  therefore  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  establish  the 
clearest  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong. 

It  is  quite  clear  that,  with  r^;ard  to  children,  the  metaphysical 
axiom  is  specially  true — Nihil  in  intellectu  quod  non  fuerit  in  sensu. 
The  first  thing  is  to  appeal  to  sense,  through  the  medium  of  the 
fancy.  The  child  must  be  made  to  see  every  group,  and  hear  the 
words  of  every  speaker,  and  the  character  of  each  person  of  the  sacred 
scene  must  produce  its  corresponding  emotion.  We  imply  that  his- 
torical preaching  must  be  resorted  to.  The  moving  incidents  of  the 
Gospel  narratives  are  pre-eminently  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  young.  The  purity  and  loveliness  of  the  Saviour's  character 
specially  commend  themselves  to  their  affections.  Children  also  love 
what  is  true ;  they  are  arrested  by  what  is  wonderful.  In  the  miracles 
of  our  Lord,  this  appetite  is  in  the  very  best  manner  satisfied,  and  the 
narrative  b  always  the  vehicle  of  the  loftiest  truth.  It  may  be  added, 
that  simplicity  of  language,  a  desideratum  in  all  instruction  what- 
soever, is  best  secured  by  adhering  to  these  principles.  That  mode  of 
diction  which  awakens  the  fancy  and  appeals  to  the  affections,  will  be 
far  more  simple  than  that  which  is  measured  by  letters  and  syllables. 
Monosyllables  may  be  convenient  for  a  first  spelling-lesson,  but  are  by 
no  means  confined  by  popular  usage  to  the  expression  of  primary  ideas. 
We  observe  many  passages  in  this  very  book  where  such  restrictions 
have  been  discarded,  in  which  affectionate  earnestness  has  not  only 
secured  what  is  obvious  to  children,  but  what  is  elegant  and  powerful 
to  the  adult  reader. 

Among  the  sermons  which  we  have  perused  with  pleasure  may  be 
mentioned  those  entitled  '  Cain  and  Abel,*  '  Timothy,  the  Young  Dis- 
ciple,' *God  is  Love,'  <  Heaven  and  its  Rewards,'  and  *The  LK>st 
Sheep.'  <  Heaven  and  its  Rewards '  abounds  in  affectionate  language 
and  elegant  illustration.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  pen  which 
has  been  often  employed  in  writings  of  this  character.  The  object 
of  the  writer  of  '  Timothy,  the  Young  Disciple,'  is  to  bring  vivid 
portraiture  before  the  minds  of  children,  and  so  impressing  fiscU 
upon  their  memories.  The  sermons  entitled  '  God  Omnipotent,' 
and  « God  a  Holy  Being,'  deal  too  much  in  abstract  doctrines  for 
if  'J*"*  ^^  considered  as  addresses  to  older  children,  they  may 
be  r^arded  as  masterly  productions,  exhibiting  considerable  vigour 

We  are  quite  sure  that  this  little  volume  will  be  accepted  as  a  ereat 
boon  by  many  a  mother  anxious  for  the  spiritual  instruction  and 
edification  of  her  charge.  After  a  careful  perusal  of  its  entire  con- 
tents,  we  say,  with  more  significance  than  is  often  implied  in  '  notices 
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of  books/ — ^This  volume  oaght  to  be  in  the  poasesnon  of  ev^r 
Christian  mother. 

An  Exposition  of  our  LorcPs  Intercessory  Prayers;  with  a  Discourse 
on  the  Relation  of  our  Lord^s  Intercession  to  the  Conversion  of  the 
World.     By  John  Brown,  D.D.     Edinburgh :  W.  Oliphant  and 
Co.     1850.     8vo. 

It  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  recommend  this  book,  to  say  that  it  is  the 
production  of  the  Dr.  John  Brown,  the  author  of  the  work  on  the 
Discourses  and  Sayings  of  our  Lord^  reviewed  in  another  part  of  this 
Kumber  of  the  Journal ;  and  also  of  the  Expository  Discourses  on 
First  Peter,  noticed  in  vol.  ii.  p.  372.  Considering  the  advanced 
age  of  the  writer,  with  the  full  and  rapid  outpouring  of  works  so  rich 
in  the  ripened  fruits  of  sacred  thought  and  Christian  experience,  one 
is  impressively  reminded  of  the  touching  words  of  that  Apostle,  to 
whose  writings  this  venerable  and  gifted  minister  of  Christ  has  given 
special  consideration :  '  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my 
tabernacle  ...  I  will  endeavour  that  after  my  decease  ye  may  have 
these  things  always  in  remembrance'  (1  Pet.  i.  13,  14).  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  there  is  not  *  one  glory  of  the  sun  ;'  for  it  is  sometimes  seen 
that  the  glory  of  its  setting  hour  is  greater  than  that  of  its  noontide 
splendour.  It  is  our  hope,  however,  that  Dr.  Brown's  sun  is  yet  fer  from 
its  setting,  and  that  he  may  be  spared  to  send  forth  yet  more  of  these 
floods  of  light  and  knowledge,  to  cheer  and  instruct  numbers  who  live 
beyond  the  range  of  his  personal  influence. 

Of  the  prayer  contained  in  the  17th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  the 
author  says  in  his  Preface : — 

'  All  that  is  most  peculiar  and  wonderful  in  Christianity  is  here.  .  .^ .  .  I 
cannot  recollect  a  period  when  this  chapter  had  not  a  solemn  charm  for  me ;  but  it 
is  comparatively  of  late  that  I  have  made  it  a  subject  of  thorough  critical  examina- 
tion. Providential  circumstances  seemed  to  say  to  me,  **  Now  turn  aside  to  see 
this  great  sight."  In  complying  with  this  call,  I  trust  I  did  not  forget  that  the 
place  whereon  I  stood  was  holy  ground ;  and  as  I  drew  near,  if  1  do  not  strangely 
mistake,  the  objects  of  contemplation  became  more  distinct,  though  not  less 
glorious.  I  think  I  wnderstood  this  passage  somewhat  better  than  I  did ;  and  I 
am  willing  that,  if  it  be  so,  my  Christian  brethren  should  be  sharers  of  my  satis^ 
&ction.  I  know  of  no  enjoyment  to  be  compared  with  that  of  obtaining  satisfying 
views  of  Divine  truth ;  and  none  in  which  the  feeling  of  a  wish  for  the  sympathy 
of  the  like  minded  mpre  naturallv  rises  in  the  heart.  "  Rejoice  with  me.'*  "  O 
taste,  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good." ' — pp.  viii.,  ix. 

Again,  in  the  Introduction,  Dr.  Brown  observes — 

*  The  Scriptures  of  truth  given  by  inspiration  of  God  contain  many  wonderful 
things ;  but  none  more  wonderful  than  this — none  so  wonderful.  It  is  die  utterance  of 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  God-man,  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  great  undertaking— 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  completing,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  the  work 
which  was  given  him  to  do,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  had  become 
incarnate.  It  is  the  utterance  of  these  to  the  Father  who  had  sent  him.  What  a 
concentration  of  thought  and  affection  is  there  in  these  few  sentences !  How 
"  full  of  grace,"  how  "  full  of  truth  l"  How  condensed,  yet  how  clear,  are  the 
thoughts — how  deep,  yet  how  calm,  the  feelings  which  are  here,  so  far  as  the 
capabilities  of  human  language  permit,  worthily  expressed !  All  is  natural  and 
simple  in  thought  and  expression,  nothing  intricate  or  elaborate ;  but  there  is  a 
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width  in  the  conceptions  which  the  hnman  understanding  cannot  measure,  a  depth 
which  it  cannot  fathom.  There  is  no  bringing  out  of  these  plain  words  all  that  is 
seen  and  felt  to  be  in  them.' — ^pp.  1,  2. 

To  the  consideratiOD  of  this  solemn  and  important  passage  of 
Scripture,  the  author  has  come  in  a  reverent  and  devout  spirit.  He 
has  looked  far,  and  with  clear  and  enlightened  eyes,  into  the  deep  and 
mysterious  things  which  it  contains;  and  not  seldom  he  is  kindled 
by  the  sublime  themes  which  this  glorious  chapter  opens,  into  a 
strain  of  warm  and  vigorous  eloquence.  The  description,  for  instance, 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  dead,  and  the  absorption  of  the 
living,  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  is  unsurpassed  by  anything  we  know  of 
the  kind  in  the  English  language.  To  read  it  rouses  the  too  sluggish 
soul  into  inordinate  longings  for  the  coming  of  that  great  day.  It  is 
founded  upon  our  Lord's  desire,  *  Father,  I  will  that  those  whom  thou 
hast  given  me  may  be  with  me  wliere  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  the 
glory  thou  hast  g^ven  me.' 

The  reader  knows  that  the  chapter  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
volume  brings  the  mind  into  contact  with  some  of  the  profoundest 
mysteries  of  grace  and  redemption.  Into  these  the  author  has,  when 
occasion  offered,  searched  with  a  most  discerning  and  experienced 
spirit  of  ^  a  scribe  well  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;'  and  it  is  no 
small  recommendation  of  this  most  ^  profitable '  work  to  say,  that  few 
will  rise  from  its  perusal  without  a  clearer  apprehension  of  such  pas- 
sages, as  well  as  of  the  entire  scope  of  this  Divine  Prayer,  than  they 
previously  possessed. 

Exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in  a  Series  of  Lectures,  By 
James  Thomson,  D.D.  Chapters  IX.-XX.  Vol.  II.  Edinburgh : 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.     1860. 

This  volume  continues  the  work  of  which  the  first  volume  was 
noticed  in  Vol.  IV.,  p.  180,  of  this  Journal.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  author  intends  to  appropriate  an  entire  volume  to  the  four 
last  chapters  of  Luke's  Gospel,  after  having  disposed  of  twenty 
chapters  in  two  volumes.  We  cordially  approve  of  tjiis  intention ;  and, 
on  this  scale,  the  work,  when  completed,  will  form  the  only  work  of 
any  importance  upon  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  separately  taken,  which 
the  English  language  possesses.  It  also  forms  a  very  admirable 
example  of  that  m9de  of  lecturing  continuously  on  particular  books 
of  Scripture,  which  might  be  made  instrumental  of  imparting  much 
Scriptural  and  religious  knowledge,  in  its  best  and  most  interesting 
shape,  to  the  people,  and  which  we  have  always  been  disposed  very 
earnestly  to  recommend. 

The  present  volume  fully  sustains  the  character  which  we  ascribed 
to  the  work  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume.  The  deep  interest 
of  the  matter,  witii  the  clearness  and  animation  of  the  style,  render  this 
one  of  the  most  readable  works  of  the  kind  that  ever  came  into  our 
hands ;  while  tlie  frequent  originality  and  constant  freshness  of  the 
writer  engage  the  attention  of  even  those  who  have  read  much  ou 
the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,   and  interrupt  the   progress  of  the 
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reading  by  frequent  pauses  for  thought  and  reflection.  Books  like 
these  furnish  real  food — substdntial  nutriment,  to  the  mind,  and  are  of 
incalculable  value  for  the  knowledge  and  use  of  Scripture  which  they 
impart.  These  Expository  Lectures  on  Luke,  with  the  noble  Expository- 
Discourses  of  the  venerable  Dr.  John  Brown  on  St.  Peter,  and  on  the 
Discourses  and  Sayings  of  our  Lord,  form  a  body  of  writing  in  this 
direction  remarkable  as  being  all  produced  within  two  years,  and  which 
is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  theological  literature  not  only 
of  Scotland,  but  of  the  English  language. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  merits  of  Dr.  Thomson's  able  work,  that 
he  nowhere  shrinks  from  any  of  the  apparent  *  difficulties '  of  the  por- 
tion of  Scripture  he  has  chosen  for  his  consideration.  Bather  they  are 
sought  out  by  him,  and  in. general  are  satisfactorily  solved  with  not  less 
acuteness  and  knowledge  than  unpretending  simplicity  of  statement. 
This  combination  of  qualities  in  any  writing  is  the  sure  mark  of  a 
master's  hand.  We  would  gladly  indulge  our  readers  with  some 
extracts  from  this  fine  book  ;  but  in  submitting  to  a  constrained  absti- 
nence from  this  indulgence,  can  cordially  recommend  the  worft  to  them 
as  one  which  ought  to  be  in  their  possession. 


ji  Devotional  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms;  containing  an 
Argument  for  each  JPsalm,  a  Paraphrase,  suggestive  Remarks, 
and  Parallel  Scriptures  in  Words  at  length.  By  the  Rev.  J, 
Edwards,  M.A.    London  :  James  Darling.     1850. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that,  as  the  author  of  this  work  states,  the  Book 
of  Psalms  forms  that  portion  of  tlie  Sacred  Volume  which  is,  of  all 
others,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  devotional  requirements  of  the  Church. 
^  Both  the  train  of  thought,  the  energetic  language,  and  the  varied 
outpourings  of  the  heart  there  recorded,  are  united  to  the  emergencies 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  which  may  call  forth  in  private  communion  with 
our  Maker  the  expressions  of  anxious  prayer  and  of  grateful  praise.' 
It  is  also  true  that  they  contain  '  much  that  is  obscure,  and  much  that 
requires  elaborate  learning,  as  well  as  great  discernment  and  skill  in 
exposition,  that  they  may  be  properly  understood  and  appreciated.' 
But  he  has  judged,  and  we  apprehend  rightly,  that  books  intended  to 
be  practical  aids  to  devotion  and .  spiritual  improvement,  cannot  be 
either  too  simple  or  too  free  from  the  processes  of  critical  learning  and 
inquiry.  Under  these  views  he  has  chosen  the  form  of  a  Paraphrase. 
We  confess  to  no  special  liking  for  Paraphrases ;  but  thb  is  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  we  must  admit  that  there  is  no  better  application  of  paraphrase 
tlian  in  adapting  the  Psalms  to  the  use  Mr.  Edwards  contemplates. 
Many  persons,  looking  only  at  the  absence  of  learned  notes  and  criti- 
cisms, may  suppose  the  construction  of  a  paraphrase  easy  work.  They 
would  be  grievously  mistaken.  We  know  no  work  more  difficult  than 
the  construction  of  a  good  paraphrase.  The  paraph rast  must  make 
up  his  mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  every  sentence,  often  by  laborious 
critical  research  ;  and  he  must  state  the  residts  definitely,  as  incorpo- 
xated  in  his  parapiirase,  without  any  indication  of  his  reasons,  or  of  the 
vol*.  VII. — NO.  XIII,  B  process 
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process  which  has  led  him  to  the  conclusions  he  exhibits.  This  is  not 
only  a  very  arduous,  but  a  very  self-denying  task ;  and  there  are  very 
few  who,  in  using  such  works,  have  any  conception  of,  or  are  qualified 
to  give  the  author  adequate  credit  for,  the  skill  and  labour  expended 
4>n  their  production.  Such  work  has,  however,  far  liigher  reward  than 
any  which  the  praise  of  man  can  give. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Edwards  has  executed  his  task  with  judg- 
ment)  especially  evinced  in  his  not  having  overlaid  the  text  with  more 
words  than  are  strictly  necessary  to  bring  out-the  meaning  he  apprehends 
it  to  bear.  This  is  a  great  merit,  as  we  are  thus  prevented  from  losing 
sight  of  the  text  in  the  paraphrase.  This  is  altogether  a  beautiful 
Volume.  On  each  side  the  paraphrase  are  ruled  columns,  one  of  which 
is  devoted  to  '  Scripture  testimonies,*  or  parallel  passages,  in  words  at 
length;  and  the  other  to  'suggestive  remarks,'  which  for  the  most 
part  embody  Christian  and  devotional  applications  of  the  passages 
l)eside  them,  intended  to  guide  the  reader  into  the  trains  of  thought 
suitable  to  the  occasion  in  hand.  In  the  body  of  the  work  the  sacred 
text  is  distinguished  by  italic  type  from  the  paraphrase. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Cherubim ;  being  an  Inquiry^  Critical^  Exege- 
tiealj  and  Ptattical^  into  the  Symbolical  Character  and  Design  of 
thg  Cherubic  Figures  of  Holy  Scripture,     By  Georos  Smith, 
F.A.S.    London :  Longman.     1650. 

Mr.  Smith  is  the  author  of  a  very  excellent  book  on  the  Religion 
of  Ancient  Britain,  and,  more  lately,  of  a  work  entitled  Sacred  Annahy 
which  ^e  hope  ere  long  to  discuss  along  with  other  books  of  a  kindred 
nature.  The  present  small  volume  is  a  very  able  and  interesting 
discussion  on  a  Biblical  question  of  considerable  importance,  to  which 
the  author  brings  his  usual  good  sense  and  clearness  of  statement. 
After  discussing  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  on 
the  subject,  or  rather  the  two  principal  of  them — that  the  Cherubim 
represented  Divine  persons  and  attributes,  or  that  they  represent  an 
^rder  of  angels,  he  produces  his  own  view — namely,  that  the  Cherubim 
were  designed  to  represent  the  whole  of  those  saved  by  the  Great 
Atonement.  Mr.  Smith  fairly  and  carefully  examines  every  text  of 
Scripture  that  bears  on  the  subject,  and  testing  by  them  the  view  he 
has  taken,  finds  them  ^vourable  to  it.  In  this  explanation,  however, 
tlie  text  least  favourable  to  this  interpretation  has  escaped  his  notice. 
It  is  that  in  which  St.  Peter,  alluding  to  the  tabernacle  cherubim 
bending  over  the  ark,  says,  '  Which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look 
into*  (1  Pet.  i.  12).  The  view  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  and  is  here  produced  in  a  reverent  and  thoughtful  spirit. 
The  author  seems  to  set  it  forth  as  a  new  view  of  the  case,  and  he  is, 
doubtless,  unaware  that  others  have  produced  it  before  him,  though 
not  with  the  same  completeness  of  development.  We  may  refer,  for 
instance,  to  Professor  Bush's  Notes  on  Exodus,  in  which  what  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  view  is  advocated  ;  as  it  was  also,  nearly  a  century 
ago,  by  Dr.  Gill,  who,  in  his  Expositiony  alleges  that  tlie  Cherubim 
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denoted  the  saints  in  general,  and  the  ministers  of  the  word  in 
particular.  Other  and  still  older  authorities  for  this  interpretation 
exist. 

A  Greek  and  English  Leodcon  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Edwakd 
BoBiNSONy  D.D.9  LL.D.  A  new  Edition,  revised  and  in  g^eat  part 
re-written.    London.    Longmans.   1850. 

This  is  the  English  duplicate  edition — or  rather,  we  apprehend,  an 
importation  of  the  American  edition  with  a  new  London  title — of  Pro- 
fessor Robinson's  excellent  and  well-known  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  value  of  this  work,  and  its  appreciation  by  the  public,  have 
been  attested  by  the  appearance  of  three  rival  reprints  and  two  abridg- 
ments of  the  original  edition  in  this  country.  It  is  at  this  day  needless 
to  say  anything  in  commendation  of  a  work  so  well  known  ;  but  the 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of '  the  theological  public,'  which  Dr.  Robinson 
had  established  by  the  original  work,  are  very  materially  strengthened 
by^this  new  edition.  Since  that  work  appeared,  the  progress  of  science 
in  this  new  department,  as  in  others,  had  not  ceased  to  b^^  onward. 
Wahl  and  Bretschneider  had  issued  new  and  corrected  editions  of  their 
Lexicons,  and  Winer  had  revised  and  enlarged  his  Grammar ;  while 
the  labours  and  imfHrovements  of  Passow  had  been  carried  forward  after 
his  decease  by  able  successors,  and  the  more  extended  results  appeared 
before  the  English  public  in  the  very  valuable  Lexicon  of  Liddell  and 
Scott.  Still  more,  the  Commentaries  of  De  Wette  and  Meyer  had 
appeared,  to  say  nothing  of  many  others.  Dr.  Robinson  had  also,  in 
the  mean  time,  explored  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  official  duties  had 
called  him  to  the  daily  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  before 
large  classes  of  voung  men  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
Thus,  as  he  explains,  when  he  sat  down  to  the  work  of  revision,  he 
found  many  parts  of  his  former  labours,  especially  the  earliest,  less 
satisfactory  than  he  had  hoped ;  and  the  result  was,  that  a  large  part  of 
the  work  required  in  his  judgment  to  be  re-written.  It  has  acconlingly 
been  re-written,  *  without  regard  to  time  or  labour.*  The  remaining 
portions  have  been  thoroughly  revised ;  and  have  received  very  many 
additions,  corrections,  and  curtailments.  In  its  present  form  the  work 
may  assuredly,  as  the  author  modestly  hints,  '  stand  as  an  unpretending 
memorial  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  Interpretation  and  Lexi- 
cography of  the  New  Testament,  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.* 

Few  students  would  have  perceived  the  need  of  the  great  additional 
expenditure  of  time  and  labour  thus  bestowed  on  the  improvement  of 
the  original  work ;  but  on  comparing  the  two,  he  will  find  that  the 
work  has  indeed  largely  profited  by  the  con^ientious  earnestness  with 
which  the  learned  author  applies  himself  to  whatever  he  undertakes, 
and  there  can  be  ho  question  that  the  well  merited  result  will  be  to 
maintain  it  for  many  years  to  come  as  the  standard  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament. 

b2  The 
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ne  Blank  Page  Bible.  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  ike  OldandNev 
TestameniSj  with  copious  references  to  Parallel  and  lUustrative 
Passages:  and  the  alternate  pages  ruled  for  MS.  Notes,  in  a 
manner  hitherto  unattempted.     London.    Bagster  and  Sons.    1860. 

So  fiir  as  the  letterpress  is  coDcemed,  this  edition  is  the  same  inth 
the  facsimile  reprint,  with  larger  types,  of  the  English  version  of 
Bag^r's  Polyglott  version,  which  was  formerly  noticed  in  the  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature.  The  novelty  consists  in  the  interpaging,  so  that 
every  page  of  text  has  an  opposite  page  of  blank  paper  for  MS.  notes. 
Interpaging  will  be  distinguished  from  interleaving.  In  the  latter, 
the  reverse  page  is  always  inconvenient  to  write  upon;  but  in  this 
mode  of  interpaging  one  has  always  the  most  convenient  side  for 
writing,  the  other  being  occupied  with  the  text.  We  have  not  alter- 
nately the  right  and  left  pages  for  writing,  but  always  the  right  pag«, 
and  the  boolL  lies  firmly  upon  the  table  while  writing.  Wherever  the 
volume  is  opened,  the  student  sees  the  left  page  always  filled  with  the 
text,  and  the  right  page  always  blanlc.  And  tiiis  is  not  the  end  of  the 
convenience  which  the  volume  offers  for  students,  for  the  blank  page 
is  ruled  with  blue  lines,  and  reference  is  materially  fiicilitated  by  those 
pages  having  printed  headings  of  book,  chapter,  and  verse,  correspond- 
ing to  the  opposite  printed  page.  The  result  as  to  the  interpaging  is 
effected  by  only  one  side  of  the  paper  being  printed  on,  which  sSards 
the  incidental  sui vantage  of  rendering  the  type  beautifully  distinct  The 
book  is  indeed  print^  throughout  on  thin  writing-paper,  so  that  the 
blank  pages  can  be  written  upon  with  any  kind  of  ink  or  pen  without 
the  ink  appearing  through  the  paper  on  the  printed  side  of  the  leaf. 
Simple  as  this  contrivance  seems,  it  does  great  credit  to  the  inventive 
ingenuity  of  Messrs.  Bagster,  in  meeting  the  almost  undefined  wants  ot 
Biblical  students,  to  whom  this  beautiful  volume  will  form  a  priceless 
acquisition.  We  trust  that  the  publishers  may  ere  long  be  induced  to 
apply  the  same  process  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  Greek  Testament. 
There  is  at  the  end  of  the  volume  an  interpaged  Index,  enabling  the 
reader  to  turn  without  loss  of  time  to  any  note  he  may  have  made. 

Light  in  the  Dark  Places ;  or  Memorials  of  Christian  Life  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Translated  from  the  German  of  the  late  Augustus 
Neander.     London.     Sampson  Low.     1850. 

This  little  work  is  a  translation,  by  a  lady,  of  the  Second  Part  of 
Neander's  <  Denkwurdigkeiten  aus  der  Geschichte  des  christlicben 
Lebens,'  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  popular  and  practical  supplciDent 
to  his  <  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church.'  It  is  an  ^^' 
cellent  translation  of  a  very  beautiful  book ;  and,  as  the  translator 
hopes,  it  cannot  but  tend 

•  to  strengthen  cor  reverent  love  fbr  the  good  men  of  other  times,  while  sumif^' 
Ing  their  mistakes;  to  lessen  any  blind liomage  fbr  *' the  ffolden  mean'*  of  ^ 
while  unveiling  the  liehts  which  have  shone  before  those  who  watched  for  then"  ^ 
the  darkest  ages ;  to  dispel  any  sentimental  worship  of  times,  and  seasons,  a^Y^f 
mah  institutions ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  enlarge  our  sympathies  with  tbathoiJ 
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church  of  the  redeemed  and  the  regenerate,  which  is  Catholic  among  the  centuries  as 
irell  as  among  the  nations.' 

Alluding  to  the  gifled  author  of  the  book,  she  says : — 

'  And  now  that  his  words  come  to  us  with  the  touching  solemnity  of  a  Toice 
which  death  has  so  recently  silenced,  may  we  listen  to  them,  and  learn  A-om  them, 
in  the  spirit  which  he  would  desire,  from  the  place  of  rest  to  which  God  has  taken 
him,  where  all  the  broken  glimpses  of  the  truth,  which  cause  error  and  division 
here,  are  filled  up ;  and  he  has  learned,  ere  this,  to  know  even  as  he  is  known/ 

The  work  contains  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  Christian 
character,  conduct,  and  sentiments  of  persons  of  various  nations  and 
centuries.  The  very  names  and  existence  of  most  of  them  are  probably 
known  to  few  English  readers.  This  essential  newness,  with  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  the  contents,  and  the  popularly  'readable'  character  of  the 
work,  will,  we  feel  assured,  render  the  publication  very  acceptable  to 
all  who  delight  in  contemplating  the  manifestations  of  Divine  grace  in 
the  hearts  of  men. 

A  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  and  the  Horm  PaulintB. 
By  WiLMAM  Paley.  a  new  Edition,  with  Notes,  an  Analysis, 
and  a  selection  of  Questions  from  the  Senate  House  and  College 
Examination  Papers.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Ro- 
B£BT  Potts,  M.A.     Cambridge :  University  Press. 

The  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  having  in  1 849  decreed 
that,  commencing  in  18^1,  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  should  assume  a  more  important  place  than  formerly  in 
what  is  called  the  Previous  Examination — the  present  edition  has  been 
prepared  to  meet  this  requirement  as  to  the  Evidences,  Paley's  work 
having  been  used  in  the  University  as  the  authorized  text-book  on  the 
Evidences  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But  of  course  what  has 
been  effectively  done  to  serve  this  end  cannot  but  be  of  use  to  the  pri- 
vate and  general  student.  The  prefixed  Analysis  is  a  copious  abstract 
of  the  whole  work.  The  Notes  consist  of  the  original  passages  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  of  such  remarks  as  appeared  necessary 
for  the  illustration  or  amplification  of  the  Argument — and  form  a  va- 
luable help  to  the  student.  The  Questicms  are  such  as  have  been 
actually  asked  at  different  Examinations  in  the  course  of  years.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  well  calculated  to  exercise  the  knowledge  and 
test  the  reading  or  recollection  of  the  student.  Many  of  them  are 
answered  directly  from  the  text,  but  some  are  to  be  answered  by  in- 
ferences drawn  from  it,  or  from  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 
Taken  altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful  books  of  the  kind  we 
have  seen — ^nothing  redundant — ^nothing  wanting. 

Christianity  in  Harmony  with  MerCs  Naturcy  Present  and  Pro-^ 
gressive.  Seven  Lectures.  By  the  Bev.  George  Legge,  D.D. 
London.     John  Snow.     1850. 

This  work  owes  its  existence  to  the  translation  of  the  eloquent  Pastor 
Coquerel's  Discourse  on  the  same  subject,  which  formerly  appeared  in 

our 
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our  own  pages.^  The  author  liked  the  outline  of  Coquerel's  sermony 
and  he  thought  he  could  turn  it  to  account  in  his  own  way,  §o  as  to 
diversify  and  enhance  the  interest  of  his  ministrations  during  the  winter 
months.  He  accordingly  prepared  these  Lectures,  which  were  deli- 
vered in  the  Gallowgate  Chapel,  Leicester,  with  such  suocess  that  he 
was  requested  to  give  them  to  the  public.  Each  of  the  heads  of  Co- 
querel's discourse  is  here  expanded  into  a  distinct  one — ^with  some  in- 
dependent of  this  connection ;  and  the  task  is  executed  with  much 
power  of  illustration  and  considerable  reach  of  thought.  There  is 
more  of  what  the  author  himself  calls  the  ^  rhetorical  swell '  than  we 
much  relish  in  printed  books.  But  the  author  himself  feels  this,  and 
excuses  himself  for  not  having  tamed  his  discourses  down  to  '  dic||M:tic 
sobriety '  for  the  press,  on  the  ground  that  their  character  would  have 
been  too  greatly  altered  by  the  process,  and  that  ^  he  has  something 
else  in  his  mind  of  the  same  sort,  but  on  a  more  ext^isive  scale  and  of 
a  more  ambitious  aim/  In  this  he  hopes  iq,  show  it  '  possible  to  set 
forth  Christianity  in  entire  accordance  with  the  scientific  mind,  the 
moral  sentiment,  and  the  eesthetic  spirit  of  the  age.*  This  is  a  great 
and  worthy  task ;  and,  from  the  work  before  us,  we  should  judge  that 
Dr.  Legge  might  execute  it  with  fully  as  much  success  as  he  anti- 
cipates. 

HoriB  PaulincB.  By  William  Paley,  D.D.,  with  Notes,  and  a  Sup- 
plementary ^Treatise  entitled  Horce  ApostoliccB.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K. 
BiRKS,  M.A.     London  :  Religious  Tract  Society.     1850. 

Mr.  Birks  has  appended  to  the '  Horse  Paulinas'  some  (not  many)  useful 
and  interesting  notes,  corrective  car  explanatory  of  the  author's  state- 
ments. But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  volume  is  the  original 
work  annexed  to  it  under  the  title  of  ^  Horse  Apostolicse* — which  is 
considerably  larger  than  Paley's  own  performance.  This  addition  is  of 
high  merit  and  great  value ;  and  the  author  is  ^  be  commended  for  the 
modesty  which  has  enabled  him  to  set  forth  a  production  of  this  original 
importance  as  an  appendix  to  the  work  of  an  established  author.  By 
this,  however,  the  public  is  much  advantaged,  being  put  in  possessicm 
of  the  whole  of  this  great  and  beautiful  argument.  lo  this  portion 
Paley's  argument  is  carried  still  further,  many  coincidenees  are  gleaned 
which  he  had  overlooked,  and  the  inquiry  is  extended  to  the  four 
Gospels.  Nearly  all  that  was  most  striking,  and  most  obvious  when 
the  idea  had  once  occurred,  having,  with  his  usual  felicity  of  style,  been 
brought  together  by  Paley,  it  cannot  of  course  be  said  that  the 
gleanings  of  Mr.  Birks  are  of  value  comparable  to  the  vintage  of 
Paley.  There  were,  however,  many  rich  clusters  left  for  lum  to 
gather,  and  here  we  have  them — presented  with  a  skill  and  discernment 
which  shows  the  author  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken. The  volume  as  it  stands  may  be  taken  as  embodying  all  that 
is  truly  valuable  in  the  line  of  inquiry  which  Paley  started  in  the 

most  original  and  interesting  of  his  works — of  all  tnat  has  accrued 

'«  I      ■■      ■         ,    .  I      II      ■       ■ .  I        .1    ■  ■-■■    -  ..11  »  I     ^   I »■  ■ 

^  *  Jwmal  4  Sacrtd  Literature,  vol.  ivt  p.  84. 

thereon 
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thereon  since  be  wrote.  Any  future  students  of  the  '  Horae  PaulinsB ' 
will  do  ill  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Birks'  important  and  most 
essential  supplement  to  that  work. 

A  Universal  Geography ^  in  Four  Parts :  Historical,  Mathematical^ 
Physical,  and  Political.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Milnbr,  F.R.G-.S. 

.  Illustrated  by  ten  Maps,  with  Diagrams  and  Sections.  12mo.  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society. 

This  is  an  admirable  book — the  best  of  the  kind  we  ever  met  with,  or 
tliat  it  seems  possible  to  produce.  It  is  full  of  information,  which 
must  have  been  got  together  with  great  and  protracted  labour — and 
much  of  it  of  a  sort  not  at  all  to  be  found  in  the  common  works  of  this 
class.  The  book  is  the  only  one  we  know  of  that  presents  ii)  a  gene- 
tally  accessible  form  a  combined  view  of  historical,  mathematical,  phy* 
sical,  and  political  geography ;  and  it  will,  as  intended,  be  of  excellent 
nse  to  the  general  home  reader ;  and  still  more  to  the  emigrant  '  who 
may  wish  to  take  to  the  far  bounds  of  civilized  life  a  cheap  and  port<* 
able  compendium  of  information  relative  to  countries  with  reference 
to  which  his  means  of  information  will  necessarily  be  limited.'  It  is 
also  well  suited  to  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools — to  which  it  is,  or  is 
to  be,  further  adapted  by  a  set  of  Exercises.  The  work  is  interspersed 
with  a  great  number  of  useful  tables  on  almost  every  matter  bearings 
on  the  condition  of  man  and  of  his  habitation.  The  section  on  Physical 
Geography  is  especially  interesting  and  valuable.  In  the  Political 
Geography  a  vast  body  of  information,  corrected  to  the  present  time, 
is  packed  very  closely.  We  have  noted  only  one  defect — that  the 
amount  of  revenue  of  the  several  European  states  (except  Great  Britain) 
is  not  given,  nor  the  extent  of  the  military  or  naval  force — informa- 
tion easily  obtained,  and  that  ought  to  be  supplied  in  a  work  like  this. 
There  are  several  good  maps  by  Petermann — four  of  them  in  Physical 
geography.  In  the  political  maps,  a  general  idea  of  the  relative  popu- 
lation of  the  towns  is  afforded  by  the  form  of  the  mark  which  denotes 
its  site. 

The  Chronological  Testament,  in  which  the  text  of  the  Authorized 
Version  is  newly  divided  into  Paragraphs  and  Sections,  with  the 
Dates  and  Places  of  Transactions  marked,  the  Marginal  Renderings 
of  the  Translators,  many  Parallel  Illustrative  Passagies  printed  at 
length,  brief  Introductions  to  each  Book)  and  a  running  Analysb  of 
the  Epistles.     London;  R.  B.  Blackader,  1851. 

This  is  the  work  of  which  we  gave  an  anticipatory  announcement  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Journal^  p*  516.  We  have  little  to  add  to  the 
description  of  it  there  given,  except  to  state  that  the  complete  work 
fully  answens  to  the  description,  and  sustains  the  character  we  gave. 
Usefulness  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  this  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  Editor  is  entitled  to  much  praise  for  the  thought 
and  labour  he  has  bestowed  in  devising  and  working  out  so  many  happy 
contrivances  and  arrangements  for  the  full,  profitable,  suggestive,  and 

-  •  edifying 
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edifying  use  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  altogether  a  most  desirable 
book  for  general  use ;  and  we  trust  that  its  reception  may  be  such  as 
to  encourage  the  Editor  to  execute  his  design  of  producing  the  Old 
Testament  on  the  same  plan.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Bishop  Thirl- 
walL 


The  BihU  Revised,  A  carefully  Corrected  Translation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  By  Francis  Barham.  Part  T.,  Eccle- 
siastes  :  Part  II.,  Song  of  Solomon :  Part  III.,  Micah.  London  : 
Iloulston  and  Stonenian,  1 848-50. 

Thesb  are  little  books  at  sixpence  each.  The  form  in  whicli  they  are 
put  forth  affords  no  proper  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
undertaking ;  and  we  think  the  plan,  both  as  to  the  form  of  the  publi- 
cation, and  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  books  are  taken  up,  the 
worst  possible.  This  has,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  intrinsic 
claims  of  the  enterprise  to  attention.  The  author  has  spent  years  in 
preparing  the  work  which  appears  in  this  unpretending  shape — and 
his  general  qualifications  for  a  work  so  extensive  and  arduous  are  attested 
by  his  previous  labours.  In  its  completed  state  the  work  will  form 
^  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  an  English  translation  from  the 
original  languages,  carefully  revised,  and  compared  with  the  principal 
Jewish^  Catholic,  and  Protestant  versions.'  To  each  book  a  short, 
but  neat  and  sensible  .Introduction  is  prefixed.  There  are  not  any 
notes  or  comments,  but  in  the  event  of  the  work  being  completed,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  author  to  furnish  his  authorities  for  the  alterations 
adopted  in  supplementary  volumes. 

Mr.  Barham  speaks  with  due  respect  of  the  Authorized  Version, 
and  allows  that  ^  the  great  doctrines  and  facts  most  important  to  man 
remain  essentially  the  same  in  all  the  translations.'  But,  he  urges,  it 
is  not  the  less  true — 

'  that  yery  numeroas  texts  of  Scripture  require  more  exact  translation  than  tbey 
have  yet  received,  and  the  people  should  have  the  benefit  of  them.  For  to  keep 
them  needlessly  in  the  dark  touching  Biblical  versions,  or  to  puzzle  their  minds 
with  defective  renderings,  seems  unwise  and  unfair.  Let  them  by  all  means  share 
in  the  advantages  arising  from  the  advancement  of  Biblical  science  and  criticism, 
and  not  maintain  a  superstitious  or  bigoted  attachment  to  false  renderings,  because 
sanctioned  by  use  or  custom,  which  may  betray  them  into  doubts  and  dangers. 
For  a  translation  is  no  more,  after  all,  than  a  translation  ;  and  in  the  five  hundred 
translations  of  Scripture,  among  which  the  English  Vulgate  deserves  a  high  place, 
the  different  renderings  adopted  are  extremely  numerous ;  so  that  in  almost  every 
text  where  I  have  di&red  from  the  English  Vulgate,  I  found  the  former  translators 
at  issue ;  and  whatever  reading  I  adopted,  though  it  might  agree  with  some  of 
tiiem,  was  opposed  by  others.' 

We  shall  not  now  enter  into  the  critical  merits  of  this  version.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  specimens  before,  us  appear  to  be  executed  by 
a  scholar  fully  competent  for  his  task,  which  he  is  obviously  executing 
with  conscientious  care  and  laudable  painstaking.  The  renderings  are 
generally  judicious,  the  style  solid  ;  and  Mr.  Barham  seems  to  have 
laboured  much  in^obtaining  a  distinct  and  intelligible  sense  from  texts 
which  in  many  versions  remain  painfully  unintelligible  or  obscure. 

We 
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"We  give  a  specimen  or  two  from  the  single  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  the 
ai*gument  of  which  difficult  book  is  more  clearly  brought  out  in  his 
Tersion  than,  we  think,  in  any  other  we  have  seen : — 

*  Ch.  i.  18. — For  in  getting  mnch  wisdom  much  care  is  requisite ;  and  he  that 
would  increase  knowledge  must  also  increase  toil. 

*  Ch.  ii.  10. — And  what  my  eyes  desired  I  kept  not  from  them ;  for  my  heart 
sought  joy  in  all  my  labour,  and  this  was  my  object  in  all  my  toil. 

*•  Ch.  iii.  11. — He  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  season,  and  he  hath  set 
eternity  in  man's  heart ;  therefore  shall  not  man  seek  out  the  work  that  God 
maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ? 

*  Ch.  iii.  12. — I  know  that  there  is  nothing  better  for  man  than  to  rejoice  in 
doing  good  in  his  life ;  yea,  let  every  one  who  would  eat  and  drink  show  forth  the 
good  in  all  his  labour. 

'  Ch.  iii.  20.— And  I  saw  there  was  nothing  better  for  man  than  to  increase 
happiness  by  his  works ;  because  this  is  his  present  portion,  whatever  he  may 
come  to  see  m  his  fliture  existence.' 

Lectures  on  Medical  Missions.     Edinburgh:  Sutherland  and  Knox, 

Pp.  348. 

This  is  a  book  written  chiefly  by  medical  men  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, but  on  a  department  of  that  subject  on  which  they  are  well 
qualified  to  write — the  peculiar  facilities  conferred  by  the  medical 
profession  for  advancing  the  cause  of  Christian  truth.  The  contents 
are — ^a  Prefatory  Essay,  by  Professor  Alison ;  an  Introductory  Lecture, 
by  Professor  Miller ;  and  the  subjects  of  the  following  Lectures  are — 
The  Importance  of  Medical  Missions,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Swan ;  Quali- 
fications, by  W.  Browne,  Esq. ;  Duties,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Watson ; 
Sacredness,  by  N.  Wilson  ;  and  Responsibilities  attaching  to  the  Pro-* 
fession  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Coldstream.  The  lecturers  are  all  medical 
men,  with  two  exceptions. 

Most  cordially  do  we  commend  the  volume,  and  feel  assured  that 
the  happiest  results  would  flow  from  its  extensive  circulation,  especially 
among  young  men  commencing  the  study  of  medicine.  All  the  Lec- 
tures are  excellent — those  of  Professor  Miller  and  Drs.  Wilson  and 
Coldstream  appear  to  us  peculiarly  so ;  while  that  of  Mr.  Swan,  lately 
Missionary  in  Siberia,  conveys  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information 
regarding  the  field  at  present  occupied.  We  might  select  a  host  of 
truly  eloquent  passages,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself  for 
them.  The  Christicui  minister  will  find  here  many  valuable  hints, 
which  he  may  turn  to  account  in  the  discharge*  of  professional  duty  ; 
and  the  private  Christian  can  hardly  fail  to  derive  both  pleasure  and 
profit  from  these  pages,  especially  the  notices,  by  Dr.  Coldstream,  of 
men  who  were  as  distinguished  for  their  piety  as  for  their  professional 
eminence. 

As  a  specimen,  we  present  the  following  summary,  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Miller : — 

*  We  are  thankful  to  say  that  we  can  point  to  the  (tctutd  success  of  medical  mts- 
sions  in  recent  years — the  best  of  all  arguments  in  favour  of  their  efficiency.  It  is 
not  the  untried  experiment  of  yesterday  of  which  we  speak.  At  this  time  there  are 
about  forty  medicid  missionaries  labouring  in  various  fields.  In  Syria,  whence  the 
system  first  sprung :  scattered  through  all  Asia ;  in  Polynesia ;  in  Africa ;  among 
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dM  lavage  tribat  of  Anurica.    In  God's  provi^enae,  they  seem  to  have  found  iri^e 
doors  specially  opened  for  thdr  entrance.     As  medical  men,  they  have  foimd 
*'  aeceas  to  communities  and  ftimilies  in  heathen  lands,  where  the  mere  efangebst 
is  not  permitted  to  enter."^    **  He  who  is  a  physician  is  pardoned  for  liebg  i 
Christian;  religious  and  natiooal  prejodioea  ^sappaar  before  him ;  all  hevtsu^ 
harems  are  opened ;  and  he  is  welcomed  as  if  he  were  carrying  to  the  dying  the 
elixir  of  immortality.    He,  more  than  any  one  eke,  possesses  the  moUia  temora 
faudu"  «    In  the  wilds  of  the  Asqrrian  monnUins,  Dr.  Asahel  Grant,  **  armed  vim 
bia  needle  for  the  removal  of  eataractt  forced  monntam-passes  *'  which  the  sword 
OQuld  not  command ;  and  **  amidst  ferocious  warriors  won  his  waj  to  thor  homes 
and  their  hearts.    On  account  of  his  professional  skill  be  was  enabled  to  trayerse  in 
safety  regiona  heretofore  untrodden  by  ciyilised  man— where  iDevitable  death  met 
the  ordinary  travdler,  and  in  whose  ^(efiles  an  army  would  perish  in  attemptiog  to 
effect  a  forcible  entrance.''  «•    In  Damascus,  "  where  all  other  Franks  were  grosdy 
insulted  and  pelted  with  stones,  Dr.  Thomson  was  allowed  to  pass  unmol^ted. ' 
A  missionary,  of  thirty  years'  standinff  in  India,  has  declared,  that  **  but  ^^tbe 
attention  he  was  at  some  pains  to  render  the  sick,  he  knew  not  how  he  could  bave 
gained  the  confidence  and  ultimately  the  affection  of  the  natiyes.'*  ^    Mr.  Zerstmann, 
"  by  the  exertion  of  his  medical  skill  amongst  the  people  (tx  Jerusalem),  ▼^^ 
means  of  bringing  laroe  numbers  of  the  Jews  to  listen  again  to  Christianity,  ann 
they  had  entirely  withdrawn  themselyes,  at  the  command  of  the  rabbis."  >   In  Siam, 
Dr.  Bradley  introduced  vaodnation,  and  became  something  more  than  the  Jeiwer 
of  an  empire  of  four  millions.    In  Ceylon,  Dr.  Seudder,  by  his  wonderful  healings* 
eclipsed  the  great  idol  Corduswammy ;  and,  as  in  Lystra  of  old,  they  sooght  to 
worship  him  as  a  god.»»    In  China,  progress  has  been  great,  and  promises  almost 
anlimited  increase.    In  1820,  Dr.  Livingston  established  a  small  hospital  at  M«»>; 
in  1887  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  CoUedge ;  and  to  both  of  these  British  Medical 
M lanonaries,  **  the  sick,  the  mmmed,  and  the  blind  resorted  in  crowds."    In  ^^^» 
pr.  Parker,  from  America,  settled  in  Canton,  and  to  him  "  patients  of  all  ranks 
flocked  ftom  all  quarters."    Other  labourers  have  joined  since.    Now  the  appUcwts 
for  relief  are  counted  by  thousands ;  and,  true  to  the  apostolic  plan,  wfiie  tbej 
are  **  healed  of  sll  manner  of  disease,"  they  have  also  "  the  Gospel  preached  unto 
Ihem."    So  bright  is  the  prospect  of  suooess  in  that  vast  country,  that  we  find  one 
of  the  missionanes  thus  expressing  himself: — ^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stotipgit»s 
my  solemn  conviction,  that,  as  yet,  no  medium  of  contact  and  <»f  bringing  the 
people  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  and  within  the  use  of  other  means  of  grace* 
«n  compare  with  the  foellities  afforded  by   medical  missionary  operatiaitf..' 
»^^  .^  ^^  hibours  of  Dr.  HaUey,  m  Madeira,  have  proved  so  signaUy  tn- 
umpnant  as  to  awaken  the  fiercest  rage  of  the  adversary :  and  the  very  expulaon 
r^i^tS^^^^  ^^  ^"»  converts  from  the  island  stands  recorded  as  the  measure 
ofnisfiuthfolnessand  success.'— Pp.  35-38. 

•  nSS'l^^'J'  ^^'  *  Douglas  on  Missions.  •>  Macgowan,  p.  24. 

'  M  pI^^P^x^  "^^  Med.  Miss.  8oc.,  p.  19.  ^ 

,  iJ?^-  Review,  No.  XII.,  p.  868. 

h  M^!^}2  ^«d  St„d.  by  Ed.  Med.  Miss.  Soc,  1842,  p.  16. 


,  55««owan,  pp  24,  25. 
^-ourth  Annual  Report,  p.  29. 
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pEsrsiON  ON  THE  CiYiL  L18T  TO  Db.  KiTTO.— At  the  request  of  a  vtlaed  friend 
and  frequent  Contributor  to  the  *  Jonmal  of  Sacred  Literature/  who  supposes  the 
fact  will  be  one  of  special  interest  to  most  of  its  readers,  we  venture  to  state  that 
the  *  Mr.  John  Kitto,  M.D./'^  to  whom,  according  to  the  announcement  in  the 
'  Times '  of  December  23,  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  to  grant  a  pension  of  100/.  a-year,  is  no  other  than  their  old 
friend  and  servant  whose  name  and  designation  appear  at  &e  front  of  this  Journal. 
As  this  grant  is  not  only  of  important  personal  concernment  to  the  recipient,  but  is 
a  valuable  indication  of  the  disposition  which  exists  in  high  places  to  reoogpise 
the  claims  of  a  branch  of  literature  which  has  not  hitherto  been  much  encouraged 
by  governments,  we  think  it  right  to  append  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Premier, 
ill  which  this  mark  of  consideration  was  made  known  to  Dr.  Kitto : — 

Sn,  Pembroke  Lodge,  Dec.  17,  1850. 

I  HAVB  much  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the^Queen  has  directed  that  i^ 
grant  of  100/.  a-year  should  be  made  to  you  from  Her  Majesty's  Civil  L'lst,  on 
account  of  your  useful  and  meritorious  literary  works. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Russell. 

Dr.  Tbeoellbg^  Greek  and  Latin  New  Testament. — We  have  been  gratified 
with  the  sij^t  of  a  specimen  of  this  work,  in  which  many  of  our  readers  take  great 
interest.  The  size  is  small  quarto.  The  centre  of  the  page  is  occupied  with  the 
Qntk  test,  in  a  fine  bold  type.  The  great  labour  with  which  this  text  has  been 
provided — the  many  years  the  learned  £ditor  has  spent  upon  it,  and  his  frequent 
joumevs  fbr  the  coUation  of  manuscripts,  are  veil  known  to  our  readers.  The  text 
ia  flanked  on  tha  right  hand  by  the  Latin  version  of  Jerome,  from  the  text  of  the 
Codex  Amiatinus,  -while  on  the  left  mai^n  parallel  references  are  given,  with  the 
uotation  of  the  Greek  MS&,  so  as  to  exhibit  at  once  what  MSS.  contain  the  part  in 
question.  In  the  specimen  before  us,  from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  a  consideral»le 
portion  of  the  page  is  occupied  by  foot  notes,  arranged  in  three  columns.  They 
contain  the  statement  of  various  readings,  showing  what  MSS.  and  versions  sup- 
port, and  what  oppose  each  reading.  The  early  Others  are  also  particularly  dted 
on  each  side. 

Dr.  Tregelles  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  in  devising  an  arrangement 
v^hich  makes  all  these  matters  clear  to  the  eye.  We  cannot  doubt  the  circulation 
of  specimens,  which  we  understand  to  be  intended,  will  secure  adequate  support  for 
an  undertaking  so  invaluable  to  every  student  of  Grod*s  word,  and  so  eminently 
creditable  to  the  Biblical  scholarship  of  this  country. 

Dr.  Dayidsom's  Introiniction. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  third  volume  of 
this  important  work  is  in  the  press.  It  will  be  a  larger  volume  than  the  other  two ; 
and  from  the  peculiar  interest  of  many  of  the  questions  which  arise  in  the  portion 
of  Scripture  to  which  it  is  devoted,  its  appearance  will  be  anxiously  expe<»ted  by 
students  in  sacred  literature.    It  will,  we  understand,  be  out  in  the  spring. 

Chrohoumt  of  Judges. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Syro-Egyptian  Spciety 

*  Ai  ttoe  is  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  same  surname,  the  correction  is  of  some 
use  for  identification.  In  the  same  notifioatiou  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Kitto  is  *  deaf 
and  dumb.'  This  is  not  the  fact  The  readers  of  the  Xosf  Senses  know  that,  al- 
though entirely  dea^  he,  by  great  and  perseverinff  efforts,  recovered  in  a  great 
meaiore  th^  use  of  speech,  which  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  nearly  lost 
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(m  reported  in  the  Athenttam,  No.  1204),  Mr.  W.Sharpe  read  a  paper  '  On  the 
CbroDology  of  the  Book  of  Jadges.'  Mr.  Sharpe  pcuDted  out  on  the  map  the 
several  natioui  who  attacked  the  Israelites  aft^  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  the 
extent  of  country  that  each  couquered.  His  aim  was  to  prove  that  tbe  several 
invasions  mentioned  in  the  hook  were  not  all  in  snccession,  but  that  probably  they 
took  place  in  part  at  the  same  time.  If  all  the  intervals  of  time  mentioned  in  the 
histoiy  are  considered  as  successive,  and  added  up  together,  they  bring  about  390 
years  between  Joshoa  and  Samuel.  But,  in  Mr.  Sharpe*s  view,  the  whole  took 
place  in  150  years;  and  this,  he  argued,  agrees  with  the  genealogies  in  which 
Moses  IS  fourth  from  Jacob,  and  Jesse,  the  contemporary  of  Samuel,  fourth  in 
descent  firom  that  patriarch.  Mr.  Sharpe  thus  placed  Josliua's  death  at  about 
B.C.  1850,  and  the  going  forth  out  fh>m  Egypt  under  Moses  at  about  ii.c.  1300. 

Mr.  Black,  admitting  that  there  must  hb  some  synchronical  events  amcmg  those 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Judges,  inasmuch  as  the  sum  total  of  the  times  stated 
therein  exceeded  the  period  that  could  be  allowed  for  the  events  in  the  general  scale 
of  chroDologT  J  still  ne  urged  that  the  excess  was  not  so  great  as  Mr.  Sharpe  cmi- 
sidered  it  to  be,  and  insisted  that  the  period  of  480  jrears,  stated  in  1  Kings  ti.  1,  as 
having  elapsed  between  the  Exodus  and  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple,  ought 
not  to  be  explained  away  on  the  mere  supposition  that  the  descent  of  David  from 
Judah  presented  too  few  generations.  Mr.  Black  considered  that  it  was  more 
likely  tnat  tome  unworthy  name  or  names  had  been  omitted  in  the  genealogy 
(according  to  Jewish  custom),  than  that  so  important  a  date  as  that  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Temple  should  be  erroneous.  He  rejected  Paul's  alleged  period  of  450 
years,  in  Acts  xiii.  20,  as  too  loose  a  statement,  and  too  uncertain  a  statement  to  be 
relied  upon  for  the  support  of  the  larger  chronology,  or  even  to  be  allowed  to  em- 
barrass the  subject ;  but  he  pointed  out  a  much  stronger  confirmation  of  480  years 
in  the  speech  of  Jephthah  (Judges  Jxi.  26),  who  declared  that  in  his  time  the 
Israelites  had  been  possessed  of  the  country  eastward  of  the  Jordan  300  years ; 
whereas  Mr.  Sharpe*8  theory  allows  no  more  than  half  of  the  time  for  the  events 
of  the  whole  book. 

The  long  expected  reprint  of  the  English  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  made  from 
the  Latin  Vulf^te  by  Wycliffe  and  his  followers,  has  just  appeured  in  four  quarto 
volumes.  It  is  from  the  Oxford  University  Press,  and  has  been  prodnoed  under 
the  able  editorship  of  the  Rev.  John  Forshall,  Secretary  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  same  institution.  We 
trust  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  roll  report  of  it  in  the  next  nuJmber  of  the  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature. 

Tetraqlot  Pentateuch,  in  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  and  Stbiac— 
This  is  the  tide  of  a  work  now  fkr  {tdvanced  in  the  printing,  and  about  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Robert  Young,  an  enterprising  bookseller  in  Edinburgh.  We  know 
so  much  of  the  great  difficulty  of  gaining  an  adequate  circulation  for  really 
learned  works  on  Biblical  criticism,  that  we  gladly  use  all  our  influence  to  further 
the  efforts  of  our  fellow-labourers  in  this  department  of  literature.  This  under- 
taking is  to  contain  the  following  texts  of  the  Pentateuch : — ^the  Hebrew,  the 
Chaldffio-Samaritan  Version,  the  Chaldee  Version  of  Onkelos,  the  Peschito  Syriac. 
These  are  all  arranged  on  the  interlinear  system,  so  that  a  comparison  of  these 
valuable  critical  helps,  with  the  Hebrew  text,  is  obtained  at  a  glance.  We  need 
not  point  out  in  this  brief  notice  the  great  use  which  may  be  made  of  such  a  work 
as  this,  but  hope  to  return  to  the  subject  when  the  first  volume,  to  contain  Genetis, 
is  completed.  Our  present  object  is  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fiict 
that  such  a  valuable  critical  help  is  now  undertaken,  and  that  the  names  of  sub* 
scribers  are  solicited  by  the  publisher.  The  proof  sheets  are  revised  by  the  Rev. 
John  Duncan,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages,  New  College, 
Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Traill's  Josephus.-— The  publication  of  this  work  is  at  length  resumed.  We 
have  before  us  the  first  number  of  the  new  volume— the  preface  to  which  contains 
a  short  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Traill,  with  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  work  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  lon^  time  during  which  the  -wotk  has  been  snspoided  is 
xiot  well  accounted  for ;  but  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  translatioii  now  in 

course 
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course  of  publication  has  undergone  a  renewed  and  thorongh  reyision — ^first  by 
the  Bev.  W.  Trollope,  and  then  *  by  an  aooomplisbed  member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge/  who  has  also  read  the  sheets  as  they  passed  through  the  press.  The 
graphic  Ulustrations,  after  the  fkithfal  pencil  of  Mr.  Tipping,  are  still  of  great 
interest  and  value.  We  regret  to  gather  that,  after  the  lapse  of  so  much  time, 
nothing  more  is  promised  than  the  completion  of  the  Jewish  War — ^though  it  is 
1  admitted  that  Dr.  Traill  had  at  the  time  of  his  death  made  considerable  progress 

with  tlM»  Antiquities  and  the  two  books  against  Apion. 

Mr.  Farrer,  translator  of  Neander's  Monograph  of  Theobald  Thamer,  in  the  ninth 
number  of  this  Journal,  is  about  to  produce  Memorials  of  the  late  Professor 
Neauder,  translated  from  the  German. 

The  Messrs.  Seeleys  announce  a  Student's  Theological  Manual,  containing  the 
!  History  of  the  Canon,  Theological  Evidences,  Biblical  Antiquities,  Old  and  New 

j  Testament  History,  Churdi  History,  Doctrine  and  Prophecy,  by  George  Henry 

\  Preston,  of  St  Bees  College,  Cumberland.    This  promises  to  be  useful  if  well 

■  executed,  and  if  the  subjects  are  not  too  numerous  for  a  really  useful  manual. 

•  The  British  Museum. — ^The  famous  collection  of  Hebrew  works  known  by  the 
c           title  of  'The  Michael  Collection,'  recently  purchased  by  the  British   Mnseum, 

amounts  to  about  5000  volumes.    They  are  now  in  progress  of  being  classified  on 
I  a  system  which  deserves  to  be  adopted  even  by  the  private  collectors  of  libraries. 

The  several  departments  of  Theolo^,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  History,  etc.,  are  each 
t  represented  by  a  peculiar  colour  of  binding.    Eacn  department  being  again  classed 

i  into  certain  subdivisions,  the  respective  subdivision  is  made  recognisable  by  the 

t.  special  colour  of  the  lettering  label.    The  variety  of  colours  is  not  merely  a  great 

help  in  finding  the  desired  volume,  but  is  also  a  great  relief  to  the  eye — the  mono- 
tony of  uniform  bindings  being  thus  obviated. — Athenaum, 

The  fifth  volume  of  Dr.  Olshausen's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  (JTom- 
^  meniar  uber  d.  N.  Test.)  is  in  the  press.    It  is  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Ebrard  and  Dr. 

Wiesinger. 

In  the  Publisher^  Circular  fbr  December  16  there  is  a  list  of  One  Hundbed 
<  Aia>  Eighty  publications  on  the  Papal  question,  issued  from  the  press  in  the 

•  coarse  of  one  month. 
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ENGLISH.- 

Bagster's  New  Blank-Paged  Bible.    Printed  upon  Writing  Paper,  with  the 

alternate  pages  left  blank,  and  neatly  ruled  with  blue  lines ;  with  Index,  &c 

Bather  (Archd.) — Sermons  on  Old  Testament  Histories.     8vo.    pp.  348, 

Beaven  (J.)— Elements  of  Natural  Theology.     12mo.     pp.  246. 

Blackburn  (Rev.  J.)— Nineveh ;  its  Rise  and  Ruin,  as  illustrated  by  Ancient 

Scriptures  and  Modern  Discoveries :  a  Ck>nrse  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Claremont  Chapel, 
London.     13mo.    pp.  246. 

Bloomfield  (Dr.  S.  T.)— Additional  Annotations,  Critical,  Philological,  and 

Explanatory,  on  the  New  Testament ;  being  a  Supplemental  Volnme  to  the  Greek  Testament, 
with  English  Notes.    Svo.    pp.  458. 

Bracebridge  (W.  H.)-  Some  Remarks  on  Divine  Revelation^in  general,  and 

on  the  Mysterioos  Language  of  Plrophecy ;  with  a  Synopsis  of  the  Apocalyptic  Visions.    Sto. 
(Warwick). 

Gumming  (Rev.  Dr.  J.)— Prophetic  Studies,  or  Lectures  on  the  Book  of 

Daniel.    l2mo.    pp.  516.  T\  11. 
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Dallas  (Rev.  A.>^Introdiiction  to  Prophetical  Reieafches ;  beinff  a  brief 

Ontline  of  the  Divtne  Purpose  eoneerning  the  World,  m  It  may  be  gstherad  Aom  Holy  Serlp- 
tiire.    Poet  Svo.    pp.  139. 

De  Wette  (W.  M.  L.) — Critical  and  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Canonical 

Seriptnrea  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tranalated  and  enlarged  by  Theodore  Parker.  1  toIs. 
royal  Sto.    Snd  edit.    pp.  570. 

Dick  (A.  C.)— A  Dissertation  on  Church  Polity.     12mo.     pp.  216. 
Dwight  (Rev.  H.  G.  O.) — Christianity  Revived  in  the  East ;  or,  a  Narrative 

of  the  Work  of  God  anong  the  Armenians  of  Turkey.    Post  8to.    pp.  290. 
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tion,  in  Five  Books,  by  Christian  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.Ph.  & 
D.C.L.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Charles  H.  Cottrell, 
Esq.,  M.A.     Vol.  I.     luondon.     Longman  and  Co.     1848. 

2.  Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  By  John  Kenrick, 
M.A,     In  two  volumes,  8vo.     London.     B.  Fellowes.     1860. 

3.  The  Monuments  of  Egypt ;  or^  Egypt  a  Witiiess  for  the  Bible* 
By  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York :  Putnam. 
l4)ndon:  Murray.     1850. 

4.  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  By  Sir  J. 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  F.R.S.  Three  volumes.  Murray, 
1837. — Second  Series.     Two  volumes.     Murray.     1841. 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  paradoxical  that  a  book,  or  collec- 
tion of  books,  so  old  as  the  inspired  Scriptures,  should  be  receivinf 
new  elucidations  in  our  own  day.  Although  nearly  eightee*. 
hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  of  its  authors  lived  and 
died,  its  treasures  have  not  so  far  been  investigated  and  brought 
to  light  but  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Moreover,  during 
that  period  the  mind  of  man  has  been  most  active  in  carrying  on 
the  inquiry.  Every  age  has  produced  its  commentators,  its  apo- 
logists, and  its  objectors.  The  truth  has  been  sifted  in  every  way 
by  friend  and  by  foe ;  and,  indeed,  no  book  that  was  not  infallible 
in  its  authorship  could  have  stood  the  test.  A  reason  may  be 
alleged  why,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  turmoil,  literary  and  ccmtro- 
versial,  the  real  work  of  biblical  interpretation  has  advanced  so 
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dowlv.  Inquirers  have  not  always  seized  the  points  which  were 
tangible  and  capable  of  demonstration.  Systenois  of  theology  have 
been  framed  to  suit  the  current  ideas  of  the  period,  and,  in  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  Scripture  with  these  systems,  much  laborious 
criticism  has  been  wasted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  age 
avoids  that  error.  Investigation  assumes  a  more  useful  form, 
being  applied  directly  to  ascertain  and  vindicate  the  integrity  of 
the  canon  itself,  and  to  substantiate  those  evidences,  external  as 
well  as  internal,  which  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
record  and  repel  the  assaults  of  infidel  objectors.  Among  these 
evidences  the  labours  of  the  traveller  and  the  antiquarian  claim 
especial  notice.  They  have  succeeded  iii  throwing  light  on  the 
Word  of  God  which  was  unknown  to  their  predecessors.  The 
evidence  afforded  by  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  is  wholly  new. 
Those  bas-reliefs  and  their  inscriptions  had  slumbered  underneath 
the  sand  of  the  desert  for  some  five-and-twenty  centuries,  and 
came  forth  at  last  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  God.  The 
monuments  of  Eeypt  have  reared  their  heads  above  ground,  some 
of  them  emphatically  so,  and  travellers  of  all  ages  and  countries, 
from  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  to  Lane,  and  Bunsen,  and  Boselliniy 
have  looked  and  admired.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  which  they  carry  have  defied  interpreta- 
tion till  our  own  age.  (Edipus  made  himself  famous  by  guessing 
the  Sphinx's  riddle,  but  the  riddles  which  abound  in  that  same 
region,  propounded  in  mystic  characters  on  the  walls,  have  vainly 
challenged  an  (Edipus  to  solve  them  till  Young  and  ChampoUion, 
in  recent  days,  formed  out  of  the  hieroglyphics  a  phonetic  alphabet," 
and  gave  to  the  world  the  historic  lore  which  till  then  had  been 
hidden.  The  result  has  been  a  far  more  distinct  knowledge  of 
Egypt  and  its  traditions.  That  country  has  (to  use  the  language 
of  Chevalier  Bunsen's  title-page)  acquired  *  a  place  in  universal 
history '  which  it  did  not  previously  occupy ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
Egypt,  be  it  observed,  is  a  knowledge  of  a  monarchy  made  most 

*  Hamboldt  remarks  :  *  Acoordinff  to  the  views  ^rhicb,  since  €hampoIli<xi*8  great 
discovery,  have  prevailed  more  and  more  n^specting  the  early  conditioDs  of  the 
development  of  alphabetic  writing,  the  Phoenician  and  all  the  Semitic  wntten 
eharacters,  though  they  may  have  been  originally  formed  from  pictorial  writing, 
9re  to  be  regarded  as  a  phonetic  alphabet ;  i,  «.,  as  an  alphabet  in  which  the  ideal 
signifi.cation  of  the  pictured  sign  is  wholly  disregarded,  and  these  signs  or  ^haiao* 
ters  are  treated  exclusively  as  signs  of  sound/— C'o«»to«,  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

between  pietnre-writing  and  the  electric-printing  telegraph  we  may  trace  the 
progressiTe  struggles  of  man  to  express  to  the  eye  the  thoughts  of  his  mind, 
phonographic  short-hand  transfers  simultaneously  to  paper  the  sounds  uttered  by  « 
speaker,  whether  his  language  be  understood  or  not.  The  telegraph,  as  we  know, 
works  irrespectively  of  time  or  distance.  When  the  two  are  combined  we  shall 
have  acquired  a  power  of  tranfiaaitting  ideas  beyond  which  we  can  at  present  form 
po  conception. 

prominent 
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prominent  in  Holy  Writ,  an(J  therefore  pannot  but  supply  a44f-? 
tional  illustration  tp  the  historical  Scriptures. 

We  may  regard  Egypt  as  a  vast  prpbJem.  Indeed,  the  studiie^ 
connected  with  its  solution  have  assumed  the  definite  forn;  of  ^. 
soieuj^e,  to  w))ich  the  title  of  *  Egyptology '  has  been  applied,  Jt 
majr  thus  be  e^junpiated :  jgiven  the  existence  of  the  land  and  it^ 
antiquities,  mOQ^uiental  and  dialectical,  it  is  required  to  find  addir 
tional  links  to  ^hp  history  of  man.  The  data  are  alike  copious 
aijd  yaried,  they  promise  much  information  and  invite  research ;  tbg 
quaeaitq.  will  involve  questions  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  morp 
particularly  where  the  inspired  histories  of  the  Old  Testamepj; 
derive  additional  confin;Bation.  The  data,  we  ^ay,  are  varie.d. 
The  very  position  of  the  cpuntry  awakens  inquiry.  It  is  sitijfited 
at  the  junction  of  three  continents,  and,  if  we  regard  these  divi- 
sions of  the  world  as  the  respective  colonies  of  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet,  Yfe  have  in  the  land  watered  by  the  Nile  an  outpost  i^i 
^luch  the  three  divisions  of  mankind  would  continue  to  bold 
common  intercourse.  This  suggests  an  antecedent  prQb^bi]i|;y 
that  it  would  become  thp  locale  of  the  very  earliest  civilisation. 
W^  °iay  be  prepared,  also,  to  expect  that  this  civilization  would 
be  long  maintained.  The  theory  Js  now  gaiping  ground  among 
thoughtful  mep,  that  barbarism  is  by  uo  means  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  the  race,  but  rather  a  degeneracy.  War  and  slavery 
have  ever  been  the  most  fatal  agents  of  retrogression.  Peace,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  Hberty,  have  rapidly 
sufficed  to  develope  a  nation's  resources,  and  call  into  existence 
those  arts  of  human  life  which  serye  to  perpetuate  tjjp  history  of 
the  past.  Egypt  illustrates  this  principle.  Its  territory  is  small, 
but  protected  oy  its  position,  its  inhabitants,  though  in  some 
instances  warlike,  appear  to  have  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace* 
Jts  governments  have  avoided,  in  a  great  degree,  aggressive  warr 
fare ;  and  whilst,  no  doubt,  they  exerted  a  despotic  power  over 
their  subjects,  yet  their  sway  was  protective  rather  tliau  tyraur 
nical.  And  what  has  been  the  consequence?  Egypt  has  not 
played  so  brilliant  a  part  in  the  annals  of  mankind  as  its  more 
warlike  neighbours.  It  has  never  expanded  into  a  wjde  pmpire, 
but  it  has  prolonged  its  political  existence  over  a  greater  period  of 
time  than  they,  and  its  monuments  still  rear  their  imperishable 
heads.  The  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian,  and  \hp 
Bonaan  empires  all  rose  in  succession  upon  the  world's  stage  ere 
Egypt  ceased  to  be  governed  by  natiye  rulers. 

'l\xq  existence,  during  so  long  a  period,  of  a  small  territory 
near  the  point  of  junction  of  three  continents  as  a  civilized  kingr 
<lom  in  itself  awakens  our  interest.  The  monuments  themselves 
^dd  to  the  interest,  and  afford  subject-matter,  not  only  for  specu- 
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lation,  but  research.  The  eagle-eye  ot  Napoleon  never  over- 
looked any  subject  worthy  of  filling  the  mind  of  man.  He  re- 
garded *  Egypt  as  a  highway  to  Assyria.'  In  his  dreams  of 
an  oriental  empire  the  land  of  the  seven-mouthed  river  occupied  a 
prominent  position.  He  saw  that  to  command  that  little  territory 
was  to  have  the  key  of  the  east ;  that  its  acquisition  would,  in 
fact,  give  him  a  valuable  point  d^appui  in  any  future  expedition 
against  British  India.  We  must  endeavour  to  picture  to  our- 
selves these  gigantic  conceptions  of  this  conqueror,  and  we  shall 
then  be  able  to  attach  vast  meaning  to  those  words  which  he 
addressed  to  his  army,  *  Soldiers  I  from  the  top  of  those  pyramids 
forty  centuries  look  down  iipon  you.'  How  his  expedition  failed 
we  need  not  now  relate.  One  thingit  accomplished  which  con- 
cerns us ;  it  opened  out  the  stores  of  Egypt's  antiquities  ;  it  filled 
the  museums  of  Europe  with  hieroglyphics  and  sarcophagi ;  it 
brought  to  light  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  altogether  gave  a  stimulus 
to  critical  investigation  which  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  .on  a 
subject  hitherto  sealed  in  obscurity. 

The  most  prominent  among  the  data  of  our  problem  are  the 
hieroglyphics.  Even  a  careless  observer  in  any  Egyptian  museum 
will  have  seen  depicted  on  mummy  cases,  tablets,  sarcophagi, 
seals,  ornaments,  and  utensils,  in  short,  every  article  that  has 
survived  the  wreck  of  time, — innumerable  devices  which  look 
neither  like  alphabetic  characters  nor  pictorial  groups,  but  partake 
of  the  nature  of  both.  Snakes,  animals,  and  birds,  men  with 
human  heads  and  men  with  heads  of  brutes,  geometrical  figures 
and  representations  of  heavenly  bodies,  lotus  leaves  and  papyrus 
plants,  tools  of  artificers  and  domestic  utensils,  follow  each  other 
m  unintelligible  order,  though  arranged  in  something  like  straight 
ranks.  These  birds,  beasts,  and  miscellaneous  beings  are  the 
written  history  of  Ancient  Egypt,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 

Juestionable  fragments  of  Manetho  that  have  been  preserved  by 
osephus,  and  his  lists  of  kings  that  have  been  hanaed  down  by 
Eusebius  and  Africanus,  stand  nearly  alone ;  to  these  if  we 
add  what  Herodotus  learned  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  we 
shall  have  little  besides  to  guide  us.  The  world  has,  in  fact,  been 
waiting  till  the  present  century  for  the  magician  who  would  draw 
aside  the  veil  that  concealed  from  our  view  the  hidden  meaning  of 
those  mysterious  hieroglyphs.  That  solution  has  been  found,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  and  the  higher  problem  is  by  so  much 
nearer  to  an  elucidation.  These  records,  whether  inscribed  on 
tablets  or  written  on  papyri,  have  been  remarkably  preserved  to 
us.  There  is  no  climate  in  the  world  so  well  adapted  to  per- 
petuate the  labours  of  the  sculptor  and  of  the  architect  as  that  of 
Egypt ;  it  may  well  be  inferred,  that  God  in  his  providence  has 

intended 
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intended  that  the  memorials  of  that  country  should  be  lasting. 
Their  style  of  building,  in  which  the  pyramid  entire  or  truncated 
is  the  leading  feature,  where  strength  far  beyond  what  was  neces- 
sary for  practical  purposes  was  secured  by  columns  and  supports 
of  colossal  proportions,  where  the  arch  was  either  unknown  or 
deemed  insecure,  has  caused  their  public  edifices  almost  to  defy 
the  hand  of  time.  Moreover,  it  was  a  peculiar  result  of  their 
religious  belief  to  bestpw  the  greatest  attention  on  the  sepulchres 
of  the  dead.  The  body  itself,  as  we  all  well  know,  was  preserved 
by  an  elaborate  process  of  embalming ;  it  was  ornamented  in  a 
style  suited  to  the  wealth  of  the  departed,  the  tomb  was  furnished 
with  objects  to  which  he  gave  a  preference  in  life,  and  its  walls 
exhibited  the  record  of  his  doings.  ,  It  is  this  which  has  given  us, 
far  beyond  what  we  might  have  expected,  a  close  insight  into  the 
domestic  life  and  manners  of  this  early  race.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  these  curiosities  will  be  so  effectually  preserved  in  our 
glass-cases  as  they  have  been  hitherto  under  a  cloudless  sky,  or  in 
a  dry  Egyptian  sepulchre.  The  obelisk  of  Luxor,  removed  by 
the  French  to  Paris,  has  already  exhibited  symptoms  of  decay  in 
the  damp  atmosphere  to  which  it  has  been  transferred.  It  will 
be  well  to  quote,  in  reference  to  this,  some  interesting  remarks  of 
Bunsen  : — 

^  No  nation  of  the  earth  has  shown  so  much  zeal  and  ingenuity,  so 
much  method  and  r^ularity  in  recording  the  details  of  private  life  as 
the  Egyptians.  Every  year,  month,  and  even  day  of  their  life,  under 
this  or  that  king,  was  specially  noted  down.  No  country  in  the  world 
afforded  greater  natural  facilities  for  indulging  such  a  propensity  than 
Egypt,  with  its  limestone  and  granite,  its  dry  climate,  and  the  protecr: 
tion  afforded  by  its  deserts  against  the  overpowering  force  of  nature  in 
southern  zones.  Such  a  country  was  adapted,  not  only  for  securing  its 
monuments  against  dilapidation  both  above  and  below  ground  for 
thousands  of  years,  but  even  for  preserving  them  as  perfect  as  the  day 
they  were  erected.  In  the  North,  rain  and  frost  corrode ;  in  the 
South^  the  luxuriant  vegetation  cracks  or  obliterates  the  monuments  of 
time.  China  has  no  architecture  to  bid  defiance  to  thousands  of  years ; 
Babylon  had  but  bricks;  in  India  the  rocks  can  barely  resist  the 
wanton  power  of  nature.  Egypt  is  the  monumental  land  of  the  earth, 
as  the  Egyptians  are  the  monumental  people  of  history.' — Bunseuy 
p.  31. 

What  are  the  quaesita  of '  Egyptological '  research  ?  We  hope 
to  find  an  additional  link  in  the  chain  of  universal  history,  a  fresh 
chapter  in  the  records  of  our  race.  We  must,  however,  forewarn 
our  readers  not  to  expect  too  much.  It  is  not  yet  in  any  man's 
power  to  submit  to  the  world  the  lives  of  Egyptian  sovereigns 
from  Menes  to  Nectanebus  II.,  the  first  and  last  of  Manetho's 
monarchs.  No  one  can  draw  out  a  connected  system  of  chrono- 
logy, 
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logy,  or  even  point  out  the  parallelismB  of  Egyptian  history  with 
tliat  of  the  Jewish  and  Assyrian  States,  at  least  antecedent  to  the 
time  of  Rehoboam.  Something,  however,  is  accomplished  if  our 
views  of  the  old  world  are  corrected  or  confirmed,  if  the  testimony 
of  Scriptural  writers  is  corroborated,  if  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
manners  and  customs  is  enriched.  In  shorty  the  great  Egyptian 
problem  may  be  said  to  have  received  a  threefold  solution  from 
its  Tarious  investigators,  to  the  respective  branches  of  which, 
three  writers,  to  whom  we  will  now  allude,  have  applied  them- 
selves. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  wide  question  of  the  original 
mutual  relations  of  the  human  family  coupling  itself  with  that  of 
the  antiquity  of  civilization.  To  this  Bunsen  has  applied  himself, 
and,  in  his  profound  treatise,  brings  the  evidence  of  Egyptian 
language  and  chronology  to  bear  upon  the  point  at  issue.  Mr. 
KenricK,  in  a  more  humble  way,  is  satisfied  to  record  unostenta- 
tiously, but  with  the  greatest  clearness  of  arrangement,  all  that 
may  be  known  as  matter  of  fact  concerning  the  country,  its  man- 
ners, laws,  religion,  and  history.  Dr.  Hawks,  the  most  popular 
writer  of  the  three,  asks  whether  Egypt  may  not  be  made  a  witness 
to  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  This  question  he  has  answered  in  a 
manner  that  is  extremely  interesting,  and,  so  far  as  the  data  per* 
mit,  satisfactory. 

Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  his  investigation,  enters  upon  ground 
which  is  hitherto  to  a  great  extent  untrodden,  and  only  to  be 
explored,  as  we  think,  with  the  utmost  caution.  Most  of  our 
readers  will  be  aware  that  the  dynasties  tabulated  by  Manetho, 
the  Sebennyte  priest,  are  thirty  in  number,  aiid  stretch  back  to 
datied  which  are  heard  of  only  in  Chinese  chronology.  K  these 
dynasties  are  allowed  to  be  successive  they  make  up  in  duration  a 
period  of  more  than  five  thousand  three  hundred  years.  Our 
great  German  investigator  does  not  allow  us  to  set  Manetho  aside 
with  the  hasty  imputation  of  being  fabulous.  He  would  have 
the  world's  chronology  an  open  question,  and  propounds,  as  one  of 
the  leading  inquiries  to  which  he  has  directed  his  attention — '  Is 
the  chronology  of  Egypt*,  as  embodied  in  the  dynasties  of  Manetho, 
capable  of  restoration  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  means  of  the  monu- 
ments and  the  names  of  its  kings  ?'  It  must  be  confessed  that 
our  old  established  notions  of  the  date  of  the  Flood,  of  the  Call 
of  Abraham,  and  of  events  of  similar  importatice,  will  be  very 
materially  disturbed  if  the  Egyptian  priest  is  to  be  elevated  into 
an  authority.  It  is  acknowledged  that,  subsequently  to  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  Temple,  the  Bible  Chronology  may  be  clearly 
ascertained.  Now  the  dedication  took  place  1004  b.c.,  or  in  the 
three-thousandth  year  of  the  world.    The  date  assigned  to  the 

Flood 
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Flood  is  2348  b.c.,  consequently  we  have  an  interval  of  1344 
years  between  these  two  epochs,  which  is  divided  into  three  nearly 
equal  intervals  by  the  Call  of  Abraham  and  the  Exodus  of  the 
Israelites.  The  420  years  duration  of  the  first  interval  may  be 
readily  computed  from  Gen.  xi.  ITie  second  interval  of  430 
years  is  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  the  statement  of  St.  Paulj 
Gal.  iii.  17  : — 'This,  I  say,  that  the  covenant  that  was  confirmed 
before  of  God,  in  Christ,  the  law  which  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  cannot  disannul  that  it  should  make  the  promise 
of  none  effect.'  Perhaps  it  may  be  conceded  to  those  who  would 
argue  for  the  Egyptian  chronology,  that  the  intervals  of  time  are 
not  recorded  consecutively  in  the  book  of  Judges  ;  in  other  words, 
that  we  cannot  easily  affix  dates  to  the  periods  at  which  successive 
rulers  assumed  the  reins  of  power.  But  no  amount  of  ingenuity 
will,  from  the  Scriptural  data,  extend  the  entire  interval  from 
Joshua  to  Solomon  much  beyond  that  which  we  assign  to  it.  We 
are  accustomed  also  to  form  our  ideas  of  chronology  from  the 
genealo^cal  lists  in  the  Gospels.  From  St.  Matthew  we  learn 
that  there  were  thrice  fourteen  generations  from  Abraham  to 
Jesus  Christ.  From  the  Flood  to  the  last  king  in  Manetho's 
list,  we  assign,  according  tb  the  Scriptural  chronology,  about 
2000  years ;  the  same,  in  fact,  as  the  interval  during  which  the 
forty-two  generations  succeeded  each  other.  From  Menes  to 
Nectanebus  we  have,  according  to  the  varying  statements  of  the 
dynastic  lists,  either  530  or  350  kings.  Now  this  would  give  an 
average  duration  to  the  reigns  of  these  monarchs  quite  within  the 
limits  of  probability.  lu  other  words,  the  number  of  kings  and 
the  number  of  years  harmonize.  If,  therefore,  we  attempt  to 
meet  the  difficulty  by  supposing  three  or  four  to  have  been  reign- 
ing at  once,  and  that  Thebes,  Thinis,  Memphis,  and  Tanis,  were 
contemporaneous  seats  of  sovereignty,  we  shall  have  too  few  kings, 
or  assume  their  reigns  to  be  of  .greater  length  than  was  probably 
the  case.  The  question  is  necessarily  beset  with  difficulties,  and 
•until  it  is  'thoroughly  sifted,  our  perplexities  are  more  increased 
than  diminished  by  the  hieroglyphical  discoveries.  The  monu- 
tnents  have  shown  that  the  Pharaohs  of  the  lists  were  not  altogether 
fabulous  beings.  The  names  of  Thothmes,  and  Amenophis,  and 
Bameses,  have  been  laboriously  spelt  out  from  the  hieroglyphics. 
We  can  therefore  not  class  the  Sebennyte  priest  as  a  mere  writer 
of  myths,  but  must  wait  till  we  have  gathered  all  the  facts  by 
which  his  claims  can  be  investigated.  In  this  respect  post-Adamic 
chronology  has  a  relation  to  scientific  research  not  dissimilar  to 
that  which  pre-Adamic  has  to  the  inquiries  of  geologists.  Let 
us  suspend  our  judgment  for  a  time,  assured  that  in  each  case  th6 
4ruth  of  the  Bible  will  shine  out  more  brightly  than  before.    After 

all 
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all  it  16  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  traths  made  most  dear  by 
the  inspired  volume  are  not  those  of  scnence.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  commentators  may  hare  been  too  eager  to  give  positive  in- 
terpretations to  ambiguous  suggestions  of  holy  writ,  to  pretend^  in 
short,  that  the  Bible  spoke  faiore  clearly  than  was  its  real  intention. 
So  thinks,  at  least,  the  learned  author  of  *£gypten  Stelle.' 

'  As  regards  the  Jewish  computation  of  time,  the  study  of  Scripture 
had  long  convinced  me  that  there  is  in  the  Old  Testament  no  connected 
chronology  prior  to  Solomon.  All  that  now  passes  for  a  syston  of 
ancient  chronolo^  beyond  that  fixed  point,  is  the  melancholy  legacy 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ;  a  compound  of  inteutiomd 
deceit  and  utter  misconception  of  the  principles  of  historical  research* 
Egyptian  history  is  the  only  one  which  possesses  contemporary  moou- 
ments  of  those  primeval  ages,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  points  of 
contact  with  the  primitive  tribes  of  Ajsia«  especially  the  Jewish,  fixxn 
the  latest  up  to  the  earliest  times.  It  is  here,  if  anywhere,  that  mate- 
rials are  to  be  gathered  for  the  foundation  of  a  chronology  of  the  oldest 
history  of  nations.' — Bunsen.   Preface,  viii. 

We  are  not  prepared  as  yet  to  acknowledge  the  condusdons  of 
the  Chevalier  with  regard  to  the  dates  of  Egyptian  history.  If, 
however,  we  make  a  surrender  to  him,  we  find  that  he  haa  fresh 
demands*  It  is  demonstrated  from  the  monuments  that  when 
Menes,  the  first  king  of  this  very  ancient  series  flourished,  a  state 
of  no  ordinary  civilization  had  been  established.  The  arts  had 
made  some  progress,  and  language  had  been  committed,  if  not  to 
writing,  at  least  to  a  form  in  which  it  could  be  transmitted  to  sub- 
sequent generations.  We  are  therefore  to  consider  that  Menes 
reigned  over  no  new  people ;  that  they  had  been  some  time  in 
existence  ;  tliat,  in  short,  the  colonization  of  Egypt  dates  much 
further  back  than  M anetho's  royal  lists.  This  is.  a  formidable 
demand  upon  us.  All  that  we  can  suggest  is,  that  we  should  wait 
patiently.  His  EiLcellency  has  only  given  to  the  English  public 
one  volume  at  present,  we  shall  look  anxiously  for  the  next.  We 
believe  that  he  is  a  candid  investigator.  No  one  can  fail  to  admire 
the  critical  accuracy  with  which  every  atom  of  evidence  is  weighed, 
or  the  patience  with  which  every  witness  is  heard.  He  has  a 
strong  leaning  to  that  school  of  German  scholars  who  take  nothing 
for  granted,  who  are  critics  in  the  strictly  etymological  sense ; 
sitting  in  Judgment  on  every  preconceived  noticm,  or  every  new 
fact.  We  repeat  it,  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  requires  caution 
when  dealing  with  Scripture.  If  the  tablets  give  evidence  of  some 
five  hundred  kings,  we  shall  not  immediately  dispute,  though  we 
may  modify  our  inferences  ;  but  if  the  question  resolves  itself  into 
that  of  the  relative  authority  of  Moses  and  Manetho,  the  Seben- 

nyte. 
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nyte,  we  suspect,  must  give  way.  We  should  much  like  to  glance 
at  the  dissertations  on  hieroglyphics  and  their  interpretation,  given 
in  this  masterly  work,  but  for  the  present  we  can  but  recommend 
them  to  the  reader's  attention.  On  this  point  we  believe  Chevalier 
Bunsen  to  be  the  authority. 

The  second  solution  of  the  Egyptian  problem  is  that  given  in 
Mr.  Kenrick's  work.     He  answers  the  question.  Whether,  from 
the  surviving  monuments,  inscriptions,  and  antiquities,  we  can 
gather  any  information  concerning  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  people  who  clustered  of  old  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ? 
To  accomplish  this  task  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  cull 
from  the  existing  authorities  all  that  is  essential  to  a  history  of 
Egypt.     Bunsen  takes  a  far  loftier  flight.     He  brings  a  more 
creative  genius  to  bear.     He  strikes  out  a  path  for  himself,  and 
speaks  with  the  confident  tone  of  a  man  who  has  thought  long  and 
intently  upon  the  subject  under  consideration.    It  is  otherwise  with 
Mr.  Kenrick.     His  merit  is  that  of  a  diligent  reader,  an  accurate 
translator,  a  methodical  arranger.     We  have  seldom  read  a  book 
of  the  same  magnitude  in  which  the  author  played  a  less  con- 
spicuous part.     He  humbly  desires  to  make  his  reader  acquainted 
with  the  records  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  the  results  of 
the  investigations  of  Rosellini  and  Wilkinson,  and  then  is  satisfied. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  this  detracts  from  the  interest  of  a  work. 
We  always  delight  in  the  enthusiasm  of  one  who  writes  at  first 
hand.     We  like  to  sympathize  in  his  labours  and  suflferings,  and 
where  he  is  a  man  of  independent  thought,  we  can  listen  to  his 
speculations  either  with  a  view  to  concord  or  combat.     It  is  not 
very  exciting  to  be  told  that  a  certain  group  of  hieroglyphics 
means  '  Ptolemy,'  but  when  we  follow  the  labours  of  those  who 
first  examined  the  Rosetta  Stone,  when  we  hear  of  their  mistakes 
as  well  as  their  more  happy  guesses,  then,  even  if  we  are  led  no 
further  than  to  discover  the  phonetic  value  of  some  twelve  or  four- 
teen signs,  we  are  duly  rewarded.     This  illustrates  the  principle 
by  virtue  of  which  the  writings  of  an  investigator  awaken  interest 
more  than  those  of  a  compiler.     Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  five 
volumes  of  antiquarian  investigation  become,  in  comparison,  light 
reading.     Now,  in  making  these  remarks,  we  do  not  desire  to 
detract  from  the  merits  of  *  Ancient  Egypt.'     We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  contains  information  on  this  interesting  subject, 
arranged  in  a  clear  and  concise  form,  which  could  be  obtained  in 
no  other  way  than  by  consulting  the  numerous  authorities  which 
the  author  has  so  copiously  used.     It  is  not  only  the  best  history 
of  Egypt  which  we  possess,   but,  taking  into  consideration  the 
recent  light  that  has  been  thrown  upon   the  subject,  and   the 

obsolete 
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obsolete  character  of  all  former  histories,  we  may  say  that  it  is 
the  only  one.^ 

We  say  that  Mr.  Kenrick  deals  with  the  social  and  political 
question.  To  this  we  may  for  a  moment  direct  our  attention. 
The  manners  of  a  people  have  always  been  closely  affected  by  the 
geographical  nature  of  their  country.  Physical  geography  has  many 
links  with  the  social  condition  of  men.  It  is  almost  possible  to 
take  a  blank  map  of  the  world,  and,  as  the  eye  wanders  from 
country  to  country,  to  give  a  rude  outline  of  its  political  condition 
from  considerations  derived  exclusively  from  its  position  and  terri- 
torial conformation.  The  irregular  outline  of  Greece  and  its  ad- 
jacent Archipelago  suggests  facility  of  maritime  intercourse  and  the 
antecedent  probability  of  colonial  enterprise  and  free  political  in- 
stitutions. Italy  has  an  extended  line  of  coast,  and  the  country 
itself  occupies  a  central  position  between  Europe,  Africa,  and  the 
East.  It  was  the  fitting  centre  of  a  wide  conquering  empire. 
England's  insular  position,  with  its  bracing  climate,  has  given  a 
lasting  impress  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  which  follows  it  in  all  its 
ramifications  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Where  the  eye, 
wandering  over  the  map,  sees  vast  tracts  imwashed  by  the  ocean, 
unriven  by  those  flowing  streams  which  carry  the  worid's  riches  on 
their  bosoms,  we  may  suspect  ignorance  if  not  barbarism,  despotic 
institutions  if  not  slavery.  Russia  and  Poland,  and  still  more, 
Central  Africa,  will  illustrate  this.  The  earliest  colonisation  was 
always  guided  by  the  course  of  large  rivers.  In  hot  climates  there 
is  no  fertility  far  away  from  their  banks.  The  scene  of  man's  pris- 
tine happiness  was  watered  by  four  streams,  and  the  land,  irrigated 
by  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  were,  subsequently  to  the  flood, 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  The  next  country  to  which  the 
post-diluvians  directed  their  tteps  was  one  in  whicn  the  river  was 
more  emphatically  still  the  attracting  influence.  What  were  Egypt 
without  the  Nile  ?  A  blank  desert,  untrodden  save  by  the  lion 
or  the  jackal,  except  when  the  caravan,  with  its  slow  traifa  of 
camels,  threads  its  way  from  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  Mediterranean, 
to  some  inland  oasis. 

Mr.  Kenrick  says : — 

'  The  Nile  holds  a  far  more  important  relation  to  the  country  through 
which  it  flows  than  any  other  river  of  the  world.  The  courses  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  or  the  Rhone,  are  only  lines  on  the  surface  of  Ger- 
many or  France ;  tlie  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  were  a 
very  small  part  of  the  dominions  of  tlie  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings ; 

^  It  is  necessary  to  advise  Mr.  Kenrick's  readers  to  put  themselves  in  ppssession 
of  Rosellini's  plates,  or  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  illustraticms.  He  will  find  such 
an  addition  of  importance,  as  Mr.  K.'s  pictorial  representations  are  confined  ezclu- 
siyely  to  the  cloth  cover. 

but 
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but  the  banks  of  the  Nile  are  Egypt  and  Nubia.  To  live  below  the 
cataracts  and  to  drink  of  its  waters  was,  according*  to  the  oracle  of 
^mmon,  to  be  an  Egyptian.  Upwards  or  downwards,  it  is  through  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  that  civilisation  and  conquest  have  taken  their 
course.* — Ancient  Egypt^  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

A  Striking  peculiarity  of  this  remarkable  river  is,  that  for  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  of  the  latter  part  of  its  progress  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  it  has  no  tributaries.  We  might  alihost  wonder 
that  its  waters  are  not  absorbed  or  evaporated,  seeing  that  there 
are  no  rains  to  compensate  the  waste.  The  rirer,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  widen  near  the  P}Tamids,  but  this  is  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  its  channel  is  no  longer  straitened  by  the  double 
range  of  limestone  hills,  which  for  a  considerable  distance  form  its 
banks.  The  waters  are  at  liberty  to  form  new  channels.  These 
constitute  what  have  been  termed  by  the  ancients  the  seven  mouths 
of  the  Nile.  A  never  ceasing  process,  however,  which  is  well  un- 
derstood by  the  inhabitants  of  Nfew  Orleans  from  their  experience 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  indeed  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the 
mouths  of  great  Ti vers,  has  reduced  these  seven  to  three^  the  Pe- 
lusiac,  or  eastern  arm,  the  Cailopic,  or  western,  and  the  Seben- 
nytic,  which  last  is,  in  fact,  the  Nile  as  it  continues  most  nearly  in 
the  direction  of  the  undivided  stream.  The  alluvial  deposit — for 
this  is  the  process  alluded  to — has  at  the  same  time  raised  the 
entire  surface  of  the  Delta.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  shows  that 
this  rise  is  observable  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  river  from  the 
first  cataract  to  the  mouth,  but  that,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
the  variation  is  less  rapid  nearer  the  sea.  Where  the  inundation 
is  more  widely  spread  the  mud  is  necessarily  distributed  in  thinner 
layers.  In  consequence  of  the  regularity  of  these  inundations  each 
lo^lity  has  an  increase  of  soil  which,  in  an  aggregate  of  years, 
obeys  a  law  tolerably  definite.  At  Elephantine,  the  land  has  been 
raised  about  9  feet  in  1700  years,  at  Thebes  about  7,  and  so  on, 
gradually  decreasing  towards  the  sea.  This  curious  fact  supplies 
an  unexpected  time-register  to  the  monuments — given  a  certain 
depth  of  alluvial  soil  at  the  base  of  an  obelisk  or  sphinx  above  the 
original  ground  line — the  rate  of  deposit  for  that  locality  being 
known,  an  approximate  guess  may  be  made  of  the  date  of  building. 
The  same  author  remarks,  that  around  the  base  of  the  obelisk  at 
Heliopolis,  erected  by  Oslrtasen  I.  about  1700  years  before  our 
era,  the  alluvial  soil  has  accumulated  to  the  height  of  5  feet  10 
inches ;  and  comparing  this  with  Elephantine,  we  shall  find  that  a 
monument  placed  there  at  the  same  period  would  have  been  buried 
to  the  depth  of  about  19  feet. 

.    This  peculiarity  of  the  Nile  is  indirectly  connected  with  one 
still  more  striking.     The  want  of  tributary  streams  and  the  con* 

sequent 
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sequent  absence  of  the  cooling  influence  of  evaporation  over  the 
surface  of  the  country  raises  the  temperature  of  die  air,  and 
those  regions  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  periodical  inunda- 
tions become  vast  desert  tracts  which  radiate  the  heat  shed  by  a 
nearly  tropical  sun  in  its  scorching  beams.  Consequently,  the 
vapours  which  are  gathered  from  the  expansive  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  carried  over  the  land  by  the  cold  currents 
which  rush  in  to  supply  the  partial  vacuum  at  the  equator,  with- 
out depositing  by  condensation  one  particle  of  moisture.  ^  On  the 
family  of  Egypt,'  says  the  Prophet  Zechariah,  '  there  is  no  rain.' 
And  this  appears  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
Vapours  pass  over  the  land  abundantly,  but  the  heat  radiated  by 
its  surface  is  too  great  to  allow  of  condensation.  There  is  a  time 
of  the  year,  however,  in  which  the  north  wind  blows  with  greater 
vehemence,  the  vapours  rise  from  the  Mediterranean  in  greater 
abundance^  and  in  Abvssinia  the  waters  fall.  This  is  just  about 
the  summer  solstice.  Within  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  in  some  spot 
unknown  to  Herodotus  or  Pliny,  and  undiscovered  by  Mungo  Park 
or  Bruce,  and  which  is  still  an  unsolved  problem,  the  watershed  of 
the  Nile  exists.  The  mountains  are  known  whose  rills  and  tor- 
rents constitute  the  volume  of  waters.^  On  the  cold  summits  of 
these  elevations  the  clouds  impinge,  which  had  refused  to  deposit 
their  contents  on  the  thirsty  land  over  which  they  had  travelled. 
The  vapour  is  instantly  changed  into  an  aquebus  form,  and  almost 
to  the  very  day  on  which  the  sun  is  vertical  on  the  tropic,  showers 
descend,  which  may  remind  us  of  the  abundance  of  rain  whose 

_.  I.  .-■!..  I  I 

°  The  recent  discoveries  in  the  interior  of  Africa  of  the  missionaries  Krapf  and 
Bebmanu  may  perchance  prepare  the  way  for  a  fall  solution  of  this  ancient  pro- 
blem. On  the  9th  of  May,  1848,  Mr.Rebmann  saw,  in  south  lat  4°,  east  long.  36°, 
a  nww  mountain,  which  cannot  be  less  than  sixteen  thousand  feet  high.  His  state- 
ment, which  has  been  called  in  question  by  certain  European  men  of  science,  has 
been  subsequently  corroborated  by  Dr.  Krapf,  whose  description  exhibits  too  many 
*  undesigned  coincidences '  with  that  of  his  brother  missionary  to  leave  room  for 
further  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  several  accounts.  Mr.  Rebmann  says :  'The 
mountains  of  Jagga  gradually  rose  more  distinctly  to  our  sight.  At  abont  ten 
o'clock  (I  had  no  watch  with  me)  I  observed  something  remarkably  white  on  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain,  and  first  supposed  that  it  was  a  very  white  cloud,  in  which 
supposition  my  guide  also  confirmed  me ;  but  having  gone  a  few  paces  more,  I 
could  no  longer  rest  satisfied  with  that  explanation ;  and  while  I  was  asking  my 
guide  a  second  time  whether  that  white  thing  was  indeed  a  cloud,  and  scarcely 
listening  to  his  answer  that  yonder  was  a  cloud,  but  what  that  white  was  he  did 
not  know,  but  supposed  it  was  coldness,  the  most  delightful  recognition  took  place 
in  my  mind  of  an  old  well-known  European  guest  called  snow.  All  the  strange 
stories  we  had  so  often  heard  aboat  the  gold  and  silver  mountain  Kilimandjaro,  in 
Jagga*  supposed  to  be  inaccessible  on  account  of  evil  spirits,  which  had  kill^  a 
^eat^  many  of  those  who  had  attempted  to  ascend  it,  were  now  at  once  rendered 
intelligible  to  me,  as  of  course  the  extreme  cold,  to  which  the  poor  natives  are 
perfect  strangers,  would  soon  chill  and  kill  the  half-naked  visitors.'  See  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  to  Jagga,  by  Rev,  J,  Rebmann,  Church  Missionary  IntelHgencer, 
May,  1849. 

sound 
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sound  reached  the  ears  of  Elijah  of  old.  The  waters  rush  down 
the  mountain  sides,  and  the  sacred  river  gradually  swells,  its  turgid 
waters  charged  with  the  red  earth  that  is  a  few  weeks  later  de- 
posited over  the  breadth  of  Egypt.  Such  is  the  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  a  phenomenon  so  remarkable,  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
that  has  received  such  contradictory  solutions. 

Mr.  Kenrick  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  various  blunders 
of  the  ancients  in  reference  to  this  question : — 

^  It  waa  natural  that  an  inhabitant  of  Greece,  accustomed  to  the 
rivers  of  his  own  country,  swollen  in  summer  by  the  melting  of  snow 
upon  the  mountains,  should  attribute  the  rise  of  the  Nile  to  the  same 
cause.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras,  adopted  by  u&chylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  but  rejected  by  Herodotus  on  the  ground  that 
no  snow  could  fall  in  the  climate  of  Ethiopia.  Thales  supposed  that  there 
was  no  real  increase  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  but  that  the  Etesian  winds, 
blowing  from  the  north  in  summer  full  upon  its  mouth,  prevented  their 
disciiarge  into  the  sea,  and  threw  them  back  upon  the  low  grounds  of 
£gypt.  This  is  a  real  cause,  but  not  adequate  to  explain  the  whole 
effect.  Democritus,  and  probably  Hecatseus,  attributed  its  rise  to  its 
connection  with  the  ocean,  which  was  conceived  to  flow  round  the  south 
of  Libya,  and  thought  its  waters  had  been  sweetened  by  long  exposure 
to  the  sun.  Probably  some  vague  notion  of  the  tides  of  the  ocean  was 
combined  in  their  minds  with  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Nile,  to  explain 
its  periodical  swelling.  Another  explanation  attributed  the  increase  of 
the  waters  to  an  exudation  from  the  earth,  saturated  with  condensed 
moisture  during  the  winter,  which  the  summer  heat  expanded  and  set 
free.  Herodotus  himself  supposed  that  he  had  explained  the  pheno- 
menon by  the  remark,  that  the  rivers  in  Southern  Libya  were  necessarily 
lowest  in  winter,  when  the  sun  was  vertical  over  those  regions,  though 
this  offered  no  solution  of  the  overflow  in  summer.  The  true  cause, 
the  rainy  season  in  Ethiopia,  was-  first  assigned  by  Agatharchides  of 
Cnidus,  in  the  second  century  b.c.'— Kenrick' s  Ancient  Egypt^  vol.  i. 
p.  82; 

The  periodical  inundations  of  the  Nile  obviously  connect  them- 
selves with  ;,thc  pursuits  of  the  Egyptians.  We  are  at  once  pre- 
pared to  find  an  agricultural  population  extending  along  its  banks, 
characterized  by  ingenuity  in  the  arts  of  peace,  not  given  to  mari- 
time adventure,  yet  capable  of  defensive  warfare.  Indeed  the 
fertilising  river  made  the  task  of  the  agriculturist  an  easy  one. 
Herodotus  was  struck  with  the  facility  with  which  the  Egyptian 
husbandman  obtained  his  crop.  He  had  but  to  wait  for  the  rise 
of  the  waters,  cut  channels  and  furrows  by  which  his  portion  of 
ground  might  receive  the  layer  of  mud  ;  he  then  sowed  his  ground, 
and  in  three  or  four  months  the  hot  sun  of  the  climate  had  ripened 
a  plentiful  harvest.     All  this  assumes  th^at  the  inundation  rose  to 

the 
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the  requisite  height  If  it  failed  to  do  so,  or  fell  far  short,  a 
famine  was  the  consequence.  We  have  heard  in  the  debates  of 
our  own  legislature  computations  of  the  number  of  men,  and  deci- 
mals of  men,  requisite  to  till  an  acre,  as  also  the  corresponding 
number  of  those  whom  that  acre  will  sustain.  In  our  cold  lati- 
tude, with  a  comparatively  stubborn  soil,  the  ratio  of  labourers  to 
consumers  is  far  higher  than  in  Egypt.  It  is  therefore  to  be  ex- 
pected that  it  should  have  produced  far  more  than  was  needed  for 
its  own  supply.  The  monuments  happen  to  give  us  a  close  insight 
into  the  agricultural  arrangements  of  this  early  people.  What  is 
indicated  is  simplicity  of  implements  and  amplitude  of  storefaoBses. 
The  form  of  one  of  these  is  exhibited  in  a  painting  of  the  tomb  of 
Rotei  at  Benihassan.  It  consists  of  a  double  range  of  structures 
resembling  ovens,  built  of  brick,  with  an  opening  at  the  top,  and  a 
shutter  in  the  side.  A  flight  of  stairs  gives  access  to  the  top  of 
these  receptacles,  into  which  the  grain,  measured  and  noted,  is 
poured  tilt  they  are  full.  The  mode  of  emptying  them  was  to 
open  the  shutter  in  the  side,  which  discharged  all  above  it,  after 
which  it  was  easy  for  men  to  enter  and  throw  out  through  the 
opening  the  contents  of  the  lower  part. 

It  is  evident,  from  a  fflance  at  these  facts,  that  an  Egyptian 
famine  was  as  terrible  in  its  consequence  as  it  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  sagacity  to  foretell  its  cause.  If  the  reasons  of 
the  inundation  were  so  ill  understood,  who  could  have  calculated 
beforehand  any  such  contingency  as  its  failure?  Hence  the 
proof  that  Pharaoh's  dreams  were  sent  from  God.  The  lean  ears 
and  the  lean  kine  were  fitting  emblems  of  seasons  in  which  the 
fields  yielded  no  increase  and  the  cattle  died.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  highly  probable  that  a  rocky  country  like  that  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  which  was  fertile  only  in  provinces  of  limited  extent, 
should  have  driven  the  sons  of  Jacob  from  its  boundaries  to  seek 
corn  in  what  must  have  been  the  garden  of  the  world.  Assuming 
that  agriculture  supplied  employment  to  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
population,  it  becomes  a  question  as  to  what  the  remainder  applied 
itself.  The  vast  architectural  remains  which  amply  repay  the  efibrts 
of  the  traveller,  in  a  great  degree  answer  the  question.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Egypt  kept  many  of  its  sons  idle  in  standing  armies. 
The  military  caste,  numbering  410,000  men,  were  only  partially 
engaged  in  active  service.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  to  each  soldier 
was  assigned  twelve  portions  of  land,  each  containing  10,000 
cubits.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  remarks  that  these  allotments 
were  not  only  a  substitute  for  regular  pay,  but  tended  to  encourage 
habits  of  industry,  and  to  instil  a  taste  for  the  occupations  of  a 
country  life.  We  know  that  the  Israelites  were  coijipelled  to  en- 
gage in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field,  but  they  were  also  em- 
ployed 
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.ployed  in  building  the  treasure- cities  Pithom  and  Baamses.  It  wa3 
to  this  purpose  that  the  bricks  were  applied,  the  making  of  which 
was  so  severe  a  feature  of  their  bondage.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  existing  monuments,  the  temples  and  obelisks,  and  pyramids, 
represent  the  labour  of  untold  multitudes.  There  is  very  little 
proof  that  mechanical  skill  was  resorted  to  for  economising  the 
application  of  muscular  power.  Enormous  results  are  presented 
to  us.  The  blocks  of  which  the  pyramids  are  composed  are  of  ex- 
trardinary  magnitude,  obelisks  were  erected  of  a  single  block  of 
granite.  The  colossus  of  Rameses,  at  the  Memnonium,  which 
weighed  about  886  tons,  is  known  to  have  been  brought  over  land 
from  the  quarries  at  the  cataracts  of  Syene,  a  distance  of  more 
than  120  miles.  Sir  Gardner  remarks — '  This  is  certainly  a  sur- 
prising weight,  and  we  cannot  readily  suggest  the  means  adopted 
for  its  transport,  or  its  passage  of  the  river  ;  but  the  monolithic 
temple,  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  taken  from  Elephantine 
to  Buto,  in  the  Delta,  was  still  large,  and  far  surpassed  in  weight 
the  pedestal  of  Peter  the  Great's  statue  at  St.  Petersburgh,  which 
is  calculated  at  about  1200  tons.'  ^  A  pictorial  representation 
of  the  removal  of  a  colossal  statue  has  been  found  in  a  grotto 
near  El  Beroheh,  which  does  not  suggest  any  great  amount  of 
mechanical  contrivance.-  The  colossus  rests  upon  a  wooden  sledge 
to  a  single  point  of  which  four  ropes  were  attached.  These 
are  dragged  by  four  parties,  numbering  in  all  a  hundred  and 
seventy-two  men  ;  and  a  lubricating  liquid'  is  poured  from  a  vase, 
by  a  person  standing  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  in  order  to 
facilitate  its  progress  as  it  slides  over  the  ground,  which  was  pro^ 
bably  covered  with  a  bed  of  planks.  On  the  knee  of  the  figure 
stands  a  man  who  claps  his  hands  to  the  measured  cadence  of  a 
song,  a  necessary  expedient  if  the  sinews  of  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  were  to  combine  in  a  simultaneous  impulse.  It  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that  no  mechanifal  power  has  been  discovered 
among  the  monuments,  except  a  simple  form  of  the  lever  and  the 
inclined  plane.  Even  the  pyramids  seem  to  have  been  reared  on  nq 
other  plan  than  that  of  elevating  stones' by  levers  from  course  to 
ccfUrse.  The  inference  is,  that  reliance  was  always  placed  on  the 
multiplication  of  labourers.  Pliny  tells  us  of  20,000  men  being 
employed  on  a  single  obelisk ;  and  in  one  instance  he  speaks  of 
as  many  as  120,000  being  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
one  of  the  these  ponderous  structures. 

The  style  of  Egyptian  architecture  owes  its  distinctive  features 
to  the  nature  of  the  materials  which  were  employed.  The  country, 
as  is  well  known,  did  not  abound  in  wood,  whilst  stone  was  sup- 


«*  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs,  vol.  iii.  p.  330. 
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plied  in  great  abundance.  The  Nile  was  a  ready  highw^  for 
the  contents  of  the  quarries  which  were  found  on  its  banks.  Some 
of  the  earlier  temples  were  excavations  from  the  rock,  but  it  does 
not  appar  from  recent  hieroglyphical  researches  that  they  were 
exclusively  the  first  essays  in  architecture.  Still  they  suggest  the 
nature  of  the  art  in  its  primal  stage,  and  in  the  grottoes  of  Beni- 
hassan  and  Kalabsch^,  m  Nubia,  we  may  read  the  original  con- 
ceptions of  the  old  world  architects.  We  say  that  abundance  of 
stone  gave  to  Egyptian  building  its  distinctive  feature.  There 
was  no  need  to  economise  materials,  consequently  in  aiming  at 
strength  (a  requisite  in  every  building),  the  designer  secured  his 
object  by  exaggerated  solidity.  Modem  science  has  accomplished 
wonders  in  investigating  the  conditions  of  attaining  the  maximum 
of  strength  with  the  minimum  of  materials.  The  principle  of  the 
arch  has  been  thoroughly  explored.  It  is  well  known  how  the 
catenary  curve,  or  the  elongated  semi-ellipse,  or  the  semicircle, 
may  be  made  to  satisfy  the  laws  of  equilibrium.  The  flying 
buttress  combines  strength  with  elegance,  and  the  strongest  bridges 
are  constructed  on  oblique  sections  of  the  circular  or  the  elliptical 
cylinder.  We  have  discovered  also  that  a  columnar  tube,  rightly 
adjusted  in  its  proportions,  bears  four  times  the  weight  as  the 
same  quantity  of  material  in  a  solid  form.  We  have  also  learned 
something  of  what  is  technically  termed  *  thrust/  and  know  how 
the  resultant  pressure  of  a  series  of  weights  may  be  met  by  a 
support  properly  directed.  A  geometrical  staircase  is  an  example 
of  this,  where  each  step  presses  obliquely  upon  the  one  below,  till 
the  whole  weight  is  transmitted  to  the  solid  foundation  on  which 
the  structure  rests.  All  these  contrivances  were  virtually  pro- 
nounced impossibilities  by  the  architects  of  the  days  of  Rameses 
or  Sesortasen.  The  arch  is  wanting."  We  find  no  trussed  roofe, 
no  flying  buttresses.  A  heavy  entablature  has  to  be  supported. 
A  rank  of  columns  of  elephantine  proportions  forms  itself  in  close 
array  to  support  the  weight.  There  is  clumsiness  rather  than 
boldne^  in  this.  The  same  columns  would  bear  the  weight  of 
Uieops'  pyramid.  Sometimes  colossal  figures  take  the  place  of 
these  columns,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  gigantic  forms, 
disposed  m  an  attitude  of  undisturbed  repose,  give  to  the  building 

a  va^ted^roL^f®  ^  ^^^  discovered  at  Thebes,  in  which  is  found  a  chamber  with 
of  an  arch  bntT»i  '^^j^®  stones  are  not  fitted  one  upon  another,  after  the  manner 
it,  till  the'  ubnlr^^^  bonzonally,  one  projecting  beyond  that  immediately  below 
wards  rounded  off  f^^^  *^^  ?®**  *°  *^®  centre,  the  interior  angles  being  after- 
principle  of  the  aroil  ™  1  *PP«arance  of  a  vault.  This  would  imply  that  the 
which  it  would  aDDearTS^*"^  ^°'^^'  ^^*  **^®^  instances  can  be  produced,  from  . 
cedent  to  the  Exodnl  q-  ^X® ^  pointed  arches  were  constructed  at  a  period  ante- 
sidered  their  introdaotJ««-l!"  ^^^^^er  Wilkinson  thinks  that  the  Egyptians  con- 
adopted.  "*»action  ill^uited  to  the  style  of  architecture  which  they  generaUy 
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&n  air  of  grandeur  bordering  on  the  sublime.  The  massiveness 
of  the  style  was,  however,  much  relieved  by  the  profusion  of 
sculptured  ornament.  The  columns  themselves,  besides  being 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  were  often  striated,  and  the  appearance 
of  being  composed  of  united  stems  was  increased  by  the  horizontal 
bands  which  tied  them  together  under  the  capital  and  in  the 
middle. 

.  In  comparing  Egyptian  architecture  with  the  Greek,  on  which 
it  impressed  something  of  a  parent's  likeness,  Mr.  Kenrick  aptly 
remarks  that 

*  we  see  in  them  the  difference  between  the  art  which  has  developed 
itself  from  instinctive  feeling,  and  that  which  has  received  its  laws  from 
the  reflecting  intellect.  In  the^Greek  temples,'  he  adds, '  the  aesthetic, 
in  the  Egyptian  the  religious  feeling  predominated ;  all  the  subordinate 
and  accessory  parts  being  calculated  to  bring  the  worshipper  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  god  with  an  increasing  impression  of  awe. 
The  approach  was  frequently  by  a  dromos,  or  double  row  of  sphinxes, 
mysterious  compounds  of  the  human  form,  with  a  lion  or  a  ram,  de- 
noting the  union  of  strength  and  intellect  in  gods  and  kings.' — 
Kenrichy  vol.  i.  p.  260. 

We  cannot  pass  from  this  subject  without  referring  to  those 
marvels  of  all  ages,  the  pjrramids.  Built  in  a  form  that  defies 
the  ravages  of  time,  devoid  of  ornament  as  they  are  of  utility, 
they  remain  an  object  of  the  curiosity  and  speculation  to  every 
traveller.  K  no  earthquake  disturb  their  colossal  structure  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  last  conflagration  of  the  earth  they  will 
form  part  of  the  works  therein  which  are  to  be  burned  up.  The 
hieroglyphics  have  revealed  the  names  of  the  kings  who  built 
them :  it  is  satisfactorily  established  that  each  pyramid  served  as  a 
single  tomb,  but  with  regard  to  their  date,  with  regard  to  the 
motives  which  prompted  efforts  so  gigantic  for  an  end  so  incon- 
siderable, we  are  left  to  conjecture.  At  best  they  serve  as  lasting 
monuments  of  despotic  folly.  They  are  Babel-towers,  which  re- 
cord how  the  thousands  of  an  oppressed  people  were  forced  to 
expend  life  and  sinew  to  gratify  the  whim  of  a  tyrant. 

The  following  description  will  be  acceptable  to  the  reader : — 

*  The  pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  bank 
of  the  Nile.  As  the  traveller  approaches  them  first  across  the  plain, 
and  then  the  sandy  valley  to  which  the  inundation  does  not  extend,  he 
is  usually  disappointed  by  their  appearance,  which  falls  short  of  the 
conception  that  their  fame  had  raised.  Their  height  and  breadth  are 
lessened  by  the  hills  of  sand  and  heaps  of  rubbish  which  have  accumu- 
lated around  them.  The  simplicity  and  geometrical  regularity  of  their 
outline  is  unfavourable  to  their  apparent  magnitude ;  there  is  nothing 
near  them  by  which  they  can  be  measured  ;  and  it  is  not  till  standing 
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at  their  base,  he  looks  up  to  their  summit  ami  compares  their  propor- 
tions with  his  own,  or  those  of  the  human  figures  around  them  that 
this  first  error  of  the  judgment  is  corrected.  And  when  he  begins  to 
inquire  into  their  history,  and  finds  that  23*00  years  ago  their  first  de- 
scriber  was  even  more  ignorant  than  ourselves  of  the  time  and  purpose 
of  their  erection,  he  fbels  how  remote  must  be  th^  origin^  which 
even  then  was  an  insoluble  problem.  They  stand  upon  a  rocky  plat- 
form of  unequal  height,  but  where  highest,  elevated  about  100  feet 
above  the  plain,  and  forming  a  kind  of  promontory  in  the  Libyan 
chain,  whose  greatest  projectioa  is  towards  the  north-«a8t/  Such  a 
range  of  low  rock,  the  first  step  in  the  ascent  of  the  Idbyaa  hills^ 
borders  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  the  entrance  of  the  Fyoum,  and  on 
it  all  the  pyramids  which  occur  in  this  district  are  placed.* — Kenricky 
vol.  i.  p.  117.. 

If  we  turn  from  those  arts  of  tlie  Egyptians^  the  reenlls  of 
which  are  of  such  colossal  magnitude,  we  find  tbat  they  were  not 
the  only  ones  in  which  they  attained  to  suocess.  E^ptian  re- 
mains have  been  transferred  to  the  glass-cases  of  our  museums, 
and  admit  of  microscopic  examination,  afiR)rding  an  interesting^ 
contrast  to  those  huge  erections  which  rear  their  heads  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  There  is  every  evidence  that  the  art  of  polish- 
ing and  engraving  precious  stones  was  known  itwn  the  earliest 
times.  The  reader  may  find  a  vast  profiision  of  mgnet  ringa^ 
amulets,  and  scarabsei  in  the  Britiidi  Mujseum.  Chie  of  the  latter 
bears  the  name  of  Menes,  the  earliest  in  Manetho's  lists.  Many 
of  them  are  engraved  with  great  minuteness,  and  present  re^ 
markable  variety.  They  exhibit  fimires  of  deitiesw  sacred  animals^ 
the  names  of  ki^gs,  short  inscnDtions,  «nd  other  s:pihol8.  They 
have  formed  portions  of  necklaces,  bracelets,  rings,  or  other 
articles  of  personal  adornment.  Dress  seems  to  have  been  much. 
studied  in  Egypt,  and  was  diversified  according  to  the  several 
gradations  of  rank.  When  Joseph  was  made  next  in  authority 
to  Pharaoh,  he  was  arrayed  in  vestures  of  fine  linen^  and  a  gold 
chain  was  placed  about  his  neck.  Wilkinson^  makes  an  apposite 
remark,  which  illustrates  this  feature  in  Joeqah's  history.  The 
investiture  of  a  chiefs  he  says,  was  a  ceremony  of  considerable 
importance  when  the  post  conferred  was  connected  witii  any  high 
dignity  about  the  person  of  the  monarch,  in  the  army,  or  the 
priesthood.     It  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  seated 

'  As  we  have  not  set  ourselves  the  task  of  criticising  Mr.  Kenrick'ft  interesting 
and  valaable  work  so  much  as  of  giving  to  our  readers  some  of  the  more  prominent 
results  of  Egyptian  research,  we  cannot  stay  to  analyse  style  and  grammar.  We 
would,  however,  recommend  to  Mr.  K.  that,  before  he  prints  his  second  edition,  he 
should  revise  his  English  composition,  making  the  above  and  numerous  other 
passages  les9  elliptical,  and  more  flowing.  Let  Cicero  be  the  model  rather  than 
Tacitus. 

s  MannerM  and  Customa,  vol.  v.  p.  293. 

on 
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on  hid  tbroDe ;  and  two  priests,  having  arrayed  the  candidate  in  a 
long,  loose  vesture,  placed  necklaces  round  the  neck  of  the  person 
thus  honoured  by  the  royal  favour.  The  British  Museum  con- 
tains abundant  specimens  of  the  goldsmith's  handicraft,  which 
show  at  the  same  time  that  the  early  Egyptians  were  well  able 
to  turn  to  account  the  ornamental  stones  which  the  quarries  of 
the  country  hid  in  their  recesses.  Thus  we  have  necklaces, 
bracelets,  pendent  ornaments,  and  beads.  One  necklace  has 
pendents  in  the  form  of  the  lock  of  Horns,  fish,  and  cowries,  with 
a  cowrieHshaped  clasp  ;  another  has  flat  beads,  representing  deities 
and  symbols ;  a  third,  blue  spherical  beads  capped  with  silver. 
The  materials  employed  include  gold  and  silver^  bronze  and 
electnun,  camelian,  jasper,  porcelain,  and  arragonite^  The 
mummy  cases  yield  specimens  of  Egvptian  weaving.  Some  of 
their  'fine  linen,'  indeed,  has  been  found  to  exceed  the  most 
delicate  ftibrics  of  modem  times.  The  finest  French  cambric  is 
said  to  have  120  threads  to  the  inch,  whilst  the  warp  of  the 
Egyptian  fabric  has  at  least  four  times  that  number.  Wilkinson^ 
remarks,  that  the  dresses  of  many  of  the  figures  depicted  on  the 
monuments  represent  a  texture  so  fine  and  transparent  that  it  is 
sometimes  scarcely  to  be  discovered  in  its  outline,  even  when  the 
paintings  are  well  preserved.  One  remarkable  feature  of  the 
Egyptian  lady's  toilet  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  our  national 
collection  affiords  indications  of  it,  and  the  custom  is  alluded  to  in 
Scripture.  Jezebel  (2  Kings  ix.  30)  is  said  to  have  painted  her 
iaxs^y  and  tired  her  head,  and  looked  out  at  a  window.  In  the 
margin,  ^put  her  eyes  in  painting.'  And  we  find  this  expression 
(Ezek.  xxiii.  40),  ^  For  whom  thou  didst  wash  thyself,  paintedst 
thine  eyesy  and  deckedst  thyself  with  ornaments.'  The  custom  of 
staining  the  eyelids  and  orows,  says  l^r  G.  Wilkinson,'  with  a 
moistened  powder  of  a  black  colour,  was  common  in  Egypt  from 
die  earhest  times.  It  was  also  introduced  among  the  Jews  and 
Romans,  and  is  retained  in  the  East  in  the  present  day.  It  is 
thought  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  eye,  which  is  made  to 
appear  larger  by  this  external  addition  of  a  black  ring;  and 
many  even  suppose  the  stimulus  its  application  gives  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  sight.  It  is  made  in  various  ways;  some  use  anti- 
mony, black  oxide  of  manganese,  preparations  of  lead,  and  other 
mineral  substances ;  odaers  the  powder,  or  the  lampblack  of  burnt 
almonds,  or  frankincense ;  and  many  prefer  a  mixture  of  different 
ingredients*  The  Museum  contains  several  cases  for  holding  this 
black  pgment,  termed  sthem  or  stibium.  They  are  of  wood, 
ivory,  and  pcurcelain.     One  of  them  carved  in  ivory  represents  a 

^  MannerM  and  Customs,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
<  Ibid.,  vol.  Ui.  p.  380. 
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monkey  standing  erect,  grasping  with  both  arms  a  cylinder,  with 
its  cover  of  wood.  In  the  same  cases  we  find  examples  of 
the  mirror  used  by  Egyptian  females.  Considerable  taste  and 
ingenuity  are  displayed  in  the  handles.  One  of  them  is  of  ivory, 
in  the  form  of  a  column ;  another  of  porcelain,  in  that  of  a  lotus- 
sceptre,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Mentuemha,  son  of  Hekheth. 
The  mirror  was  made  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly  copper,  most  care- 
fully wrought  and  highly  polished  ;~  and  so  admirably  did  the 
skill  of  the^gyptians  succeed  in  the  composition  of  metals,  that 
this  substitute  for  our  modem  looking-glass  was  susceptible  of  a 
lustre  which  has  been  even  partially  revived  at  the  present  day  in 
some  of  those  discovered  at  Thebes,  though  buried  in  the  earth 
for  many  centuries.  The  same  kind  of  metal  mirror  was  used 
by  the  Israelites,  who,  doubtless,  brought  them  from  Egypt ;  and 
the  brazen  laver  made  by  Moses  for  the  tabernacle  was  com- 
posed 'of  the  looking-glasses  of  the  women  which  assembled 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation'  (Exod. 
xxxviii.  8). 

There  is  ample   evidence  that  music  was  studied   by   the 
Egyptians.     Dr.  ^umey  tells  us  that  instruments  of  percussion 
were  undoubtedly  the  earliest  attempts.     The  lyre,  the  cymbal, 
and  the  drum,  are  the  general  type  of  what  we  find  in  use  in  the 
infancy  of  nations.     In  fact,  the  earliest  musical  instruments  pro- 
duced a  single  note.     It  was  an  advance  upon  this  to  have  a 
series  of  pipes  or  strings,  each  producing  its  own  sound.     The 
next  step  was  to  make  the  same  string  or  pipe  produce  a  portion, 
or  the  whole  of  the  gamut.     Musical  notation  and  the  laws  of 
harmony  will  then  follow,  until  the  art  attain  that  degree  of  per- 
fection of  which  it  admits.     Modem  analysis  has  counted  the 
motions  of  tlie  vibrating  cord,  and  modem  genius  has  j)roduced 
the  anthem,  the  fugue,  and  the  oratorio;  but  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  early  Egyptians  had  not  made  considerable 
progress.    If  they  had  a  musical  notation  we  are  unable  to 
decypher  it,  the  echoes  of  their  harmonies  have  died  away ;  but 
specimens  remain  which  show  that  the  finger-board  was  not  un- 
known to  them.     Modern  musicians  know  full  well  that  instru- 
ments constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  violin  are  the  only 
perfect  ones.     The  guitar  and  the  plectrum  have  been  found  in 
Egyptian  tombs.     The  British  Museum  contains  the  top  of  a  harp 
which  has  had  seventeen  strings,  besides  smaller  ones   of  five 
strings.    A  pair  of  bronze  cymbals,  five  inches  in  diameter,  remind 
us  of  the  allusion  in  Ps.  cl.  5,  of  the  high-sounding  cymbals.    In 
some  of  the  paintings  which  have  been  brought  to  light,  a  square 
tambourine  is  represented  as  played  in  concert  with  other  instru- 
ments.    In  one  picture  found  at  Thebes,  women  beat  the  tam- 
bourine 
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bourine  and  darabooka  dnun  without  the  addition  of  any  other 
instrument,  dancing  or  siming  to  the  sound.  This  very  strongly 
suggests  the  rejoicings  of  Miriam,  who  ^  took  a  timbrel  in  her 
hand ;  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and 
with  dances'  (Exod.  xv.  20). 

The  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  Egyptians  do  not  in  them- 
selves 9^ord  much  clue  to  the  date  of  their  origin.  Mr.  Layard 
remarks  that,  with  regard  to  Assyrian  art,  its  older  specimens  are 
superior  to  those  of  a  later  date,  implying  that  the  taste  of  those 
engaged  in  it  suffered  a  deteriorating  process.  The  same  remark 
would  apply  in  many  respects  to  the  efforts  of  their  rivals  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  There  would  appear  to  be  two  antagonistic 
principles  which  have  swayed  the  destinies  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture in  all  ages ;  the  one  is  conventionality,  the  other  adherence 
to  nature.  They  may  be  seen  waging  war  at  this  very  day  on 
the  walls  of  our  Royal  Academy.  Nature  is  of  course  the  first 
preceptor,  and  those  who  have  conscientiously  recorded  Nature's 
aspects  have  been  rewarded  with  some  measure  of  success.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  experience  of  others 
has  its  value.  No  one  man  can,  by  his  unassisted  observations, 
attain  to  the  intimate  knowledge  of  Nature,  her  forms,  and  colours, 
and  varying  expressions,  which  his  predecessors  have  in  the  aggre- 
gate acquired.  Hence  the  necessity  for  rules  in  art.  A  rule, 
whether  we  style  it  canon  or  dogma,  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
recorded  experience  of  nature.  But  rules  may  become  as  it  Were 
fossilized ;  the  dead  semblance  of  a  living  thing,  and  then  they  are 
mere  conventionalisms.  The  imaginary  landscape  which  is  painted, 
perhaps,  by  lamplight,  the  Hercules  sculptured  according  to  a 
predetermined  arrangement  of  bones  and  muscles,  are  most  likely 
to  embody  a  great  deal  that  assimilates  to  conventionality  rather 
than  to  nature.  Egyptian  art  is  conventional  ad  nauseam.  Let 
us  hear  Sir  Gardner  on  this  subject : —  ^ 

'  Deficient  in  conception,  and,  above  all,  in  a  proper  knowledge  of 
^ouping,  they  were  unable  to  form  those  combinations  which  give 
true  expression;  every  picture  was  made  up  of  isQlated  parts,  put 
together  according  to  some  general  notions,  but  without  harmony  or 
preconceived  effect.  The  human  face,  the  whole  body,  and  every- 
thing they  introduced,  were  composed  in  the  same  manner,  of  separate 
members  placed  together  one  by  one,  according  to  their  relative 
situations ;  the  eye,  the  nose,  and  other  features  composed  a  face ;  but 
the  expression  of  feelings  and  passions  was  entirely  wanting ;  and  the 
countenance  of  the  king,  whether  charging  an  enemy's  phalanx  in  the 
heat  of  battle  or  peaceably  offering  incense  in  a  sombre  temple,  pre- 
sented the  same  outline  and  the  same  inanimate  look.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  front  view  of  an  eye  introduced  in  a  profile,  is  thus  accounted 
for ;  it  was  the  ordinary  representation  of  that  feature  added  to  a 

profile, 
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profile,  and  no  allowanee  was  made  for  anj  change  in  the  poekioii  of  the 
head/ — Manners  and  CtistomSf  vol.  iii.  p.  265. 

It  is  evident,  notwithstanding,  tiiat  this  did  n<^  arise  so  much 
because  genius  was  deficient  as  because  it  was  fettered*  Any 
observer  of  the  casts  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum,  represent-* 
ing  the  trium{^  of  Rameses,  will  notice  that  the  irild  animals 
introduced  are  outlined  £u*  better  than  the  men  and  horses.  The 
former  supplied  a  new  study ;  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the  artist 
must  abide  by  prescribed  rules.  It  must  be  admitted  also,  that 
a  great  knowledge  of  colour  was  displayed,  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  decoration.  Chiaro  scuro  was  a  thins  unknown,  but 
contrasts  of  crude  colour  are  sometimes  managed  with  consider* 
able  efiect.  We  may  observe  here  in  passing,  that  it-  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  this  extraordinary  country  that  we  should  be  able 
to  discuss  the  colouring  powers  of  its  artists.  None  but  an 
Egyptian  atmosphere  woula  have  transmitted  those  worics  to  so 
late  a  period. 

In  pursuing  our  investigations  into  the  antiquities  of  Egypt 
we  are  met  at  every  st«p  by  some  memorial  of  its  religion,  or 
rather  its  idolatries.  Mr.  Kenrick's  chapters  on  ^  Egyptian  I'heo-- 
logy'  are  among  the  most  elaborate  of  his  carenuly  compiled 
work.  Indeed  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  any  reader  to  his 
volumes  who  wishes  to  make  himself  entirely  master  of  this  branch 
of  the  inquiry.  He  will  be  able  to  put  himself  in  possesion  of 
the  names  and  geneedogies  of  their  cods,  their  legendary  history, 
their  connection  with  the  Assyrian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  rantheon, 
the  mode  of  their  worship,  and  the  particuliur  names  in  which  they 
were  respectively  held  in  special  adoration.  The  paintings  and 
sculptures  which  have  survived  the  wreck  of  ages,  abound  in  re- 
presentations of  the  various  deities.  They  have  g^ierally  the  body 
of  a  man  with  a  varying  head,  sometimes  that  of  a  bird,  some- 
times of  a  crocodile,  frequently  of  an  animal,  as  the  lion,  the  goat^ 
the  dog  or  the  cat*  not  seldom  that  of  a  reptile,  a  serpent,  or  a 
frog.  These  representations  amply  confirm  the  Scriptural  testi- 
mony to  the  degrading  idolatry  of  the  people.  The  Mosaic 
ordinances  implied  throughout  that  the  people  of  Israel  were  in 
danger  of  recurring  to  the  abominations  of  the  land  of  their  cap- 
tivity. And  at  a  subsequent  period  Jeremiah  gives  utterance  to 
this  prophecy — '  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  the  houses  of  the  gods  of 
^K^P^  >  ^°d  ^®  8^3.11  bum  them,  and  carry  them  away  captives ; 
and  ne  shall  array  himself  with  the  land  of  Egypt  as  a  shepherd 
putteth  on  his  garment;  and  he  shall  go  fortli  fix)m  thence  in 
peace.  He  shall  break  also  the  images  of  Beth-shemesh  (in  the 
margin  the  house  of  the  Sun),  that  is  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and 
the  houses  of  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  shall  be  burn  with  fire ' 

(Jer. 
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(Jer.  xBn.  12,  18).  The  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  is  similar — *  I  will 
catise  their  idols  to  cease  out  of  jfoph  (Memphis),  and  there  shall 
be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt '  (Ezek.  xxx.  13).  These 
superstitions  are  described  more  in  detail  by  Isaiab.  *  The  spirit 
of  Egypt  sball  fell  in  the  midst  thereof;  and  I  will  destroy  the 
counselthepeof ;  and  they  shall  seek  to  the  idols,  and  to  the  charmers, 
and  to  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  to  the  wizards  *  (Isa. 
xix.  3).  We  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  remarkable  fulfilment  of 
these  prophecies.  The  very  ate  of  Memphis  is  at  this  day 
scarcely  discernible ;  the  idols  have  ceased  from  the  land ;  its 
kings  exist  only  in  ruined  memorials;  and  for  centuries  it  h«is 
groaned  under  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  power.  It  would  appear 
that  the  complaint  charged  against  Egypt,  throughout  tiie  pro- 
phetic denunciations,  is  that  of  its  idolatry.  Blood  and  rapine, 
and  cruelty,  are  laid  at  the  door  of  other  nations,  but  the  sin  of 
this  country  is  always  idolatry.  Solomon  marries  a  wife  from 
among  them,  and  his  heart  is  turned  aside ;  the  Jewish  nation  adopts 
its  customs,  its  luxuries  and  eflfeminacy.  It  is  the  alluring 
tempter  rather  than  the  terrible  tyrant,  the  broken  Heed,  on  which 
if  a  man  lean  it  will  run  through  his  hand. 

The  origin  of  the  Egyptian  worship  seems  to  have  been  partly 
a  reverence  for  heroes  {lita.tfxakl'n  Saipto*«wv,  1  Tim.  iv.  1),  partly 
an  adoration  of  the  powers  of  nature.  The  former  generally 
characterizes  a  military  nation,  the  latter  an  agricultural,  and  as 
the  Egyptians  combined  the  two  we  may  expect  to  find  both  prin- 
ciples at  the  root  of  their  religion.  We  say  that  a  military  nation 
would  be  likely  to  deify  heroes.  The  recollection  of  conquests 
and  glorious  achievements,  whilst  it  nourished  the  pride  of  those 
engaged,  would  show  itself  in  gratitude  to  the  bold  spirit  who  led 
the  way  to  victory.  If  he  perished  by  the  last  dart  of  a  retiring 
foe  so  much  the  more  was  he  sure  of  an  apotheosis.  An  agri- 
cultural people,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  inclined  to  worship 
the  powers  of  nature.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  inundations  by  which  the  Nile  yearly  lent  to  the  land 
its  ^rtility.  It  was  a  mysterious  chance  to  the  husbandman 
whether  he  should  in  any  given  year  rejoice  in  a  fiill  harvest,  or 
perish  in  a  famine.  The  river  is  to  be  his  friend  or  his  foe. 
What  then?  It  is  at  once  elevated  into  a  god  possessed  of 
volition.  It  has  attributes  of  power.  Its  favour  must  be  sought, 
its  enmity  deprecated.  Its  image  is  carved.  Temples  are  reared, 
a  priesthood  is  appointed,  and  what  may  have  begun  in  sym- 
bolism, or  in  the  expression  of  man's  dependence  on  the  bounties 
of  Providence,  works  its  way  into  the  most  detestable  idolatries. 
The  ignorance  of  the  people  and  the  craft  of  the  priest  perpe- 
tuate the  evil.     The  devil  finds  in  the  latter  a  ready  instrument 

for 
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for  securing  the  former  in  hopeless  bondage.  It  is  (juite  iBon^tent 
with  this  ^at  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  mnty  should  not 
altogether  disappear,  though  it  has  but  UtUe  proimneiice  in  the 
minds  and  feelings  of  the  idolatrous  votaries.      The   ignorant 
soldier  may  cherish  the  memory  of  departed  heroes  ;  they  led  ftw 
fathers  to  Victory,  but  they  did  not  confer  on  himself  the  breatli 
of  life.     The  husbandman  mav  perceive  that  the  nver  fertilises 
his  fields,  but  it  did  not  call  the  fields  into  existence.      inose 
questions  remain  which  can  only  be  solved  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  great  Firet  Cause.   The  sequence  of  causes  is  associated 
in  the  mind  with  the  law  of  generation.     Hence  to  the  gods  is 
as^gned  a  genealoCT,  and  to  the  highest  name  in  the  fanuly-tree 
is  assigned  the  attnbute  of  creator.     He  is  the  Zew  wrwe*  ^^ 
Jupiter,   the  father  of  gods  and  men.     The  first  name  in  the 
Egyptian  list  is  Amun,  the  second  Khem.    Both  of  these  are 
evidently  forms  of  the  name  Ham  on,  the  son  of  Noah,     l  ue 
latter  is  also  identical  with  Chemi,  the  Coptic  name  of  the  terri- 
tory which  has  become  femiliarised  to  European  ears  as  the  root 
from  which  the  word  *  chemistry '  "^  is  derived.     Now  the  deity 
Amun  will  illustrate  our  remark  on  the  worship  of  heroes-    Khem 
represents  the  productive  power  of  nature  and  answers  to  the  Fan 
of  the  Grecian  mythology.     The  next  six  of  the  principal  deities 
are  Kneph,  Ptah,   Maut,  Athor,  Neitb,  and  Pasht.     We  often 
find  the  names  of  these  chief  deities  combined  with  others  repre- 
senting  some    particular   attribute.      Thus    Amunra  is  Amun 
worshipped  as  the  sun.     Another  combination  is  Amun-Hor  with 
the  head  of  a  hawk,  the  bird  especially  consecrated  to  Horus. 
This  hawk-headed  god  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  supplying  a  link 
with  the  mythology  of  Assyria,  corresponding  as  it  does  to  the 
deity  supposed  to  be  Nisroch,  which  is  so  conspicuous   in  the 
Layard-collection. 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Greek  writers  to  connect  the 
Egyptian  pantheon  with  their  own,  as  well  as  to  explain  it  ao- 
cording  to  the  principles  of  their  pantheistic  philosophy.  It  would 
be  idle  for  us  to  attempt  to  follow  out  their  speculations.  It 
mattei^  little  whether  Amunra  is  identical  with  Phoebus,  or  Oaris 
witn  Uiouusos.  If  these  deities  were  the  spontaneous  creations 
i?n  '^^r^'^A  ?"P^tition,  it  is  evident  that  they  would  spring 
from  a^^^^^  g^^d^^i  whether  transplanted  or  not 

have  been  syinbS  b^S^^Tv  ^^  ^^f^^  ^""T  °^^^^^''  '" 

tions  too  tr/nsceSt^f  f     .;  '^^'^'^^'  ''''^^^  ^"^^^Y  ^^^^^^  ^°^^^P" 
^^^^^^  the  most  part  for  such  a  matter-of-fect 

^  AnciM  Effypt,  vol.  i.  p.  21«. 

•  people 
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people.  Tbe  results  of  their  theology  were  the  maddest  superstitions. 
It  is  humiliating  to  human  nature  to  witness  their  dog-worship  and 
cat-worship,  their  sacred  cows  and  holy  crocodiles.  Human  life 
with  them  was  of  minor  importance,  but  the  lower  animals  were 
treated  with  superstitious  reverence,  and  their  remains,  as  our  own 
Museum  will  show,  were  embalmed  as  carefully  as  the  body  of  a 
monarch.  In  fact  the  last  blow,  which  was  fatal  to  the  Egyptian 
monarchy,  was  the  immediate  result  of  this  gross  superstition. 

RoUin  quotes  from  Polyaenus  the  account  of  the  stratagem 
practised  by  Cambyses  in  the  battle  which  made  him  master  of 
the  country, — 

^  Bein^  informed  that  the  whole  garrison  (of  Pelusium)  consisted  of 
Egyptians,  he  placed  in  the  front  of  his  army  a  great  number  of  cats, 
dogs,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  which  were  looked  upon  as  sacred  by 
.that  nation,  and  then  attacked  the  city  by  storm.  The  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  not  daring  either  to  fling  a  dart,  or  shoot  an  arrow  that  way, 
for  fear  of  hitting  some  of  those  animals,*^Cambyses  became  master  of 
the  place  without  opposition.' — Hollin,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 

To  record  Egyptian  mythology  is  not  merely  to  narrate  a 
series  of  popular  superstitions.  The  importance  attached  to  the 
several  features  of  the  national  creed  was  wonderfully  enhanced 
by  the  fixedness  imparted  to  them  by  a  well  organized  priesthood. 
This  was  in  fact  a  gigantic  political  institution,  which  gave  its  own 
impress  to  all  other  institutions  whilst  they  retained  any  existence. 
It  is  fatal  to  society  when  any  class  of  men  acquire  the  monopoly 
of  all  mental  acquirements.  And  when  such  monopolists  sway 
the  religious  belief  of  those  around  them  the  tyranny  they  are  able 
to  exercise  is  almost  unlimited.  They  can,  under  such  circum- 
stances, apply  every  discovery  of  science,  nay,  the  simplest  results 
of  acquired  knowledge  to  work  upon  the  fears  of  the  ignorant. 
They  can  invest  themselves  with  the  odour  of  sanctity,  nay,  almost 
with  the  attributes  of  deity.  The  mythical  histories  of  the  gods 
and  demigods  were  simply  early  legends  of  the  country  improved 
by  the  priests.  The  body  of  Osiris,  the  son  of  Ra,  was  divided 
into  fourteen  parts,  and  gathered  by  Isis.  In  other  words,  the 
land  of  Egypt  was  originally  portioned  out  into  fourteen  provinces. 
Medical  science  was  sent  from  heaven,  and  ^sculapius  was  its 
god.  Music  had  a  like  origin.  These,  and  many  other  credenda, 
were  just  the  accounts  which  the  priesthood  chose  to  give  of 
sciences  and  arts  which  were,  probably  their  own  invention,  and 
which  they  retained  in  their  own  power.  Truth,  however,  is  not 
advanced  when  scientific  investigation  is  wholly  surrendered  to  the 
lay  portion  of  the  community.  Let  the  students  of  inspiration  be 
well  informed  in  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  physical  world, 

let 
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let  the  flavans  be  guided  by  the  infallible  dicta  of  Holy  Writ,  and 
we  ehail  bear  of  fewer  diBcrepandee  between  what  is  reTealed  and 
what  18  diacoYered. 

'  Moees  was  learned  in  aU  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,*  in 
other  wordsi  he  must  ba^e  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
priesthood.  Like  Pythagoras,  at  a  later  date,  he  Binst  have  eon- 
formed  to  the  laws  of  the  order,  and  by  a  slow  eonrse  of  instruc- 
tion, arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  their  arcana.  There  is  reason 
to  beliere  that  this  '  wisdom  '  extended  to  the  rudiments  of  most 
of  the  sdenoes,  including  astronomy,  geometry,  and  chemistry. 
The  Greeks  gave  them  the  credit  ot  their  origination,  and  there 
does  not  appear  any  sufficient  reason  for  denying  waxh  an  hypo- 
thesis. It  IS  equaUy  probable  that  architecture  was  a  sacred 
mastery,  just  as  the  monks  in  medieval  times  charged  themselves 
with  the  erection  of  our  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  by  their 
elaborate  symbolism  made  every  feature  in  the  building  of  mys- 
terious significance.  Medicine  was  peculiarly  a  sacerdotal  pro- 
fession among  the  Egyptians,  as  also  the  surgery  requisite  for 
the  embalming  of  tiie  dead. 

Astronomy  is  very  closely  intermingled  with  their  mytholo^. 
The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  been  observed  witii 
mudi  accuracy,  and  their  phenomena  recorded  in  the  dark  lan- 
gnage  of  mytii.  On  tins  point  we  quote  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson:— 

*  Isis  and  other  deities  assumed  on  different  occasions  various  charac- 
ters ;  and  Sothis,  the  dog-star,  was  one  of  those  assigned  to  the  sister 
of  Osiris.  This  adaptation  of  Isis,  and  other  deities,  to  the  planetary 
system,  led  to  the  remark  of  Eusebius,  "  that  the  Egyptians  esteem  the 
sun  to  be  the  Demiurgns ;  and  hold  the  legends  about  Osiris  and  Isis,  and 
ail  their  other  mythological  fables,  to  have  r^rence  to  the  stars,  thdr 
appearances  and  occultations,  and  the  periods  of  their  risings,  or  to  the 
^\^^  ^  decrease  of  the  moon,  to  the  cycles  of  the  sun,  to  the 
^vl^nf  »^*"fn»l  hemispheres,  or  to  the  river.'^  Plutaich  also 
C^  explanation  of  the  history  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  taken  from  the 
phsBnomena  of  ec\if^^:~Manners  and  Custom,,  vol.iv.  p.  371. 

in  U^^  '^^!^''^°^^\f  ^^^  angular  bearings  of  certain  passages 
sLSiifaS?^'"'^.^  *  relation  between  that  andlnt 

tS  eaS  o^^}^  P^'^^^^  ^^  *^  «^"-  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
towards  the UiL^^u  P^^^^^^s  is  built  accurately  with  its  faces 
descends  in  thp  ^u  f^?Pa«s.  From  the  north  face  a  passage 
^"  41'  to  thrhori^n  a>K- ^  "meridian  inclined  at  an  a^gle  of 
to  the  latitude  of  the  nl  ^P^'esnonds,  within  a  few  mmutes, 

mands  the  pole  an.?  «A-    •  ^     '."  ^*^^  words,  this  passage  com- 

earth.     This^can  scar^^^^^^^  l""  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  the  axis  of  the 

scarcely  have  been  accidental. 

With 
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With  regard  to  geometry,  Mr.  Kenrick  does  not  think  Hiat  it 
ever  advanced  much  beyond  land*surveying  (a  very  necessary 
department  of  knowledge  in  a  country  so  much  dependent  on 
agriculture),  but  such  as  it  was  he  supposes  the  priests  to  hare 
enjoyed  iiiie  monopoly  of  it    He  remark^ : — 

*  Nothing  remains  in  the  monuments  by  which  we  could  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  science  in  early  times;  but  the  belief  of  the  Greeks, 
that  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Pherecydes,  Ana^Jigoras,  and  Plato,  had 
derived  their  knowledge  of  mathematics  from  Egypt,  would  be  inex- 
plicable if  this  country  had  not  long  preceded  their  own  in  its  cultiva- 
tion/— Anc.  JEgypt^  voL  i.  p.  327. 

We  have  much  indirect  evidence  of  their  knowledge  of  chemistry 
in  the  diffisrent  objects  of  art  which  have  survived.  The  bright 
colours  that  have  stood  the  test  of  thousands  of  years,  might  well 
excite  envy  in  the  breast  of  a  modem  artist.  The  bronzes,  and 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  suggest  that  the  art  of  metallurgy  had 
risen  to  high  perfection.  Tlie  skill  displayed  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  casting  of  the  golden  ealf  was  less  wonderful  than  the  art 
possessed  by  Moses  of  administering  it  subsequently  as  a  potion 
to  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  worshipping  it.  '  Commen- 
tators,'"'  says  M.  Goguet,  '  have  been  much  perplexed  to  explain 
how  Moses  burnt  and  reduced  the  gold  to  powder.  Many  have 
offered  vain  and  improbable  conjed;ures,  but  an  experienced 
chemist  has  removed  every  difficulty  upon  the  subject,  and  has 
suggested  the  simple  process.  In  the  place  of  tartaric  acid,  which 
we  employ,  the  Hebrew  legislator  used  natron,  which  is  common 
in  the  East  What  follows  respecting  his  making  the  Israelites 
drink  this  powder,  proves  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  effect  of  the  operation.  He  wished  to  increase  the 
punishment  of  their  disobedience,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  suitable ;  for  gold,  reduced  and  made  into  a  draught  in  the 
manner  I  have  mentioned,  has  a  most  disagreeable  taste.' 

The  practice  of  medicine  was  distributed  among  the  members 
of  the  faculty,  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  in  a  way  not  dissimilar 
to  the  etiquette  observed  by  our  own  most  eminent  men.  Each 
took  his  own  special  branch.  There  were  no  general  practitioners, 
but  some  were  oculists,  some  dentists,  some  treated  diseases  of  the 
head,  some  of  the  bowels,  and  some  those  of  uncertain  seat. 
They  distinguished  between  physiology,  pathology,  pharmaceutics, 
and  surgery.  Unfortunately,  they  were  fettered  too  much  to 
make  much  progress  in  their  respective  branches.  Each  disease, 
with  its  remedies,  stood  on  record  in  the  ancient  books.  From 
the  precepts  therein  contained,  the  physician  was  not  allowed  to 

^  Gogoet;  Origwe  dea  Lota,  dts  Arts,  et  des  Sciences,  tome  ii.  Uvre  2,  chap.  iv. 
p.  145. 
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depart,  his  own  life  was  forfeited  if  he  Tentnred  to  do  so.  Hero- 
dotus makes  it  appear  that  the  people  must  almost  hare  1^  their 
medical  advisers  to  starve.  Assuming  that  ^the  stomach  was  the 
centre  of  sympathies,'  they  devoted  three  days  in  the  month  to 
the  correction  of  its  irregularities,  for  they  suppose,  remarks  this 
accurate  observer,  ^  that  all  diseases  to  which  men  are  subject  pro- 
ceed from  the  food  they  use.  And  indeed,  in  other  respects  the 
Egyptians,  next  to  the  Libyans,  are  the  most  healthy  people  in 
the  world.'** 

Mr.  Kenrick  devotes  his  second  volume  almost  entirely  to  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  dynastic  lists  of  Manetho.  This  portion  of 
the  work  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  betokens  very  great  accuracy 
of  research  on  the  part  of  die  learned  author.  The  events 
noticed  are,  however,  scattered  and  disconnected.  If  we  could 
determine  the  chronology  of  events  recorded  in  scripture,  the 
investigation  would  be  more  satisfactory.  The  very  names  of  the 
kings  with  whose  history  Abraham,  and  Joseph,  and  Moses,  were 
successively  connected,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Twenty-one  of 
these  dynasties  pass  before  we  reach  a  point  of  anything  like 
certainty.     Mr.  K.  says: — 

*The  earliest  event  in  Egyptian  history  which  can  be  connected 
with  a  known  date  in  that  of  any  other  country,  is  the  invasion  of 
Judea  by  Shishak,  or  Sheshonk,  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam.  As  the 
chronology  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  is  in  this  i^e  definite  and  authentic, 
we  are  able  to  fix  the  reign  of  Sheshonk  in  years  before  the  Christian 
era.°  But  this  does  not  enable  us  to  carry  backward  an  exact  chrono- 
logy through  all  the  reigns  of  his  predecessors,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty and  interruption  of  the  successions,  both  in  the  MSS.  and  in  the 
monuments ;  and  in  the  previous  part  of  the  Jewish  history,  the  sove- 
reigns of  Egypt  are  only  mentioned  by  the  common  name  of  Pharaoh, 
which  would  not  suffice  for  their  identification,  even  if  the  Jewish 
chronology  itself  were  in  early  ages  certain.' — Ancient  Egypt^  vol.  ii. 
p.  109. 

^  It  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be  here  devoted  to  the 
inquiry,  if  we  were  to  pursue  the  complexities  of  the  chrono- 
logy of  these  dynasties.  Egyptian  history  is  at  best  fragmentary, 
and  any  attempt  to  render  the  accounts  consistent  and  continuous 

n  Herodotus,  ii.  77. 

°  Dr.  Ha-wks's  Monuments  of  Egypt j  p.  246,  gives  an  interestiDg  engraving  of  a 
tablet  copied  from  the  sculptures  found  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Karnak.  It 
represents  a  figure  of  a  captive,  apparently  of  Jewii^  features,  to  whom  is  attached 
an  oval  bearing  a  hieroglyphical  inscription,  which  luis  been  decyphered  Jxtdah 
melek  Kah,  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  king  who  caused  this  tablet  to  be 
erected  is  the  same  whose  tablet  is  translated,  *  Beloved  of  Amun  Sheshonk.' 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  series  of  tablets  commemorated  the  conquest  of 
Judea  by  Shishak,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Oironicles. 

would 
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would  be  not  unlike  an  endeavour  to  restore  the  city  of  Thebes,  or 
the  temple  of  Kamak,  to  the  exact  state  in  which  they  delighted 
the  eyes  of  the  Pharaohs.  But  this  does  not  disqualify  Egypt 
from  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  Our  Amencan 
friend,  Dr.  Hawks,  lias  laboriously  investigated  its  monuments, 
and  documents,  and  finds  much  tnat  establishes  the  vital  truth 
that  the  Pentateuch  is  an  accurate  history,  that  its  pretensions  are 
corroborated  by  independent  facts,  and  consequently,  that  the 
inspiration  to  which  it  lays  claim  must  be  conceded  to  it.  He 
does  not  bring  to  the  inquiry  that  species  of  German  criticism  that 
assumes  all  things  false  until  they  are  proved  true,  but,  whilst  he 
examines  every  objection  with  a  candid  impartiality,  he  clings  to 
the  Bible  as  a  book  he  knows  to  be  from  God,  and  rejoices  in 
every  new  fragment  of  evidence  which  is  vocal  with  the  exclama- 
tion, ^Let  God  be  true  and  every  man  a  liar.'  We  hope  that 
his  book  will  be  widely  circulated,  and  attentively  perused  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  from  the  new 
world  a  voice  relating  to  this  primal  country  of  the  old,  that  the 
inhabitant  of  a  land  which  is  necessarily  poor  in  ruins,  should 
direct  our  attention  to  one  that  reveals  antiquity  at  every  step. 
The  Bible,  indeed,  is  neither  Je'wish  nor  Egyptian,  neither  a  mere 
remnant  of  antiquity  nor  a  literary  novelty,  but  an  inspired  record, 
addressed  to  the  souls  of  men  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands. 

Dr.  H.  addresses  himself  to  the  specific  question  which  relates 
to  the  government  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  He 
refers  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  history  of  Joseph  we  meet 
with  the  declaration  that  '  every  shepherd  was  an  abomination  to 
the  Egyptians,*  whilst  in  the  days  of  Abraham  a  pastoral  calling 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in  disrepute.  He  refers  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  family  of  Jacob  were  compelled  in  consequence 
to  settle  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  Now  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth dynasties  of  Manetho  contain  the  names  of  an  intruding 
race  of  Hyksos,  or  shepherd-kings,  who  appear  to  have  conquered 
the  country,  and  settled  in  Lower  Egypt.  They  were  probably  a 
nomade  tribe,  or  assemblage  of  tribes,  who  treated  the  people 
with  oppression,  and  made  the  very  name  of  shepherd  an  *  abomi- 
nation '-  to  them.  Dr.  H.  legitimately  infers  that  this  Invasion 
took  place  at  some  period  intervening  between  the  visits  of  Abra- 
ham and  Joseph.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Pharaoh  who 
elevated  Joseph  to  be  his  vizier,  belonged  to  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  and  that  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  which  he  appropriated  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  some  of  the  Hyksos  race  may  have  been 

?ermitted  to  remain  after  their  expulsion  from  the  land  of  Egypt, 
f  these  shepherds  were  of  Phenician  origin,  a  theory  may  be 
framed  as  to  the  use  made  by  the  Israelites  of  a  phonetic  alphabet, 

differing 
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difierioff  so  completely  from  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptiaos, 
and  th5  would  be  corroborated  by  the  universal  tradition  tbat 
writiug  was  a  Pheuician  invention.  Dr.  Hawks  makes  it  wry 
clear  Siat  the  eastern  border  land  of  Egypt  was  as^gned  to  the 
Israelites ;  that  Goshen  was  in  fact  situated  near  the  Delta,  and 
on  the  bank  of  the  Nile  nearest  to  Palestine.  He  argues  also, 
that  the  royal  city  at  thai  time  was  probably  Tania,  (^  the  Zoan 
of  Scripture* 

*The  whole  Pentateuch/  be  says,  'shows  in  a  general  manner  that 
the  abode  of  royalty  then  was  somewhere  in  Lower  Egypt.  Taiu8,w 
Zoan,  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  i^pt,  for  it  was  there  in  Aba- 
ham'H  day,  and  was  then  of  some  note,  and  considered  as  a  sort  of 
standard  with  which  to  compare  other  cities ;  "  And  Hebron  was  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt."  When  Moses  performed  iis 
miracles  before  the  Pharaoh  who  refused  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  where 
was  the  residence  of  that  Pharaoh  ?  At  his  chief  city.  Where  vert 
the  miracles  wrought  ?  Let  the  Bible  answer,  «  Marvellous  things  aid 
he  in  the  sight  of  their  lathers,  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  field,  ol 
Zoan.' "  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12. 

Now  Mr.  Kendrick  regards  the  attempts  made  to  discover  who 

was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodns  as  all  but  hopeless.     It  does  not, 

however,  seem  imposrible  to  determine  the  dynasty  in  which  the 

various  events  took  place.     Although  a  single  name  is  given  w 

Scripture  for  the  monarch  who  persecuted  the  children  of  Israel, 

we   are   not  hindered   from  supposing   their   bondage  to  bave 

extended  over  several  reigns.     According  to  Horapollo  (hro  js 

the  Coptic  for  'king,*  whence  the  royal  serpent,  ^adiX/ffxos,  is 

called   Uraeus.     If  we  supply  the   affix   Ph  we   have  the  titte 

Ph'ouro,  or  Pharaoh,  which  was  common  to  a  long  series  of  the 

Egyptian  monarchs.    Dr.  Hawks  gives  an  engraved  copy  (p-  ^^ 

of  a  painting  found  at  Thebes  in  the  tomb  of  one  Roschere,  who 

was  sunerintendent  of  the  great  buildings  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes 

^n*   of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.     Men   are  employed,  some  m 

working  up  the  clay  with  an  instrument  resembling  the  Egyp*^ 

hoe,  others  in  carrying  loads  of  it  on  their  shoulders,  moulding  it 

into  bricks  and  transporting  them,  by  means  of  a  yoke  laid  across 

the  shoulders,  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  he  laid  outfordr/'J? 

m  the  sun.     The  physiognomy  and  colour  of  most  of  those  who 

nnL^"^  ^^gfged  show  them  to  be  foreigners,  and  their  m^^ 

Sr  il/         .  complexion  suggest  the  idea  that  they  are  h^ 

stand  hvw^IT  !?  ,^^3^e^«y   compulsory  ;    Egyptian    taskmaster 

StSri^^^^     ^^  '^^''  '^^^dB  ;  and  thouih  one  or  two  native 

hSe  been  ^?H?^  «^ong  them,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  tbej 

«^«en  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  their  crim^.P    Wi&fl^« 

»  See  AMciimt  J^^^^  ^i.  jj.  p,  ^^^ 
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remarks  that  more  bricks  of  the  reign  of  TbotbtEies  Iiave  beeo 
discovered  than  of  any  other.  It  is  true  that  Roschere's  raonn- 
ment  was  discovered  at  Thebes,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Goshen,  where  the  I^aelites  dwelt ;  but,  as  we  are  expressly  told 
that  they  were  ^  scattered  abroad  througboui  all  the  land  of  £gyp€ 
to  find  stubble  instead  of  straw,'  it  is  Quite  consistent  with  the 
facts  that  one  of  their  superintendents  should  have  resided  in  a 
separate  locality. 

If  we  make  due  allowance  for  all  difficulties  oi  detail  we  may 
thus  arrange  the  narrative  of  the  bondage  and  Exodus.  Let  ua 
suppose  the  Hyksos  dynasty  to  have  come  to  an  end,  and  the  last 
remains  of  their  tribes  driven  into  the  land  of  Goshen,  as  our  own 
forefathers  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Wales  and  ComwalL 
Iq  the  reign  of  one  of  the  latter  kings  of  this  native  dynasty^ 
Joseph  comes  to  Egypt  He  found  favour  with  a  monarch  who  was 
essentially  Egyptian  in  his  mode  of  government  and  domestic  habits. 
The  native  gods  are  in  high  honour;  Joseph  himself  receives 
an  Egyptian  name,  he  marries  the  daughter  of  the  chief  priest  of 
Re  at  Heliopolis ;  the  lands  of  the  priests  alone  escape  forfeiture 
to  the  crown  in  the  famine.  He  is  invested  with  the  insignia  of 
office  with  the  same  ceremonies  which  were  practised  at  the  court 
of  Setei  Menephthali.  The  king  has  a  splendid  retinue  \  a  chief 
captain  of  the  guard,  a  chief  butler  and  diief  baker,  magicians 
and  wise  men.  Whilst  enjoying  the  post  of  vizier,  Joseph  re- 
ceives a  visit  from  his  brethren,  who  are  unconscious  before  whom 
they  bowed  the  knee*  When  they  eat,  it  is  at  a  separate  taUe 
from  the  natives  of  the  country.  The  language  is  moreovar  unin- 
telligible. At  length  the  whole  family  is  settled  in  the  land.  A 
special  grant  is  made  to  them ;  and,  although  the  conditions  of 
tenure  are  not  specified  in  Scripture,  it  is  likely  enough  that  they 
were  required  to  graze  cattle  and  labour  in  the  field,  or  at  least 
to  share  the  produce  of  their  territory  with  the  nation  who  protected 
them.  Under  the  dynasty  to  whicn  the  Pharaoh  belonged  who 
made  the  grant,  it  is  probable  they  were  happily  situated,  and 
found  abundant  sustenance  for  their  rapidly  increasing  numbers. 
But  the  Mempbitic  dynasty  was  displaced,  another  dynasty  suc- 
ceeded, ^  a  new  king  arose,  which  knew  not  Joseph.'  It  was  easy 
for  this^  new  Pharaoh  to  rescind  the  engagements  of  his  prede- 
cessors while  he  imposed  additional  burdens  on  those  who  had 
paid  tribute.  It  was  pretended  that  the  Hebrews  who  had  in- 
creased in  numbers  were  becoming  dangerous  to  the  state  :  parti- 
cularly as  they  lived  on  the  side  next  to  the  nomade  tribes,  with 
whom  they  might  make  alliances,  and  more  especially  as  the 
descendants  of  the  Hyksos  were  some:  of  them  remaining  in 

Goshen, 
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Gofihen,  and  others  had  withdrawn  only  to  Palestine.  Hence  the 
necessity  real  or  supposed,  for  erecting  military  magazines  or 
garrisons  (treasure-cities,  woXeif  ^x^P*^9  Exod.  i.  11,  LXX.  ver- 
sion) on  the  Asiatic  frontier.  By  emplojdng  them  to  build 
Raamses  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley  of  Goshen,  and  Pithom 
at  the  western,  a  barrier  was  provided  against  future  invasions, 
and  the  children  of  Israel  were  kept  in  subjection. 

How  long  this  severe  bondage  lasted  we  know  not.  Omittbg 
seven  reigns  from  the  list  recorded  on  the  tablet  of  Abydos,  we 
come  to  Kameses  HI.,  in  whose  reign  the  tablet  itself  was  erected. 
He  was  the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus,  and  signalised  himself  beyond 
all  other  monarchs  of  liis  race,  no  less  by  the  wide  extent  of  his 
conquests  than  by  the  splendour  of  his  buildings.  At  Mitrahenny 
a  colossal  statue  still  exists,  forty  eight  feet  in  height,  bearing  his 
titular  shield.  It  is  also  supposed  that  the  great  Sphinx  at  Gizeh 
bears  his  features,  and  was  erected  as  a  memorial  of  bis  victories. 
It  would  be  straining  evidence  to  assert  positively  that  Rameses 
the  Great  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  But  it  would  appear 
that  his  reign  approximated  to  that  event  in  point  of  time,  and  if 
so  we  establish  a  most  valuable  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  deliverance  of  an  unarmed  race  of  captives,  that  they  escaped 
the  hands  of  their  oppressors  carrying  their  gold  and  silver  and 
jewels  away  with  them  at  the  very  time  that  the  resources  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy  in  wealth,  power,  and  military  prowess  bad 
reacned  their  most  splendid  elevation.  The  enemy  said,  *  I  will 
pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I  will  divide  the  spoil ;  my  lust  shall  be 
satisfied  upon  them ;  I  will  draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall  de- 
stroy them.  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the  sea  covered 
them  ;  they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters.  Who  is  like  xmto 
thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods  ?  Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in 
holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  ?  Thou  stretchedst  out 
thy  right  hand,  the  earth  swallowed  them.  Thou  in  thy  mercy 
hast  led  forth  the  people  which  thou  hast  redeemed ;  thou  hast 
guided  them  in  thy  strength  unto  thy  holy  habitation '  (Exod.  xv. 
9—13). 

In  tracing  the  career  of  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  in 
connection  with  Egyptian  history,  as  well  as  manners  and  customs, 
it  might  seem  that  the  connection  would  cease  when  the  Bed  Sea 
is  crossed,  and  that  the  Scripture  narrative  can  derive  no  new 
elucidation  in  matters  subsequent  to  that  event.  Dr.  Hawks  has, 
however,  very  ingeniously  established  an  important  link,  and  one 
which  brings  to  view  many  '  undesigned  coincidences '  between  the 
minute  features  of  the  Mosaic  account  and  what  might  have  been 
expected  when  the  circumstances  are  fully  considered.     It  may 

tHJ 
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be  embodied  in  the  proposition  which  we  subjoin.  The  long  re- 
sidence of  the  family  of  Israel  in  Egypt  having  assimilated  their 
manners  and  customs  to  those  of  the  country  in  which  they  had 
dwelt,  that  resemblance  must  have  continued  more  or  less  during 
their  wanderings.  This  will  readily  be  admitted  to  a  partisd 
extent,  but  few  will  realize  at  first  how  completely  this  influence 
must  have  exerted  itself.  If  we  look  at  the  third  generation  of 
any  foreign  refugees  in  a  modem  country,  we  shall  find  but 
little  of  the  fatherland  remaining  in  their  recollection.  They 
may  possibly  speak  its  language,  or  the  language  of  their  adopted 
country  may  be  tinged  with  a  foreign  accent.  The  sixth  or 
seventh  generation  will  retain  only  the  foreign  surname.  Every 
other  trace  will  have  vanished.  It  may  be  alleged,  perhaps,  that 
the  very  descendants  of  the  Egyptian  captives  are  examples  of 
the  reverse  of  this.  But  the  Jews  of  the  present  day  have  his- 
torical traditions  as  well  as  a  'religious  ritual  far  more  distinct 
than  the  Israelites  at  the  time  we  speak  of.  The  captives,  as 
they  plied  their  tasks,  had  but  a  dim  recollection  of  the  promises 
made  to  their  fathers,  and  even  after  their  deliverance  had  taken 
place,  constantly  preferred  the  recollection  of  Egyptian  comforts 
to  the  anticipation  of  the  glories  of  the  land  of  promise.  Moses 
well  knew  that  the  very  name  of  Jehovah  would  be  strange  to 
them.  He  was  instructed,  therefore,  to  say  that  I  AM  (the  self- 
existent  One)  had  sent  him  unto  them.  What  indeed  could 
there  be  amongst  them  that  was  not  Egyptian  ?  They  had  tilled 
the  soil  of  Egypt,  eaten  its  food,  an3  worn  its  garments.  Moses 
was  learned  in  its  wisdom,  and  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  were  prac- 
tised in  its  arts.  What  were  their  conceptions  of  divine  worship  ? 
Certainly  they  had  not  learned  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  In  no  dispensation  antecedent  to  the  Incarnation  was 
worship  purely  spiritual  oflered.  It  was  always  more  or  less 
ceremonial,  and  the  IHvine  presence  was  manifested  by  external 
symbol.  The  Levitical  ordinances  abounded  in  forms;  and  as 
they  were  instituted  immediately  after  the  Exodus,  we  may 
readily  conceive  that  they  would  be  intelligible  to  the  people  only 
so  far  as  they  corresponded  to  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
witness.  We  may  bear  in  mind  that  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
all  heathen  nations  retain,  though  in  a  corrupt  foim,  many  of  the 
features  of  primitive  worship,  of  which  the  sacrifice  of  animals  is 
an  obvious  illustration.  Egypt  was  more  likely  than  most  other 
countries  to  perpetuate  the  traditions  which  a  son  of  Noah  had 
introduced.  Hence  it  may  not  be  too  bold  an  assertion  to  lay 
down,  that  much  of  the  Levitical  ritual,  excepting  of  course  those 
parts  of  it  which  werei  based  on  their  recent  experience  of  mira-» 
culous  interposition,  was  a  selection  of  certain  features  of  Egyptian 
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wonhip  purified  of  ita  superstitions,  and  applied  to  the  semce  of 
the  true  Grod. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  perfection  to  which  the 
Egyptians  had  hrought  several  arts.  It  will  he  readily  observed 
how  these  arts  were  made  available  in  the  constructioa  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  weaving  and  embroidery  of  priestly  garments,  the 
moulding  of  the  cherubim,  the  overlaying  of  the  ark  with  gold, 
the  charing  and  embosring  of  the  golden  candlesticks.  We  may 
turn,  however,  to  the  correspondence  of  Leritical  ordinances  to 
Egyptian  customs. 

We  will  extract  from  Dr.  Hawks'  valuable  chapter  on  this 
subject 

The  Hebrew  priests  ministered  at  the  altar  and  in  the  holy 
place  with  covered  heads  and  naked  feet,  so  did  the  priests  of 
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ley  were  required  to  be  scrupulously  clean ;  bathing  daily 
before  they  commenced  their  ministrations.  Such  was  the  rule 
also  in  Egypt. 

All  the  priestly  garments  were  to  be  of  linen.  Hie  priests 
wore  the  ephodj  encircled  by  a  rich  embroidered  girdle.  The 
breast-plate  was  another  part  of  the  priest  s  official  dress.  It  bore 
twelve  jewels,  on  each  of  which  was  engraved  the  name  of  one  of 
the  tribes.  This,  while  it  adopted  an  Egyptian  custom,  corrected 
Egyptian  idolatry ;  for,  on  the  breast-plate  of  the  Egyptian  priest 
was  worn  an  idolatrous  symbol,  most  commonly  tiie  winged 
scarabaeus,  the  emblem  of  the  sun.  (All  these  Dr.  H.  shows 
correspond  to  the  Egyptian  practice.)  The  Urim  and  Thummim 
— ^In  the  Septuagint  SiiXftitris  xai  aX'n&eia^.  The  words  mean  light, 
tnUkj  or  putice  ;  and  they  were  used  to  indicate  the  breast-plate 
which  Aaron  wore  at  certain  times,  on  occasions  connected  with  giv- 
ing judgments.  Wilkinson  thus  writes  concerning  the  Egyptians : 
*  When  a  case  was  brought  for  trial  it  was  customary  for  the 
arch-judge  to  put  a  golden  chain  around  his  neck,  to  which  was 
suspended  a  small  figure  of  Truth,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.  This  was  in  fact  a  representation  of  the  goddess  who  was 
worshipped  under  the  double  character  of  Truth  and  Justice,  and 
whose  name  Thmei  (the  Coptic  name  of  justice  or  truth,  hence 
the  &6/xiy  of  the  Greeks)  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  Thummim^  a  word  implying  Truth.'  The  Egyptians 
were  accustomed  to  put  inscriptions  on  their  houses,  bom  inside 
and  out.  From  this  circumstance  the  Jews  were  prepared  for 
the  command  which  bade  tbem  write  the  words  of  their  law  upon 
their  door-posts  and  their  gates.  When  they  made  the  ark,  the 
size  of  it  was  particularly  given.  It  is  precisely  the  size  of  an 
ark  carried  after  the  statue  of  the  god  Chem,  in  a  painting  of 

the 
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the  time  of  Rameses  III.  The  Egjrptians  carried  an  ark  or 
shrine  in  procession,  and  their  mode  of  doing  so  was  that  adopted 
by  the  Hebrews.* 

We  might  carry  on  this  investigation  at  much  greater  length, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  establish  the  fact  that  Egypt  by  its 
monuments  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  We  have 
already  remarked  that  that  wondrous  land  is  rich  in  its  remains. 
The  past  is  written  on  the  present,  and  modem  students  have 
eagerly  inquired  what  message  the  ancients  have  transmitted  ? 
Egypt  has  been  minutely  searched,  and  not  always  by  hands 
friendly  to  the  truth  of  God.  If  the  tablet  could  have  been  dis- 
interred that  would  have  convicted  Moses  of  imposture,  many  of 
these  men  would  have  eagerly  displayed  it  before  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  But  their  efforts  have  led  to  an  opposite  result.  In- 
cidental testimony  has  abounded,  and  the  scattered  confirmations 
t)f  the  truth  have  been  most  convincing.  We  have  only  to  wait 
with  patience  to  see  how  the  dynastic  lists  will  be  ultimately 
cleared  from  doubt  and  fable,  and  we  shall  then  be  only  the  more 
confirmed  in  the  behef  that  no  weapon  brought  against  the  Scrip- 
tures will  prosper,  but  rather  that  it  will  be  found  to  establi^ 
and  not  to  destroy.  Prophecy  has  long  been  known  to  have  been 
minutely  fulfilled  in  reference  to  Egypt.  The  desolation  of 
Ethiopia  above  Syene,  even  the  cessation  of  the  ^paper-reeds  by 
the  brooks,' the  roreign  government,  the  'removal  of  the  gods,* 
are  all  indications  that  God  has  not  spoken  in  vain.  Egypt  has 
yet  to  take  its  place  among  the  nations ;  it  will  yet  take  a  pro- 
minent part  ere  the  '  way  of  the  kings  of  the  east  is  prepared.'  It 
has  not  been  cast  altogether  into  oblivion.  Like  its  imperishable 
structures,  the  recollections  of  the  past  are  not  eflaoed.  We 
believe  that  Providence  still  watches  over  that  land.  Let  us 
patiently  abide  the  issue.  C.  D. 

.-  -   -  ■         _     _  ■ . ■__     ■     T^n-- ~  ^ ~    \  --* —  "* ^-^ ^  -^  ■'-^  "        ■    — ^— _— ^^^— ^— ^^^^ 

*  Monuments  <f  Egypt,  pp.  237,  238. 
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ON  THE  WORDS  WHICH  PAUL  HEARD  IN  PARADISE.* 

l_Tnnslated  firom  the  Obskstation bs  Sacum  of  Campegius  Vitringa 

the  Elder.] 

« 

Arffument. 

It  18  inquired  carefully  ii?hat  we  must  understand  by  ra  ippnTu 
^liMTOk  a  ouK  ff^ov  dvOptuTmt  XaXiJtf'ai,  which  were  heard  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  Paradise  (2  Cor.  xii.  4).  Moreover,  the  intei^ 
pretation  is  rejected  which  makes  the  words  heard  by  Paul  un- 
sp&ahabley  and  impossible  to  be  uttered  by  him.  It  is  maintained, 
on',the  other  hand,  that  Paul  heard  in  heaven  words  not  unspeak- 
abU  indeed,  but  not  spoken  hitherto,  and  to  be  told  to  no  man. 
Cameron,^  as  defender  of  this  exposition,  is  often  commended ; 
and^the  true  signification  of  the  Greek  word  ipfmros  is  illustrated 
by  various  examples.  Further,  it  is  sought  whether  we  can 
assign  by  conjecture  the  nature  of  the  words  and  truths  heard  by 
Paul  in  the  highest  heaven. 

2  Corinth,  xii.  1—4. — Kav^dtr^ai  dti  oh  trvpu^pet  fwi'  iXevtrofiai  yap 
dc  wraalaQ  Koi  iiroicaXv^ccc  Kvpiov.  olia  AvOpwiroy  kv  X.pi(rr^  npo  krUy 
^Korttraapvyj  ctrc  iv  aw^arc,  ovK  olda,  clrc  Iktoc  tov  trinfiaTOQ^  ovk 
oldct,  6  Gco^c  oKey^  kpTayivra  tov  toiovtov  ca>c  rplrov  ovpavov.  koX 
oBo  rbv  Toiovrov  6,y$pu»irovy  elrt  kv  aiatpLari  circ  ktcrbg  tov  aotfJLUTOQj  ovk 
oiBoj  6  Qede  oJ^ev^  on  fipirayri  £4c  tov  wapaBeLaov^  Koi  ^Kovaev  appijra 
pflfMTQf  &  oifK  k^bv  avOptinrf  XaX^vai. 

The  very  learned  Cameron  has  indeed  anticipated  some  of 
those  remarks  which  I  think  of  bringing  forward  for  the  expo- 
sition of  the  appvir»  prtfAMrAj  unsaid  words,  heard  by  Paul  in 
Paradise.  Instead,  however,  of  his  diligence  checking  my  efforts, 
it  has  rather  urg^  them  on.  Let  us  then  essay  the  matter. 
These  are  Paul's  words  touching  himself  caught  up  into  Paradise 
(2  Cor.  xii.  4)  ;  xal  fSxoi/aev  appnrx  p4\yiaroLj  a  ovk  I^ov   avO^d^o; 

The  term  fmtJLa,  in  the  New  Testament  writings,  usually  means 

*  This  dissertation,  on  a  subject  of  high  and  curious  interest,  is  an  exoellent 
specimen  of  the  learned  and  exhaustive  manner  in  which  the  elder  Vitringa  treated 
whatever  subjects  engaged  his  attention.  It  was  part  of  an  original  plan  to  repro- 
duce in  Enfflish  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the  treatises  furnished  by  the 
profound  scholars  and  able  divines  of  a  former  age,  who  are  now  but  little  heeded 
in  this  country ;  and  the  present  article  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  this 
intention  has  not  been  abandoned. — Edit.  J.  S.  L. 

^  John  Cameron  died  at  Montauban,  1625.— Tb. 

word^ 
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word^  or  thing;  answering  in  both  senses  to  the  Hebrew  ^y% 
which  is  used  both  for  thiry  and  word  (see  examples  in  Vorstius).® 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  of  these  senses  ought  here  to  be 
chosen :  for  Paul  says  that  he  '  heard '  certain  piitxara.  But  it  is 
clear  that  hearing  must  be  understood  of  toords,  not  of  things^  as 
Calvin  has  already  rightly  said. 

But  the  words  which  ^aul  heard  in  Paradise  are  said  to  be 
appv\ra^  which  seems  capable  of  admitting  a  threefold  signification. 


X( 


0  appYivov  is  commonly  said  to  denote, — 1.  What  has  not  been 
said  hitherto ;  2.  What  must  not  be  said  ;  3.  What  caimot  be 
said  or  explained.  Cameron,  however,  who  had  a  surpassing 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  denied  that  this  word  is  ever 
used  in  the  last  signification.  Let  us  hear  him : — *  Certainly/ 
he  says,  *  apfmrov^  in  the  Greek  tongue,  signifies  two  things  only, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  \jo  wit,  what  is  not  said, 
or  what  must  not  be  said.  But  that  that  is  called  ipfmrov  which 
can  in  no  way  be  exprest  in  any^  tongue,  can  scarcely  be  granted 
by  those  whose  ears  are  accustomed  to  the  Greek  idiom.'  This, 
however,  which  is  denied  by  Cameron,  is  very  generally  allowed 
by  great  scholars,  who  render  to  ippfiroM  by  unspeakable.  So 
Valla,  Vatable,  Beza^  and  the  Dutch.  These  are  Beza's  words : 
*  Unspeakable,  app^ra,  that  is,  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
speech  to  any  man ;  as  Aphrodiseus^  speaks  of  appnrovs  iSio" 
T^ras",  properties  which  are  called  hidden,  and  the  principle  of 
which  cannot  be  perceived,  and  much  less  explained.*  This 
example,  as  proof  of  this  signification  of  the  word,  I  see  is  pro- 
duced also  by  Stephens  and  by  Constantine.'  But  certain  iSic- 
vnrBfy  qualities,  may  be  called  ippv^roi,  secret  or  hidden ;  not  that 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  them,  but  that  they  have  not  hitherto 
been  explained.  We  are  unwilling,  however,  that  this  our  dis- 
cussion should  be  merely  one  of  words.  Let  be ;  let  to  ippratut 
mean,  that  which  cannot  he  exprest  hy  speech.  We  ask  whether 
this  signification  of  the  word  suits  this  passage.  Very  many 
learned  interpreters  have  so  thought.  Let  us  see  whether  they 
have  thought  soundly  and  aright. 

i.  If  by  ra,  Sipfmret  pym^atra  We  should  understand  unspeakable 
wordsy  then  Paul  would  seem  to  contradict  himself.  For  he  says 
that  he  himself  has  heard  those  piifj^ara  which  he  calls  appnra^ 
That,  however,  which  Paul  heard,  was  certainly  pronounced  and 
uttered  by  speech.     But  how  can  what  was  really  said,  and  Paul 

e  Phil  Sac,  1.  i.  c,  ii.  p.  27,  28. 

^  Alexander  Aphrodiseus,  or  Aphrodisiensis,  of  Aphrodisias  in  Caria,  one  of  th« 
earliest  Greek  commentatora  on  Aristotle,  flourishing  |n  the  end  of  the  second  and 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century. — Tr. 

*  Robert  0>nstantine,  aathor  of  Lexicon  Gneco-Latinumf  1592. — Tr, 

heard 
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heard  spoken,  be  called  a^^rov,  unspeakable  ?  ii.  K  these  words 
were  absolutely  in  this  sense  unspeakable,  why  does  Paul  add  a  ovti 
•|oy  dvOp^tf  XaXvo'at  f  For  if  appfirw  means  theU  which  no  one 
can  speakj  tiien,  surely,  Paul  either  needed  sot  to  add  that  these 
words  were  not  lawful  to  utter  (for  what  cannot  be  done  is  in 
Tain  forbidden),  or,  at  least,  directly  lessened  and  weakened 
thereby  the  emphasis  of  the  former  word.  For  that  something  is 
not  lawful  to  doy  is  sayinff  less  than  that  it  camtot  be  done.  The 
celebrated  Cooceius,  considering  these  two  difficulties,  has  indeed 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  words  which  Paul  heard  are  not 
absolutely  called  ip^ra^  unspeakable,  but  are  so  called  only  in 
relation  to  him  who  heard  them.  This  he  so  explains  afterwards 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  differ  very  much  from  him. 

I  would  urge  this  a  little  more  closely,  and  show  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  this  mterpretation  is  not  to  be  slighted.  That  certain 
finfMCTa^  words,  are  called  ap^ra,  unspeakable,  may  be  undeiv 
stood,  either  with  relation  to  the  words  or  phrases  to  be  uttered, 
or  to  the  things  that  are  exprest  by  those  words,  phrases,  or  sen- 
tences. A  certain  word  may  be  called  unspeakable  when  there 
is  such  an  arrangement  of  vowels  and  consonants  therein,  that  the 
movement  proper  for  uttering  it  cannot  be  produced  in  the  mouth, 
in  which  sense  Pliny'  has  called  certain  words  unspeakable.  But 
the  piifjLarat  which  Paul  heard  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  un- 
speakable in  this  sense,  since  Paul  heard  them  spoken,  as  has 
already  been  said.  It  remains  then  that  these  pvif^aror  are  called 
ai^TOj  unspeakable,  by  reason  of  tlie  things  contained  therein. 
That  is  to  sav,  the  things  declared  to  Paul  were  so  exceedingly 
sublime  that  tney  cannot  be  conceived  and  apprehended  witli  dis- 
tinctness by  the  mind  of  man,  and  hence  cannot  be  well  exprest  by 
human  speech,  not  even  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Thus  most  inter- 
preters might  wish  to  have  the  sense  of  this  passage  expoup^ed. 
And  it  also  fell  out  when  I  was  leaning  this  way,  that  as  I  com" 
pared  this  saying  of  Paul  with  the  style  of  Maimonides,  in  his 
treatise  de  Fundamentis  Legis^  I  found  .that  Maimonides  had 
treated  of  the  absolute  simplicity  of  God,  in  connection  with  which 

is  the  following  3^3  vh\  ritxh  jTKn  vh\  noK^  nai  ra  \*^  nr  nmi 

inn  hv  \y*':irh  DIKH  —  moreover  this  thing  (word)  cannot  be 
spoken  by  the  mouth,  nor  heard  by  the  ears,  nor  clearly  known 
by  the  mind  of  man.  ITie  phrase  \yo^  nan  HD  pK  nm  might 
seem  to  be  one  and  the  same  with  p'^fAara  oiplmra,  in  our  pas- 
sage. Thus  prit^ara.  oippnra  would  be  piniAar^y  words,  'prspl  rov 
apfmrov  tou  0fioy,  spoken  touching  that  in  God  which  is  to  us 


'■  Hist.  Nttt^  1.  xxviii.  c.  ii. 

incomprehensible 
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incomprehensible  and  unspeakable,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Clement  of  Alexandria  has  expressed  himself  respecting  this 
sul^ect. 

But  this  interpretation  has  its  inconveniences.  First.  If  the 
things  unfolded  to  Paul  were  not  very  clearly  perceived  and 
understood  by  him,  and  indeed  could  not  be  perceived  by  himself 
and  others,  it  seems  meaningless  to  add  a,  ovm  s^ov  dv&pdfffco  \oL'kr,(Tat, 
For  when  he  says  it  is  not  lawful,  XaXeTv,  to  speak  or  utter  them, 
he  quite  seems  to  imply  that  it  is  possible  to  utter  them.  I  sup- 
pose lawful  and  unlawfid  are  said  of  things  which  are  in  our 
power.  Secondly.  Granting  that  sense  of  these  words,  it  is  not 
very  manifest  what  may  have  been  the  peculiar  privilege  of  Paul 
beyond  other  believers  when  he  was  caught  up  into  heaven.  Yet 
who  can  doubt  that  it  was  very  great?  Shall  we  say  that  the 
})eculiar  fevour  vouchsafed  to  Paul  was  to  hear  either  Christ  or 
the  angels  discoursing  of  things  which  he  was  far  from  compassing, 
and  which  no  mortal  can  compass  ?  Indeed,  even  to  us  on  this 
earth,  truths  are  unfolded  of  such  a  kind  that  our  minds  cannot 
comprehend  all  their  measure  and  amount.  Therefore  what 
happened  to  Paul  in  heaven  amounts  to  nothing  for  which  he 
could  boast  beyond  ourselves.  Thirdly.  Even  if  we  suppose  that 
Paul  heard  in  heaven  discoin*ses  touching  things  which  it  was  not 
given  him  fully  to  understand,  yet  we  cannot  think  that  Paul 
compassed  absolutely  nothing  of  those  things.  We  cannot  but 
believe,  nor  can  it  be,  but  that  God,  when  he  would  unfold  to 
Paul  certain  truths,  laid  them  out  clearly  and  manifestly  enough. 
Had  He  been  imwilling  thus  to  act,  why  bestow  so  remarkable  a 
favour  on  Paul  ?  Neither  can  we  doubt  of  this,  that  Paul  com- 
prehended in  his  own  mind  somewhat,  at  the  least,  of  that  which 
was  said  clearly  to  himself  But,  indeed,  if  we  would  suppose 
that  truths  were  unfolded  to  Paul,  which  in  all  their  measure  he 
could  not  comprehend  by  his  own  reason,  yet  he  knew  and  was  in 
a  position  to  know  ro  oriS^  (the  matter  of  fact)  of  that  revelation. 
He  knew  what  was  to  iJ^roxei/xevov^  (the  subject)  of  that  revelation, 
and  what  was  predicated  thereof.  But  if  Paul  understood  that, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  of,  he  could  not  call  it  absolutely  piht^ara, 
apfmra,  unspeakable  words.  For  he  knew  what  may  have  been 
said  to  him,  and  what  was  said  he  could  surely  tell  again  to  others* 
The  man  who  discourses  to  me  of  the  eternity,  the  omnipresence, 
the  necessary  existence  of  God,  speaks  of  truths  which  1  do  not 
— — — i — -, ■■  ■   ■  -     ' 

8  Zrirovfi€v  8i  rirrcLpar  rh  Urt,  rh  Stort,  ct  ^crri,  rl  4<mv.  "Oreuf  fxhy  yip,  irir^pop 
T^c^r^c,  (jrf&fk&ft  cis  aptdfthy  Btyres'  oXov  xortftov  iicXtiwti  6  fj/uos,  1^  oi ;  rhtn 
fyrovfiev.    Aristot.  AnalyL  Post.,  ii.  1. — Tr. 

*>  Td  v7roKtlfi€voy,  the  subject  of  a  proposition : — the  predicate,  rh  Karjiyopoifievoy, 
V.  Aristot.  Caiegor,9  2,  3. — Tb. 

fully 
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fully  compass.  What,  however,  is  said  clearly  to  me  touching 
those  truths,  although  I  do  not  altogether  compass,  I  can  rehearse 
to  others.  Wherefore,  even  though  we  suppose  that  the  highest 
mysteries  of  the  Divine  essence  were  dealt  with  before  Paul  in 
heaven,  yet  Paul  could  declare  to  the  churches  the  matter  which 
was  treated  of  in  that  school  of  heaven,  what  was  explained  touch- 
ing it,  what  the  manner  and  what  the  order  of  explanation,  what 
he  understood  of  that  exposition.  Whatsoever  has  been  said 
before  me,  even  on  any  subject,  surely  it  belongs  thereto  that  it 
can  be  repeated  by  me  in  rehearsal,  and  hence  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  in  this  sense  it  should  be  so  fitly  called  unspeak- 
able or  unsayable.  Fourthly.  That  Paul  in  heaven  learnt 
remarkable  truths,  and  compassed  them  well  enough,  seems  quite 
manifest  from  ver.  7,  where  he  speaks  Trspi  rif  vvsp0oK%s  raJv 
diroKoXir^Bci/yy  of  the  abundance  of  the  revelations  made  to  him. 
Paul  does  not  say  merely  that  there  happened  to  him  avoxaXzA)/(r, 
revelation,  but  awoxaXw^/eif,  revelations.  But  of  what  kind  ?  Of 
things  unperceived  ?  Surely  the  word  agrox<zXi;v|/if  properly 
signifies  a  clear  manifestation  and  unfolding  of  truth.  It  is  true 
that  of  yore  certain  things  were  sometimes  revealed  to  the  pro- 
phets which  they  did  not  at  that  time  fully  understand.  Yet  they 
were  such  as  God  willed  should  be  at  some  time  understood. 
For,  as  God  does  nothing,  he  likewise  reveals  nothing  in  vain. 
But  He  would  reveal  in  vain  if  what  He  reveals  were  not  under- 
stood by  men.  He  had  therefore  revealed  in  vain  certain  things 
to  the  prophets  of  bygone  times,  had  He  not  willed  that  they 
should  be  understood  by  the  Church  of  following  times.  Apply 
this  to  the  question  in  nand.  If  anything  was  revealed  to  Paid 
which  he  did  not  compass,  it  is  not  manifest  what  was  the  fruit  of 
that  revelation.  For  thus  there  was  no  revelation  made  to  Paul 
such  as  he  could  set  forth  in  writing  to  be  understood  by  the 
Church  of  the  following  age.  But  it  was  made  for  Paul's  sake 
nlone,  that  he  might  thence  gather  some  fruit  But  what  fruit 
could  he  gather  from  the  mere  general  understanding  that  dis- 
courses were  holden  in  heaven  touching  deep  mysteries  which  he 
comprehended  not  ?  Besides  that,  the  prophetic  revelations  were 
of  quite  another  kind  than  the  teachings  which  a  man  receives  by 
the  distinguished  favour  of  God.  Some  prophet  may  be  caught 
away  by  the  Spirit  to  utter  words  which  he  does  not  understand, 
and  bears  in  such  case  the  character  of  an  organ ;  but  for  them 
whom  God  treats  as  disciples  taught  by  Himself,  it  behoves  that 
He  lay  out  the  truth  according  to  their  apprehension,  in  such  a  way 
that  their  minds  may  be  able  to  embrace  it.  Paul  speaks  besides 
of  the  abundance  of  the  revelations^  and  of  a  thorn  Jixt  in  his  fleshy 
lest  he  should  thereby  be  exalted  above  measure.     If  Paul  in  this 
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ravishment  into  heayen  had  not  learnt  more  plainly  some  certain 
truths,  which  were  not  known  also  by  others  of  the  flock,  be- 
lievers and  teachers,  there  was  the  less  cause  for  pride,  the  less 
matter  of  temptation.  For  the  ravishment  into  heaven,  diough  in 
itself  a  great  favour,  must  be  regarded  as  less  by  far,  if  considered 
apart  from  the  revelation  made  there  to  Paul  as  a  distinguished 
friend  of  the  Lord  Christ,  touching  certain  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  which. neither  had  been  imparted  hitherto,  nor 
vrere  to  be  imparted  to  others  on  this  earth.  Fifthly.  Had  Paul 
wished  to  say  that  he  heard  in  heaven  discourses  touching  some 
properties  and  mysteries  of  the  Divine  essence,  which  were  such 
as  he  could  not  himself  fully  perceive  and  set  forth,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  have  exprest  that  by  /77)/xar<x  ipjmra^  un^ 
speakable  words ;  for  that  does  not  seem  quite  the  phrase  to  be 
used  here.  The  unspeakable  words,  indeed,  are  words  touching 
things  which  cannot  be  understood,  and  which  also  therefore  can- 
not be  exprest  by  speech  I  Why  not  rather  have  said  that  he 
heard  in  heaven  axaraKnTrra^  (incomprehensible  (words)  ),  or 
dvitpiKTa  (  (words)  beyond  reach)  ?  An  affection,  a  power,  a  deed, 
or  what  other  thing  soever  it  be  which  hovers  so  large  in  our  con- 
ception, that  we  can  hardly  fashion  words  to  equal  the  conception 
thereof,  may  sometimes  be  said  to  be  apfmrov.  Thus  poets  have 
spoken  of  unuteerable  griefs  unutterable  love^  unutterable  deed,  un* 
utterable  punishment ;  but  it  seems  to  me  different  and  harsher  by 
far  that  pvifji^  word,  should  be  called  unutterable  or  unspeak- 
able. Surely  that  is  not  equally  fitting  to  be  said  irepl  rov 
pyifjiarofy  of  word,  less  still  of  dogmas  and  doctrinal  notions,  which 
can  be  clearly  and  distinctly  delivered  and  set  forth,  at  least  so  it 
seems  to  me. 

For  the  rest,  as  the  words  heard  by  Paul  are  not  very  fitly 
called  unspeakablcy  if  regard  be  had  to  the  things  said;  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  description  is  not  very  rightly  applied  to 
the  manner  of  utterance  in  which  these  words  were  spoKcn.  It 
may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  Paul  does  not  deny  that  the 
words,  which  he  heard  in  heaven  can  be  made  known,  on  this 
account,  that  such  was  the  gravity  and  greatness  of  the  speaker, 
such  the  fulness,  powerfulness,  beauty,  and,  in  a  word,  such  the 
weight  of  the  sayings ;  furthermore,  that  he  who  heard  these 
words  was  encompassed  by  so  great  a  brightness,  that  if  he  would 
rehearse  any  of  those  words  again,  his  own  speech  would  forthwith 
fail,  and  he  would  sink  far  below  the  greatness  and  fulness  of  the 
sayings.  Indeed  some  great  scholars  are  accustomed  to  mingle 
this  interpretation  of  their  own  with  the  former,  and  of  both  to 
inake  up  one.  But  it  seems  to  me  harassed  with  nearly  the  same 
difficulties  as  the  above.     First.  When  God,  or  the  Son  of  God, 
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who  is  at  the  risfat  hand  of  his  Father  in  heaven^  speaks  with  men, 
there  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  but  that  £Bs  speaking  is  in  greatness 
and  force  most  exceeding ;  but  that  tke  words  said  by  God  should 
therefore  be  called  wupeakable^  does  not  seem  possible.  For 
although  the  language  of  the  speaking  God  commend  itself  by 
peerless  greatness,  ffrarity,  fulness,  powerfulness,  and  beauty,  it  is 
always  clear  and  £stinct ;  and  therefore,  in  this  regard,  is  not 
Tery  fitly  said  to  be  ippnrosj  unspeakable.  How  great  was  the 
manifestation  of  God  on  Mount  Sinai  to  the  Isradites !  What 
the  gravity  of  His  roeaking !  Yet  it  was  not  therefore  wickedness 
to  hand  those  worus  in  writing  down  to  posterity.  With  what 
brightness  did  God  show  Umself  to  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  I  What 
weighty  and  undefiled  words  did  He  shed  forth  before  them  I  Yet 
nei£er  did  they  therefore  feel  them  to  be  ipfmra.  For  although 
God  speaks  with  the  utmost  greatness,  He  always  speaks  clearly, 
that  is,  speaks  so  as  to  be  understood  by  them  whom  He  ^)eaks 
with ;  who,  it  may  be,  cannot  be  followers  of  God  in  the  whole 
nuinner  of  ntterance^  yet  are  not  theref(»«  unable  to  rehearse  the 
sayings  of  God.  Secondly.  He  who  by  merely  telling  rehearses 
again  what  he  has  perceived  as  said  dearly  by  God,  must  not 
be  thought  to  rehearse  the  words  of  God  without  their  own 
manner.  He  cannot,  I  acknowledge,  show  forth  to  others  the 
greatness  of  the  speaking  God.  x  et  every  word  of  God,  to 
whomsoever  and  at  whatsoever  time  said,  to  whomsoever  and 
at  whatsoever  time,  set  forth  and  rehearsed  again  by  others 
with  faithfulness,  hath  always  xptripia  (marks)  of  the  word  of 
God.  God  says,  in  Jeremiah  xxiii.  28,  29,  that  His  word 
is  "^  wheatf  that  is,  there  is  in  it  somewhat  to  fill  the  mind ;  that 
it  is  like  a  Jire^  searching  out  and  judging  the  hidden  loi^ngs 
of  the  mind ;  and  a  hammer  which  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces, 
bending  even  the  hardest  hearts.  To  every  word  of  God,  if  only 
it  be  fiuthfully  reported,  there  belongs  pecidiar  weight,  solemnity, 
and  force,  by  which  man's  conscience  is  overcome.  It  is  not  ehaffj 
that  is,  it  is  not  the  word  of  man,  but  truly  the  word  of  God.  The 
word  of  God,  therefore,  cannot  be  rehearsed  without  its  own  man- 
ner, if  only  it  be  fiEuthfiilly  set  forth.  Wherefore,  even  if  that 
word  be  reported  by  man,  yet  nothing  of  its  value  is  lost  thereby. 
Nor  is  it  needful  here  to  search  out  many  reasons  by  which  that 
may  be  proved.  For  we  have  to  this  day  rov  w/>o^t*«ov  Xoyov,  the 
word  of  prophecy,  spoken  by  God  to  seers  of  yore.  We  have  the 
words  of  Christ  m  the  Evangelists,,  and  especially  in  John.  Their 
value  is  not  lessened  thereby,  that  both  prophets  and  Evangelists 
have  reported  and  declared  them  to  us  in  writing.  In  truth,  I  am 
unable  to  see  well  what  may  be  the  difference  between  words  said 
to  Paul  and  those  which  were  said  to  the  prophets ;  unless  Paul 
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heard  the  words  of  God  or  of  Christ  in  other  circumstances.  Nor 
further,  do  I  see  why  the  words  heard  hy  Paul  can  be  called  t*w- 
speakabky  rather  than  those  which  were  said  to  prophets  and 
apostles,  if  we  hav6  regard  to  the  manner  of  utterance  only. 

It  remains  then,  that  f^'ftfAura,  app^ra,  are  words,  either  not  said 
hitherto^  or  which  mtist  not  he  said.  Both  of  these  significations 
belong  to  the  word  ipfmros.  For  the  former,  I  will  give  a  remark- 
able example  from  Xenophon,  who  in  the  history  of  his  Cyrus 
speaks  thus  :  I.  vi.  14  ;  £Vgi$^  Se  nai  rovm  V(tvrdi*na<fty  ip ^vtrov 
i^atv^rOy  ^iXor  Sii  /xg  hripov^  t  n  wots  ^i^ifman  arpxrrtyiay  (patn  ixt 
hidiTKstv :  *  but  when  nothing  at  all  was  said  about  this  also '  (by 
him  who  had  taught  Cyrus,  or  at  least  professed  that  he  had 
taught  him),  '  at  last  indeed  you  asked  me '  (Cambyses  asked 
Cyrus,  whom  indeed,  when  about  setting  out  against  the  Assyrians 
together  with  Cyaxares,  he  reminds  of  precepts  before  given 
touching  the  art  of  a  general),  *  what  at  all  he  said  he  had  taught 
me  in  teaching  the  duties  of  a  general  V  This  is  a  clear  instance 
in  which  to  ippvivov  means  what  has  not  been  said  hitherto.  To 
appYtroy  is  taken  in  the  same  sense  by  Homer.  An  instance  is 
suggested  to  me  by  Stephens  from  the  *  Odyssey,'  book  xiv.,  not  far 
from  the  end  :* 

*  Kal  Ti  tiroQ  TpoiriKEV  Strep  r'  &fiprjTOV  ^pteivoy :' 

*  and  sent  forth  some  word  which  would  have  been  better  unsaid.' 

Ulysses  proclaims  wine  to  have  such  virtue  as  easily  to  drive  a 
man  to  say  what  he  has  not  said  hitherto,  and  what  it  is  better  to 
be  silent  about.*  So  with  Hesiod  near  the  beginning  of  his  poem, 
*  Works  and  Days,'  appfiros  is  taken  for  a  person  obscure,  and  so 
not  often  named  or  to  be  named,  or  ignoble :  line  fourth — 

^  prjToi  T  &ppriTol  re,  ^toQ  pieyaXoio  Iktiti  ;' 

*  both  noble  and  ignoble  are  by  the  will  of  Great  Zeus.* 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  also,  takes  the  word  in  this  signifi- 
cation, relating  to  another  matter,  if  we  are  to  abide  by  the 
version  of  Sylburgius,"  *  Hist.  Rom.'  b.  i.  p.  55.  When  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  gods  of  Troy,  he  relates  that  Chryses, 
daughter  of  Pallas,  wlien  she  married  DardanuSy  brought  as  a 
dowry  sacred  things  of  the  great  gods,  whose  mysteries  she  had  learnt : 
but  that  Dardanus  built  a  temple  to  them  in  Samothrace,  appnrovs 
TQis  SlWqis  TTOiovvTa  TOLS  WiOLS  auTOJV  ovoiLLOffias,  Kai  Tar  TcXeTaj" 
avrois,  roLs  xocl  eU  roSe  ^povou  y^voyiBvxs  uvo  ^QCfjLO^paKOjy  siriTe\Biv  : 

>  Liae466. 

^  I  shall  somewhat  boast, 

By  wine  befooled,  which  forces  even  the  wise, 
To  carol  loud,  to  titter,  and  to  dance, 
And  speak  what  oft  were  better  &r  snpprest. 

Cowfer's  Odyssey. — ^Tr. 
»  Editor  of  the  Frankfort  edition,  folio,  1586.— Tr. 
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nemine  eammunicaio  eorum  nomine  propriOj  ritueque  illis  instituisse^ 
quibus  et  hodie  moi  est  initiari  in  Samothracid :  their  peculiar 
name  being  made  known  to  no  one^  he  also  appointed  rites  to  them^ 
into  which  to  this  day  men  are  initiated  in  Samothrace.  Thus  the 
traoslator.  Perhaps,  however,  the  word  ipfimrof  might  here  also 
hold  the  signification  in  which  it  is  taken  for  that  which  mud  jwt 
be  made  generally  known,  which  is  not  to  be  expressed,  and  is  not 
to  be  muiifested,  so  as  for  the  sense  then  to  be,  that  Dardanns 
rendered  those  names  of  the  gods  such  as  were  to  be  kept  secret^ 
ipbnvoy  to  those  who  had  not  been  initiated  into  these  sacred 
things.  Perhaps  that  use  of  this  word  might  be  more  clearly 
shown  by  another  passage  of  Dionysius  ('  Antiq.  Rom.'  ii.  p.  100), 
which  describes  the  rise  of  the  festival  of  Consus,  instituted  by 
Romulus,  in  which,  besides  other  things,  sacrifices  were  offered 
on  a  certain  subterraneous  altar,''  which  Dionysius  conjectures 

was  built  Soe/^ovi  ap^rt^  rivi  fiwXiVfxairwv  xpupianf  ^epuovi  xat 
fvXaKiy  genio  cuidam,  atfus  Tumien  prqferri  nefas  sit,  occultorum 
consiliorum  dud  et  custodi.  Thus  the  translator.  We  should 
prefer  to  render,  whose  name  has  not  been  known  or  said,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  disclosed.  ^aiiJMv  ippfirof  is  ^sos  ayvojaros ; 
the  phrase  of  Acts  xvii.  23.  But  this  word  is  sufficiently  received 
in  that  other  signification  in  which  to  appnrov  is  taken  for  what 
must  not  be  mid.  Numerous  examples  offer  in  the  lexicons. 
Doubtless  they  who  of  yore,  whether  priests  or  philosophers, 
treated  of  God  and  the  secrets  of  the  Divine  Nature,  took  great 
care  not  to  manifest  to  all  without  distinction,  by  an  open  and 
clear  display,  what  they  were  perceiving  concerning  the  gods  and 
spiritual  things ;  but  when  discoursing  before  the  vulgar  of  the 
Highest  God  and  His  Nature,  to  employ  resemblances  and  repre- 
sentations ;  when  indeed  of  the  other  gods,  fables :  but  to  entrust 
that  secret  lore,  under  a  sacred  promise  of  silence,  only  to  those 
who  longed  after  the  truth  and  were  initiated.  For  they  thought, 
as  Macrobius  says  in  discoursing  about  this  (^  In  Somn.  Scipion.' 
I.  ii.),  that  an  open  and  naked  display  of  herself  is  unfriendly  to 
Nature.  Moreover  those  doctrines  of  natural  or  mystic  theology 
entrusted  secretly  to  some,  but  not  to  be  published  to  others,  were 
everywhere  called  ^Mcrrvipia  ippmra  and  aTropfmra,  things  to  be 
concealed,  secrets,  and  not  to  be  published  to  others,  of  which  kind 
were  those  of  Mater  Deum,  Hecate,  Bacchus,  Mithras,  Orpheus, 
and  in  Egypt,  Isis ;  especially  however  those  celebrated  Eleusinian 
ones  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine :  these  elsewhere,  are  reviewed  by 

»  This  festival  was  solemnized  every  year  in  the  circus,  by  the  symbolical 
ceremony  of  uncovering  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  god,  which  was  buried  in  the 
earth.^DR.  Wm.  Smithes  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Antiquities,  Art.  Con- 
aualia, — Tb. 
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CasauboQ  (^  Ad  Annal.  Baron.'  Exercit.'  xvi.).  Indeed  nothing  is 
more  frequent  in  ancient  history.  Diodorus  clearly  says  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  ('  Biblioth.'  Lib.  I.  p.  16)  :  Moreover  eonceminff 
the  sepulture  of  those  gods  (Osiris  and  Isis)  many  disagree^  Sii  to 

Toi/^  UqsTs  Ev   aTToppioTOif  ifap^iKn^oroLs  ribv    VBp\   rquratv  aiKqifistaVf 

iiriX2iiA.ev<uv  TotV  t'  dTfoppyira  Trepl  rojv  SeA/v  f/.'fivuffaa'iv  eh  rovs  oy^ous ; 
because  the  priests  having  received  under  seal  of  secrecy  an  exact 
knowledge  of  these  things^  are  unwilling  to  utter  the  truth  openly y 
since  dangers  threaten  those  who  divulge  the  secrets  of  the  gods. 
That  the  same  was  the  usage  of  philosophers  appears  from 
Aristophanes  amongst  others  Q  Clouds,'  Act  I.  scene  ii.).  Old 
Strepsiades  is  introduced  as  so  lustily  kicking  against  the  door  of 
the  school  of  Socrates,  that  a  disciple  of  Socrates  complains,  that 
some  thought,  but  just  now  formed  in  his  mind,  had  dropped  from 
him  at  that  knocking.  And  when  the  old  man  asks  what  thing  it 
toasy  the  disciple  answers — 

*  dX\*  ov  ^ifiiQ  vXijy  toIq  fxadriralffi  Xiyeiy  :' 

*  but  it  is  unlawful  to  tell  any  but  disciples/ 

The  old  man  replies — 

*  Xiye  vvv  kfioi  dafi^wv.     iyttf  yap  ohroal 
^Kbf  utadrfrr^C  cic  ro  <l>povTi(rriipioy  :* 

*  speak  freely ;  for  I  myself  here 

am  come  to  this  thought-shop  as  a  disciple.' 

To  which  the  disciple  answers — 

*  Xcfcii.  vofilffai  ^i  (TE  ravra  ^p^  fivffrijpia  :* 

*  I  will  tell  yoii — but  you  must  regard  these  things  as  mysteries.^ 

But  those  most  renowed  ones  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  were  espe- 
cially^ as  I  said,  thus  called,  which  Diodorus  treating  of  says,  ve^i 
Sfv  ov  hiy^is  fo-ro^srv  xato.  fxi^os^  of  which  we  must  not  speak  par^ 
ticularly  (*  Biblioth.'  v.  224).  Concerning  them  this  of  Hesy- 
chius  must  be  taken  (in  voce  oetMa) ;  GeiMo,  tSj  (As  ?racpOevou 
fAuarnpioL,  SofoxX^if .  ra  ippr^ra  koI  iysl^wynra  fjuvarriqiot,  the  mysteries 
of  thy  virgin  are  venerable :  Sophocles,  Mysteries  which  must  not 
be  spoken  or  explained.  By  frapQivos  is  doubtless  to  be  understood 
the  xo§7},  maiden,  Proserpine,  who  was  called  ipfmroSj  as  Hesychius 
expressly  teaches.  Alcibiades  is  spoken  of  by  Plutarch  as  regarded 
as  clearly  convicted  of  publishing  and  profaning  these.  (In  Alci- 
biad.)  Justin  says  (lib.  v.).  In  the  mean  time  Alcibiades^  the 
exciter  and  leader  thereof^  being  absent  from  Athens^  is  alleged 
to  have  told  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  rites  of  Ceres,  which  were 
venerable  by  nothing  more  than  by  silence.  Moreover  yt^va-rnoioy 
is  rightly  said  to  be  a^pirov,  since,  according  to  the  interpretation 
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*  »« 


of  Gnsek  authors,  ^u^t.5^.o»  aignifies  altogether  the  same  as  ap^r..^ 

Suidas:  ULvuricia,  rtUrai  ^.vijripia  iK\ri(Ta^^  ^CLpotro  rovs  aKovo^T^ 
,j,i,iy  rh  aropta  xal  ^r.UA  ravra  «5w«T<ra«i.  M^'v  is  B^n  ro  xXeuiv. 

*My8terie8,8acred8ecret8,uiitiatoryrite8.  They  are  ca  led  mysten^ 
because  Uie  hearers  of  them  close  the  mouth,  and  tell  these  tnin^ 
to  no  one  ;  for W«v  is,  to  dose.'  Certainly  that  which  must  not 
be  told  and  manifested  to  another  was  called  ^PP:^^^Ii^. 
«x6^Wa>,  a  word  very  common  with  the  Greeks.  ^J^itnout 
doubt  tJosephus  (*  Contra  Apionem,'  lib.  II.)  used  the  same 
Greek  word,*  where  he  repels  the  impudent  slander  ot  Api«^ 
which  said  that  king  Antiochus,  purifying  the  in^™^.  ^  ^^ 
temple,  found  there  a  Grecian  man,  that  was  to  be  nounshea  ma 
fattened  according  to  the  received  custom  in  the  same  plaxse,  um 
at  length  he  might  be  delivered  up  to  death,  as  a  victim  coMe- 
crated  to  God.  The  Latin  translator  has  there  the  word  tn^^ 
Mia,  for  the  Greek  is  wanting.    These  are  the  words  of  J^**?^.* 

*  At  last '  (he  said),  •  as  he  was  weighing  the  matter  (he,  that  is 
the  Grecian,  fattening  in  the  temple)  *  he  heard  from  the  attend- 
ants that  came  to  him  the  unspeakable  {ineffabilem)  law  of  the 
Jews.'  By  le^em  ineffabilem^  understand  vo/xo>  appnrovj  a  secret 
law  which  was  not  to  be  uttered  openly.  Josephus  in  answermg 
the  slander  proceeds  thus:  *  For  neither  is  anything  further 
transacted  of  any  unspeakable  {ineffabilium)  mysteries,  nor  is  any 
feasting  conducted  within.'  Again :  «  He  has  moreover  feigned 
the  seizure  of  the  Greek,  the  unspeakable  (ineffabile)  food,  and 
the  very  abounding  excellence  of  the  provisions.'  *  Unspeakable 
mysteries '  {mysteria  ineffabilia)  are  certainly  app^rac  Ispa,  sacred 
.secrets  of  reliffion  to  be  divulged  to  no  one.  The  Latins  called 
them  silenda.  Livy  says  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus  (lib.  xxxix.  ca]^.  x.), 

*  imploring  the  favour  and  forgiveness  of  gods  and  goddesses,  (the 
words  are  those  of  Hispala  Fecenia,  informing  the  young  Aebutius 
concerning  the  rites  of  Bacchus)  *  if  constrained  by  love  of  him 
she  had  told  what  ou^t  to  remain  unspoken  (silenday  Again 
the  same  Fecenia  (cap.  xiii.) :  '  she  had  great  fear  of  the  ^ds, 
whose  hidden  rites  {occuOa  initia)  she  had  told.'  In  a  way  of 
?^  n^  altogether  equivalent,  the  old  soothsayer  of  Veil  says  in 
l^vy  (lib.  V.  cap.  xv.),  *  that  perchance  guilt  is  contracted  by 
concealing  {tacendo)  what  the  immortal  gods  would  have  published 
^SS'^and^  **°  ^^  uttering  what  ought  to  be  concealed 

iV?n''Si?  ^  ^"""^  significations  we  ought  to  take  the  word 
f ^^To.  ID  tins^agaage,  I  dare  not  determine  with  great  confi- 

°  From  the  middle  nf  o*w.«^    '      — T~ ^ — "^ 

in  the  Greek  text,  whi<Si  iT'^'IfJi?  ?*  ™'^'*^®  of  section  9  there  occurs  a  lacuna 
seodon  6  above. J!tr.        "  supplied  by  an  ancient  JUatin  translati<m  quoted  in 

dence. 
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dence.  I  doubt  not  but  that  concerning  those  ^  words '  which  Paul 
heard  in  heaven,  both  might  truly  be  affirmed,  as  well  that  those 
words  had  not  hitherto  been  spoken^  as  that  they  toere  tu^  to  be 
divulged  to  others.  They  who  embrace  the  latter  signification 
here  may  say,  that  Paul  by  the  following  words,  £  owl  I^ov 
dyOpu/vco  XaXtjcrai,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  vMer^  unfolds 
more  clearly  what  he  wishes  to  be  understood  by  ri  f>rif/,aroL 
ap^ra.  For  in  the  latter  signification  that  is  properly  ipfmroy^ 
0  ovu.  e^ov  ivBpJfigca  KoKbXv^  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter. 
Nor  is  this  interpretation  of  the  passage  unnatural ;  unless  that 
according  to  this  interpretation,  the  Apostle  would  say  nothing 
new  by  tne  words  a  ovk  el^ov  dvOpojva)  XaXritTau  By  them  however 
some  new  attribute  of  these  words  seems  to  be  described.  In  this 
direction  the  simplicity  of  Paul's  style  seems  plainly  to  point. 
Hence  if  it  be  so,  it  may  certainly  have  been  better  for  ra  appnroc 
pinfMcToc  to  be  interpreted  of  toords  not  spoken  hitherto^  since  doubt- 
less they  contained  such  a  revelation  of  things  as  had  not  hitherto 
happened  to  the  churqh.  Perhaps  the  Vulgate  translator  was 
inclined  this  way  when  he  rendered  apprira  piifj^xra  in  Latin  by 
verba  arcana.     Concemii^  the  Syriac  at  least  the  thing  is  plain, 

whose  version  is,  ^   ^    vtt.^  )Jj   )J    \>  "^^clmO^  and  heard  words 

Vjot  spoken  hitherto,  or  which  are  not  spoken.  Tlie  attribute  of 
these  words  is  therefore  twofold :  the  one,  that  they  had  not 
hitherto  been  spoken  ;  the  other,  that  they  are  not  to  be  published  to 
others.  He  intimates  the  former  when  he  calls  them  appnTa^ 
unspoken;  the  latter  when  he  adds  presently,  a  ohx  e^ov  (jtydpa/Trcf) 
XaX^craiy  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter. 

Most  interpreters  have  rererred  the  ovk  I^ov  not  only  to  the 
authority  (potestatem)  and  right,  but  also  to  the  power  (potentiam) 
of  telling  what  was  heard ;  as  if  Paul  had  wished  to  say,  that  he 
heard  such  things  in  heaven  as  he  neither  was  able  fully  to  com- 
prehend, nor  could  unfold  in  words.  Thus  Beza.  It  is  not 
lawful,  therefore,  according  to  this  interpretation,  is  nothing  else 
than  it  is  not  possible.  It  is  moreover  considered  that  Paul,  or 
any  other  man,  was  unable  to  speak  those  things  which  he  had 
heard  in  heaven  ;  since,  according  to  them,  those  revealed  matters 
far  transcended  the  mind's  compass,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
unfolded  in  human  speech.  But  we  refuted  this  interpretation 
above  in  treating  of  the  explication  of  the  word  xpfmrof.  It  is 
asserted  without  reason  that  any  one  can  discourse  to  me  on  any 
matter  whatsoever,  in  a  language  that  I  know,  in  such  a  way  that 
I  cannot  repeat  and  set  forth  to  others,  in  some  way,  what  has 
been    *  heard.'      Paul  was  able  to  say  and  unfold  concerning 

what 
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what  subject  that  discoone  in  heaven  had  been  held  ;  with  what 
beauty  and  greatness  of  style ;  what  and  how  much  he  himself 
had  understood  concerning  that  matter.  That  discourse  there- 
fore could  not  be  called  unspeahabh  in  this  sense.  Here  applies 
this  remark  of  Cameron.     He  says : — 

*  Although  licet  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  e^tariy  in  the  Greek, 
signifies  not  only  what  is  named  authority  (potestatem)  and  right,  but 
also  what  is  called  power  (potentiam),  yet  this  is  signified  seldomer 
than  that  by  this  phrase.  Again,  thb  must  be  very  particularly 
remarked,  that  in  the  New  Testament  books,  licei  always  signifi^ 
authority  (potestatem),  non  licet  the  denial  of  authority.  Therefore 
we  must  not  depart  from  the  received  signification  of  this  word  with- 
out weighty  reason.' 

I  indeed  have  collected  the  instances  of  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  in  which  the  words  c^cfm  and  e|ov  are  found,  and  I 
know  for  certain  that  Cameron  has  said  the  truth.  What  reason 
then  is  there  for  changing  in  this  passage  the  signification  of  the 
expression,  nan  licet,  which  is  received  in  all  others? 

This  sense  may  therefore  the  rather  belong  to  this  language : — 
that  Paul  heard  wards  which  he  might  be  able  indeed,  but  which 
it  was  unlawful  for  him  to  divulge.  But  neither  is  all  difiSculty 
thus  removed.  For  why  does  Paul  write,  ^  which  it  is  not  lawful 
avOpwwtj)  for  a  man  to  utter  ? '  Certainly  no  man  besides  Paul 
had  heard  those  ^  words.'  Why  then  does  he  not  say  rather, 
which  it  is  not  lawful  avrZ  for  him  (the  man,  to  wit,  to  whom  he 
says  that  revelation  happened,  since  he  speaks  of  himself  figura- 
tively in  the  third  person)  to  utter  f  The  celebrated  Cocceius 
thinks  that  this  was  added  by  Paul  with  the  singular  design  of 
indicating  the  excellence  of  Him  who  spaJte  these  words.  He 
says : — *  He  who  spake  these  words  was  not  man.'  He  proceeds : 
*  From  John  iii.  34,  we  understand  that  there  are  certain  words  of 
God  which  he  who  is  of  the  earth  cannot  speak,  since  it  is  not 
lawful  to  him  to  speak  except  of  the  earth  '  (v.  31).  *  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  the  Apostle's  words  are  fitted  for  this,  that  they 
should  intimate  the  excellence  of  Him  who  spake  to  him,  to  wit, 
that  He  was  not  man,  that  is,  mere  man,  but  greater  than  man.' 
I  believe  that  He  who  spake  to  Paul  was  greater  than  man.  I 
well  understand  that' He  was  able  to  speak  words  which  Paul,  in 
a  certain  sense,  could  not  speak.  But  I  do  not  equally  compass, 
that,  according  to  this  explication,  there  happened  in  this  heavenly 
revelation  any  remarkable  privilege  to  Paul  beyond  many  other 
men.  The  Israelites  who  heard  God  speaking  from  Mount 
Sinai,  and  saying,  *  I  am  Jehovah  thy  God,  who  brought  thee 
out  of  Egypt,'  in  this  sense  '  heard  words  which  it  is  not  lawful 
for  ma7i  to  utter.'    The  Apostles  and  all  the  disciples  who  heard 

Christ 
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Christ  say,  *  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,'  may  be 
said  to  have  '  heard  words  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter.' 
The  same  may  be  affirmed  also  of  any  other  man  you  please, 
who  heard  God  speaking  in  the  word  of  prophecy.  Thus  Paul 
also  could  have  heard  Christ  affirming  many  things  concerning 
Himself  which  in  this  sense  indeed  *  it  was  not  lawml  for  him  to 
utter.'  But  we  must  observe — ^I.  That  the  singular  privilege  of 
this  revelation  which  happened  to  Paul  could  not  consist  in  this, 
that  Paul  had  heard  Christ  speaking  ^  words '  which  no  one  but 
the  true  God  could  utter ;  since  every  word  of  God  and  of  Christ 
concerning  themselves  is  such,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to 
repeat  it  in  the  sense  in  which  God  said  it  of  Himself.  II.  That 
which  God  says  of  Himself  (not  in  the  first  person)  or  of  other 
matters,  if  it  be  not  forbidden  by  a  peculiar  prohibition,  it  is  quite 
lawful  for  me  to  repeat  and  relate  to  others,  though  God  by  far  ex- 
cels me.  HI.  Even  that  which  God  says  of  Himself  in  the  first 
person,  and  that  also  which  Christ  affirms  of  Himself  in  the  same 
form  of  speech,  it  is  not  unlawful  for  me  to  repeat  concerning  God 
and  Christ  in  the  third  person,  and  therefore  that  does  not  seem 
able  to  be  fitly  called,  pnyi^  o  ouk  I^ov  dvBocjvaf  \a,\ii<raiy  ^  a  word 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter.  Uhrist  says  that  He 
is  the  tntth.  It  is  lawful  for  me  to  say,  Christ  is  t/w  truth;  or 
that  I  heard  Christ  say,  lam  the  truth.  As  regards  the  passages 
quoted  from  John,  it  appears  then  :  1.  That  Christ,  because  He 
was  from  heaven,  could  know  and  speak  exceedingly  more,  more 
clearly,  and  more  certainly  concerning  God,  than  we  mortals. 
2.  That  there  were  certain  reserved  words  which  had  not  hitherto 
been  spoken,  now  to  be  spoken  by  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  chief  Prophet.  3.  That  Christ  s}>ake  those  words,  and 
those  which  had  been  reserved  to  be  said  by  Him.  But  how- 
ever, if  we  are  to  take  in  this  sense  what  Paul  says,  that 
he  *  heard  words  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter,'  then 
truly  Paul  was  not  favoured  with  a  greater  privilege  than  all  they 
who  heard  Christ  in  the  flesh  speaking  those  words  which  had 
been  reserved  for  Him  as  Messiah.  This,  however  great  the 
favour,  does  not  come  up  to  the  emphasis  of  this  text,  in  which 
Paul  recounts  some  privilege  as  his,  which  he  held  to  be  altogether 
peculiar  to  himself. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  better  to  explain  Paul's  words — 
^  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter,'  thus,  ^  which  words  it 
is  lawful  neither  for  me  to  pubUsh  nor  for  any  other  man  endowed 
with  like  favour  by  Christ.  So  that  Paul  does  not  indeed  sup- 
pose that  any  other  man  knows  the  truths  revealed  to  him,  but 
only  intimates  viroderwcuf^  hypothetically,  that  they  were  truths 
of  such  a  kind  that  it  is  altogether  wicked  to  manifest  them.  Paul 
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seems  to  me  indeed  to  wish  to  say,  *•  it  is  unlawfal  to  publish  these 
revealed  matters ;  yea,  if  any  otner  man  had  been  caught  up,  or 
has  been  caught  up,  neither  would  that  indeed  be  lawfuller  for 
him  to  do  than  for  me.'  Cameron  has  taken  it  thus :  *  To  no 
one  is  it  lawful  to  reveal  matters  of  that  kind,  how  great  soever 
his  authority,  even  were  he  an  Apostle  such  as  I.' 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  get  over  this  difficulty  in  another, 
and  that  a  convenient  way.  The  word  ayBpofiros,  which  in  trans- 
lating and  expounding  these  words  is  usually  referred  to  the 
preceding  word  fe^ov,  may  be  referred  to  to  X^eXErv.  These  words 
are  usually  divided  by  punctuation  thus:  &  oCfK  i^ov  dvBqu^of^ 
XaX93(Tai,  '  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man,  to  utter ;'  but  may  con« 
veniently  be  taken  and  separated  thus:  a  ovk  I^ov,  dyQpww 
XakTKraij  *  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  utter  (or  explain)  to  man  ;* 
that  is,  by  the  Hebrew  idiom,  '  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  utter  to 
any.'  For  even  learners  know  that  the  word  ivdqa/Tro^  is  used  in 
this  sense,  like  the  Hebrew  b'^k  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 
That  the  word  XaXa/v  indeed  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  declaring^  ex- 
pounding, discoursing,  and  that  when  it  is  used  in  this  signification, 
it  is  construed  with  the  person  to  whom^  and  the  thins  which  is 
declared,  an  instance  may  be  found  in  the  discourse  of  Qirist  in 

John  viii.  40,  vuv  Ss  l^firsTri  fjL£  dxoxTiCyai,  aif6peavov,  Zs  r^v  dT^vBiiatv 
vfjLiv  XeXoXiQxa,  jv  ^Kova-a  irapi,  roD  dsot),  ^  but  now  ye  seek  to  kill 

me,  a  man  tliat  hath  told  you  the  truth,  which  I  have  heard  of  Gk)d.' 
And  in  another  place,  xvi.  1,  raura  XsXaXiQxa  vimv,  ^  these  things 
have  I  spoken  unto  you  (or  declared).'  The  sense  of  Paul  s 
words  is  therefore  clear,  and  free  from  all  difficulty,  if  we  expound 
Paul's  language  in  this  manner :  Paul  heard  words^  not  spoken 
hitherto,  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  reveal  to  any  mortaL 
Cameron  makes  some  mention  of  this  latter  interpretation  also, 
but  thinks  it  of  little  weight,  and  of  small  importance  whether  the 
dative  dvOpdfVo)  be  connected  with  the  word  c^ov  or  indeed  with  the 
word  XaXS^^i.  But  I  for  my  part  decidedly  think  that  that  differ- 
ence of  construction  must  be  attended  to  for  the  genuine  sense  of 
these  words.  For  this  our  latter  Vim%<sis  excludes  almost  all 
difficulties,  and  flows  most  easily. 

But  what?  say  you,  were  certain  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  revealed  to  Paul  which  were  not  revealed  to  other  be- 
lievers, yea,  which  he  must  not  reveal  to  others?  Surely  this 
seems  a  new  and  strange  assertion.  But  does  it  seem  so  very 
harsh  to  thee.  Christian  reader,  that  to  Paul,  who  laid  out  more 
labour  in  making  known  the  glory  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  in  extend- 
ing His  kingdom,  and  who  in  extending  it  underwent  more  dan- 
gers and  hazards  than  any  other  among  men,  vea,  among  apostles 
—it  should  be  given  by  the  extraordinary  favour  of  the  Lord 

Christ 
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Christ  to  know  and  iinderBtandy  whether  concerning  certain  future 
events,  or  certain  doctrines  of  our  religion  of  more  than  common 
obscurity  to  the  understanding,  more  than  is  given  to  thee,  to  me, 
or  to  other  servants  of  God  ?  Truly  in  such  thing  there  is  nothing 
which  offends  me.  I  am  not  ignorant,  however,  that  Beza  was 
averse  to  that  opinion.  He  says — '  The  Vulgate  and  Erasmus 
render  apfmra.  by  arcana,  I»  dv6ppinr»,  as  if  a  man  were  able  to 
explain  them,  but  were  forbidden  from  uttering  them.  Just  as 
if  there  were  in  the  Christian  religion  certain  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
and  the  Lord  had  not  rather  commanded  all  to  be  published :  and 
indeed  to  them  chiefly  whom  the  world  esteems  imlearned  and 
unskilful ;  and  so  in  popular  speech  which  might  be  imderstood 
by  all,  both  highest  and  lowest,  by  men,  boys,  maidens ;  so,  how- 
ever, that  all  might  be  accommodated  to  the  compass  of  the 
learners.'  He  thus  closes  the  discussion : — *  Therefore  I  cannot 
approve  of  that  interpretation,  unless  you  add  this — ^that  those 
things  were  not  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  the  faithful  that  they  should  be  unfolded.'  The  last 
I  agree  with  ;  the  preceding  not  so  well.  For  in  the  preceding, 
!Beza  seemed  to  reject  all  revelation  whatsoever  which  is  not  pre- 
sently to  be  published  to  all ;  but  in  the  last  he  admits  that  some 
revelation  of  that  kind  may  be  given,  if  only  it  do  not  contain 
^hat  is  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  believers  to  be  imfolded.  I 
yield  to  Beza.  For  no  one  of  those  maintain  that  some  extraor- 
dinary revelation  of  things  not  to  be  published  happened  to  Paul, 
ever,  as  I -think,  judged  that  that  was  a  revelation  of  things  to 
unfold  which  to  the  mithful  is  necessary  for  their  salvation.  For 
who  could  be  so  mad  as  to  teach  that  it  would  have  been  wicked 
for  Paul  to  utter  things  necessary  for  their  salvation  for  believers 
to  know  ?  Beza  acc(»rdingly  grants  that  it  is  not  absurd  to  judge 
that  certain  matters  could  be  explained  by  Christ  to  Paul  wliich 
it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  disclose  to  any,  only  on  the  condition 
that  those  matters  are  not  necessary  to  be  unfolded  to  the  faithful 
for  their  salvation.  Therefore  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  argue 
further  against  Beza,  It  is  certain  that  Calvin,  who,  from  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment  and  character,  hardly  ever  endeavoured 
to  draw  from  the  words  of  Scripture  anything  beyond  what  he 
clearly  perceived  to  lie  in  the  letter  of  them,  as  the  phrase  is,  nor 
easily  allowed  any  expositions  of  Scripture  which  might  seem  to 
wander  ever  so  little  from  common  sense  and  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples of  our  science,  here  manifestly  argues  conformably  with  us. 
He  says : — '  Now  if  any  one  ask  what  they  (the  words)  may  have 
been,  the  answer  is  short — that  they  are  not  unsuitably  called 
unspeakable,  that  is,  which  it  is  wickedness  to  utter.  But  does 
some  one  infer  that  therefore  what  Pa:ul  heard  was  superfluous 
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and  useless  :  for  to  what  purpose  did  he  hear  what  was  to  be  held 
in  perpetual  silence  ?  I  answer,  that  that  was  done  for  the  sake 
of  raul  himself;  for  it  behoved  that  he  who  was  awaited  by  diffi- 
culties so  painful,  and  which  were  enough  to  break  a  thousand 
hearts,  should  be  strengthened  in  an  extraordinary  maimer  that 
he  might  never  yield,  but  in  stedfastness  remain  unconqnered. 
Let  U8  reckon  a  moment  how  many  enemies  his  doctrine  had,  and 
what  sort  of  men  they  were ;  then  how  many  engines  it  was 
assailed  with.  We  shall  wonder  no  further  why  he  heard  mort 
than  it  W€U  lawful  to  utter,*  Calvin  seems  to  me  to  argue  ex- 
cellently. Would  we,  who  are  unwilling  to  resemble  JPaul  in 
labours  and  dangers,  obtain  nevertheless  from  our  Lord  the  like 
rewards  of  favour  and  honour  ?  Dare  we,  who  by  the  fault  of 
our  dulness  and  sloth,  reach  not  the  higher  step  of  spiritual 
knowledge,  ask  for  ourselves  a  revelation  of  those  things  moreover 
which  are  known  beyond  what  is  written  in  the  word  of  God? 
Let  us  not  be  of  so  vain  a  mind.  For  it  is  vain  to  aim  at  a  reve- 
lation of  words  which  have  not  hitherto  been  spoken,  if  indeed 
thou  dost  not  understand  ri  pnrx,  what  has  been  spoheuj  or  wilt 
not  earnestly  apply  thy  mind  to  understand  it. 

Moreover,  the  hypothesis  on  which  this  interpretation  rests  will 
be,  as  I  hope,  easily  admitted  by  all.  For  no  one  will  say  that 
the  Church  of  God  under  the  new  economy  has  nothing  further 
which  she  may  learn  bv  a  new  revelation.  For  there  are  certain 
thin^,  leaving  our  faith  and  religion  unhurt  and  entire,  which  we 
are  ignorant  of;  doubtless  because  it  is  not  fitting  to  this  state  of 
the  Church  to  know  those  things  which  God  has  kept  back  for 
another  state  and  economy.  For  every  state  of  the  Church  is 
defined  W  its  own  characteristics,  which  God  the  Most  Wise 
Author  of  the  economy  has  willed  not  to  be  confounded.  Under 
the  New  Covenant  it  was  necessary  that  words  should  be  heard, 
and  words  were  heard,  such  as  were  appnra,  not  spoken,  under  the 
Old  Covenant.     That  is  expressly  taught  in  the  New  Testament 


\srh\nh  "gwi^cwuB  uieii   nave  aesirea  to  see  tnose  tiunes 

wh  eh  11  ^^'  ^°d  have  not  seen  them;  and  to  hear  those  things 
mI?  r  .  '  """^  ^"^  ^^*  ^^^''^  ^^^-^  It  was  the  part  of  the 
^^li  ^.T^\  ^''\  ^^^^^d  *  dark  sayings  of  old,'  nH^n  waK 

dols  Paul  sav  rrc  ^  ^^'W^^  ^^'  ^^^^^^i-  2)-  Not  less  cle^ 
Iv  JaZ]R^\  ^Z\^;  7-9)  ^^ut  we  speak'the  wisdom  of  Gol 

wisdom,  wfcch  GoH  ^P'  '^V\  ^'^^'^^^^^f^^^^y  even  the  hidden 
,  wnicn  c,od  ordained  before  the  world  unto  our  glory: 

which 
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'which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew  :  for  had  they  known 
it,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.     But  as  it  is 
mrritten,  Eye  hath  not  seen,  xal  ovs  ovh.'  riKovtre,  nor  ear  heard^ 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.'     The  passage  is  taken 
from  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4,  which  belong  to  the  New  Testament  times. 
It  was  necessary  that  that  great  Prophet,  Christ,  should  speak  ri 
pTifMLTa  rod  ©eoi),  the  words  of  God  (John  iii.  34),  to  speak  which 
had  hitherto  been  given  to  no  one.     For  the  rest,  as  God  had 
kept  back  from  those  who  lived  under  the  Old  Economy,  apjmra 
certain  toords  to  be  heard  under  the  New  Covenant ;  so  He  has 
kept  back  from  those  who  live  under  the  New  Covenant  (which  is 
the  wisest  dispensation  of  God),  appviTa  certain  words  to  be  heard  in 
Paradise.    For  there  all  the  ways  of  God  will  be  more  clearly  and 
expressly  declared  to  us  in  their  own  most  wise  order ;  so  that  our 
present  state  on  this  earth  is  called  in  comparison  with  that,  maTis, 
faith,  when  the  future  is  set  before  us  by  eTSof,  sight  (2  Cor. 
V.  7).   What  if  of  these  heavenly  mysteries,  the  knowledge  of  wliich 
on  this  earth  God  wished,  according  to  His  dispensation,  to  be  im- 
plicit, Paul  had  an  earnest  and  a  foretaste  ?     Through  promise, 
Abraham  '  saw  the  day  of  the  Lord  and  was  glad,'  as  the  Lord  wit- 
nesses in  John  viii.  56.  What,  I  pray  you,  did  Abraham  see?  Moses 
under  the  law  saw  the  '  back  parts    of  the  passing  God  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  23.     What  do  you  suppose  Moses  saw  ?     I  doubt  not  but 
that  each  of  these  was  a  vision  of  what  was  to  be  seen  under  the 
New  Testament.      If  Abraham,   through  promise,    could   see 
something  which  was  not  granted  to  the  other  patriarchs  to  see ; 
if  Moses  under  the  law  could  see  something  which  was  not  seen 
and  understood  by  common  Israelites,  why  could  not  Paul  under 
the  Gospel  hear  something  which  was  not  to  be  shared  with  other 
believers  ?     We  may  hold  therefore  that  God  was  unwilling  that 
the  favour  aiTorded  to  His  distinguished  friend  should  disturb  the 
whole  economy  of  the  Church. 

But  besides  this,  to  which  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  may  rightly 
agree,  it  may  happen  that  those  things  which  Paul  heard  in  heaven, 
not  to  be  told  to  others,  were  useful  for  Paul  to  know,  but  not 
for  the  Church.  How  so,  say  you  ?  What  was  useful  for  Paul  to 
know,  would  not  the  same  be  useful  for  me  to  know  ?  Assuredly 
I  think  not  that  I  speak  da-varara  (inconsistencies).  What 
and  what  kind  of  mysteries  do  you  suppose  were  shown  to  Paul 
in  heaven  ?  Perhaps  you  stick  at  this,  and  accuse  me  of  rash- 
ness, that  the  mysteries  which  I  argue  it  was  not  lawful  for  Paul 
to  show  to  others  I  do  not  guard  against  searching  into  myself. 
But  I  do  not  ask  what  was  revealed  to  Paul ;  that  no  one  can 
know  without  revelation.  I  think,  however,  it  is  open  to  us  to 
seek  by  modest  guesses  of  what  kind  of  mysteries  this  was  a  reve- 
lation ? 
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latioD  ?  That  all  was  revealed  to  Paul  which  was  unknown  to 
him,  cannot  easily  be  believed,  for  it  was  necessary  that  Paul 
should  be  so  treated  in  heaven  that  he  might  not  quite  forget  his 
condition  on  earth,  nor  return  to  it  altogether  unlike  his  fonner 
self.  What  then  will  you  except  amongst  things  which  could  be 
revealed  to  Paul?  Grotius,  a  man  of  firee  and  penetrating 
&culty,  has  thus  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  matter :  *  Just  as 
Moses  had  understood  all  that  di^nsation  by  which  God 
defended  and^tuled  the  Israelites,  so  ^aul  that  by  which  Christ 
governs  his  Church :  whence  it  follows,  that  he  was  fitter  for 
giving  counsel  than  Peter  himself,  who  was  regarded  as  chief  in 
the  Church.  But  these  things  which  he  had  understood  he  was 
forbidden  to  utter.'  The  words  of  Grotius  seem  to  me  some- 
what obscure.  That  Moses  knew  more  than  he  wrote,  I  doubt 
not.  Yet  concerning  the  dispensation  by  which  God  defended 
and  ruled  the  Israelitish  people,  it  seems  to  me  that  sufficient  is 
written  by  Moses.  For  not  only  what  God  wished  to  be  done  by  the 
people,  but  also  what  should  happen  to  the  Israelitish  people  in 
various  times  and  calamities,  and  what  changes  the  Israelitish  state 
should  undergo,  have  indeed  been  told  clearly  enough  by  Moses, 
considering  the  age  which  he  wrote  in,  and  the  people  to  whom 
he  delivered  his  writings.  Yea,  troxh  this  very  thing  that  Moses 
has  in  his  writings  so  clearly  set  forth  Uhe  dispensation  by 
which  God  defended  and  ruled  the  Israelitish  people,'  Moses 
must  be  judged  to  have  been  dspdTrctfv  vktto^  h  oXo;  r^  orxo; 
rw  0EOU,  '  a  raithful  servant  in  all  the  house  of  God '  (Heb.  lii.  5J. 
That  the  Apostle  Paul,  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  knew  Hbe 
dispensation  by  which  Christ,'  under  the  New  Covenant,  *  governs 
his  Church,'  I  might  easily  have  granted ;  but  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  this  knowledge  was  entrusted  to  Paul  like  a  mystery 
which  must  not  be  made  public.  For  everywhere  through  his 
Epistles  he  unfolds  ^  that  dispensation  by  which  Christ  governs' 
his  New  Covenant  Church :  and  if  by  the  will  of  Christ  he  was 
more  clearly  taught  on  this  side  than  tiie  other  Apostles,  and 
even  Peter  (which  Grotius  feels,  and  we  do  not  now  discuss),  he 
has  certainly  declared  the  same  to  the  Church  more  clearly  in 
his  writings^  than  even  the  other  Apostles.  At  least  I  do  not 
see  that  wnat  of  this  kind  was  revealed  could  be  called  p-ntMLra. 
ipfmrcty  *  unspoken  words,'  '  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  publish  to 
any.'  Besides  which,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  knowledge  of 
^  the  dispensation  by  which  Christ  governs  his  Church '  is  not 
of  that  kind  that  it  must  not  be  shared  with  the  universal  Church, 
since  the  revelation  thereof  might  have  been  of  great  use  to  the 
vuniversal  (church. 

Where  then  shall  we  rest?    Did   Christ  declare  rather  to 

Paul 
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Paul  those  '  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  which  belong 
to  the  Divine  essence  and  the  economy  of  its  persons,  both  in 
subsistence  and  in  operation  ?  Or  did  the  Son  of  God  unveil 
himself  and  his  properties  to  the  mind  of  Paul  rather  than  to  any 
other  mortal  ? .  I  might  produce  many  reasons  concerning  it  on 
this  side  and  that,  but  I  will  not  risk  the  doing  of  it,  lest 
unawares  I  pass  over  the  bounds  of  modesty  or  truth.  There 
are  many  things  revealed  concerning  those  mysteries  in  the  word 
of  God:  many  also  were  said  and  written  by  Paul  himself: 
although  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  clearer  revelation  of  them  awaits 
us  in  the  heavens.  On  another  point  my  mind  is  made  up,  which 
I  will  express  in  few  words. 

The  Scripture  teaches  clearly  and  expressly  that  there  is 
somewhat  which  has  not  hitherto  been  revealed  to  the  Church 
dwelling  on  earth.  What  that  is,  John  explains  in  his  First 
Epistle  (iii.  2),  oSttw  kfayepcjO^  ti  hofjLeQx,  '  it  doth  not  yet  appear,' 
he  says,  *  what  we  shall  be.*  This  we  certainly  know,  that  ever- 
lasting life,  everlasting  joy,  fulness  of  delights,  await  believers  in 
Christ.  We  know  that  in  that  state  we  shall  be  most  closely 
united  to  God  ;  that  according  to  our  wishes  and  desires  we  shall 
enjoy  Him  ;  /that  We  shall  be  like  Him,  and  see  Him  as  He  is,' 
as  John  says  in  this  same  passage.  Paul  declares  further,  that 
in  that  state  '  God  will  be  all  in  all,  and  the  Son  himself  be  sub- 
jected to  the  Father'  (1  Cor.  xv.  28) ;  that  the  functions  of  this 
aniinal  life  will  then  cease ;  and  that  the  saints  translated  to  a 
state  of  glory  will  be  ^  like  angels'  (Luke  xx.  35,  36),  and  that 
their  bodies  will  be  clothed  with  brightness,  immortality,  and 
imperishableness  (1  Cor.  xv.  43,  44)  ;  yea,  even  that  ^  the  whole 
creation'  shall  then  be  delivered  from  *  vanity,'  to  which  it  is 
now  subject  (Rom.  viii.  20,  21).  There  is  enough,  therefore, 
revealed  to  us  concerning  that  state  for  the  stay  and  defence  of 
our  faith  and  hope  against  all  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  the 
world,  and  the  flesh.  But  although  tnis  is  said  and  revealed 
concerning  that  state,  and  John  knew  that  it  was  said  and  re- 
vealed, yet  he  says,  it  is  not  yet  revealed  what  we  shall  hCy  and 
he  said  so  most  truly.  For  concerning  the  order  and  economy  of 
that  state,  as  also  concerning  the  order  of  all  other  things  which 
God  shall  appoint  according  to  His  highest  wisdom,  we  imder- 
stand  nothing  distinctly  ;  still  less  do  we  understand  what  our  lot 
will  be  in  those  joys  of  the  Lord.  For  that  every  believer  will 
have  his  lot  in  that  glory  proportioned  to  the  dispensation  of 
Divine  grace  in  this  fife,  is  not  only  required  by  the  justice  of 
God,  but  is  also  written  down  expressly  in  the  Scriptures  (Rom. 
ii.  6 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  6).  What  if  then  in  our  ignorance  we  suggest 
whether,  perhaps,  Christ  may  have  chosen  to  set  forth  to  Paul 

his 
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his  most  faithful  servant,  caught  up  into  heaven,  what  is  the 
dispensation  not  of  this  time  only,  but  much  rather  of  that 
future  time,  what  its  order,  and  especially  what  glorious  lot 
would  fall  to  himself  in  that  blessedness,  and  what  reward  he 
had  to  expect  from  his  Lord  for  so  many  labours  and  dangers  as 
he  was  Dearins  for  His  cause?  I  see  nothing  harsh  m  this 
opinion ;  it  quite  satisfies  the  emphasis  of  words  which  Paul 
uses  in  this  his  narration.  For  a  thing  revealed  of  that  sort  may 
fitly  be  called  S^^iorov,  since,  as  John  clearly  says,  it  is  not  yet 
made  manifest.  This  it  was  not  lawful  for  raul  to  utter  to  any 
mortal ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  God,  according  to  His  wisdom, 
for  various  reasons  decreed  on  hiding  the  economy  of  that  time 
and  state  of  the  universal  Church.  Therefore  it  was  not  useful 
that  Paul  should  reveal  it  to  the  Church.  Then  again,  this  reve- 
lation concerned  Paul  more  than  it  did  the  Church,  for  it  was 
serviceable  to  Paul  rather  than  to  the  Church  to  know  the 
blessed  lot  which  awaited  Paul  in  the  iuture  life.  For  nothing 
could  be  revealed  to  Paul  which  in  every  mishap  could  bring 
him  stronger  comfort ;  which  could  more  spur  him  on  to  labours, 
more  cheer  him  on  to  bear  afflictions,  imdergo  dangers,  neglect 
contempt,  reproaches,  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  this  life,  than 
this  very  thing.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  Paul  is  ac- 
customed to  speak  everywhere  with  so  much  efiect  and  confidence 
of  the  reward  which  awaited  him  and  the  rest  of  the  faithful,  that 
almost  from  thence  you  may  have  gathered  that  concerning  that 
mystery  more  was  revealed  to  him  than  to  others. 

For  the  rest,  as  this  catching  up  of  Paul  into  heaven  brines 
great  comfort  to  the  whole  church  of  believers,  and  props  up  their 
hope,  so  it  was  a  beam  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen.  That  is 
evident  enough  from  the  Dialogue  of  Lucian  or  some  other  knave, 
which  is  entitled  ^  Philopatris,  as  allusion  is  made  therein  more 
than  once  to  this  catcning  up  of  Paul  into  heaven,  and  the 
mysteries  perceived  there ;  and  they  are  at  the  same  time 
wittily  laughed  at.  Triephon,  who  sustains  in  jest  the  cha- 
racter of  a  regenerate  Christian,  speaks  thus  in  it:  x^l  yap 
TTpcifiv  xdyof  ravra  e^oco^ov,  aTrep  au,  mixa  is  fMi  raXiXaior 
hervx^Vt  dva^aXavrlotf,  eTTip^ivoSy  elf  rphov  oi;^avoy  dyipofiariiffaf,  kou 
ra  xaXkityra  ixfMeixoA'nxdfy  ^t*  t/Saror  Tifxas  avExae/v(9E,   ^  for  I  lately 

underwent  the  same  as  you,  and  when  the  bald-headed,  long- 
nosed  Galilaean  came  to  me,  who  had  past  through  the  air  into 
the  third  heaven,  and  learnt  the  finest  things  full  well,  he  re- 
newed us  by  water,  &c.'  Again  Critias  says  to  him,  after 
Triephon  had  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Christians  concerning 
Creation  and  Providence,  and  Critias  had  ofiered  the  old  belief 
concerning  the   Fates,    *  Wherefore,  Triephon,  were  you  not 

willing 
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willing  on  account  of  this  to  add  anything  further  concerning  the 

Fates,  €1  xal  rtixa,  w^apaios  sysymis,  /xera  toD  5«Sa(TxaXot/,  xal  ra 

dwoppTiTo,  hfurrfyi^Sy  though  by  chance  you  had  been  lifted  up  on 
high  with  your  teacher,  and  initiated  into  those  mysteries  ?  Here- 
upon, again,  Critias  is  led  to  speak  thus  against  tpe  Christians,  o^ 
yip  ot&ipofiaTotmzs  ravra  'nK'nximsy  *  for  ye  have  not  heard  this 
by  passing  through  the  air.'  But  let  this  which  the  godless 
heathen  have  unholily  scorned,  be  with  us  a  reason  of  true  and 
solid  comfort.  '  For  we,'  as  many  as  believe  in  Christ,  *  our- 
selves enter  Paradise  in  Paul,  and  know  that  with  him  we  shall 
there  hear  other  words.  For  their  (the  Apostles')  o\}/if  and  axo^ 
is  our  o>|/»j'  and  dxoii  (sight  and  hearing),  who  know  "by  the 
greatest  reasons,  that  they  saw  and  heard  what  they  say  that 
they  saw  and  heard.'  Thus  piously  speaks  the  celebrated  Coc- 
ceius.  Yea,  truly  on  this  we  safely  rest  our  hope.  Neither, 
indeed,  do  we  hold  it  needful  either  to  feign  other  revela- 
tions of  that  kind,  or  easily  to  trust  those  that  are  feigned  when 
they  are  narrated.  For  there  are  men,  and  were  of  old  in 
great  number  in  the  Christian  church,  so  foolish  and  stupid, 
that  they  sought  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion,  or  their  own 
and  others'  credit,  by  inventions  of  their  own  deceit  and  trickery. 
Some  one,  indeed,  imder  the  name  of  Jerome,  in  an  Epistle  to 
Celantia,  pretended  that  he  had  been  ^caught  up. beyond  the 
third  heaven,  and  had  seen  more  than  Paul  ever  saw ;'  whom 
Erasmus  deservedly  censures  as  *a  pettifogger  and  deceiver.' 
It  is  difficult  to  excuse  falsehood  of  this  sort  by  any  colour  or 
pretence,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  that  fable  had  its 
origin  in  what  Jerome  himself  relates  in  his  Epistle  to  Eustochius 
{Z>e  Custodid  Virginitatis^  p.  m.  52),  as  having  happened  to  him- 
self. These  are  his  own  words,  more  pleasing  to  monks  of 
former  ages  than  to  the  studious  of  our  time.  *  When  many 
years  ago  I  had  cut  myself  off  from  home,  parents,  sister,  kin, 
and,  what  is  more  troublesome  than  these,  from  the  custom  of 
somewhat  dainty  food,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,  and 
went  to  Jerusalem  to  be  a  soldier,  I  could  not  be  without  the 
library  which  I  had  got  together  for  myself  at  Rome  with  the 
greatest  pains  and  toil.  And  thus  wretched  I  fasted  and  read 
Tully.  After  frequent  nightly  watchings,  after  tears  which  the 
remembrance  of  past  sins  forced  up  from  my  lowest  bowels,  I 
would  take  up  Plautus.  If  ever  coming  back  to  myself,  I  had 
begun  ta  read  the  prophets,  the  rude  style  was  terrible.  And 
because  with  blind  eyes  I  saw  not  the  light,  I  blamed  not  my 
eyes,  but  the  sun.  Whilst  in  this  manner  the  old  serpent  was 
mocking  at  me,  about  the  middle  of  Lent,  a  fever  spread  through 
ray  marrow,  attacked  my  weakened  body,  and  my  wretched  limbs 

were 
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were  so  wasted  without  rest,  which  may  also  be  hard  to  believe, 
that  I  scarcely  clave  to  my  bones.  In  the  meantime  the  funeral 
is  prepared,  and  the  vital  heat  of  life,  as  the  whole  body  was  now 
waxing  cold,  throbbed  quickly  only  in  my  bosom  ;  when  suddenly 
being  caught  up  in  spirit,  I  am  dragged  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
Judge  ;  where  there  was  so  great  a  light,  and  so  great  a  shining 
from  the  brightness  of  things  around,  that  being  cast  to  the 

r-ound,  I  durst  not  look  upwards.  Asked  concerning  my  state, 
answered  that  I  was  a  Christian.  Then  He  who  was  presiding 
said,  '^  Thou  liest,  thou  art  a  Ciceronian,  not  a  Christian :  for 
where  thy  treasure  is,  there  will  thy  heart  be  also."  Instantly  I 
became  dumb  ;  and  amid  stripes,  for  He  had  ordered  me  to  be 
beaten,  I  was  more  tormented  by  the  fire  of  conscience,  thinking 
over  that  little  verse  within  myself,  "  In  the  grave  who  shall  give 
Thee  thanks  ? "  (Ps.  vi.  5)  Vet  I  began  to  cry  out  and  say, 
wailing,  have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 
This  voice  sounded  amid  the  stripes.  At  length  they  who  stood 
near,  falling  down  at  the  knees  of  Him  who  presided,  be-* 
sought  that  He  would  grant  forgiveness  to  youth,  and  allow 
to  error  room  for  repentance :  exacting  punishment  afterwards 
if  I  should  ever  read  books  of  heathen  literature.  I,  indeed, 
who,  drawn  up  in  such  a  critical  situation,  would  have  promised 
even  more,  began  to  swear,  and  calling  His  name  to  witness,  say, 
— Lord,  if  I  ever  have  worldly  books,  if  I  read  them,  I  have 
denied  Thee.  Being  let  go  on  these  words  of  oath,  I  return  to 
the  earth,  and  to  the  wonder  of  everybody,  open  my  eyes,  wetted 
with  such  a  shower  of  tears,  that  I  convinced  even  the  unbelieving 
by  grief.  Nor  had  that  been  sleep  or  empty  dreams,  by  which 
we  are  often  mocked.  Witness  that  tribimal  before  which  I  lay ; 
witness  the  sad  judgment  which  I  feared.  Thus  it  can  never 
happen  to  me  to  have  such  a  doubt,  that  I  had  black  and  blue 
shoulders,  that  I  felt  the  stripes  after  sleeping,  and  that  from 
that  time  I  read  Divine  things  with  such  a  relish  as  I  had  not 
before  read  human.'  ?  The  intelligent  and  God-fearing  student 
of 

p  Neander's  remarks  are  interesting : — *  Now  when  Jerome,  in  the  midst  of  the 
severe  ascetic  discipline  to  which  he  had  sahjected  himself,  felt  his  conscience 
reproach  him  on  account  of  the  predilection  he  had  hitherto  shown  for  Pagan 
literature,  we  may  easily  explain  how  it  might  happen  that,  in  a  violent  attack  of 
fever,  brought  on  by  his  rigid  austerities  and  his  a&tinence  from  food  during  the 
Quadragesimal  fasts,  his  thoughts  should  shape  themselves  into  that  vision  which, 
by  his  own  fault  and  that  of  his  later  antagonist  Rufinus,  became  magnified  to  an 
undue  importance. 

•  This  oath  he  assuredly  did  not  consider  himself  bound  strictly  to  keep,  as  is 
proved  by  the  frequent  accurate  quotations  from  ancient  authors  in  his  wntings; 
unless,  indeed,  we  credit  the  solemn  assurance  of  Jerome  himself,  in  answer  to  the 
charge  of  perjury  brought  against  him  by  Rufinus,  that  he  made  all  these  citations 

simply 
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of  literature  will  read  this  narrative  with  such  discretion,  that 
M^hilst  he  does  not  think  he  must  neglect  Cicero,  yet  neither  will 
he  endure  to  compare  the  pleasures  of  reading  Tully  with  the 
delights  of  the  Divine  Word. — C.  W. 


INSPIRATION. 


The  subject  of  inspiration  is  one  of  primary  importance,  and 
one  to  which  it  is  mdispensably  necessary  that  every  Christian 
should  turn  his  attention  if  he  would  be  able  '  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
hope  that  is  in  him.'  It  is,  in  fact,  the  doctnne  on  which  every 
other  part  of  the  Christian  system  depends,  since  if  God  is  not  the 
author  of  the  Scriptures,  what  ground  have  we  to  believe  their 
statements  when  they  declare  that  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them  ? 
There  is  perhaps  no  subject  on  which,  among  those  who  claim  the 
name  of  Christian,  greater  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  One  class 
maintain  that  the  Scriptures  are  all  inspired,  but  not  all  in  the 
same  degree ;  another,  holding  what  may  be  called  an  intermittent 
theory  of  inspiration,  believe  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  all  in- 
spired, but  only  certain  portions  of  them  relating  to  *  essential 
religious  truth ;  and  a  third  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  verbally  and  plenarily  inspired.  On  the  first  of  these 
we  shall  not  at  present  say  more  than  that  it  has  no  foundation 
in  Scripture ;  but,  professing  ourselves  adherents  to  the  plenary 
theory,  our  object  in  the  sequel  will  be  to  take  up  and  examine 
certain  arguments  against  that  opinion  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  this  Journal.*  The  writer  of  that  article  has  embodied 
his  remarks  under  two  heads — ^to  each  of  which  we  shall  briefly 
advert.^ 

I.  The 

simply  from  memory.  Possibly  he  differed  iu  his  own  judgment  respecting  this 
vision  in  different  moods  of  mmds,  passions,  and  mtnations.  Where  he  wished  to 
dissuade  from  the  reading  of  the  heathen  authors,  he  represented  this  as  being  a 
supernatural  vision,  and  thus  furnished  Kufinus  a  good  reason  for  accusing  him  of 
self-contradiction  and  of  perjury.  And  Jerome  could  adduce  nothioe  in  his  own 
Tindication,'' except,  first,  that  he  had  really  read  no  pagan  author  smce  his  con- 
version, and  cited  everything  from  mere  memory — a  statement  against  which 
Rufinus  could  urge  m^y  plausible  objections ;  and  secondly,  that  the  whole  was 
but  a  dream,  and  what  was  done  in  a  dream  was  a  thing  of  no  account.  This  little 
trait  is  not  without  its  importance,  as  opening  a  glimpse  into  the  character  of 
Jerome.  Veracity  or  untrustworthiness  of  character  is  often  indicated  in  the 
plainest  manner  by  the  merest  trifies/ — Tobbet's  Neander, — ^Tb. 

"  Vol.  V.  No.  X.,  April,  1850. 

^  In  order  HbaX  we  may  not  misrepresent  the  author  of  that  article,  we  shall 
quote  his  own  statement  of  his  opinion : — '  We  shall  lay  down  and  prove  the  two 

following 
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I.  The  author  of  the  article  referred  to  has  gone  to  Scripture 
itself,  holding  rightly  that  it  is  the  only  source  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  universal  plenary  theory.    We  cannot,  however, 
but  regret  that  the  plan  to  which  he  restricted  himself  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  in  a  *  negative '  or  destructive  manner  has  pre- 
vented him  from  drawing  proofs  of  his  own  theory  from  Scrip- 
ture.    But  we  conceive  that  such  a  manner  of  procedure  may 
have  sprung  from  a  totally  different  source,  viz.  the  entire  absence 
of  sucn  a  class  of  proo&     He  will  find  many  passages  of  Holy 
Writ  which  (to  say  no  more  at  present)  seem  to  teach  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  entire  Scriptures,  but  we  very  much  mistake  if  he  will 
find  one  that  even  seems  to  teach  that  they  are  inspired  only  m 
part,  or  that  their  inspiration   *  reaches  only  to  the  extent  of 
essential  religious  truth  ;'  and  had  there  been  a  passage  fayouring 
his  view  possessing  half  the  force  real  or  apparent,  which  the 
passage  2  Tim.  iii.  16  has  for  the  theory  which  he  combats,  we 
doubt  not  it  would  have  been  eagerly  brought  up. 

But  to  proceed  to  his  remarks  upon  this  passage.  Admitting, 
as  he  ultimately  does,  and  as  every  one  who  studies  the  passage 
thoroughly  must  do,  that  the  most  literal  and  correct  rendering 
is — *air  or  *  every  Scripture  is  pven  by  inspiration  of  God,  m 
is  profitable,'  etc.,  he  affirms  that  it  contributes  *  little  to  the 
support  of  the  plenary  theory,'  and  that  because,  *  although  it 
predicates  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in  the 
aggregate,  it  does  not  necessarily  affirm  or  intend  it  of  every  part 
or  every  topic  of  the.  whole  or  each  of  them.'  This  assertion  he 
supports  by  an  appeal  to  the  use  of  universal  terms  in  the  Bible. 
Now  we  readily  admit  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  oi 
passages  in  which  universal  terms  are  used  in  limited  significations, 
but  there  are  at  least  as  many  in  which  they  are  to  be  used  in  all 
their  plenitude  of  meaning  ;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  remarks 
which  he  has  made  upon  such  terms,  instead  of  placing  this  pas- 
sage among  the  class  to  which  he  has  unhesitatingly  consigned  it, 
only  compel  us  carefully  to  examine  to  which  of  the  two  classes 
it  ought  to  be  assigned.  But  more  than  this,  we  are  in  another 
part  of  the  article  ^  told  that  such  terms  are  insufficient  alone  to 
prove  the  point,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  Something  ^^ 
the  particular  instance  requiring  us  to  understand  it  universally-^ 
i.  e,  every  universal  term  must  be  understood  in  a  limited  sense, 


following  propositions.  There  is  not  evidence  adequate  to  prove  that  iDspir**""' 
extended  to  every  chapter  and  verse  of  the  Bible,  and  to  every  subject  therein 
treated  of;  but  the  positive  evidence  reaches  only  to  the  extent  of  Essssrti^ 
Belioious  Truth.  There  is  evidence  suflficient  to  prove  that  Inspiration  ^^'^ 
extend  to  the  former  of  these,  i,  e,  to  all  parts  and  all  subjects.' 

«  P.  442. 

unlesf 
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unless  there  is  something  in  the  particular  instance  or  in  its  con- 
text requiring  it  to  be  taken  in  its  universal — a  canon  of  criticism 
this,  which  sounds  as  strangely  as  if  a  painter  were  to  inform  us 
that  by  black  we  were'  to  understand  any  shade  of  colour  what- 
ever, no  matter  how  nearly  it  may  approach  to  white,  unless  there 
is  something  in  the  particular  case,  to  which  reference  is  made, 
which  binds  us  to  understand  it  as  jet  black.  We  had  always 
thought  that  we  were  bound  to  take  universal  terms  wherever 
they  occur  in  Scripture  in  their  strictly  literal,  and  therefore  in- 
their  universal,  sense,  imless  there  is  anything  in  the  particular 
case  which  calls  for  limitation;  and  we  affirm  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  present  case  which  necessitates  the  limitation  of  the 
universal  term,  but  there  is  everything  enforcing  its  literal  signi- 
fication. The  words  quoted  from  the  Apostle  confessedly  apply 
only  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  which  a  little  before  he 
had  styled  i^pi  ypaifAfAotra^  and  which  he  now  affirms  to  be  given 
by  *  inspiration  of  God.'  It  is  contended,  however,  that  the  word 
rendered  all  (vactx)  does  not  denote  absolute  universality,  but 
that  it  means  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  aggregate  or 
as  a  whole.  This  meaning  war  undoubtedly  frequently  has,  but 
it  is  not  used  arbitrarily,  and  there  is  generally  something  which 
points  out  when  it  is  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  3Xof.  The  rule 
upon  the  subject  is  that  when  vaif  is  used  denoting  totality,  then 
the  singular  is  put  with  a  noun  having  the  article ;  but  when,  as 
in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  put  with  a  noun  without  the  article,  it 
includes  the  idea  of  plurality,  and  is  equivalent  to  BKaa-ros^  each, 
all,  every  (see  *  Robinson's  Lexicon,'  sub  voc).  We  therefore 
maintain  that  the  phrase  zsSiffa  yqa(pn  OeoTrvsuffrosraeBns  every  writing 
— i.e.  every  part  of  those  writings  previously  styled  Upci,  is  in- 
spired. To  this  interpretation  the  *  usus  loquendi '  of  the  language 
shuts  us  up,  and  the  term  must  therefore  be  understood  in  all  its 
universality. 

But  apart  from  the  mere  syntax,  we  affirm  that  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  requires  that  it  be  so  understood.  To  take  an  ex- 
ample from  modem  custom  : — The  editor,  suppose,  of  a  maga- 
zine informs  the  public  on  the  title-page  of  his  publication,  that 
for  all  the  articles  contained  in  it  he  is  responsible.  Now  we  ask 
what  interpretation  does  the  nature  of  the  case  require  to  be  put 
upon  the  word  '  all '  in  this  connection  ?  Most  certainly  the  words 
mean,  if  they  mean  anything,  that  the  editor  homologates  every 
sentiment  contained  in  every  article  X)f  the  magazine,  unless  he 
should  declare  that  in  some  particular  case  he  does  not.  And  yet 
this  is  just  a  case  in  point,  and  similar  reasoning,  applied  to  the 
passage  before  us,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  every  senti- 
ment of  every  book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  Qso^jryevaros — God- 
breathed — 
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breathed — inspired — unlesi  an  exception  is  expressly  mentioned. 
And  if  such  an  exception  had  existed  we  may  reasonably  beUeve 
that  the  Apostle  would  have  specified  it,  since  from  the  podtioa 
which  he  occupied  in  the  Church,  and  the* authority  in  which  he 
was  held,  he  mig^t  have  presumed  that  his  statements  on  such  a 
subject  would  have  been  aeemed  satisfactory  and  conclusiye ;  but 
no  such  exception  is  even  hinted  at,  and  the  conclusion  is  that 
none  exists. 

But,  still  farther,  the  verse  under  consideration  unquestionably 
proves  that  the  Apostle  expected  to  find  not  merely  essential 
religious  truth  contained  in  the  *  all  scripture '  thus  inspired.  It 
affirms  that  all  scripture  is  divinely  inspired  and  profitable— ii 
does  not  say  esseniuU.  The  Apostle  Paul,  therefore,  has  a  lower 
standard  ox  what  should  be  inspired  than  the  writer  whom  we  are 
combating.  In  inspiration  he  looks  for  the  profitable  as  well  as 
for  the  essential,  and  these  are,  we  conceive,  two  different  things. 
Truth  may  be  profitable  without  being  *  essential  religious  truth,' 
although  all  such  truth  is  unquestionably  profitable.  For  example, 
it  would  doubtless  be  difficult  to  find  much  essential  religious 
truth  in  some  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
no  one  will  deny  that  these  books  are  profitable.  Indeed,  an  in- 
spired man  has  declared  that  *all  these  things  happened  unto 
them  for  ensamples,  and  they  are  written  for  our  admonitum,  upon 
whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come  '  (1  Cor.  x.  11).  In  this 
view  of  the  matter  then,  we  think,  tiie  inspiration  of  a  passage  of 
Scripture  is  not  impugned,  even  although  it  could  be  shown  that  it 
IS  not  essential  religious  truth:  it  must  be  proved  unprofitable; 
and  we  challenge  any  one  to  bring  forward  any  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures which  is  utterly  unprofitable.  The  tenth  chapter  of  Nehe- 
miah  IS  not  without  its  use. 

But  again,  the  writer  of  the  article  alluded  to  combats  another 
Class  ot  passages,  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  support  of 
toe  plenary  theory,  viz.  that  in  which  the  phrase  *  word  of  God ' 


lotion  ^^^  r.^'?'"^  ""^  9''^ '  ^^^^^  i»  Scripture  designates  that  col- 
SiSillv  T'  ""Sf  ''^'''^  ^^  ^^1  ^b«  Bible ;  but  we  most  em- 
that  these  pS^2\^^^^^«?*  ™?^«'  t^at  *  it  cannot  be  shown 
sage  (n.  b  «^!J;  ^  o  .  ^^  ^ference  to  a  single  book  or  pas- 
abound  witbl^rL?  ^^Pt^^^e-'  Why  the  prophetical  boob 
Bible  at  random  •  Tn^rT'T  ""^  ^^  ^^^^  P*^^^^-  To  open  the 
came  unto  Jeremikh  fV^  at  Jeremiah  xxi.  1.  The  ward  which 
kiah,  etc.  Then  aaJn  .  ^'"'"'^  (Jehovah)  when  king  Zede- 
Hosea  i.  1.     The  worrf  ^f  ^  ^H  ^^^^ence  to  a  book— look  at 

^ord  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  that  came  unto 

Hosea, 
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Xlosea,  etc. ;  also  ver,  2.     The  beginning  of  the  v)ord  of  the  Lord 
"by  Hosea.    (See  also  Mai.  i.  1 ;  Hag.  i.  1 ;  Ezek.  i.  3 ;  Jer.  i.  1,  2, 
9,  14 ;  Isa.  i.  2, 10.)     But  it  is  also  said  that  '  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  it  is  ever  used  in  reference  to  any  other  than  a  religious 
communication.'     Observe  the  ground  is  now  shifted :  it  was  at 
first  '  essential  religious  truth/  it  has  now  dwindled  into  a  ^  re- 
ligious communication  ;'  these,  however,  are  very  different  things, 
since,  from  the  very  phraseology  employed,  it  is  evident  that 
there  may  be  a  communication  of  religious  truth,  which  is  not 
essential.     But,  waiving  this,  will  our  author  call  the  following 
passage  essential  religious  truth  or  even  a  religious  communica- 
tion— '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  (Jehovah)  of  Israel,  Behold  I 
will  turn  back  the  weapons  of  war  that  are  in  your  hands,  where- 
with ye  fight  against  the  Chaldeans,  which  besiege  you  without 
the  walls,  and  1  will  assemble  them  into  the  midst  of  this  city. 
And  I  myself  will  fight  against  you  with  an  outstretched  hand 
and  with  a  strong  arm  even  in  anger  and  in  great  wrath,'  etc 
(Jeremiah  xxi.  4-7).     We  think  not.     It  may  be  a  judicial  com- 
munication, but  we,  at  least,  cannot  see  religious  truth  embodied 
in  it,  and  vet  it  is  ushered  into  our  notice  claiming  inspiration  in 
these  words — '  Thus  saith  Jehovah  God  of  Israel.'     Since,  then, 
the  phrase  '  word  of  God'  is  used  in  reference,  to  both  pas- 
sages and  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  to  such  as  have 
nothing  of  the  element  of  religion  about  them,  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  conclusion  to  which  the  writer  comes,  when  he  affirms 
^  that  the  texts  where  this  and  similar  phrases  occur  do  no  more 
than  support  his  theory ;'  they  do,  at  least,  something  different. 
They  evidently  contradict  it.     But  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
here  that,  although  the  phrase  '  word  of  God '  is  never  used  of 
the  whole  Scriptures  collectively,  yet  a  nearly  equivalent  phrase 
is  used  to  designate  the  collected  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  they  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.     Paul  styles  them 
(Rom.  iii.  2)  ra  XoyicE  rov  Ofiot).     Will  our  opponent  afiSrm  that 
this  clause  furnishes  '  not  an  iota  of  evidence  in  the  case  ?  '     All 
commentators  are  agreed  that  these  words  refer  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  long  before  the 
Apostle  uttered  these  words,  the  Old  Testament  canon  had  been 
completed,  and  the  whole,  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
is  there  recognised  as  forming  the  '  oracles  of  God.'     It  is  as  if 
(and  we  speak  it  reverently)  Jehovah  had  himself  inscribed  his  name, 
as  its  author,  upon  its  title-page,  since,  here  a  writer,  inspired  by 
the  same  spirit  which  dictated  tbe  Old  Testament,  affirms  that 
these  Scriptures  are  God's  oracles,  and  therefore  that  for  all  that 
is  therein  contained,  he  is  responsible.     And  we  rejoice  that  it  is 
so — yea,  God  is  responsible  for  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures — ^and 

although 
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althouffli  opposition  to  his  word  may  come  fbom  false  pHlosopbj, 
and  saence  falsely  so  called ;  although  a  science,  but  yet  in  its 
infancy,  may  rise  up  and  cast  its  stones  against  it — although  many 
apparent  discrepancies  may  exist  between  parts  of  it— and  mj 
incomprehensible  statements  may  be  made  in  it — yet  we  rejoice 
that  a  time  is  approaching,  when  the  God  who  composed  m 
Scriptures  shall  vindicate  Aw  truth  and  theirs,  shall  unfold  their 
mysteries,  explain  their  difficulties,  and  harmonize  their  dittei- 
ences.  Concerning  all  these  we  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  we 
shall  *  know  hereafter/ 

The  writer,  on  whom  we  are  commenting,  next  proceeds  to  an 
investigation  of  tiie  passages  in  tiie  14th,  15th,  and  16th  chapters 
of  John's  Gospels,  which,  on  this  subject,  have  been  consi^red  as 
corroborative,  if  not  conclusive,  evidence  in  favour  of  the  rlenarf 
tiieory.     It  is  stated  by  Christ  (chap.  xiv.   26),  that  the  im- 
forter  should  teach  his  Aposties^all  things,  and  bring  aii  thi^ 
to  their  remembrance  whatsoever  he  had  said  unto  them.     ^-^ 
argument  here  turns  upon  the  meaning  to  be    assigned  toW 
phrase  *  all  things ;'  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  universality 
of  the  terms  in  which  the  promise  is  conveyed,  supplies  a  refe 
for  the  advocates  of  the  theory  against  which  we  are  arguing ;  ^^ 
we  are  told,  that  if  these  terms  be  understood  as  absolutely  uni- 
versal, then  '  Christ  promised  that  every  single  thing,  boweret 
trivial^  private^  or  petsandl^^  whether  concerning  their  meals  or 
their  occupations,  or  their  journeyings — ^literally  *  whatsoeref  f 
had  said  unto  them,  from  the  first  moment  to  the  last  of  their 
acquaintance  with  him,  should  be  brought  to  their  remembran^^. 
Let  us  observe  the  admission  made  in  that  expression  '  W«''^J 
whatsoever  he  had  said  unto  them.'     Does  not  the  fact  of  these 
very  words  being  quoted  to  explain  the  view  he  combate  pro/e 
that  that  view  is  the  one  taught  by  the  expression  ?    This  cir- 
cumstance more  than  outweighs  all  the  arguments  which  ie  ^^ 
brought  forth  against  the  Plenary  theory.     But  we  are  informe^i 
that,  m  our  view  of  the  case,  the  '  all  things  must  include  en^ 
single  thing,  however  trivial,  etc.,  which  Christ  uttered.'    Now, 
we  ask  with  what  a  view  of  the  character  of  Christ  are  we  pre- 
iff?..  J*"  *^^  ^^^^^    It  seems  he  too  could  be  a  trifler,an^ 
mompSif^^  *"''^^^-     A^^  I  °0'  he  was  too  deeply  engaged  with  be 
Kr  W  "?^^^"  ^f  a  world's  salvation-the  work  wtoi  ^ 
Had  given  him  to  do— to  stoop  for  once  to  the  trivial. 

Ai?h'       ,^^  serious  in  a  serious  cause, 
Tw'l"^''^*^^  ^"^  well  the  weighty  terms 
-^^at  he  had  ta'en  in  charge.* 


The  italics  are  our  own.  ,-, 
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The  writer  has  probably  forgotten  that  Christ,  in  order,  doubtless, 
to  preserve  himself  from  unnecessary  care  for  the  things  of  the 
TV^orld,  delegated  such  unimportant  concerns  to  his  disciples,  who, 
we  are  frequently  informed,  both  bought  and  carried  food,  and 
one  of  whom  '  bore  the  bag  and  what  was  put  therein.'  Still 
farther,  it  is  urged  that  *  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  believe 
that  such  universal  reminiscence  could  answer  any  good  purpose.' 
Now,  it  is  not  impossible:  for  we  believe  it,  and  can  show  good 
grounds  for  our  belief.  It  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  the 
Gospel  history,  that  throughout  all  the  life  of  Christ  upon  the 
earth,  his  disciples  looked  upon  him  as  a  temporal  sovereign ; 
that  even  after  his  death  the  burden  of  their  lamentation  was, 
*  We  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  who  should  have  redeemed 
Israel;'   and  that,  before  his  ascension,  they  asked    him    the 

Suestion,  *  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to 
3rael  ? '  Now,  we  maintain  that  the  universal  reminiscence  of 
what  he  had  said,  far  from  being  useless  and  serving  no  good  end, 
was  indeed  'one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  could  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  them ;  since  with  their  minds  purified  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
imparted  to  them,  and  cherishing  no  longer  the  gross  and  earthly 
ideas  of  Christ's  kingdom  which  they  had  formerly  entertained, 
they  would  now  be  enabled  fully  to  understand  all  the  references 
to  spiritual  things  which  he  had  made — which,  in  fact,  formed  all 
his  conversation  with  them,  but  which,  from  their  own  earthiness, 
they  were  then  unable  to  comprehend — they  would  now  be  able  in 
memory  to  revisit  all  the  scenes  through  which  they  had  passed 
with  him,  and  to  rehearse  all  the  words  '  whatsoever  he  had  said 
unto  them ;'  and  by  thus  reading  his  language  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  clearer  light,  they  would  attain  to  a  fuller  and  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  than  they  could  other- 
wise have  had.  We  believe,  as  firmly  as  any  one  can,  that  no 
miracle  is  performed  without  a  necessity  for  it :  and  that  where  a 
necessity  is  wanting,  there  is  '  a  priori '  evidence  for  the  absence 
of  a  miracle.  But  we  think  we  have  shown  a  necessity  for  it  in 
the  case  before  us ,  such  a  necessity,  at  least,  as  could  only  have 
been  provided  for  by  an  equivalent  miracle. 

But  it  is  farther  said  that,  if  we  carry  out  this  interpretation, 
then  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  teach  them  '  all  truth,'  and  therefore 
to  communicate  to  them  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
etc.  This  conclusion  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow.  The 
promise  (John  xv.  13)  '  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth '  does  not, 
we  apprehend,  mean  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  iiirnish  them 
with  a  complete  answer  to  the  question  put  by  Pilate  to  our 
Lord,  '  What  is  truth  ? '  neither  does  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
restrict  it  to  what  our  opponent  would  call  '  essential  religious 
VOL.  vn. — NO.  XIV.  Y  truth  ;> 
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troth ;'  but  it  amply  iofornis  the  Apostles  that,  after  the  Spirit 
had  descended  upon  them,  they  were  to  place  implicit  confidenoe 
in  all  his  promptings  and  gaidanoe,  for  they  woald  be  tme.    It 
is  eqoiyalent  to  the  phrase,  he  shall  guide  yon  into  nothing  but 
truth.      And  this  is  a  manner  of  interpretation  yeiy  common 
among  the  same  class  of  passages ;  thus,  to  mention  no  other, 
James  i.  16,  17,  *Do  not  err,  my  beloved  brethren;  erery  good 
gift  and  every  perfect  gift  oometh  down  from  above  ' — t.  e.  no 
gifts,  except  good  and  perfect  ^fis,  come  down  from  abore.    In 
thb  view  of  the  passage,  then,  Christ  promises,  not  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  sdences,  arts,  etc.,  but   only  that  wbateyer 
knowledge  of  such  things,  as  well  as  of  others,  which  he  gave,  was 
to  be  held  as  correct  and  true.    But,  without  insisting  upon  this, 
we  are  prepared  to  show  that,  whether  or  not  Christ  promised  the 
Spirit  only  to  teach  all  truth  (understanding  by  that  phrase  all 
essential  reHgious  truth),  he  did  teach  them  something  which  was 
not  essential  religious  truth.     It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  the  Aposties  spake  with  new  tongues  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  vtteranee  ;  now,  both  the  power  of  expressing  themselves 
in  tongues  to  them  previously  unknown,  and  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  them  in  tnese  tongues,  are  here  traced  to  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit.    Will,  then,  any  one  say  that  tiie  mere  power  of 
n>eaking  in  tongues  formerly  unknown  (apart,  be  it  remembered, 
from  the  sentiments  which  were  expressed  in  them)  was  *  essential 
relisious  truth  ? '    We  tlunk  not     It  was  a  medium  of  conveying 
such  truth,  but,  of  course,  formed  no  part  of  it  any  more  tiian 
the  wire  of  the  electric  telegraph  forms  part  of  the  message  which 
b  transmitted  along  it.    But  it  was  part  of  the  *  all  truth '  into 
which  they  were  guided  by  the  3lHrit.     And  if  his  guidance  and 
influence  imparted  to  them  a  knowledge  of  languages,  correct  so 
fiir  as  it  went,  is  there  any  inconsistency  in  supposing  that  it  also 
extended  to  every  subject  to  the  consideration  of  which  their 
apostolic  office  led  them  ?    The  gift  of  tongues  is  an  undeniable 
fact,  and  it  was  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.     Why,  then, 
may  it  not  be  inferred  that  a  knowledge  of  history,  dironology, 
and  the  like  was  divinely  imparted,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of 
language  ?    Since,  looking  at  them  in  the  light  of  human  reason, 
a  knowledge  of  languages  might  have  been  attained  by  their  (nsn 
unaided  exertion^  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  history  and 
chronology  ;  and  a  miraculous  iropartation  of  the  one  is,  humanly 
speaking,  just  as  unnecessary  as  of  the  others.     But  more  than 
tnis;   we  are  prepared  to  prove  that  the  Apostles  claimed  In- 
spiration, even  wnen  writing  what  was   not  essential  religious 
truth.     Fully  admitting  that  the  phrase  *  the  truth,'  as  used  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  a  synonyme  for  the  Gospel,  we  can  yet 

bring 
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bring  forward  a  passage  where  €clq  word  'truth '  occurs  in  such  a 
connection  that  it  cannot  be  understood  as  referring  to  any  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  where,  nevertheless,  the  Apostle  claims 
inspiration  in  its    utterance  :    Rom.    ix.    1.    'AX'n^Biav  Xiyu   sv 

Tlvivfji^Ti  icTfiu.  Now,  whatever  the  verses  immediately  following 
may  be  onderstood  as  meaning,  the  absence  of  the  article  before 
aXiidsiov  shows  that  the  word  does  not  here  mean  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel — the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  But  a  close  inspection 
of  verses  2nd  and  3rd  confirms  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  shows 
that  the  truth  of  the  first  verse  is  tlie  declaration  of  the  state  of 
the  speaker's  feelings  towards  his  kinsmen  the  Jews^  and  not  ai^y. 
portion  of  truth,  the  belief  of  which  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
the  soul.  This  will  be  more  evident  if  we  give  a  short  para- 
phrase of  the  passage.  I,  says  the  Apostle,  a  person  in  Chri^, 
a  justified  person,  declare  what  is  true — my  conscience  also 
bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost — ^when  I  say  that  I  have 
great  heaviness  of  heart  for  my  Jewish  brethren;  so  great,  in- 
deed, that  although  I  am  '  in  Christ,'  yet  for  theur  sakes  I  could 
wish  myself  accursed  from  Qirist'  Paul,  observe,  says  all  this  h 
TlvsdfjLaTi  ayiQ) — ^in  the  Holy  Ghost,  Here,  then,  is  an  instance 
where  Paxil  daims  inspiration  while  writing  what  (far  from 
forming  a  portion  of  essential  religious  truth)  was  simply  a  de- 
claration of  the  state  of  his  own  feelings  in  reference  to  his  ^  kins- 
men according  to  the  flesh.* 

We  have  thus  shown  that,  however  the  promise  of  Christ  may 
be  explained,  the  Spirit  did  teach  the  Apostles  something  that 
was  not  essential  religious  truth,  and  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
claims  inspiration  while  uttering  what  formed  no  part  of  essential 
reUgious  truth ;  the  conclusion  is  that  the  Apostles  were  inspired 
as  to  more  than  what  in  their  writings  is  essential  religious 
truth ;  consequao^tly,  the  next  positi<Hi  which  our  writer  maintains 
is  of  no  force  whatever — viz.,  '  that  if  the  Apostles  were  ins{Hred 
only  in  respect  of  religious  truth,  the  sanction  which  they  have 
given  by  allusion,  quotation,  or  express  testimony  to  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  cannot  extend  the  guarantee  of  inspiration  (as  £a,r,  at 
least,  as  their  authority  goes)  to  any  other  subject  treated  of  in  these 
Scriptures.'  We  say  it  is  of  no  force,  because  we  have  removed 
the  hypothesis  on  which  it  rested,  and  shown  that  the  Apostles 
were,  in  &ct,  inspired  in  regard  to  mOre  than  religious  truth. 

But,  independently  of  this  mode  of  meeting  this  argument^  we 
very  much  question  the  principle  on  which  it  proceeds,  viz.  that 
the  declaration  of  one  sacred  writer  in  respect  to  the  inspiration 
of  another^  is  only  to  be  held  as  authoritative  to  the  extent  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  writer  so  declaring  it ;  so  that  if  the  inspiration 
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of  the  New  Testament  writers  be  partial,  then  their  statementB 
relative  to  the  Old  Testament  writers,  and  their  qaotations  from 
and  references  to  them,  are  to  be  held  as  guaranteeing  the  in- 
spiration of  the  latter  only  to  the  same  partial  extent  as  the  former 
were  themselves  inspired. 

This  is  a  principle  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  establish, 
but  which  is  assumed  in  the  argument  we  have  stated.  We 
therefore  require  that  it  be  proved,  and  the  *  onus  proband!*  lies 
upon  the  assertor  of  it.  But  again,  our  author  says  that 'the 
sanction  of  Christ  himself  given  to  the  narratiye  of  any  fact  or 
event,  does  not  necessarily  imply  original  inspiration  witn  regard 
to  it,  since  historical  truth  alone  would  be  implied  in  such  a 
sanction.'  This,  however,  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  had  assumed  in  the  case  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  He  has  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  an  inspired 
man's  sanction  of  another  work  reputedly  inspired,  only  proyes 
the  inspiration  of  that  work  to  the  extent  of  the  person's  own  in- 
spiration. Now,  Christ  was  himself  universally,  plenarily,  and 
verbally  inspired.  *  God  gave  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto 
him.'  His  voice  was  the  voice  of  God,  as  well  as  of  man.  It 
therefore  follows,  on  our  opponent's  own  principles,  that  when 
Jesus  quoted  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  he  sanctioned  theis, 
as  being  like  himself  universally,  verbally,  and  plenarily  inspired' 
This  conclusion  follows  legitimately  from  the  principles  held  by 
the  writer ;  and,  if  he  will  not  adopt  it  he  must  be  content  to  lie 
under  the  reproach  of  inconsistency — a  reproach,  we  may  add,  to 
which  every  advocate  of  a  partial  or  intermittent  theory  of  in- 
spiration must  ultimately  subject  himself. 

The  writer  of  the  Article  on  which  we  have  been  commenting 
next  proceeds  to  remark  that  '  the  Apostles  did  not  conceive 
themselves  to  be  inspired  as  to  any  more  than  what  in  to^ 
writings  was  essential  religious  truth  /  and  he  instances  the  intro- 
duction to  Luke's  Gospel  as  being  an  occasion  on  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  writer,  if  inspired  plenarily,  would  have 
been  led  to  aflSrm  that  he  was  so :  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  says 
our  author,  '  he  claims  to  be  believed  because  he  had  traced  out 
everything  accurately  from  the  very  first.'  We  might,  however, 
have  been  informed  by  the  writer,  that  the  word  which  is  there 
rendered  *  from  the  very  first'  (avwdev)  is  one  which  clsssLca^h 
biblically,  and  etymologically  signifies  '  from  above.'  He  mighj> 
moreover,  have  told  us  that,  out  of  thirteen  places  "in  which  it 
occura  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  so  translated  in  five,  and  in  the 
margin  of  other  two,  and  that  in  four  other  places  the  signification 
is  nearly  the  same.  And  that,  if  so  rendered  in  the  passage  i» 
question,  it  would  read,  '  It  seemed  good  to  me   also,  having 
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investigated  all  thin^  from  above. ^  He  might,  in  fine,  have  given 
Tis  to  understand  that  such  a  rendering  of  the  word  is  contended 
for  by  Erasmus,  by  Henry,  and  by  Lightfoot.  But  of  all  these 
things  he  is  himself  wilfiiUy  forgetful,  and  chooses  to  keep  his 
readers  in  utter  ignorance.  He  could  indeed  remind  them  that  in 
the  case  of  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  there  was  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  cor- 
rect rendering  of  it ;  but  he  prudently  keeps  his  readers  in 
ignorance  that  there  is  still  more  uncertainty  as  to  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  passage  on  which  he  seeks  to  build  up  his 
theory. 

II.  We  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Article,  in  which  the  author  undertakes  to  show  that  there  is 
evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  inspiration  did  not  extend  to  all 
parts  and  all  subjects,  but  only  to  essential  religious  truth.  Here 
we  desiderate  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  which  he  made  in  the 
beginning  of  his  paper,  '  to  show  the  actual  disproof  of  it  (i.  e,  the 
commonly  received  theory)  in  the  statements  of  Scripture^  Where, 
we  ask,  has  he  done  so  ?  He  has  not  produced  a  single  passage 
actually  disproving  it ;  but  contents  himself  with  having  attempted 
to  repel  the  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture  by  the  advocates  of 
the  theory  which  he  opposes.  There  may,  however,  be  a  reason 
for  this — and  that  the  entire  absence  of  such  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture—in as  much  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  find  in  tne 
Bible  what  it  does  not  contain ;  and  if  he  cannot  find  a  passage 
which  teaches  the  partial  theory  of  inspiration,  then  we  say  that 
there  is  a  strong  presumption,  amounting  to  certainty,  that  that 
theory  is  not  only  unscriptural,  but  antiscriptural.  The  aim  of 
the  writer  was  from  the  first  to  find  an  '  intelligent'  or  rational 
theory  of  inspiration :  now  we  submit  that  this  aim  is  not  only 
radically  wrong,  but  irrational  and  absurd.  The  Scriptures  he' 
admits  to  be  the  only  source  of  evidence  in  the  case  ;  then  why 
not  at  once  proceed  to  them,  and  see  what  they  themselves  teacn 
in  the  matter  ?  We  must  first  endeavour  to  discover  what  theory 
is  maintained  in  Scripture  ;  then,  that  theory  must  be  an  intelli- 
gent one,  aye,  and  the  only  intelligent  one.  It  may  be  difficult 
for  us  to  see  its  perfect  harmony  with  human  reason ;  but  then 
which  is  to  yield — the  Bible  ?  or  our  intellect  ?  Certainly  not  the 
Bible.  It  is  becoming  but  too  fashionable  in  these  days  to  lay 
down  certain  principles  of  human  invention,  and  to  try  by  them 
the  statements  of  the  word  of  God.  The  Scriptures,  doubtless, 
address  man  as  a  reasonable  being,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to 
constitute  his  intellect  a  source  of  appeal  from  their  statements,  or 
even  a  test  by  which  to  try  them.  When  we  go  to  the  Bible  we 
must  find  out  what  is  therein  contained ;  tfuttj  whatever  it  mat/  be, 
must  be  reasonable.  We  are  not  to  frame  for  ourselves  what  ap- 
pears 
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pears  to  us  a  reasonable  creed,  and  reject  or  explain  away  all  Scrip- 
ture which  does  not  dovetail  with  it  To  do  so  would  just  be  to 
reverse  the  proper  order  of  procedtire;  and  to  resemble  the 
conduct  of  him  who  attempts  to  construct  a  house  beginning  at  the 
roof. 

I.  But  to  proceed — ^we  shall  take  up  in  order  and  briefly  con- 
rider  those  principles,  which  he  has  laid  down  'as  obvious  deduc- 
tions from  the  nature  of  inspiration.  He  says,  first,  that  inspiration 
cannot  be  predicated  *  where  it  may  reasonably  be  affirmed  that 
none  could  be  necessary.'  To  this  principle  we  readily  accede,  if  by 
it  is  meant  that  inspiration  would  not  be  conferred  where  to  the 
mind  of  Jehovah  a  necessity  for  it  did  not  appear.  But  if  by  it 
is  meant  that  wherever  man's  reason  sees  no  necessity  for  inspira- 
tion, there  none  eidsts,  then  we  most  emphatically  deny  it,  and 
that  on  the  following  grounds. 

Ist.  We  have  abundantly  shown  that  the  Old  Testament  Scrips 
tures,  being  Hhe  oracles  of  God,'  must  be  held,  as  all  inspired. 
Now  there  are  many  things  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  to  nar- 
rate which  does  not  appear  to  human  reason  to  require  inspiration ; 
but  then  God  has  declared  that  they  are  all  inspired,  and  of  course 
he  must  have  seen  a  necessity  for  the  inspiration  even  of  those 
portions  of  them  which  are  (comparatively  speaking)  least  im- 
portant. History,  for  example,  does  not  seem  to  human  reason  to 
require  the  inspiration  of  its  author,  but  why  then  are  the  Chro- 
nicles embodied  in  the  canon,  and  the  books  of  the  Maccabees 
placed  among  the  Apocrypha? 

2nd.  Because,  on  such  a  principle,  the  whole  Bible  may  be 
taken  away  piecemeal,  and  its  inspiration  frittered  down  to  a 
nonentity.  Different  minds  may  see  no  necessity  for  the  inspira- 
Taon  of  diflferent  passages  of  Scripture.  A  may  see  no  need  of 
inspiration  in  the  writing  of  the  Law ;  By  thinking  the  Law  in- 
spired, may  reject  as  unnecessary  that  of  the  Prophets ;  and  C, 
holding  by  the  Old  Testament,  may  think  tbat  there  is  no  neces* 
sity  for  the  inspiration  of  the  New :  and  thus,  because  each  of 
these  three  parties  reasonably  believes  the  inspiration  of  each  of 
these  three  parts  to  be  unnecessary,  the  Bible  is  reduced  to  the 
level  of  a  common  composition. 

drd.  Because,  although  all  mankind  were  agreed  upon  the 
point,  and  were  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  particular  part  of  Scripture,  we  maintain  that  even  their 
united  intellects  are  incapable  of  forming  a  judgment  in  the  case. 
The  writer  seems  to  have  anticipated  such  an  objection,  for  he 
says,  '  We  know  that  it  will  forthwith  be  objected  that  we  are  not 
competent  judges  where  a  necessity  exists.  Granting,'  he  con- 
tumes,  '  this  to  be  true  in  some  cases,  it  will  not  follow  that  it  is  in 
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ally  unless  it  can  be  asserted  that  because  we  'cannot  judge  in 
every  instance,  therefore  we  can  judge  in  none.'  The  very  admis- 
sion, however,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  in  some  cases  we  are  incom- 
petent judges  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  principle  for  which  he 
contends ;  becai^e,  if  liable  to  err  in  any  case,  then  we  can  judge 
authoritatively  and  infallibly  in  none ;  and  on  a  matter  of  such 
importance  we  demand  that  the  decision,  establishing  the  absence 
of  inspiration  in  any  case,  be  as  authoritative  and  as  infallible  as 
the  expression  which  in  numberless  instances  declares  its  presence, 
*  Thus  saith  the  Lord.'  But  then  such  an  infallible  decision  can 
come  only  from  one  judge,  and  that  the  ^  God  only  wise.'  If  in  any 
caae  inspiration  was  actually  imparted  where  human  reason  should 
judge  it  to  have  been  unnecessary,  then  is  human  reason  thrown 
outof  court>  as  a  witness  altogether  incompetent  to  give  evidence 
in  the  case ;  or  rather,  is  it  degraded  from  the  bench,  as  a  jv^e 
Vinrighteously  set  up,  and  totally  disqualified  to  decide  on  the 
matter.  If  reason  cannot  judge  m  every  case,  has  it  any  right  to 
review  and  criticise  the  conduct  of  the  Almighty,  whose  oracles 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  is  by  himself  declared  to  be,  and 
to  say  that  he  has  imparted  inspiration  where  there  was  no  need 
for  it?  Who  art  thou,  oh  man,  that  presumest  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  actions  of  him  whose  wisdom  is  infinite,  and  to  dictate  to 
him  when  he  should  or  should  not  impart  his  miraculous  gift  of 
inspiration  ?  Who  art  thou  that  thus  darest  to  place  thy  reason 
above  that  God  whose  gift  thy  reason  is?® 

We  very  much  r^ret  that  he  has  not  condescended  to  name 
any  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  for  the  composition  of  which  inspira- 
tion was  in  his  opinion  unnecessary.  We  are  thus  prevented  from 
obtaining  any  knowledge  of  the  class  of  passages  which  he  consi- 
ders uninspired ;  we  snail  not,  therefore,  spend  time  in  showing 
that  inspiration  actually  did  exist  where  human  reason  might  think 
it  unnecessary,  but  proceed  to  the  next  general  inference  from  the 
nature  of  inspiration  which  he  has  drawn,  and  maintained. 

II.  *  Where,'  says  he,  *  inspiration  is,  there  we  may  expect  to 

«  On  tbis  subject,  the  words  of  Tholnck  are  worth  qaottng.  *  If  what  we  decide 
to  be  contrary  to  oar  reason  falls  completely  within  the  reach  of  our  understanding, 
so  that  it  can  be  fully  comprehended  and  tie  contrariety  clearly  made  out,  then  it 
is  impossible  that  a  revelation  can  teach  it.  It  cannot  be  said  in  a  revelation  that 
J«richo  is  only  a  day's  journey,  and  yet  a  thousand  mUes  from  Jerusalem.  But  a 
revelation  may  contain  what  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  reconcile  with  our  reason, 
and  what  apparently  contradicts  it— as,  for  example,  the  personality  of  man  and 
the  absoluteness  of  Grod,  or  ^e  free  agency  of  man  and  the  agency  and  government 
of  God.  The  understanding  would  decide  that  one  or  the  other  should  be  given 
up,  yet  both  are  facts  which  rest  u|)on  our  own  consciousness  and  experience.  The 
whole  difficulty  is,  that  the  subject  lies  beyond  our  jeach—the  understanding  is  not 
competent  to  its  comprehension.'— Tboluck's  Hittanf  of'  Theology  in  the  EighUeaih 
Cmitmy:  Princeton  Gfloays^  First  Series,  p.  565. 
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discern  some  indications  of  knowledge  or  wisdom  superior  to  that 
possessed  by  people  of  the  same  age  and  nation.'  ^  Hence,'  it  is 
elsewhere  added,  ^  all  mere  history,  chronology,  genealogy,  or 
information  of  whatever  kind  that  might  be  obtained  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  knowledge,  would  be  without  the  province  of 
inspiration.'  Now  with  regard  to  this  principle  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  the  case  to  which  we  have  already  referred — ^namely,  the 
miraculous  knowledge  of  languages  which,  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  spirit,  the  Apostles  and  others  possessed,  and  which  they 
might  have  acquired  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  knowledge 
just  as  easily  as  they  could  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  history, 
chronology,  or  mere  genealogy,  through  the  same  channel ;  but 
the  one  was  imparted  by  inspiration,  why  not  the  others  also  ? 
But  we  deny  that  inspiration  necessarily  indicates  knowledge  or 
wisdom  superior  to  that  possessed  by  people  of  the  same  age  or 
nation.  To  instance  a  case  of  inspiration  (not  certainly  of  writers, 
but  yet  a  case  in  point),  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  artificer 
who  superintended  the  workmanship  of  the  tabernacle  was  in- 
spired ;  and  it  will  not,  we  think,  be  denied  by  any  one  that  there 
were  numberless  instances  of  workmanship  in  that  age,  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere,  in  which,  looking  simply  at  the  things  made,  an 
equal  amount  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  is  evinced,  and  for  the 
production  of  which  no  inspiration  could  be  claimed. 

III.  '  The  doctrine  of  inspiration,'  he  continues,  *  involves  the 
exclusion  of  error  from  the  subject  matter  of  inspiration,  and 
within  the  sphere  to  which  it  extends.'  This  is  a  criterion  which 
has  our  hearty  approbation ;  and  we  say  Amen  to  the  declaration 
that '  where  error  is  proved  to  exist,  there  inspiration  cannot  be.' 
But  then  the  difficulty  is  to  prove  that  error  is  in  the  word  of  God. 
Let  us  be  pointed  to  chapter  and  verse,  and  we  shall  see  if,  as  in 
the  cases  of  astronomy  and  geology,  the  error  be  not  in  the 
readers,  rather  than  in  the  book.  And  even  if  passages  may  be 
found  in  the  word  of  God  at  variance  with  some  of  the  doctrines 
of  science,  who  shall  declare,  with  the  case  of  these  two  (to  which 
we  have  just  alluded)  before  them,  that  further  advancement  in 
science  may  not  serve  to  establish  perfect  harmony  between  them  ? 
The  Bible  certainly  never  was  mtended  to  confer  upon  man 
a  knowledge  of  scientific  principles ;  but  just  as  certainly  does  it 
contain  nothing  inconsistent  with  those  principles,  rightly  defined 
and  properly  understood. 

He  says,  moreover,  that  '  want  of  harmony  proves  error  :'  but 
then  the  absence  of  harmony  must  itself  be  proved.  Now  we 
affirm  that  there  is  no  disagreement  between  difierent  portions  of 
the  word  of  God  which  is  not  capable  of  being  harmonised  in  some 
Yfay  ;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  then,  whether  or  not  that  method  be 
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the  correct  one,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  there  yet  exists  a 
perfect  consistency  between  them.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  '  any 
candid  inquirer  will  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  great  majority  of 
such  solutions '  as  those  which  have  been  given  by  Davidson  and 
Home.  The  inquirer  has  no  right  to  feel  so,  unless  he  can  show 
ground  for  such  dissatisfaction,  either  by  disproving  the  possibility 
of  the  solution,  or  by  himself  proposing  a  more  plausible  and  pro- 
bable one.  But  we  question  much  if  a  candid  inquirer  would  feel 
such  dissatisfaction.  Every  one  has  his  own  idea  of  candour,  and 
perhaps  the  author  may  suppose  that  his  dissatisfaction  is  the  fruit 
of  candour ;  but,  for  our  part,  we  esteem  that  man  as  the  most 
candid  who  hails  such  solutions  with  delight,  as  the  explanations 
of  a  harmony  which  even  previously  he  believed  to  exist,  but 
could  not  discover. 

He  maintains  also,  in  another  part  of  his  Article,  '  that  abso*- 
lute  truth,  freedom  from  liability  at  any  time  to  the  entrance  of 
eiTor,  must  characterise  every  special  communication  of  God.' 
Now.  we  maintain  that  when  God  has  given  to  man  a  revelation  of 
his  will,  it  is  man's  duty  to  preserve  it ;  and,  consequently,  that 
God'S  providence  is  not  impugned  in  the  least,  although  through 
the  carelessness  of  man  it  may  become  corrupt.  The  principle 
involved  in  the  remark  above  quoted  is  rather  a  dangerous  one. 
Following  such  an  opinion  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  our  author 
would  deny  that  man  is  a  creature  of  God's  at  all ;  because, 
although  formed  perfectly  pure  and  holy,  he  was  yet  liable  to  fall 
and  to  become  corrupt  On  this  point  we  cannot  forbear  quoting 
his  remarks : — 

*  Could  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  the  first  instance,  specially  guide  the 
jpen  of  a  writer,  suggesting  to  him  superhuman  thoughts,  and  con- 
trolling him  in  the  utterance  of  them,  and  yet  suffer  him  to  mar  or  dim 
the  beauty  of  their  truth  by  the  admixture  of  aught  human— ^that  is, 
of  error,  for  "  to  err  is  human  "  in  every  sense — and  relatively  to  God 
in  every  thought  and  act  ?  Or  could  he,  having  once  delivered  to  man 
a  sacred  deposit  of  perfect  truth,  have  left  it  unguarded  to  man's  care, 
or  rather  carelessness — obnoxious  to  the  mutations,  and  subject  to  the 
corruptions  which  everything  placed  in*  mortal  hands  must  needs 
undergo?  These  two  come  practically  to  the  same  thing,  and  both 
are  alike  inconsistent  with  the  attributes  and  actings  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  If  he  has  suffered  any  particle  of  the  truth  which  he  designed 
to  reveal  to  fail  before  it  reached  those  for  whom  it  was  intended, 
it  must  have  been  because  he  wanted  either  the  power  or  the  will  to 
secure  its  accurate  enunciation  or  its  uncorrupted  transmission.  But 
that  he  had  the  power  none  will  deny,  and  that  he  had  the  will  is  a 
condition  of  the  proposition.  Moreover,  for  God  to  interpose  to  com- 
municate any  one  truth  or  system  of  truths  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  his 
creatures,  and  not  to  will  the  delivery  thereof  in  its  integrity  to  those 
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creatures,  would  be  to  act  in  vain — would  be  a  manifest  violation  of 
the  economic  principle,  and  that  not  merely  in  his  ordinary  actings, 
but  in  a  special  supernatural  intervention  in  which  it  could  be  infi- 
nitely less  recognised.' — ^pp.  451,  452. 

Now  (mefact  is  quite  sufficient  to  overturn  any  abstract  prin- 
ciple.    Let  us  look  at  the  fact  of  man^s  creation.     He  was 
created   by  the  special  supernatural   intervention   of  Jehovah, 
*  for  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  and  he  be- 
came a  living  soul.'     He  came  from  God's  hand  perfect  (so  far, 
that  is,  as  it  was  possible  for  a  creature  to  be  perfect) ;  he  was 
pure  and  spotless — holy  and  consequently  happy.     Now  to  this 
case — this  fact — let  us  apply  our  author's  reasoning,  and  we  shall 
have  something  like  the  Ibllowing.    Oould  the  Divine  Being,  by 
his  special  agency  and  influence  bring  into  existence  a  perfectly 
pure  and  holy  being  and  yet  suffer  this  beauty  to  be  marred  by 
the  admixture  of  sin  ^    Or  could  he,  having  once  delivered  to  man 
such  a  nature  as  a  trust,  leave  it  unguarded  to  man's  own  care 
(which  it  must  be  remembered  would  be  much  more  efficacious 
in  warding  away  error,  t. «.,  sin,  before  his  fall  than  after  it)  1 
Such  acting  on  our  author's  principles  is  ^  inconsistent  with  the 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,'  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
here  we  have  Jehovah   acting  inconsistently  with  himself  (no 
wonder  then  that  on  such  principles  and  by  such  writers  incon- 
sistencies should  be  found  in  his  word).   But  still  further.   If  man 
has  fallen,  then  it  was  either  because  God  had  not  the  power  or 
the  will  to  keep  him  in  his  integrity.     To  suppose  he  had  not 
the  power,  is  to  deny  his  omnipotence,  and  that  he  had  not  the 
will  is  clearly  shown  by  the  melancholy  result ;  and  therefore  on 
the  principle  we  are  combating,  God  is  (dare  we  utter  it?)  blame- 
worthy for  this  fall  and  its  woeful  consequences.     Such  a  manner 
of  reasoning  is  evidently  false,  but  it  is  quite  parallel  to  that 
which  is  followed  in  the  above   quotation,  and  by  which  the 
author  seeks  to  establish  his  proposition.     With  such  an  opinion, 
had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Moses,  he  would  have  denied  that  the 
first  formed  tables  were  the  workmanship  of  God,  since  he  could 
not  reasonably  believe  that  he  formed  them  with  the  sole  design 
that  they  should  be  broken  by  his  servant,  or,  had  he  existed  in 
the  days  of  Eli  and  Samuel,  he  would  have  believed  Jehovah  to 
have  been  on  a  level  with  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  because  he  per- 
mitted the  ark  of  the  covenant  to  be  borne  in  triumph  by  the 
Philistines  to  Dagon's  temple.     The  ark  was  given  in  trust  to  the 
Israelites,  and  for  its  guardianship  they  were  held  responsible ; 
nay,  it  was  a  part  of  the  revelation  given  by  Moses  ;  and  it  is  a 
well  known  fact,  that  it  was  destroyed  before  the  dispensation,  of 
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which  it  formed  a  part,  was  ended/  Yet  that  it  was  so  does 
not  and  cannot  disprove  the  other  fact,  that  it  was  formed  by  the 
supernatural  intervention  and  assistance  of  Jehovah.  So  with 
the  Bible ;  God  has  entrusted  man  with  a  revelation  to  which  he 
does  well  to  take  heed,  and  for  the  preservation  of  which  he  will 
be  held  responsible;  and  therefore,  although  errors  may  have 
crept  into  it  since  it  came  from  the  hand  of  God,  its  authorship 
18  not  the  less  certainly  his,  nor  is  his  Providence  chargeable 
with  the  admission  of  such  error.  But  independently  of  all  this, 
what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  Does  not  every  *  candid  inquirer ' 
rise  from  the  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  impressed  with  a  deeper  sense  than  before  of  the 
force  of  the  words,  *  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as 
the  flower  of  grass  :  the  grass  withereth,  the  flower  thereof  fadeth 
away,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.'  Generation 
after  generation  has  come  and  gone,  and  yet  by  the  Gospel  *  this 
word  is  preached  unto  us.'  God's  providence  has  watcned  over 
it,  and  watched  over  it  with  anxious  care ;  but  the  fact  that 
errors,  from  transcription  or  otherwise,  have  crept  into  it  is  not 
chargeable  on  that  Providence  any  more  than  God's  providence, 
not  man's  sin,  could  be  blamed  when  the  condition  of  the  Church 
resembled  that  of  the  allegorical  vine,  which  the  boar  out  of  the 
wood  wasted  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  devoured.  Nay,  has 
it  not  been  with  the  Bible  as  with  the  Church,  the  period  of  its 
greatest  danger  has  ever  been  the  time  of  its  most  effectual 
protection  ? 

IV.  *  Inspiration,'  he  continues,  *  involves  adaptation  to  the 
capacities  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  consequently 
where  this  is  not  the  case.  Inspiration  cannot  be  predicated.'  We 
at  once  accede  to  this,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  its  bearing  on 
the  present  question.  The  Bible  is  adapted — wonderfully,  mira- 
culously, adapted  to  the  capacities  of  all  who  may  peruse  it. 
Truly  '  he  may  run  that  readeth  it'  It  is  true  that  there  are 
mysteries  in  it,  but  then  let  it  be  observed  that  what  we  are  to 
believe  even  of  them  is  plainly  told  us.  The  mystery  is  not  what 
we  are  to  believe,  but  how  to  explain  that  which  is  the  object  of 
our  faith.  Thus  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  the 
fact  that  *  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh '  is  plainly  told  us ; 
the  explanation  of  that  fact  constitutes  the  •  confessedly  great 

*  Hence,  also,  an  inspired  book  may  be  lost,  and  that  too  before  its  end  may  haye 
been  fuUy  accomplished.  But  how  can  the  loss  of  an  inspired  book  impugn  the 
inspiration  of  those  which  remain  ?  We  might  as  well  deny  the  authorship  of  those 
books  of  Livy  which  have  come  down  to  us,  because  so  many  more  of  them  have 
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mystery  of  godliness,'  and  is  unrevealed.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
many  parts  of  revelation  were  unintelligible  even  to  the  writers 
of  it:  Uius  Daniel  says,  'I  heard,  but  I  understood  not;'  and 
Peter  represents  the  prophets  as  '  searching  what,  or  what  manner 
of  time  tne  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify  when 
it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that 
should  follow.'  With  regard  to  this  objection,  a  sufficient  answer 
might  be  given  in  the  words  of  Tholuck  : «  *  It  seems  to  lie  in  the 
very  nature  of  prophecy  that  it  should  be  less  plain  than  history, 
and  it  therefore  cannot  be  expected  that  when  God  communicated 
the  knowledge  of  the  future,  he  should  make  it  as  clear  as  the 
present  or  the  past.'  But  the  fact  that  certain  portions  of  pro- 
phecy were  not  understood  by  the  prophets  themselves — far  from 
disproving — does  in  reality  furnish  evidence  of  the  strongest  kind 
in  favour  of  the  inspiration  of  their  writings.  Is  it  possible  for 
any  man,  unassisted  by  superior  agency,  to  write  what  he  himself 
could  not  understand,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  should  yet  be  in- 
telligible to  succeeding  generations  ?  If  a  man  writes  what  is 
unintelligible  to  himself,  he  is,  in  ordinary  circiunstances,  un- 
intelligible to  every  one  else.  But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Daniel,  at  the  very  time  when  he  is  confessing  his  own  ignorance 
on  the  matter,  affirms,  ^  the  wise  shall  understand;'  and  that 
Peter,  although  maintaining  the  unintelligibility  to  the  mind  of 
the  prophet  of  his  own  oracles,  still  affirms  that  the  '  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  tfiem  testified  beforehand  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and 
the  glory  that  should  follow.' 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  on  this  part  of  the  subject^  that 
assistance  for  the  understanding  of  revelation,  wherever  needed, 
is  graciously  promised  by  its  author,  and  consequently  it  seems 
unfair  to  deny  inspiration  to  the  Bible,  because  of  its  want  of 
adaptation  to  the  capacities  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
when  the  very  God  who  has  inspired  it  has  promised  to  adapt  the 
capacity  to  it.  An  important  part  of  the  office  of  tfie  Spirit  is  the 
enlightening  of  the  understanding :  '  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is 
with  them  that  fear  him,  and  he  will  show  them  his  covenant.' 
^  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God.'  '  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not.' 

Before  concluding,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  something  in 
favour  of  the  holders  of  the  '  superintendence '  theory,  to  whom, 
in  our  opinion,  the  author  of  the  article  has  not  dealt  strict 
justice.  That  theory,  he  says,  is  a  'manifest  perversion  of  the 
term  Inspiration,  which  is  never  used  in  any  of  its  significations 
to  denote  or  include  a  mere  surveillance.    It  invariably  expresses 

s  Princeton  Theol.  Essays,  First  Series,  p.  569. 
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Si  positive  action  on  the  subject  of  it,  and  is  never  comprebcnsiye 
of  a  mere  negative  looking  on.'  But  who  said  that  superin- 
tendence is  a  '  mere  negative  looking  on  ? '  Does  not  the  writer 
himself  explain  the  term  superintendence  by  saying  (p.  447),  that 
*  the  Spirit  ordinarily  left  the  writers  to  themselves  in  the  con- 
ception and  enunciation  of  their  thoughts,  and  interposed  only 
when  the  occasion  required,  which  might  be  but  seldom.'  Never- 
theless the  Spirit  interposes,  and  is  such  interposition  not  a  '  posi- 
tive action  ?'  Still  further :  if  '  to  err  is  human,'  and  if  imper- 
fection must  necessarily  characterise  all  merely  human  productions, 
would  not  such  interposition  in  the  case  of  the  writers  of  perfect 
works  be  always  required  ?  and  if  always  required,  then,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  showing,  it  would  always  be  given ;  and  thus 
superintendence  comes  to  mean  a  continuous  interposition,  a  con- 
tinuous '  positive  action,'  and  is  not  therefore  a  perversion  of  the 
term  inspiration. 

We  leave  it  to  the  talented  author  of  '  Reason  and  Faith '  to 
defend  his  views  from  the  attacks  of  the  writer  upon  whom  we 
have  been  commenting,  rejoicing  that  among  its  defenders  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  Inspiration  can  still  number  men  of  such 
high  talents  and  distinguished  attainments.  In  conclusion,  we 
reject  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  promulgated  in  the  article 
alluded  to,  because  it  is  not  only  wholly  destitute  of  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  but  is  expressly  contradicted  by  it ;  and  because,  if 
adopted,  it  would  tend  completely  to  nullify  the  influence  of  a 
revelation,  since,  if  every  individual  is  to  follow  with  implicit  con- 
fidence tlie  dictates  of  his  own  reason  on  the  subject,  then,  as  the 
wish  of  the  heart  is  too  frequently  parent  to  the  decision  of  the 
intellect,  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  would  be,  that  each  would 
take  as  inspired  what  suited  his  taste,  and  reject  as  human  what 
jarred  with  his  desires.  From  such  a  state  of  things  we  say,  in 
all  sincerity,  'Good  Lord  deUver  us  I'  But  if  it  be  the  case,  as 
the  signs  of  the  times  too  surely  indicate,  that  once  again  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  to  become  the  battle-ground  of  con- 
tending parties,  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  the 
interests  of  vital  Christianity  at  heart,  to  prove  his  armour,  and 
see  that  he  can  use  it  with  effect.  For  the  ultimate  issue  we 
have  no  fear.  As^  David  said  before  Goliah,  '  The  Lord  who 
delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the 
bear,  he  will  deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  this  Philistine.'  So 
let  us  trust  that  God,  who  has  once  and  again  rescued  his  own 
truth  from  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  will  yet  stand  forth  its  pro- 
tector. The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  it :  the  God  of  Jacob  is  its 
refuge.  •  W.  M.  T. 
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ON  THE   EXPLORATIONS  OF  THE   RIVER  JORDAN 

AND   THE   DEAD   SEA.** 

(A  Lecture  read  before  the  Scientific  Union  of  Berlin,  by  £>r.  Caju.  Biites, 
Professor  of  Geography  in  the  UniTersity  of  Berlin.) 

GENTLEMEif, — At  the  bcsinning  of  a  new  period  of  our  unpre- 
tending labonrs,  I  should  hardly  venture  upon  calling  your  atteo- 
tion  away  from  the  animated  and  congenial  scenes  that  surround 
us,  to  contemplate  a  distant  wilderness,  whose  very  history  is  all 
but  extinct,  if  I  were  not  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  consideration 
that  there  is  no  spot  on  earth  so  utterly  vacant  but  will  be  found 
deserving,  more  or  less,  of  a  thinking  man's  examination  in  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  of  its  phenomena.  The  various  regions  of  oar 
Elanet,  it  is  true,  present  attractions  very  different  in  degree  and 
ind,  and  the  great  majority  of  amateurs  will  no  doubt  alw&js 
bestow  their  attention  and  admiration  chiefly  on  such  as  are  either 
the  most  splendidly  and  luxuriantly  adorned  by  nature,  or  whose 
history  teems  with  a  close  succession  of  memorable  events,  as  the 
tropics,  or  the  classic  ground  of  India,  Egypt,  Greece,  etc. 

But,  as  wealth  and  splendour  have  their  peculiar  charms,  so 
have  poverty  and  humility.     Indeed,  the  distribution  of  the  various 

g'fts  bestowed  upon  different  countries  would  appear  a  highly  un- 
ir  one  if,  by  a  just  appreciation  of  each  of  those  endowments,  we 
could  not  discover  some  compensation  for  the  seeming  unfairness 
in  point  of  privation.  The  son  of  the  desert  feels,  perhaps,  mote 
at  home,  in  the  long  run,  amidst  his  monotony,  than  the  denizen 
of  a  great  capital  amidst  the  ever-changing  variety  of  civilized 
social  life,  why  does  the  Greenlander  long  to  return  to  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  Arctic  circle?  Why  does  the  Negro  or 
Bedawin  yearn  to  be  restored  to  his  Libyan  or  Arabian  desert  ? 
Even  to  a  civilized  European — and  we  might  mention  a  long  list 
of  illustrious  names  —  a   temporary  residence   in  the  Petrsean, 

*  This  lecture  by  Professor  Ritter,  the  first  geographer  of  his  age,  is  iiDd<Nibted]y 
the  best  dissertation  upon  a  highly  interesting  subject  that  has  yet  been  produceJ^ 
and  we  have  therefore  much  pleasure  in  presenting  it  to  our  readers.  For  the 
translation  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Weissenborn,  of  Weimar.  Bitter's  work  on 
Palestine,  referred  to  in  his*  own  note  below,  will  be  brought  under  the  notioe  of 
onr  readers  in  the  next  number  of  this  Journal. — Ed.  J.  S,  L. 

This  lecture  was  orieinally  composed,  not  to  be  printed,  but  only  to  be  read 
before  an  audience ;  still,  as  I  was  requested  by  different  parties  to  publish  it,  it 
may  serve  as  an  Introduction  to  my  Geography  of  the  whole  of  Palestine,  to  which 
I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  as  to  the  proofs  for  much  of  what  is  advanced  here.  I 
have,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  the  indulgence  of  the  critics  as  regards  many  defici- 
encies which  I  had  not  time  to  remedy. — C.  R.] 
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Arabian,  or  Syrian  desert,  has  become  a  source  of  rich  contem- 
plation and  rapture,  of  deep  and  momentous  intuitions  and  feel- 
^  ings,  that  he  would  fain  call  up  ag9.in  when  returned  to  his  own 
"'t  n?  country.     Among  the  innumerable  anchorites  and  hermits  who 
fEA,'    h^^ve  spent  the  whole  of  their  mysterious  lives  in  those  barren  and 
rocky  wildernesses,  let  us  only  remember  St.  Jerome,  and  the 
^.  .'    world  of  deep  and  pregnant  thoughts  on  human  life,  the  present, 
" "  the  future,  and  all  immortality,  the  creation  of  which  is  owing  to 
his  reridence  in  that  dreary  waste. 

If  we  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  productions  of  nature,  even  where 
\^T    she  puts  on  her  most  scanty  forms,  we  ought  always  to  remember 
_^'    how  far  we  have  been  benefited  by  them,  however  forbidding  the 
\^  ^      aspect  they  may  at  first  sight  present.     In  the  deserts  of  Baby- 
lonia, and  those  about  the  Euphrates,  the  mind  of  man  was  first 
' '     elevated  by  astronomical  observation ;   in  those  of  Arabia  and 
^.     Mount  Sinai,  not  only  the  people  of  Israel,  but  the  people  of 
'  "^     Mahomet  too,  were  first  led  to  a  notion  of  Monotheism.     It  was 
' '      on  the  watery  waste  of  the  interminable  ocean  that  man  c(»)ceived 
the  elements  of  nautical  science,  of  scientific  Cosmology,  a  more  en- 
ij      lightened  view  of  Astronomy,  and  the  idea  of  the  sphericity  of  the 
''■-       planet  we  inhabit.    It  may  be  that  there  are  districts  on  the  globe 
•  '       which  are  less  pleasing  than  others,  or  even  repulsive  at  first  sight, 
-'        but  which  contain  certain  intrinsic  charms,  and  exercise  an  influence 
'        on  man,  magically,  as  it  were,  or  unconsciously,  that  will  become 
'  -        apparent  only  in  the  course  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years,  in 
the  history  of  tiie  natibns  subject  to  such  influence.     Let  us  think 
^^        of  our  own  country  I  The  peculiarities  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
'-!'        or  tliose  of  the  Dead  Sea,  that  fonn  the  particular  object  of  our 

-  present  inquiry,  do  not  perhaps  at  once  justify  a  dmilar  conclu-^ 

-  sion,  tiiough  it  will  hold  good  with  Palestine,  the  country  of  whidi 
the  two  above-mentitMied  forms  of  nature  are  constituent  parts, 

-  and  which  has  so  few  outward  features  upon  the  whole  to  com* 
■        mend  it. 

Palestine,  though  one  of  the  most  circumscribed  and  hast 
aJttraetive  ^tricts  of  our  planet,  is  that  the  name  of  which  has 
travelled  farthest  over   the  globe,  through   every  country  and 
nation,  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  heathendom.     And  not  only 
:         its  name,  but  likewise  what  that  name  does  essentially  involve, 
the  i^enomena  of  the  country  and  the  part  it  has  acted  in  the 
'         history  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  have  deeply  penetrated  into 
'  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  nations  at  large.     So  far  as 

Christian  communities  have  been  established,  that  name  is  cele- 
brated and  invariably  associated  with  the  most  endearing  emotions 
of  the  human  heart,  as  well  as  with  the  most  important  ideas 
and  convictiqns.     Wheresoever  the  light  and  heat  of  the  Gospel 
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awaken  new  life,  thither  the  promised  land  is  sure  to  extend,  and 
the  time  diall  come  when  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations  will  converge 
towards  that  wonderful  country  teeming  with  the  highest  revelations. 

Even  those  scattered  and  expelled  children  who  had  only  the 
revelation  of  the  law  allotted  to  them  as  their  portion  on  that  soil ; 
those  stray  wanderers  that  are  but  little  or  not  at  all  aware  that 
the  law  has  already  been  fulfilled,  or  that  the  world  has  been 
redeemed  on  that  very  soil,  even  they  are  riveted  to  it  by  the 
circle  within  which  the  ideas  of  their  ancient  faith  turn ;  by  the 
era  of  their  patriarchs  ;  by  the  God  of  their  fathers,  Jehovah ;  by 
the  one  temple  on  Monah;  by  the  illustrious  period  of  their 
judges,  prophets,  legislators,  bards,  kings;  nay,  by  the  whole 
destiny  of  their  nation,  its  awful  downfall  and  consequent  disper- 
sion. Even  in  our  own  days  numbers  of  them,  yearning  for  that 
ancient  home  of  promise,  are  known  to  tiu'n  thitherwards  when  on 
the  verge  of  death,  that  their  remains  may  be  gathered  to  those  of 
their  ancestors,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Moriah. 

Their  oppressors  too,  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  the  present  rulers 
of  the  country,  share  with  them  the  same  notion  about  the  home 
of  their  ancestor  Ibrahim,  or  Abraham,  and  consider  £1  Kuds,  or 
Jerusalem,  as  being,  next  to  Mecca,  the  most  worthy  place  on 
earth  whither  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage. 

How  are  we  to  account  ror  this  attractive  power  working  in 
such  different  directions,  unless  by  the  outward  and  inward  nature 
of  the  very  ground  from  which  all  its  local  events  and  history  have 
sprune,  like  the  nation  itself,  as  from  a  common  trunk,  the  fruit 
of  which  was  to  be  matured  in  the  right  time. 

This  native  and  individual  development  of  the  several  localities 
on  our  planet,  which  we  call  regions,  or  habitats,  as  regards  organic 
bodies,  or  fatherland,  where  the  relations  of  men  and  nations  are 
concerned,  is  a  source  of  infinite  abundance  and  variety  in 
creation. 

Such  a  strictly  local  development  of  the  intellectual  or  spiritual 
phenomena  in  the  visible  creation,  and  in  the  part  of  the  globe  now 
particularly  under  our  consideration,  is  that  which  history  points 
out  to  us  in  the  original  race  of  the  Arameans,  whose  patriarchal 
nomadic  state  is  altogether  peculiar,  and  perhaps  without  a 
parallel  on  earth,  it  being  a  native  production  of  the  pasture-lands 
in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Jordan,  at 
the  foot  of  Mounts  Ararat,  Hermon,  and  Sinai^  beneath  the  starry 
sky  of  Assyria ! 

To  these  peculiar  local  phenomena  there  were  superadded  the 
migration  of  the  patriarchs  to  the  rich  mountain-pastures  of 
Canaan ;  the  excursions  into  Arabia,  the  temporary  settlement  in 
that  fertile  and  civilized  country,  Egypt ;   a  stern  legislation 
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announced  in  thunder  from  Horeb  and  Sinai ;  a  tedious  and 
destructive,  though  invigorating  march  through  the  Petraean 
desert ;  then  the  mcrease  of  the  twelve  tribes  in  a  land  flowing 
with  milk,  honey,  and  oil,  close  to  the  barren  wildernesses  of 
Petrasa,  Judaea,  and  Ephraim  1  What  strange  features  were 
those  I  The  brook  Kidron,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  abyss 
in  which  Sodom  and  Oomorrah  had  been  engulphed ;  the  seques- 
tered site  of  Jerusalem,  overtopped  by  the  proud  structures  on 
Zion  and  Moriah,  pouring  out  light  like  beacons  upon  the  host  of 
nations  wandering  afar !  Nor  ought  we  to  overlook  the  absence 
of  safe  anchorage  on  the  sea-coast,  the  character  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  the  cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon,  the  dews  of 
Mount  Hermon,  the  panoramic  view  from  Mount  Tabor,  the  rich 
pasture-grounds  of  Sharon,  the  flowery  fields  of  Jezreel,  the 
mountain  scenery  of  Galilee,  with  its  lakes,  the  very  eyes  of  the 
landscape,  nor  the  solitudes  of  Engaddi,  or  En-gedi,  with  their 
palm-trees  and  balsamic  groves. 

Who  will  deny  that  these  striking  natural  and  individual 
features^  in  no  other  country  grouped  together  in  the  like  man- 
ner, must  have  cast  every  event  into  their  own  mould,  and  have 
been  reflected  in  tradition,  history,  policy,  and  national  economy, 
popular  opinions,  and  public  instruction  ? 

If  our  planet  does  not  revolve  round  the  sun  merely  as  an 
inert  sphere  or  random  aggregation  of  matter,  but  as  a  body 
organized  after  a  regular  type,  which  we  may  call  the  earth-type, 
as  a  living  work  of  divine  creation,  whose  Maker  has  still  a  hand 
in  its  development,  there  ought  to  have  existed,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  things,  an  intimate  connection  between  nature  and 
history,  the  native  soil  and  the  nations,  physics  and  ethics  ;  a  con- 
nection that  we  may  compare  with  that  which  unites  the  body  with 
the  soul. 

Such  a  connection  we  are,  perhaps,  never  able  to  discover  when 
under  the  overwhelming  impressions  of  the  actual  time  we  live  in ; 
but  we  have  a  better  chance  of  observing  it  when  looking  back  to 
the  events  that  took  place  thousands  of  years  ago,  since  too  near  a 
position  precludes  the  possibility  of  surveying  a  grand  object 
rightly,  whereas  at  a  great  distance  from  it  we  can  view  its  true 
proportions,  provided  our  natural  vision  be  aided  by  the  eye-glass 
of  history.  And  such  is  our  commanding  position,  with  regard  to 
the  country  of  which  we  are  taking  a  general  survey,  previous  to 
examining  more  closely  some  of  its  details.  Palestine  was  from 
the  beginning  an  isolated  country,  and  was  intended  so  to  be,  just 
as  Israel  was  ordained  to  be  a  peculiar  people ;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  for  thousands  of  years  they  both  remained  unintelligible 
as  well  as  inaccessible  to  other  lands  and  nations. 
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Althou^  placed  in  tbe  midst  of  llie  most  ooncentrated  fluuases 
of  the  old  continent,  in  the  rery  foeos  towards  which  the  inter- 
course of  the  three  parts  of  the  world  was  radiating,  and  thongb 
closely  surrounded  oy  the  most  flourishing  nations  and  coamofi'- 
wealths  of  that  period — the  Babyfenians,  Assyrians,  Mediftos, 
Persians,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians ;  the  boandaries  drawn  by 
nature  made  it  remain  more  isolated  from  them  than  any  other 
nation  of  antiquity,  that  it  nu^ht  develope  within  itself  a  complete 
contrast,  in  vindicating  monotheism  against  aU  the  old  world 
besides,  and  that  it  might  mature  the  greatest  finut  for  posterity 
in  a  perfectly  independent  manner. 

There  was  no  great  road  leading  through  that  country  from 
one  nation  to  another ;  all  sudi  communications  skirted  its  boun- 
daries, just  as  tiie  trading-vessels  did  its  sea-eoast,  where  tliere 
was  no  safe  harbour  or  roadstead.  None  of  the  healhen  states  of 
antiquity  was  connected  with  another  through  the  medium  of  the 
theocracy  of  Jehovah,  either  in  a  gec^raphical,  commercial,  politi- 
cal, or  religious  point  of  view ;  they  were  all  separated  from 
Canaan  by  ue  theocratical  circle  of  ideas  that  became  the  ruling 
one  in  that  country. 

Within  the  wide  con^iass  of  Syria,  Palestine  had  a  separate 
portion  allotted  to  it,  bounded  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez  and  the 
Fetraean  peninsula,  with  Mount  Sinai  to  the  soutii,  and  exten<&ig 
far  to  the  north,  up  to  the  middle  plateau,  or  terrace4and  of  the 
Euphrates,  where  its  torrents  had  broken  through  tiie  defiles  at 
the  southern  chain  of  the  TauniSy  fadling  already  witliia  the  Kmits 
of  Syria. 

Bordered,  to  tbe  west,  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterraiiean,.  to 
the  east  by  the  sands  of  AraJbia,  and  thus  shut  out  hj  nature  bof& 
from  the  Occident  and  Orient,  Palestine  in  Syria  became  a 
natural  link  of  communication  between  tbe  two  countries  to  the 
north  and  south  of  it  (the  table-land  of  Armenia  in  tiie  Taurus, 
and  the  lowland  of  Egypt  on  the  Nile)  ;  and  the<  deyeiopment  of 
its  population  was  of  course  influenced  by  that  circumstancer  Its 
population  had  originally  entered  it  from  the-  hidb  lands  of  Asia, 
and  had  returned  &om  civSized  Egypt  to  tiidr  nistorioal  centre, 
the  mountainous  tract  of  Palestine.  The  above  circumstance  was 
decisive  as  to  Palestine's  relatiye  position  to  the  other  countries, 
from  the  beginning  of  historical  times  forming,. as  it  did,  an 
elevated  and  somewhat  cool  isthmus,  or  land-bridge,  boonded  by 
a  sea  and  desert ;  a  prescribed  road  to  migrate  from  the  Ei^niites 
to  the  Nile,  and  back  again  to  the  original  and  predestined  home 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  civilized  districts  of  Western  Asit^ 
though  sufficiently  insulated  to  be  safe  from  outward  disturbance; 

There  was  no  other  land  on  earth  enjoying  the  same  advantages 
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of  situation  as  Palestiiie,  the  southern  Ihalf  of  Syria.  EV6n  the 
northern  half  (the  Syria  of  Damascus  and  Antioch),  had  not  the 
same  share  of  them,  since  the  great  road  of  6oiimunication  het^e^n 
the  nations  of  Babylonia,  or  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
Syrik  lay  across  it,  wherefore  it  Was  soon  swamped  by  the  tide  of 
natrons  setting  in  from  ihe  east  towards  the  west,  and  again,  by 
that  which  swept  from  the  Occident  to  the  Orient ;  thus  losing  its 
original  population,  and  obtaining  in. its  stead  a  mixture  of  various 
nations,  language^,  customs,  and  refigions. 

rXoes  not  history  bear  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  most  northern 
and  least  insulated  parts  of  Palestine,  viz.,  Galilee  and  Samaria,  were 
in  the  course  of  denturies  sensibhr  iffected  by  the  vitiating  influence 
encroaching  upon  theni  from  qyria  and  Damascus,  whiereas  the 
more  southern  provinces  (Jiidaea  proper)  preserved  their  purity 
much  longer,  by  reason  of  their  more  sequestered  situation  ?  The 
relative  position  of  Syria,  though  s'o  close  to  Palestine,  had  indeed 
been  quite  a  different  one  as  to  the  great  events  going  on  in 
Western  Asia  from  the  earliest  times.  It  had  served  ior  the  great 
battle-field  of  the  three  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  times  of 
Hadadazer  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  the  Achaemenides  and  Aliex- 
ander  the  Great,  of  the  Seleucid^,  Romans,  J^arthians;  and 
Byzantines,  down  to  those  of  the  middld  ages,  and  the  wars  in 
which  the  Arabs  arid  Turks  W6re  engaged  there.  This  tract  near 
the  mountain -passes  of  Syria  has  always  been  for  Asia,  Europe, 
and  Egypt,  either  a  pattition  or  link,  either  a  bulwark  or  door- 
way, and  is  to  this  very  day  the  chosen  ground  for  the  solution 
of  the  great  eastern  question,  the  land  where  the  political  problems 
of  the  Orient  must  be  decided. 

in  Palestine  We  find  nothing  of  all  thi^  I  This  district  of  tMi^ 
globe,  to  judge  from  its  position,  woulfl  appear  quite  as  likely  to 
have  bbcome  the  scene  of  cohfficts  in  the  great  intercoui*s^  6f  the 
nations,  but  it  was  screened  from  the  tld6  of  people  setting  in  frotii 
the  east.  .  ^  .  • 

The  bulwarks  arid  motirid^  of  the  Jordan,  ini  the  ^ild  ravines 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  checked  thb  progress  even  of  the  hordes  of  the 
wilderiiesses  beyond  them ;  they  always^  made  tlie  sons  of  the 
desert,  as  well  as  those  nktiohs^  that  iised  t*hem  foi^  th^ir  allies, 
turn  a^de,  and  so  have  these  stern  fbi*riis  of  nature  done  upon  the 
whole,  for  thousands  of  years'. 

Still  Palestine,  the  Protnisfed  Land,  had  at  the  same  time  siich 
a  position  between  othei*  countries  and  the  sea,  stretching  its  gulfe 
and  channels  into  them'  on  all  sides,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
roads  appear  to  have  been  laid  out  beforehand,  by  which  the 
Apostles  of  the  Gospel  were  to  start  for  every  quarter  of  heathen- 
doin,  frdrii  that  centre  of  feitb,  when  the  moment  of  the  fulfilment 
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of  its  mediation  between  the  old  and  the  new  times  should  be 
come. 

Do  not  such  great  features,  that  have  through  thousands  of 
years  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
destinies  of  nations,  composed  of  many  millions  of  men,  dis- 
tinctly point  at  some  higher  ordainment  than  what  may  be  ex- 
plained by  mere  natural  forces,  Plutonic  or  Neptunic  ?  Do  not 
they  carry  with  them  convin^ng  proo&  of  a  truly  ^iritual  in- 
fluence on  the  part  of  the  world-arranging  power  ?  The  agency 
of  such  a  power  might,  I  think,  be  shown  everywhere  on  our 
planet,  in  the  local  adaptation  of  its  organization  to  the  great  law 
presiding  over  the  development  of  the  human  race ;  and  to  explain 
that  organization  of  the  globe  we  have,  I  believe,  to  look  out  for 
some  higher  principle  than  the  untoward  or  spontaneous  bursting 
of  the  ground,  that  an  elevation  may  rise  on  one  side  and  a  depres- 
sion sink  down  on  the  other ;  or  that  the  continents,  countries,  and 
islands,  with  the  arms  of  the  sea  filling  their  depressions  or 
traversing  them,  may  take  such  forms  as  chance  dictates. 

But  leaving  this  view  of  the  phenomena  in  connection  with  the 
whole,  let  us  turn  our  attention  once  more  to  the  district  that 
forms  the  special  object  of  our  present  inquiry. 

The  position  which  Palestine  held  with  reference  to  the  world 
at  large  became  apparent-,  in  its  historical  individuality,  at  an 
early  period.  Though  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  capitals  of 
the  most  flourishing  and  civilized  nations,  yet  the  country,  with  its 
temple-city,  was  Uttle  affected  by  the  active  operations  of  its 
neighbours ;  deserts  and  seas  rendering  it  of  difficult  access  in 
those  times,  and  the  rocks,  ravines,  and  hills,  that  guarded  its 
frontiers,  proving  a  competent  barrier  against  such  small  tempta- 
tions as  a  district  but  moderately  adorned  by  nature,  and  poor  withal, 
could  hold  out  to  foreigners.  Thus,  by  perseveringly  cultivating 
its  poor  soil,  which  however  amply  remunerated  the  labour 
bestowed  on  it,  and  by  always  falling  back  on  its  own  patriarchal 
centre,  there  being  no  navigable  rivers  leading  to  the  sea,  nor 
other  channels  encouraging  external  commerce,  the  people  of 
Israel  were  enabled  to  complete  their  internal  development  inde- 
pendently, and  tiius  to  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  compactness  I 
This  it  was  competent  to  perform  through  what  nature  had  por- 
tioned out  to  it— an  insulated  position  on  the  globe ; — this  it  was 
destined  to  perform,  by  reason  of  its  having  kept  itself  undefiled 
by  the  heathen  rites  and  idolatry  of  its  immediate  neighbours  (of 
those  tribes  that  were  severally  less  powerful  than  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  that  had  not  yet  been  incorporated  with  tiie  great 
monarchies),  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  during  1500  years  at 
the  least,  until  Palestine  had  gone  through  the  part  it  had  to  act 
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as  the  home  of  one  '^people,  until  it  had  fulfilled  its  prescribed 
mission,  exactly  on  that  spot  of  our  planet  that  was  now  to  take 
its  rank  as  the  spiritual  home  of  all  the  nations  on  earth.  For 
when  the  time  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  was  come,  and  when 
the  isolation  of  Palestine  had  been  put  an  end  to  by  its  incorpora- 
tion with  the  great  Roman  empire,  the  paths  towards  every  nation, 
to  the  Occident  as  well  as  to  the  Orient,  were  at  once  thrown  open 
for  the  Gospel ;  and  the  very  dispersion  of  the  people,  hitherto  the 
most  compact  of  all,  consequent  upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
was  instrumental  in  making  those  paths  more  practicable. 

This  union  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  as  to  relative  posi- 
tion on  the  globe, — a  most  secluded  retirement,  along  with  the 
facilities  for  a  most  universal  communication  with  every  one  of 
those  nations  that  were  foremost  in  civilization  in  ancient  times 
(through  the  medium  of  trade  and  languages,  by  sea  and  land), 
with  the  Arabian,  Indian,  Egyptian,  Syrian,  and  Armenian,  as 
well  as  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  elements  of  civilization  ;— in 
the  common  central  space  of  all  these  territories,  yet  not  affected 
by  them ; — ^in  their  common  historical  focus,  yet  not  kindled  by 
their  beams ;  this  union  is  what  constitutes  the  characteristic  in- 
dividuality of  the  Promised  Land,  destined  from  the  beginning  to 
be  the  home  of  the  chosen  people. 

The  old  time,  however,  is  gone  by,  and  the  new  one  leads  us 
back  to  the  same  spot  of  our  planet  only  by  virtue  of  a  spiritual 
regeneration.  The  nations,  languages,  and  old  religious  ideas, 
are  all  but  extinct  there ;  the  wheel  of  the  history  of  the  world  is 
rolling  towards  a  diflFerent  quarter.  This  same  land  is  to  day 
governed  and  animated  by  strangers,  its  entrances  lie  open  in 
almost  every  direction ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  struck  root  even 
there ;  nothing  except  the  one  rigid,  stationary,  perplexing  form 
of  nature,  the  tract  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  has  stood  its 
ground  to  this  day  ;  for  even  the  Arabian  desert,  stretching  beyond 
that  district  towards  the  east,  has  in  consequence  of  the  annual 
Hadj,  or  great  caravan  of  pilgrims,  proceeding  from  Damascus  to 
Akaba  Aua,  on  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
from  thence  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  become  a  regular  thoroughfare 
for  various  nations,  though  the  same  desert  district  had  been  tra- 
versed only  once  within  the  few  thousand  years  before  Mahomet's 
time,  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  south  to  north,  when  the 
people  of  Israel  proceeded  to  Canaan  from  Mount  Sinai. 

But  that  hydrographic  tract,  that  extensive  crevice  in  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  unique  in  its  kind,  on  account  of  its  bottom-line  being  at 
the  lowest  absolute  level,  and  stretching  from  Mount  Lebanon  south- 
wiard,  between  high  hills  and  bare  grey  clifls,  as  between  walls 
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cut  deeper  in  proportion  as  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  descend  in 
their  course  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  is  still  the  same  as  it  was 
before.  It  continues  to  form  a  partition  between  the  nations; 
and  that  natural  coil  of  obstacles,  almost  insurmountable,  has  at 
all  times  effectually  withstood  any  attempt  at  opening  a  regular 
communication  and  intercourse  between  the  nation?  dwelling  to 
the  east  and  west,  or  to  the  south  and  north  1  For  even  the 
temporary  resuscitations  of  the  old  time^  of  Solomon  and  the 
Pharaohs,  through  Mahomet  and  the  Crusaders,  have  proved  but 
transitory  phenomena^  and  being  forced,  as  it  were,  upon  their 
ori^nators,  have  never  had  a  chance  of  becoming  established. 

But  the  movement  of  the  spirit  of  the  modern  time  is  beginning 
to  encroach  on  this  scene;  and  we  may  trace  its  interesting 
agency  amidst  these  singular  forms  and  phenomena  of  plastic 
nature,  in  these  most  forbidding  localities  of  the  crust  of  oar 
planet,  that  hitherto  had  almost  escaped  observation.  The  element 
of  history  is,  at  this  very  juncture,  actually  closing^  witii  that  most 
refractory  stronghold  of  ri^d  nature.  Not  oqe  sdentific  traveller 
of  Europe  had  seen  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  up  to  the  first  years 
of  our  nineteenth  century  1  The  history  of  its  coxuse  was  both 
defective  and  £a,bulous.  Since  the  time  of  the  Romans  there  was 
only  the  expansion  of  that  river,  forming  the  lovely  Lake  of 
Galilee,  which  was  known  somewhat  more  precisely  (though  not  at 
all  completely),  because  a  more  practicable  road  had  led  by  its 
western  bank  to  Tiberias;  whereas  the  whole  eastern  side  of 
it  had  remained,  almost  to  the  present  day,  an  inaccessible 
fabulous  territory.  But  who  would  have  ventured  in  a  conunon 
boat  upon  thq  navigation  of  a  lake  so  boisterous  as  this  was 
reputed  to  be?  This,  nevertheless,  has  been  repeatedly  done 
within  these  few  last  years.  Then,  to  follow  the  ouUetof  the  lake 
and  the  subsequent  course  and  development  of  the  mysterious 
Jordan  through  its  long  valley,  formidable  on  a  hundred  accounts, 
down  to  its  mouth  in  the  lake  of  AsphaJtos,  had,  a  fortiori^  never 
been  attempted  by  mortal  European.  Touched  upon  here  and 
there,  that  valley  of  the  Jordan  had  always  repelled  its  visitors, 
who  shrunk  back  from  it,  after  having  experienced  violence  of  all 
kinds ;  often,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  lives  from  exce^a  of 
fatigue,  heat,  want  of  food  and  drink,  or  from  the  rapacity, 
ferocity,  or  feuds,  of  its  later  or  pre^sent  wandering  tenants,  whose 
feuds  are  interminable,  as  they  are  kindled  anew  by  every  murder 
committed  on  friends  or  relations.  Up  to  the  last  few  years  tiiere 
are  but  two  instances  on  record  of  Europeans  having  succeeded  in 
going  through  the  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan,  from  one  of  the 
said  lakes  to  the  other,  viz.,  that  of  St.  Wilibald,  first  bishop  of 
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AichfitMdt,  who  did  so  as  a  pilgrim,  in  the  seventh  century  of  our 
era ;  and  that  of  Baldwin  I.,  one  of  the  Christian  kings  of  Jerusa- 
lem, who  performed  the  same  journey,  accompanied  by  a  small 
body  of  knights,  during  the  period  oi  me  Crusades. 

It  ia  true  that  many  thousands  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of 
tbe  Occident  had,  year  after  year,  yisited  the  southern  extremity 
of  this  extensiye  terra  incognita  by  repairing  to  Jericho  and  the 
faathing^place  in  the  Jordan ;  but  these  pilgrims  had  invariably 
set  out  from  Jerusalem,  situated  sideways,  only  at  the  distance  of 
seven  leagues, — a  trembling  band  escorted  by  Turks.  They  had 
regularly  returned  by  the  same  route,  and  but  few^^mong  them 
had  had  the  courage  to  penetrate  a  few  leagues  farther  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan,  that  they  might  boast  of  having  witnessed 
the  terrors  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  of  having  been  buoyed  up  by  its 
bitter  and  salt  rippling  waves,  when  bathing  in  it. 

There  wsas  not  known  any  settlement  of  peaceable  men,  either 
in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  or  on  the  wila  rocky  beach  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  There  was,  as  far  as  we  knew,  no  arable  ground  or 
garden-cultivation ;  no  cool  fi'eeh-water  spring  or  tributary  stream  ; 
no  shady  tree  against  the  withering  glare  of  tbe  sun ;  no  fish 
enlivening  the  brine  of  the  lake,  or  affi)rding  means  of  subsistence 
to  its  visitors  ;^-»nay,  it  was  reported  that  birds  traversing  the 
atoio^phece  of  the  asphaltic  lake,  tainted  with  sulphurous  vapour, 
were  stunaed  and  ingulfed.  Thoughts  of  nothing  but  death 
hovered  round  that  dread  sea  wlneh  had  closed  over  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  The  almost  impractieable  ravines  radiating  from  it 
were  looked  upon  as  mere  dens  of  robbers  and  assassins :  frightful 
forms  of  nature  and  hcNrrid  inhuman  deeds  united  here  to  create  in 
the  fertile  imagination  of  the  Orientals,  through  a  long  succession 
of  centuries,  an  enchanted  ground,  fraught  with  myths  and  fables, 
tihough  tfiere  was  nobody  to  report  on  it  from  his  own  observation. 
The  lines  of  tbe  river  and  lake  were  laid  down  on  numberless 
Hiaps  notwithstanding,  and  with  a  peremptory  boldness,  implying 
that  there  did  not  exist  tbe  least  doubt  about  them ;  but  in  fact 
the  latter  part  of  the  course,  as  well  as  the  source  of  the  Jordan, 
had  remained  shut  out  from  the  sight  of  civilized  man  for  some 
dionsands  of  years.  Where  the  dro^inings  of  the  Dead  Sea  might 
find  an  cmtiet,  whether  subterraneousTy  to  the  west  and  the 
Mediterraaeaa,  as  was  held  by  Eratosthenes  and  other  ancient 
writere,  or  towards  the  souA  and  the  Red  Sea ; — whether  that  out- 
let had  been  above  ground  before,  and  only  dammed  up,  or  whether 
it  had  been  dried  up^  iu  consequence  of  the  waters  having  gra- 
dually subsided; — these  obvious  questions  and  hypotheses,  and 
many  more,  used  to  be  discussed  and  answered  with  a  forwardness 
suited  to  the  absolute  ignorance  prevailing  about  the  leading  facts. 

And 
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And  how  could  these  facts  have  been  known,  the  localities  to  which 
they  relate  having  remained  a  true  terra  incognita  till  within  these 
last  fifty  years  ? 

For  even  as  late  as  1806,  when  our  countryman,  Ulrich  Jasper 
Seetzen,  the  first  adventurous  traveller  that  had  the  good  fortune 
of  discovering  once  more  the  true  sources  of  the  Jordan,  as  well 
as  the  eastern  districts  of  its  valley,  and  the  whole  eastern  coast- 
line of  the  Dead  Sea,  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  towards  the 
southern  end  of  that  great  lake  into  the  salt  valley  of  Zoar,  and 
in  reaching  the  famous  boundary  of  the  Brook  of  the  Willows,  or 
Sared,  (once  forded  by  Moses  with  the  children  of  Israel,  when 
proceeding  from  Mount  Sinai,  near  the  Red,  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  there  setting  his  foot  first  on  Moab  ground,)  this  being  the 
farthest  point  to  the  south  that  he  was  able  to  visit.  Even  so  late 
as  that,  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea  remained  utterly  unknown  for  a  few  years  longer, 
until  his  equally  bold  successor,  Ludwig  Burckhardt  of  Basel, 
withdrew,  in  1812,  the  veil  from  the  whole  of  the  districts  of  Edom 
and  Sinai,  exhibiting  them  to  our  view  in  some  degree  of  clearness 
and  transparency. 

But  to  what  influence  could  the  whole  of  the  hydrographic 
system  of  the  Jordan  have  been  subjected,  within  the  short  period 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  after  the  lapse  of  hundreds,  nay, 
thousands  of  years,  whereby  a  change  in  the  relations  and  phe- 
nomena might  be  prepared,  so  as  to  usher  in  a  new  time,  even  in 
that  Orient  so  stationary  in  other  respects  ? 

Were  it  only  an  indication  or  show  of  progress  that  will  pro- 
bably be  followed,  though  slowly,  by  larger  strides,  even  in  that 
case  it  would  certainly  deserve  our  attention  on  so  stubborn  a 
ground  I  The  true  sources  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  system  of  the 
Anti-Lebanon,  as  well  as  those  sources  near  snowy  Hermon,  which 
were  from  times  of  yore  held  to  be  the  true  ones,  and  the  object 
of  a  veneration  almost  idolatrous,  have  been  more  closely  investi- 
gated, in  a  geographical,  astronomical,  and  antiquarian  point  of 
view ;  and  so  have  been  many  other  localities,  monuments,  and 
circumstances  subservient  to  a  better  insight  into  many  of  the 
events  of  the  highest  antiquity,  especially  localities  mentioned  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (such  as  Banias,  Caesarea  Philippi, 
Dan,  Lais,  Capernaum,  etc.),  by  Seetzen  (1805),  Burckhardt 
(1812),  and  many  later  excellent  observers,  who  have  even  re- 
gularly surveyed  a  number  of  these  sites. 

The  neighbourhood  and  different  relations  of  the  charming 
alpine  Lake  of  Tiberias,  with  its  black  basaltic  hills,  its  numerous 
hot  springs  and  other  volcanic  phenomena,  as  well  as  its  archi- 
tectural remains,  and  all  such  sites  about  it  as  are  important  for 

the 
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the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  have  likewise  been  so  tho- 
roughly investigated,  that  a  new  gladdening  light  has  been  shed 
on  all  Galilee,  as  well  upon  its  sacred  as  its  profane  history, 
whereby  we  may  obtain  a  much  clearer  conception  of  the  period 
when  the  great  events  took  place  there,  than  we  could  possibly 
arrive  at  before. 

The  hydrographic  districts  of  the  headstreams  of  the  Jordan, 
down  to  the  lovely  alpine  Lake  of  Tiberias,  having  been  already 
exhibited  by  others,  we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  them  here.  When, 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  the  same  who 
as  Apostles  won  whole  nations  afterwards,  cast  their  nets  for  fish 
in  that  Sea  of  Galilee,  it  was  still  ploughed  by  vessels  with  sails, 
though  since  that  period  it  is  become  utterly  desolate.  Only 
within  these  last  few  years,  boats  with  sails  and  foreign  flags,  sur- 
veying its  coasts,  and  sounding  its  unknown  depths,  have  again 
met  the  eye  of  the  wondering  natives  upon  its  blue  waters.  This 
will  probably  lead,  at  no  distant  time,  to  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  coasts,  who  have  been  con- 
stantly engaged  in  feuds  with  each  other  hitherto  ;  and  the  fishery 
may  become  as  flourishing  again  as  it  was  in  ancient  times. 

Those  boats,  it  is  true,  were  brought  there  from  England  and 
North  America ;  but  they  will  serve  to  the  natives  as  patterns  for 
imitation.  The  same  sea-faring  nations  have,  through  the  power 
of  their  governments,  attempted  the  arduous  undertaking  of  fitting 
out  naval  expeditions  for  the  express  purpose  of  exploring  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  that  an  end  might  be  put  to  this  dis- 
graceful ignorance,  in  which  the  civilized  European  nations  who 
live  much  nearer  those  parts,  continued  to  acquiesce  with  reference 
to  them.  But  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  performing  that 
task  could  not  all  of  them  be  anticipated,  and  what  degree  of 
energy  was  required  to  carry  it  out,  may  be  judged  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  opposing  obstacles  could  only  be  conquered 
by  three  successive  attempts. 

The  first  object  of  the  British  Board  of  Ordnance  was  a  trian- 
gulation  and  a  determining  of  the  levels  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
and  of  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  down  to  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as 
to  have  soundings  taken  of  the  difierent  depths  of  the  latter^  This 
task  was  partially  performed  in  1841  by  Lieutenant  Symonds, 
R.N. ;  and  thus  at  least  a  foundation  was  laid  towards  a  positive 
knowledge  of  a  district  that  had  hitherto  been  mapped  out  chiefly 
from  materials  furnished  by  hypotheses  and  imagination. 

The  next  step  was  taken  six  years  after,  in  1847,  when  it  was 
attempted  to  undertake  the  actual  navigation  of  a  river  whose 
nature  was  as  yet  altogether  unknown,  its  beginning  and  end  hav- 
ing only  been  seen.    The  instructions  which  Lieutenant  Molyneux, 
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the  oominander  of  Uie  aeoond  expedition,  held  from  tbe  Britkh 
Navy  Board,  were,  that  be  ahould  nni  down  the  Jordan  from  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.  This  first  trial  did  but  par- 
tially suoeeed.  Dariag  eisht  days,  and  within  the  short  distanoe 
of  soareely  thirty  leagues,  he  had  most  severely  to  struggle,  both 
against  the  rocky  and  intractable  river,  abounding  in  shoals  and 
rapids,  aad  the  vagrant  Bedawuis  haunting  its  bapb*  From  both 
of  these  dangers  te  had  a  narrow  escape  to  the  oasis  of  Jeridto, 
the  only  place  affording  some  protection  near  the  wildeniess  of  the 
J(^rdan ;  and  he  had  to  effect  his  retreat  by  nigbt,  when  his  boat 
had  been  token  by  a  gajig  of  robbers,  after  having  been  all  but 
wrecked  pn  the  numl^erless  rocks  m  the  cataracts.  Thou^  the 
party  h^  been  con^aatly  in  arms,  to  keep  the  host  of  the  Beda- 
wins  in  awe,  (m>  to  meet  the  attacks  that  threatened  them  on  all 
sides,  yet  thp  camp  and  boat  were  surprised  and  ransacked  at  last, 
and  the  greater  number  of  those  brave  navi^tors  were  8tri{^)ed 
of  every  wing  and  driven  into  tbe  desert  in  all  directions. 

Stilly  the  oourse  of  the  river,  and  the  nature  of  the  greater  por* 
tion  of  ita  valley  bad  become  known  !  Its  many  curious  mndings, 
and  both  the  JEMsilities  and  difficulties  it  presents  throughout  a  con- 
siderable ptut  of  its  extent,  had  been  observed,  and  such  know- 
ledffe  was  to  turn  to  the  benefit  of  future  undertakings.  Lieutenant 
M(Hyneux's  presence  of  mind  and  courage  were  a  match  for  his 
misfortime,  and  for  carryiiig  him  through  the  whole  of  his  severe 
task.  After  the  failure  he  had  experienced,  it  to<^  him  but  few 
days  to  collect  fresh  forces  at  Jericho,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
means  afforded  by  Jerusalem,  so  near  at  hand : — the  boat  was 
recovered,  and  fitted  out  anew.  As  ei^ly  a^  the  3rd  of  September, 
1847,  he  embarked  once  more,  and  afiier  a  few  honra  he  entered 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  goal  of  his  mission,  in  company  with  only  two 
men,  possessing  no  nautical  knowledge  at  all,-^the  only  members 
of  the  expedition  who.  remained  ta  him. 

A  violent  gale  at  once  swept  his  little  craft,  manned  with  so 
incompetent  a  crew,  over  the  frothy  waves  of  the  salt  sea  into  its 
middle,  and  on  towards  its  south  end ;  and  after  haidng  been 
tossed  about  for  two  dreadful  days  on 'that  sullen  element^  without 
any  protection  from  the  withering  heat  of  the  sun,  and  without 
deriving  any  great  advantage  from  pulling  the  oars,  they  at  length 
succeeded  in  regaining  the  nc»rthem  shore^  from  whence  they  had 
set  out,  thou^  in  such  an  exhausted  state  that  Lieutenant  Moly- 
neux  died  a  few  days  after^  from  the  excess  of  fatigue  he  had 
undergone. 

The  few  notes  on  the  localities  explored  c<Hitained  in  hia  j<Mimal 
served,  however,  to  give  a  deeper  insight  into  the  dangers. attaid- 
ing  similar  expeditions,  as  well  as  into  the  means  by  which  these 
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dangers  might  be  eijlier  overcome  or  avoided.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  sea$pn  (the  mopth  of  Augu^)  which  bad  been 
chosen  for  the  naviffiitioo  of  the  Jordan,  was  a  wrqng  one,  the  water 
being  too  low  at  tiaat  timje,  and  considerably  less  th^n.  had  been 
anticipated.  TT^P  party  had  bpen  obljjged  to  carry  the  boat  over 
shoals,  rocks,  and  cat$^racts,  for  distaopes  as  great  as  those  throug(i 
which  it  could  be  made  to  float  in  water  suflSqiently  deep ;  and  as 
for  the  Dead  Sea,  the  viplenc(?  of  the  briny  swell,  ^s  well  as  the 
power  pf  the  :^esk  in  raising  the  billows  of  thp  salt  and  bitter 
water^  hiad  been  underrateil. 

Witlun  a  ye?^r  «^fter  (1848),  the  third  attempt  was  made  on 
that  stubborn  lak^e-field^  and  this  time  tlie  victory  over  those 
powers  of  nature  a.nd  their  perils  was  ^"complete  one.  ^e  honpur 
of  that  victory  w^,  however,  wrested  from  the  old  world  by  the 
new.  The  United  Stages  of  North  America  seijt  fro^i  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  a  vessel  fitted  out  for  the  purpose.  It 
was  well  provided  with  stores  and  instruments,  and  had  a  copi- 
pet§nt  crew,  under  the  command  and  aicientific  direction  of  two 
officers.  Lieutenants.  I^ynch  and  Dale.  To  be  prepared  for  every 
sort  of  danger,  it  had  on  board  two  metallic  boats,  one  of  iron,  the 
other  of  copper,  which,  being  n^ade  in  sections  for  transportation, 
were  carried  or  drawn*  on  trucks  by  camels  from  the  seaport  of 
Acre  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  From  thence  the  expedition  of  dis- 
covery ^as  to  proceed  again  by  water^  through  the  deepest  and 
hottest  creviqe  of  the  earth ;  and,  truly^  to  go  through  that  under- 
taking under  a  tropical  sky,  there  was  required  as  n^uch  circum- 
spectioQ  as  for  thp^e  expeditions  which  were  about  the  same  time 
cojpapleted  or  begun,  respectively,  by  the  Britpn?  in  the  antarctic 
and  arctic  re^ons,  amidst  the  icefields  of  the  two  poles.  S(an 
feels  an  inward  impulse  to  bjreak  thro^h  the  limits  that  nature 
draws  round  bin)  in  every  direction ;  because  complete  truth  and 
lil]|erty  of  mind  can  only  become  his  portion,  in  so  far  as  he  is  able 
to  attain  to  the  fulness  of  knowledge. 

Previous  to  this  American  expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea  (in  1848), 
n^ny  a  traveller  by  land  had,  as  is  well  Ipown,  collected  fragr 
mentary  information  on  the  banlts  of  that  curious  lake.  During 
a  long  succession  of  centuries,  nu^iberless  pilgrims  had  contents 
themselves  with  catching  a  bewildering  glimpse  of  it,  fropi  its 
ijcestern  clifl&,  and  with  the  ^wful  legend  of  its  origin.  Fables  and 
exaggerations  of  their  heated  imagination  they  would  carry  home 
with  them  to  Europe,  about  the  bitter  ai\4  salt  watei^s  that 
would  buoy  up  any  substance,  though  Sodpm  and  Gomorrah, 
whose  ruins,  it  was  asserted,  were  still  visible  below,  had  been 
ingulfed  in  them ; — about  the  sulphurous  pool  on  which  aiifiassea 
of  asphaUos  (jlew's  pitch,  as  they  call  it),  from  which  the  lake 
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took  one  of  its  ancient  name8>  as  big  as  houses,  were  floating ; — ^about 
the  pestilential  vapoors  which  it  exhaled,  thereby  killing  anything 
that  has  life  in  it ; — about  the  clouds  of  smoke  rising  irom  it  and 
darkening  the  air,  and  about  many  things  besides  ;  but  there 
was  an  utter  want  of  positive  &cts  or  of  a  critical  observationy 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  flask  filled  with  water  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  be  analyzed  at  home. 

A  great  change  in  the  state  of  the  question  had,  howe?er, 
taken  place  since  Seetzen  had,  in  1805  and  1606,  made  the  dis- 
tricts of  Palestine  the  object  of  his  inquiry,  in  his  capacity  as  a 
natural  philosopher,  whereas  hitherto  they  had  only  been  examined 
in  a  theological  and  antiquarian  point  of  view.     Arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan,  he  rormed  the  bold  plan  of  performing  what 
had  never  been  attempted  before,  viz.  of  proceeding  along  the  whole 
eastern  margin  of  that  extensive  basin,  the  very  outline  of  which  in 
that  quarter  was  then  unknown,  to  its  southern  extremity.     This 
he  could  effect  only  under  the  protection  of  several  independent 
chieftains  of  the  Eiedawin  robbers,  who  had  shared  bread  and  salt 
with  him  in  their  tents,  and  whose  bounden  duty,  according  to 
their  laws  of  hospitality,  it  had  thus  become  to  defend  him  against 
any  enemy  that  might  assail  him.     But  being  likewise  tied  down 
by  the  obligation  of  revenging  any  murders  committed  on  their 
friends  or  relations,  they  were  all  of  them  engaged  in  feuds  with 
the  neighbouring  tribes.     Thus  the  danger  was  but  lessened,  not 
removed ;  and  he  often  had  to  exchange  guides  in  the  wilderness, 
from  rock  to  rock,  from  tribe  to  tribe.     The  intrepid  philosopher 
could  only  gain  his  point  by  walking  on  foot,  in  a  tattered  garb, 
with  the  beggar's  staff  in  his  hand,  without  any  money  or  other 
valuable  thing  about  him,  often  carrying  on  his  shoulder  a  bag  or 
skin  filled  with  flour  or  water  (there  being  in  many  parts  no  supply 
of  fresh  water),  as  his  sole  means  of  subsistence,  and  having  no- 
body to  assist  him  but  his  guide  who  would,  between  whiles,  be- 
guile the  lingering  hours  or  the  fatigue,  by  cheerily  chaunting  his 
Arabian  epic  songs.     But  such  was  his  zeal  that  the   fatigues, 
dangers,  and  distress  he  had  encountered  on  his  first  excursion 
over  the  hills,  at  some  distance  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  from  Heshbon  to  Kerak,  in  March,  1806,  could  not  prevent 
him  from  wandering  once  more  along  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the 
same  lake,  from  north  to  south,  and  back  again,  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  1807.     This  time  he  kept  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  shore,  so  as  to  have  constantly  a  view  of  the  lake  from 
the  high  ancj  wild  rocky  path  he  was  treading. 

Those  rugged  cliffs,  often  dipping  into  the  lake  in  a  perpen- 
dicular line,  with  their  numberless  chasms,  cones,  and  disjected 
masses,  whose  sequestered  solitude  for  thousands  of  years,  had 
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not  been  relieved  by  the  visit  of  man,  and  whose  only  tenant  had 
been  the .  bounding  '  Capricorn  or  a  large  species  of  wild  goat, 
herds  of  which  were  often  dislodged  by  Seetzen  from  narrow 
and  high  grassy  spots ; — that  intricate  maze  bf  tawny  walls  of 
sandstone,  containing  oxide  of  iron,  and  of  basaltic  columns  tower- 
ing on  high,  often  appeared  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  pro- 
gress, whilst  sideways  the  eye  was  met  by  some  dreadful  abyss 
plunging  into  the  lake,  and  before,  by  some  narrow  ravine  with  a 
roaring  torrent,  such  as  the  brook  Arnon,  the  old  famed  boundary 
of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites. 

Descending,  here  and  there,  to  the  mouths  of  these  eastern 
coast-rivulets,  that  to  the  picturesque  vaulted  gate,  for  instance, 
through  which  the  Arnon  enters  the  lake,  he  would  refresh  his 
parched  palate  with  their  waters,  or  take  a  cool  bath  to  raise  his 
drooping  spirits  against  more  fatigue.  Fresh-water  fish,  sea*- 
soned  with  the  salt  of  the  lake,  was  liis  food ;  the  branches  of  the 
Cypress  his  couch,  and  a  sheepskin  his  covering ;  still  he  dared 
not,  during  the  cold  nights  of  January,  warm  himself  with  a  good 
fire,  lest  he  should  allure  thereby  such  robbers  as  might  lie  con- 
cealed in  some  ambush  or  cave  in  the  rocks.  For  though  along 
the  whole  eastern  shore  there  was  no  settlement,  nor  even  hut,  to  be 
seen ;  yet  at  the  distance  of  a  few  days'  journey  towards  the  east, 
there  exist  the  ruins  of  many  hundred  places  that  flourished  cen- 
turies or  thousands  of  years  ago,  the  architectural  remains — 
fortifications,  arched  bridges,  walled  cisterns,  etc. — of  which  some 
are  often  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  ruins  that  are  surrounded 
with  fertile  pasture-lands,  terraced  vineyards,  or  other  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  these  are  tenanted  by  tribes  of  Arab  herdsmen  who, 
as  Bedawins,  or  sons  of  the  desert,  are  always  ready  to  act  the 
part  of  robbers,  and  sometimes  extend  their  hunting  or  foraging 
excursions  to  the  very  shore  of  the  lake.  On  that  ground, 
covered  with  ruins,  Seetzen  had,  a  year  before,  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  of  discovery  for  the 'history  of  the  Old  Testament;  for 
he  had  been  the  first  to  find  there  again  the  ancient  residences  of 
the  kings  of  the  time  of  Moses,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  at  Ar 
Moab  of  the  Moabites,  as  well  as  those  of  the  palace  at  Heshbon, 
where  the  two  marble  basins  which  Solomon  likened  to  the  eyes  of 
the  landscape  (Song  vii.  4),  still  characterize  it  as  the  former 
residence  of  the  King  of  the  Amorites.  It  was  he,  who  in  the 
country  of  King  Og  of  Bashan,  that  most  powerful  of  the  con- 
temporary rulers  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  discovered  the  ruins  of 
many  of  the  threescore  cities,  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates,  and 
bars,  described  in  Deuteronomy  (jii.  4,  5).  The  gates  and  en- 
trances of  the  strongholds,  grottoes,  and  stone  houses,  were  to  this 
day  shut  with  unwieldy  solid  stone  doors,  which  turned  on  hinges 
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cut  out  of  the  same  rock.  Thrxd  the  first  step  ^as  made  to  obtain 
a  full  understanding  of  the  historical  records  of  those  ancient 
times,  as  well  a&  a  moi'e  profound  appreciation  of  the  iwftil  prb-' 
phedes  we  find  in  so  many  chapters  of  Isaiah  with  reference  to* 
these  extensive  districts  and  their  inhabitants. 

In  the  coiiftie  of  this  second  excursion  close  to  the  shore,  S^etzen 
did  not  fall  ita  with  a  single  human  being,  but  continued  tot  weeks 
in  the  most  dreary  wilderness,  whose  only  inhabitants  ^fere  goats, 
porcupines,  and  other  wild  animals,  among  which  ther^  wad  in 
particular  a  great  number  of  the  small  marinot-like  rock-badger 
(Hyrax  Syria6us),  haunting  the  most  rugged  crevices  and  the  most 
inaccessible  caves ; — the  animal  is  called  ih  Hebrew  ShapMrt,  of 
which  the  Psalmist  says  (civ.  18) :  *  the  high  hills  are  a  tefvcgfe 
for  the  wild  goats,  aiid  the  rocks  for  the  coHies ;'  Luther  and  other 
translators  have  named  it  so,  having  liiistaken  it  for  a  rabbit.  It  is 
the  Wuhber  of  the  modern  Arabs,  here  as  well  as  otf  Mount  Sinai,  and 
the  rocks  about  the  Kidron,  and  which  Solomon,  in  his  Proverbs 
(xxx.  24-28\  enumerates  among  *  the  four  things  that  are  little  upon 
the  earth,  but  exceeding  wise,'  the  ants,  the  conies  {g/iapkan), 
the  locusts,  and  the  spiders,  and  of  which  we  are  told  (xxx.  26)  : 
*  the  conii^s  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  y6t  make  they  their  houses  iil 
the  rocks;'  a  stAtemeiit  which  Seetzeri  found  fully  borne  out. 
Still,  in  a  feW  sequestered  and  protected  localities,  especially  rieai* 
the  niouths  of  sevei^al  cleat*  fresh-water  streams,  Where  small 
alluvial  plains  or  deltas  had  bfeen  formed  by  rich  mud  and  detritus 
flooded  down  from  the  mountain  district  during  the  lapse  6f 
thousands  of  years,  he  met  with  more  cbng'enial  Spots,  Within 
small  bays  with  green  islets,  which  at  some  distant  period  taAy 
have  b6en  inhabited  by  peaceable  settlers.  They  weref  uncul- 
tivated, it  is  true,  but  amidst  the  rocky  wildernete  about  ftife 
s&lt-lak^  they  gave  the  impression  of  green  blooming  oases. 
Besides  the  variegated  sedge's  and  the  thickets  of  oleander, 
decked  out  with  purple  blossoms  and  laui'el-lik^  leaves,  which 
adorned  the  banks  of  every  bro6k,  there  were  indications  of  foriller 
garden,  or  other  cultivation,  in'  the'  pomegranate,  fig,  and  almond 
trees  now  returned  to  &  wild  State ;  arid  th6  numerous  groups  of 
date-palms,  rising  high  above  the  rest  df  the' vegetation,  with  their 
graceful  crowns  of  pinnated  lieaves,  may  be  considered  as  a  positive 
proof  that  these  spots  welre  once  cultivated,  since  palms  of  that 
species  do  nowhet'e  exist  in  the  East  as  native  wild'  plants,  but 
wheresoever'  they  are  found  they  are  either  planted  or  haTc  I'e- 
turned  to  the  wild  state.  This  social  companion  of  msh  in  the 
tropics  has  shared  the  saTiie  fate  among  trees,  as  the  socisil  do- 
mestic and  pastui'e  animals  have  done  among  the  animal  race  in  ' 
their  accompanying  man  in  all  his  migrations,  and  to  all  his  settie- 
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inetilB  round  the  glob6,  natnely,  that  ^Sta&j  t^  ti6  totiger  found 
existing  in  any  spot  in  d.  gisnuinerstat^,  their  ofigitid  habitat  being 
altogether  unknown.  1%  it  is  trith  the  datc^-tree,  th&t  ^een 
of  the  graaitos,  ais  the  Hindoos  cdl  it,  but  which  b^af%  iio  (fiAt 
here,  by  the  Dead  Sea,  because  there  is  no  longer  the  fbsterirtg 
band  0^'  man,  that  transplantted  it  there,  to  draw,  in  this  baffen 
wilderness,  sotee  support  froili  its  nutritious  clusteiMg,  V(^hi(A  eveti 
toHiay  bestow  food  tipoti  milKdtis,  in  tbe  palm-gr&ries  6t  oth^^ 
districts. 

There  is  n&  knowitig  whdt  pi^ople  tmnsplatited  this  ti6bTe  cul- 
tivated tree  into  Ibese  oasis^^Kke  solitudes.  Hear  the  batiks  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Those  must  have  been  happtef  tilnes  than  any  within 
the  last  two  thousand  years,  tt  even  bur  oWil.  The  date-trees 
we  behold  now,  may  possibly  be  the  Wild  offspring  of  those  planted 
in  the  ancient  time  of  David  and  Soloition,  fdr  the  paM-^ves, 
vineyards,  and  balm-^gardens  of  Engaddi  (Eii-gedi),  Tying  oppo^ 
site,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  lake,  were  planted  by  those  two 
royal  proprietors,  though  there'  le  scarcely  d.  tifece  of  theiaai  now 
teft,  nor  of  those  much  older  ones  of  Jerrcho,  celebrated  as  tlie 
City  of  Palms  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses !  Here,  on  the 
eastern  shore,  liowever,  a  niore  perfect  seclusion  frbflii  the  destruc- 
tive movement  of  the  nations  to  which  the  northerh  afid  western 
coasts  of  the  Dead  Sea  have  been  exposed,  niay  have  allowed  the 
vigorous  growth  of  the  palm-trees  to  go  on  without  inten^ptK)ny^ 
for  the  palm,  even  when  its  stem  is  qtiit^  decayed,  will,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  innate  vital  energy,  continually  ptish  forth  fresh 
shoots  fi'om  its  roots,  and  ris^  again,  PhQenis:->-l(Ke ;  Sn  linperish- 
ableness,  for  which  it  has  probably  been  called  Fhwnix  at  some 
early  period. 

To  this  surprising  phenomenon  WaS  addfed  Another,  observed 
by  Seetien  about  the  north-ea:slettr  bornfei*  of  the  Dead  Sea 
namefy,  convincing  proof  thdt  voldanic  diction  off  A  lai'ge  scale, 
bad  taken  place  theri^,  6t  some  distant  tiriae,  the  secondary 
phenomena  being  grtiH  in  operation.  H6  did  n6t,  indeed,  discover 
the  Tur  el  Hommar,  or  Mountiin  6f  Asphaltlim,  which  he 
had  been  assured  by  the  legend-teflers  of  Hebron  rise&  there, 
pottring  out  naphtha  that  runs  down  into  the  asphaltic  lake,-  and, 
being  cooled  therein,  becomes  asphaltnm';  neither*  was  there  any 
volcano  to  be  seen,  as  had  been  formerly  ima^ned ;  but  the 
coast  had  undergone  such  disruption,  there  was  such  a  profusion 
of  precipices  and  of  conglomerates  which'  had  been  melted  by  fire, 
as  well  as  of  blocks  thrown  in  all  directions,  and,  for  half  a  day's 
march,  the  whole  line  of  the  coast  was  a  district  so  crowded 
with  boiling  springs  and  scaldins-hot  streams,  of  Which  there 
were  half-a»dozen,  filling  the  whole  atmosphere  with  steam  and 

vapour, 
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vapour,  and  which  had  deposited  a  formation  of  travertine  that  had 
gone  on  for  thousands  of  years,  building  and  again  demolishing 
bridges  over  the  brooks,  and  in  many  places  covering  the  earthy 
strata  with  a  thick  layer — that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
an  extensive  source  of  heat  still  existing  under  ground. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  pseudo-volcanic  district,  a 
roaring  mountain-torrent,  called  Wadi  Zerka  Main,  pours  out 
its  waters  into  the  salt  lake.  On  account  of  the  hot  springs  that 
speedily  mix  with  its  waters,  this  has  been  thought  the  most  likely 
site  of  Callirrhoe  of  the  andents,  so  famous  for  Herod's  having 
tried,  though  in  vain,  to  recover  in  its  hot  vapour-baths  from  the 
dreadful  disease  to  which  he  fell  a  victim. 

This  latter  spot  has  been  visited  by  a  few  more  travellers  after 
Seetzen,  though  not  one  among  them  has  been  daring  enough  to 
repeat  his  excursion  along  the  eastern  coast.  The  information 
given  here  about  his  discoveries,  as  well  as  the  outline  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  taken  from  his  unpublished  journals 
which  have  been  preserved,  though  that  bold  traveller  himself  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  murdered  by  some  unknown  hand,  while 
further  engaged  in  exploring  Southern  Arabia. 

Crossing  the  Dead  Sea  to  its  western  coast,  we  find  there  rocks 
and  wildness  less  bold,  though  still  awful  in  its  rugged  forms. 
On  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  more  cultivated  district  of 
Jericho,  as  well  as  of  the  mountain-cities  or  towns  of  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  and  Hebron,  only  at  the  distance  of  a  long  day's 
march,  it  has  at  all  times  been  more  accessible,  and  some  of  its 
parts  better  known,  particularly  as  regards  Masada,  Engaddi,  and 
Mar  Saba. 

The  top  of  Mount  Sebbeh  which  rises  precipitously  from  the  lake, 
on  its  south-western  side,  to  the  height  of  one  thousand  feet,  had 
nevertheless  not  been  visited  before  1842,  when  Wolcott,  an 
American,  ascended  it  to  examine  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  fortress 
of  Masada,  built  by  King  Herod  on  its  lonely  rocky  brow,  in  the 
midst  of  llie  wilderness,  to  be  garrisoned  by  ten  thousand  men. 
Tliere,  as  we  are  told  by  Josephus,  the  horrible  concluding  scene 
of  the  tragedy  of  Palestine  was  acted ;  about  a  thousand  Hebrews 
who  had  survived  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  are  said  to  have 
fled  thither  with  their  families,  in  hopes  it  would  prove  a  safe 
asylum,  but  after  having  been  besieged  for  months  by  the  legions 
of  Flavius  Silva,  the  general  of  tiie  Romans,  they,  in  order  to 
escape  from  perishing  in  the  flames,  surrounding  them  already  on 
all  sides,  or  from  a  disgraceful  captivity,  resorted  to  the  desperate 
and  horrid  resource  of  mutual  self-destruction,  casting  lots  for  the 

Eurpose,  and  slaughtering  one  another  to  the  last  man,  who  killed 
imself  with  his  own  sword ! 

Even 
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Even  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Engaddi,  towering  over  the  same  side 
of  the  lake,  though  more  to  the  north,  and  so  famous  for  their 
vineyards  and  palm-groves  in  Solomon's  time,  were  only  first  visited 
in  1838  hy  the  Americans,  Eli  Smith  and  Robinson,  who  found 
nothing  of  the  old  magnificence  left,  except  the  gushing  spring  of 
fresh  water,  about  the  middle  of  the  height  of  the  rock,  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  being  still,  as  it  was  thousands  of  years  ago, 
transformed  into  a  little  Paradise,  though  enlivened  only  by  the 
song  of  birds,  among  which  there  was  the  nightingale,  which  has 
perhaps  this  single  habitat  throughout  the  whole  wilderness.  For 
wherever  the  eye  may  turn,  it  descries  nothing  but  desolate  rocks 
and  chasms.  About  the  entrances  of  the  numerous  caves  in  the 
steep  light-yellow  limestone  clifis,  now  become  inaccessible,  the 
flights  of  stairs  that  once  led  to  them  having  crumbled  down  long 
ago,  am  observer,  standing  below,  may  yet  perceive  here  and 
there,  thresholds,  doorposts,  or  small  window-jambs  of  marble. 
There  the  leading  men  of  the  people  used  once  to  rest  themselves 
from  their  toils ;  there  we  have  entered  the  wilderness  of  Engaddi, 
whither  Saul  repaired  with  his  three  thousand  armed  men,  *  to 
seek  David  and  his  men  upon  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats ;'  there 
he  came  to  the  cave  by  the  sheep-cotes,  and  went  in  to  cover  his 
feet,  whereupon  David  only  cut  off  the  skirt  of  the  robe  of  his 
sleeping  adversary,  without  daring  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  against 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord. 

Here,  in  the  neighbouring  stronghold  of  Ziph,  it  was  where  the 
most  noble  covenant  of  Mendship  was  made  before  Jehovah 
between  the  faithful  Jonathan  and  the  heroic  David,  who  was  then 
driven  to  the  last  extremity  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  18)  ;  a  covenant  that 
will  for  ever  ennoble  this  wilderness ;  an  extremity  whose  full 
extent  we  can  only  conceive  from  the  prayers  for  help  and  salva- 
tion that  we  find  in  the  Psalms  of  the  Royal  bard. 

The  north-western  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea,  near  the  mouth  of 
Brook  Kidron,  in  the  valley  of  the  Monks,  or  Wadi-el-Rhahib, 
where,  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  many 
thousands  of  hermits  led  their  contemplative  lives,  a9  still  testified 
by  the  innumerable  grottoes  wrought  out  in  the  rocks  of  that 
sullen  locality,  and  now  haunted  only  by  foxes,  jackals,  owls,  and 
flocks  of  wild  pigeons ;  that  comer,  too,  has  preserved  its  peculiar 
reminiscences.  The  safest  way  for  securing  salvation  was  then 
thought  to  consist  in  nn  entire  abnegation  of  this  world,  and  in 
mortifying  the  flesh  in  that  most  dreary  rocky  wilderness ;  and  the 
monastery  of  Mar  Saba,  built  under  such  a  false  religious  impres^ 
sion  in  tiie  4th  century,  overhanging,  like  a  swallow's  nest,  a 
xocky  precipice  800  feet  high,  and  flanked  by  walls  and  towers, 
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like  a  regnlliir  fortresB,  ad  a  protection  against  those  bro^m  raVens 
^  tbe  desert,  die  Bedawin  robbers,  whose  atJtacks  haVis  been  ihi^ 
^e^sant  ev^  since,  has  stood  its  ground  to  this  day. 

When)  in  those  early  centuries,  an  army  of  ten  of  twenty 
thousand  andiorites  peopled  these  wildernesses,  foi^oiing  Lauras, 
or  communities^  eiaeh  tode^  the  dintotiovi  of  some  master  t>r  pro- 
totjrpe  of  sanctity,  Mm  whom  soon  after  sprung  up  lAse  nHilia8>- 
teries,  ruins  'of  wUch  may  be  still  s^u  in  ttany  a  wajETte,  Samcttis 
^ba  was  one  of  tbe  most  conspicuous  among  those  mae^t^  Hk 
fattie  at  that  time  filled  the  world,  froA  tiie  imperial  court  of 
Byzantium  to  Alexandria  and  tiie  river  Mle^  and  throtghout  the 
East  to  the  river  Euphrates ;  for  be  was  the  great  bei^  of  the 
church  in  a  hermit's  garb,  who  opposed  tins  sceptre  of  eHiperolrB 
and  kings,  or  the  drawn  swoids  or  generals,  with  the  cross  and 
Hie  comtnandments  of  the  church,  in  defence  of  the  latter  After 
having  withdrawn  three  several  times  from  the  vulgar  bodt  of  the 
Laurm,  removing  from  one  wilderness  to  the  otiier,  he  at  length, 
to  esd^e  for  ever  from  their  turmoil,  buik  the  monastery  bamed 
after  him,  where  he  passed  Ms  old  age  in  tranquillity,  and  whidi 
still  preserves,  in  its  churches  and  chapels,  manuscripts  on  patohh 
ment  and  various  treasures,  wMch  have  but  lately  been  eiLamaned 
by  learned  travellers. 

Having  thus  returned  again  to  within  a  shotl;  distaitoe  from  tile 

{)lace  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  Dead  Sea,  there  only  remakis 
or  us  to  state  briefly  tiie  results  of  the  latest  navigaition  of  each,  in 
April  and  May,  1848,  whereby  we  shall  H}btain  a  clearer  inright 
into  the  peculiarities  of  these  two  forms  of  Hiettlre. 

The  Jordan  is  far  from  being,  like  other  rivers,  tbe  ^idkeniiH^ 
artery  off  the  country  through  which  it  flows ;  it -has  neither  become 
the  first  mover  of  the  operations  of  the  people  dwelling  nesar  it, 
nor  does  it,  like  our  European  rivers,  dispense  blessittgsin  beii^ 
<the  great  line  of  settlemedt,  Commerce  and  civilization.  Here 
'everything  was  to  be  diflerent  I  Nevertheless,  the  low  le^l  of  the 
valley  of  tiie  Jordan  c(Histitutes  the  greait  feature  in  the  i^siog- 
nomyof  the  kmd,  ^ving  the  country  of  Palestine  quite  a  cnaracier 
of  its  owji.  For  mis  «H)rdan  is  a  river  like  no  other  upon  earth ; 
it  is  uniqtie  in  its  kind.  An  inland  river,  having  no  mouth 
towards  the  sea,  absorbed  in  the  deepest  chasm  of  the  old  world, 
iat  a  great  depth  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  accompanying  the 
longitudinal  line  of  the  Syrian  mountain  traiit,  nay,  running  pelr- 
'fecUy  parallel  with  tiie  neighbotning  c<)a;^t  of  tiie  MeditorFaneaai, 
bending  nowheire  towards  it,  as  all  other  rivers  do  towards  the 
rec^pective  seas  i  whereas  the  Orontes,  running  in  «n  c^posile 
direction  to  the.  north,  has  broke  through  the  Syrian  moimtfthi 
chains    towards    the    Mediterranean,   near  Antiodi.     Without 

having 
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faaviDg  tinned  towards  that  sea  throu^  the  shortest  tra^yersal 
waAlej^  at  its  soutfaera  extnemity,  it  suddenly  disappears,  laayiog 
the  eontiquation  of  its  longkudiiHsil  valley  towards  the  Bad  S^ 
to  lie  dry.  Issuing  from  Uie  itops  and  OGbves  of  Mount  X^ebanon, 
it  forms  three  lakes  of  different  djimensions  on  Ihe  terraced  step9 
of  its  valley  tiiat  ha^e  beep  hut  part^lly  Gained,  yi^.  I^ake 
Meron,  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  ^aad  the  Dead  Sea ! 

Thus  its  mixed  hydrographic  system  has  remained  istationary 
at  a  low  stage  of  development  towards  ithe  condition  of  a  river  th€^ 
dkpenses  blessings  of  ail  kinds.  Its  valley  not  having  compl^d 
a  fermation  ^adapted  for  parofitaUe  settlement,  i^nd  beong  hiiM^  a 
singular  temporary  orevioe  between  rocky  diffi;  or  reeediisg  elopesi 
through  whieh  its  waters  altamately  rmh  impetuously,  and  become 
stagnant,  it  has  not  anivod  aft  the  continuous,  lequabilc^  regular 
course  of  our  European  rivers. 

Thence  the  absence  of  its  navigs^ion  in  former  days ;  thenee 
the  difficulties  experienced  in  navigating  it  of  late  I  it  took  ten 
days  of  ftdie  ^greatest  .exertion  to  go  ihrQUgfa  the  short  distance 
from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  "the  Dead  Sea,  evesx  when  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan  were  at  a  high  level.  Of  the  thi^e  river  boats, 
the  one  biiiflt  of  wood,  was,  on  the  very  £cst  day,  .smashed  between 
the  rocks  in  the  cataracts.  The  iron  and  copper  boata,  thou^ 
sererely  tried,  went  safe  Ihrou^  all  perils.  The  river,  the 
general  course  of  which  lies  north  and  soutb,  has  such  numberless 
windings  and  turns,  that  they  had  often  to  steer  sideways  or. even 
backwards,  and  that  it  waa  fowid  impossible  to  survey  every 
detail.  On  the  original  map,  whioh  has  been  laid  .out  with  rthe 
greatest  care,  we  count  at  least  150  more  or  less  considerable 
windings.  These  are  marked,  in  the  upper  course  of  the  'river, , 
by  as  many  rocky  bars  or  shelves  with  imaging  and  foamiiig  cata- 
racts of  different  heights  and  lengths,  being  either  true  waterfalls 
down  which  the  boats  had  to  shoot,  or  even  more  dangerous 
rapids,  where  there  was  imminent  ^isk  of  being  wredced  on  the 
shelves  or  whirled  and  smashed  against  ^  the  rocky  banks.  Within 
the  lower  portion  of  'the  river'iS  course  there  was  a  repetition  of 
the  same  perils,  but  the  obstacles  from  boulders*  iand  isand- 
banks,  or  other  sha^llows  and  stagnations,  retarding  the  progress 
of  'the  boats,  were  more  frequent  The  hanks  of  lipestone  that 
were  only  clothed  with  sedges,  grass,  or  thorny  shrubs,  had 
presented  little  hindrance  or  danger;  thus,  in  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  there  ^was  much  of  both  from  the 
thickets  ctf  'trees  fringing  the  banks,  for  in  the  upper  part  not 
only  the  rigging  of  the  boats  would  become  entangled  in  the 
branches^ -stretching  ifar  across  the  river,  wh«i  the  crews  tried  (to 
c^seape  in  the  shade  from  the  witherii^  heat  of  the  sun  to  which 
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they  were  exposed  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  bat  likewise  becauise 
hyenas,  leopards,  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  were  crowding  towards 
the  river  to  quench  their  thirst,  and  miffht  be  lurking  in  the 
narrow  paths  of  the  wood  and  jungle,  ready  to  &11  upon  such  of 
the  partv  as  set  their  foot  on  the  banks. 

But  tney  were  also  obliged  to  keep  their  guns  constantly  loaded 
in  case  of  any  attack  from  the  Bedawins,  for  there  were  a  dozen 
of  independent  tribes  engaged  m  feuds  or  struggles  for  superiority, 
or  defending  the  boundanes  of  their  respective  territories,  and 
threatening  to  surprise  the  party  at  every  moment.  Any  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  those,  in  the  boats,  or  of  the  caravan  pro- 
ceeding by  land,  would  have  been  productive  of  massacre  and 
pillage.  To  the  above  various  difficulties,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
nundred  adventures,  and  to  overcome  which  the  men  had  rather 
oftener  to  wade  in  the  water,  in  order  to  keep  the  boats  afloat,  than 
to  sit  in  them  on  water  or  dry  land,  there  were  added  the  frequent 
diviffioris  of  the  river  into  arms,  between  rocks  and  islets,  where 
there  was  always  a  doubt  which  of  the  channels  was  the  most 
promising.  We  may  therefore  imagine  what  was  the  delight  of 
Lieutenant  Lynch,  tne  commander  of  the  expedition,  on  arriving, 
on  the  17th  of  April,  with  his  whole  party  safe,  at  the  famous 
bathing-place  of  the  Jordan,  with  Jericuio  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river  in  the  Dead  Sea  close  by,  from  whence  he  wrote  a  short 
despatch  to  the  Navy  Department  of  Washington,  about  the  in- 
teresting results  he  had  already  gained, couched  in  these  terms: — 

^  We  have,  within  ten  days,  sailed  through  a  distance  of  the  river 
measuring  30  leagues ;  it  is  in  the  last  stage  of  its  swelling ;  a  few 
days  later  the  navigation  would  have  been  impossible.  We  have,  in 
our  metallic  boats,  safely  shot  down  twenty-seven  great  and  dangerous 
cataracts,  and  three  times  as  many  smaller  ones.  The  Jordan  has 
many  more  windings  in  its  course  than  the  Mississippi.  All  is  well 
and  promising  I ' 

Now  there  still  remained  the  performance  of  the  second  task  of 
tiie  expedition,  riz.  the  navigation  and  survey  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Here  other  fatigues  and  difficulties  presented  themselves.  The 
two  metallic  boats  entered  the  lake  accompanied  by  a  nauseating 
sulphurous  smell.  A  fresh  north-wester  soon  veered  round  into  a 
violent  inhospitable  gale  from  the  south,  lashing  the  waves  up  into 
feam,  the  spray  covering  the  clothes  of  the  men  with  a  stiff  crust 
of  salt,  and  making  their  skin  imd  eyes  smart  and  itdi  exces* 
sively.  The  dreadful  tempest  threatened  either  to  smash  the 
boats  bv  the  heavy  bUlows,  striking  against  the  trembling  metallic 
walls  like  hammers  of  Titans,  or  to  swamp  them  with  brine.  The 
officers  of  the  expedition  felt  as  if  they  had  entered  the  Dead  Sea 
by  a  forbidden  ^te,  and  as  if  grim  satellites  were  commanding 

them. 
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them,  through  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
entrance  to  the  everlasting  grave  of  the  dead.  The  danger,  how- 
ever, passed  over,  the  gale  subsided^  and  they  were  carried  over 
to  the  western  coast,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Brook  Kidron,  below  the 
cliff  called  Feshchah,  where  they  were  joined,  soon  after,  by  the 
laud  caravan  that  had  gone  a  little  astray,  and  where  they  enjoyed 
the  mutual  satisfaction  of  meeting  all  safe.  The  tempest  was 
followed  by  a  caJm  moonlight  night,  when  they  were  surprised  at 
hearing  the  convent- bell  of  Mar  Saba  ringing  the  hour  of  midnight 
through  the  solitude  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  a  most  relieving 
sound,  informing  them  that  they  were  united  to  human  beings  by 
Christian  prayer,  even  here  by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  the  most 
dreary  wilderness. 

Twenty  days  were  spent  in  the  navigation  of  the  Salt -lake 
and  of  its  whole  coast,  from  headland  to  headland,  and  the  en- 
campments were  changed  from  one  place  to  the  other,  however 
few  the  temptations  held  out  by  some  of  the  localities,  where 
the  most  indispensable  supply  of  water  could  perhaps  only  be 
procured  from  a  brackish  or  lukewarm  spring.  It  was  natural 
that  they  should  have  chosen  for  their  principal  encampment,  as 
they  did,  a  spot  situated  at  the  foot  of  Engaddi,  below  its  abund- 
ant freshwater  spring,  whither  all  the  supplies  from  Jerusalem 
and  Hebron  were  directed,  and  from  whence  the  several  excur- 
sions, crossing  the  lake  in  all  directions,  set  out.  Soundings  were 
thus  taken  in  155  different  places.  They  only  avoided  the  neish- 
hourhood  of  the  fetid  sulphurous  springs  abounding  about  the  lake, 
because  the  gases  exhaled  by  them  had  a  very  injurious  and 
paralyzing  influence  on  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  men,  when 
superadded  to  the  withering  heat  of  a  blazing  sun,  and  the 
tropical  closeness  of  the  atmosphere,  rendered  most  heavily  op- 
pressive at  such  a  low  absolute  level  as  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  A  hot  south-wind,  or  sirroco,  burning  like  the  blast 
of  a  furnace,  and  accompanied  with  constant  slieet-lightning, 
would  spring  up  now  and  then,  and  affect  the  party  with  irre- 
sistible drowsiness ;  and  the  steersman,  who  was  the  commander, 
being  the  only  individual  on  board  that  succeeded  in  keeping  his 
spirits  up  and  in  remaining  sufficiently  awake  to  take  care  of  the 
safety  of  the  boat,  while  the  men,  who  looked  ghastly  pale,  and 
were  sunk  in  a  profound  sleep  verging  upon  torpor  and  deathlike 
stillness,  might  well  have  likened  himself  to  Charon  ferrying  souls 
over  the  river  Styx. 

The  triangulation  and  survey  of  the  whole  lake  was,  however, 
completed  amidst  such  trying  vicissitudes,  the  spirits  of  the  men 
being  constantly  revived  again,  and  the  first  map  of  the  Dead  Sea 
was  laid  down  accordingly.     Its  basin,  it  appears,  is  divided  into 

two 
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two  bottoms,  the  notthem  one,  comprUing  ttr(9-thirdd  of  the  wbole^ 
descends  to  a  depth  of  100.  to  1300,  or  even  1970  feet  in  one  place 
(according  to  Symonds),  whereas  the  southern  one,  oomprishig  the 
remaining  third,  is  bnt  a  shallow  salt-lagoon^  presenting  a  depth 
of  not  aWe  18  feet^  generally  not  abore  Sk^i^  or  even  of  one  and 
a  half  feet;  This  shallow  bottom  is,  for  the  greater  part,  only 
filled  with  salt  mud,  which  is  so  mueh  healed  by  hot  springft 
below,  that  the  men  could  not  wade  through  it  without  pain  when 
they  left  the  boats  to  go  ashore  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  in  order  to  climb  up  the  famoiB  salt-pillar  of  Usdum^  which 
is  about  forty  feet  high,  and  to  which  the  legend  of  Lot's  wife  is 
still  referred,  its  name  being  evidently  but  a  slight  corruption  of 
Sodom.  But  this  salt-pillar  is  no  more  than  the  abutment  of  a 
long  dyke  of  rock-salt  stretching  Underground  into  tbe  country 
of  the  Edomites.  The  few  natives  ou  thc)  shore,  a  miserable 
tribe  of  the  Fellahin,  who  had  never  seen  any  vessel,  were 
astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  two  boats,  whidi  they  took  for 
animals,  although  they  could  not  conceive  how  they  could  walk 
on  the  water  without  legs^  till  they  were  shown  tbe  oars.  Only 
a  negro  boy  shouted  with  joy  when  he  saw  them^  beitig  struck 
with  a  sudden  remembrance  of  the  boats  he  had  setm  floating  on 
the  Nile  in  his  early  childhood. 

Every  part  of  the  lake  having  been  coasted  and  examined,  and 
<iolIections  of  their  natural  productions  having  been  made,  they 
returned  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  lake  had  been  found  to  be  more  than  1300  feet 
below  that  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  that  of  the  deepest  parts 
of  the  bottom,  being  the  greatest  absolute  depression  on  the 
earth's  surface,  had  ho&a  determined  at  2462  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean.  By  the  time  the  survey  was  finished, 
not  only  had  the  boats  becmne  corroded  and  leaky  by  the  de*- 
composmg  action  of  the  brine,  but  every  one  of  the  party  felt  the 
efi^ts  of  the  tainted  and  oppressive  atmosphere,  and  of  the  excess 
of  exertion  ;  and  it  became  of  urgent  necessity  to  e3(change  that 
sultry  tropical  climate,  whose  vegetation  bears  the  character  of 
tropical  India  throughout^  for  a  more  congenial  one^  in  order  to 
check  those  diseases  &e  symptoms  of  which  had  already  begun  to 
declare  themselves. 

Before  breaking  up  the  encampment  at  Engaddi^  the  American 
expedition  managed  to  construct  a  lal'ge  taft  on  which  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  was  hoisted,  as  an  emblem  of  tbe  conquest  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  this  raA;  they  moored  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  where  the  dq)th  was  480  feet)  so  as  to  be 
quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Arabs.     On  th^  camp  Lieutenant 
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Lynch  had  solemnly  conferred  the  name  of  Camp-Washingtoni 
in  honour  of  the  groat  founder  of  the  United  States. 


Appendix. 

Jt  w^  only  ^bout  the  ^aiddle  of  January^  1850,  after  the  above 
lectuj^  b^d  been  read,  that  I  ^as  favoured  by  Mr.  lif s^SQU,  secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  to  whom  I  feel  most  gratefully  obliged,  with 
the  report  that  Lieutenant  Lypch  had  made  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment of  Washington,  on  the  scientific  results  of  the  observa- 
tions and  calculations  relating  to  the  expedition ;  wherefore  I 
have  to  add  the  following  emaciations.  The  information  com- 
municated above  could  only  be  taken  from  the  narrative  of  the 
United  States  Expedition  to  the  river  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
by  W.  F.  Lynch,  commander  of  the  Expedition,  1849,  London, 
8vo.,  and  it  is  only  through  the  said  Report  that  the  following 
corrections,  which  interest  us  more  nearly  here,  have  become 
known  :.— 

Fteneh  Feet. 

1.  Level  of  the  siurfi^  of  the  Lai^e  of  Tiberias  b^low 

that  of  the  Mediterp.nean  .         .         ,         .         .  612 

2.  Level  of  the  surface  of  tbe  I)^d  Sea  belpw  that  of 

the  Mediterranean  .         .  .         .         .         .         123S 

3.  Therefore  the  whole  fall  of  the  Jordan  between  the 

two  lakes  amounts  to         ....  •  623 

4.  Maximum  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea,  according  to 

Lyndi's  soundings  .....         ^462 

5.  Mevation  of  Jerusalem  above  the  Mediterranean       .         2449 

6.  Elevation    of  Jerusalem   above    the   Dead   Sea 

(24^-fl235)         .' 3684 

JBerlin,  29th  JaniiflTy^  1850.  iQ.  fi^.. 
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MODERN    'SPIRITUALISM.' 

Phases  of  Faith,  or  Passages  from  the  History  of  my  Creed.     By 
Francis  William  Newman.    Chapman.    London,  1850. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  recent  puhlications  of  a  new  school  of 
sceptical  literature  which  has  sprung  up  among  us.  For  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  school  none,  we  think,  can  entertain  any  doubt, 
who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  somewhat  handsome  volumes  ever 
and  anon  issued  by  Mr.  Chapman,  in  whom  its  writers  seem  to 
have  found  an  available  centre  and  sympathising  patron  of  their 
literary  activity.  Diversified  as  are  the  titles  of  these  volumes 
they  have  all,  more  or  less,  the  same  aim.  They  bear  all  more 
or  less  directly  against  the  authority  of  Christianity  in  any  ortho- 
dox form  in  which  it  is  received.  This  clear  drift  combines  the 
otherwise  dissimilar  topics  which  they  embrace. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  characterise  in  any  general  terms  this 
modern  infidelity^  ranging,  as  it  does,  the  whole  gamut  of  unbelief, 
from  the  extremes  of  a  bare  deism  on  the  one  hand  to  those  of  a 
sublimated  pantheism  on  the  other,  and  often  dissolving  into  the 
vague  and  indefinite  utterance  of  an  unintelligible  mysticism. 
Proteus-like  it  changes  its  hue  and  shape  under  any  careful  attempt 
to  fix  its  features  and  analyse  their  meaning.  With  an  afiectation 
of  novelty,  it  is  yet,  when  its  pretensions  are  fairly  sifted,  found  to 
be  very  much  the  same  old  adversary  that  was  satisfactorily 
demolished  more  than  a  century  ago.  It  has  refurnished  itself, 
no  doubt,  from  the  armoury  of  German  rationalism,  and  learned 
a  somewhat  different  nomenclature ;  but  the  more  familiar 
one  becomes  with  its  mode  of  argument  and  dialect,  the  more 
is  it  perceived  to  be  essentially  just  the  same  meagre  and 
worthless  thing.  Deism  and  rationalism,  we  know,  are  names 
which,  for  the  most  part,  it  repudiates.  Spiritualism  is  its  watch- 
word :  but  when  we  come  to  examine  this  spiritualism,  we  find  it 
just  to  be  the  old  thing  under  a  new  name.  The  suflSciency  of 
man's  natural  powers  to  instruct  and  guide  him  in  all  that  pertains 
to  his  religious  faith  and  duty  is  equally  its  conclusion.  With  our 
older  race  of  unbelievers,  it  is  true,  the  appeal  was  more  commonly 
to  the  adequacy  of  man's  natural  reason  for  this  purpose,  while 
with  the  present  race  it  is  rather  to  an  inner  religious  light,  or 
higher  soul,  in  every  man.  But  even  so  far,  there  is  nothing  really 
original  in  the  writers  of  this  school,  03  all  are  well  aware  who 

have 
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have  any  acquaintance  with  the  works,  either  of  our  own  Deists  or 
of  the  German  Divines ;  for  what  is  the  '  natural  instinct '  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  the  *  inward  sentiment '  of  such 
writers  as  Jacobi  and  De  Wette,  for  example,  but  just  the  spiritual 
light,  or  'soul,*  to  which  Mr.  Newman  appeals?  We  readily  own 
that,  in  contrast  with  many  of  the  deistical  productions  of  a  past 
age,  and  especially  of  the  Voltairean  scepticism  of  last  century,  a 
higher  and  more  moral  spirit  characterises  the  present  sceptical 
writers.*  They  manifest,  upon  the  whole,  neither  the  savage  vehe- 
mence of  hostility  to  Christianity  which  have  rendered  infamous 
the  names  of  Toland,  Chubb,  and  Paine,  nor  the  unscrupulous 
dare-devil  spirit  of  mockery  and  piquancy  and  profligacy  which 
stamped  the  labours  of  the  patriarch  of  Ferney  and  many  of  his 
confrh-es ;  but  if  their  tone  be  thus  improved,  their  dislike  of  the 
Christian  truth  is  evidently  no  less  intense,  and  there  is  some- 
thing to  us  occasionally  even  more  dreadful  in  their  blasphemy, 
from  the  quiet  decency  of  expression  in  which  it  is  uttered. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  class  of  writings  of  which  we  speak  is 
exercising  a  considerable  influence,  especially  upon  many  young 
minds  of  our  day.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
present  age  than  an  excited  spirit  of  inquiry  about  religious  sub-* 
jects  with  a  great  shallowness  and  deficiency  of  religious  knowledge. 
Questions,  which  our  fathers  were  content  to  ponder  with  a  patient 
humility,  and  in  regard  to  which  they  have  transmitted  to  us  a 
vast  store  of  profound  learning,  are  now  hastily  entertained  and  as 
hastily  dismissed  by  minds  utterly  incompetent  to  the  task,  either 
from  their  own  previous  training,  or  from  any  adequate  measure 
of  acquaintance  with  the  past  literature  bearing  upon  the  points  in 
discussion.  A  self-conceited  incredulity — an  unsettledness  even 
as  to  the  very  foundations  of  religious  belief,  is,  as  a  consequence, 
widely  prevalent, — a  fact  of  which  such  books  as  the  one  before  us 
are  at  once  an  evidence  and  a  cause.  We  have  thought  it  right, 
therefore,  to  look  a  little  into  the  pretensions  of  this  school,  by 
passing  under  our  review  the  present  volume,  among  the  most 
recent,  as  we  have  said,  and,  certainly,  one  of  the  most  plain- 
spoken  and  intelligible  of  its  class. 

Francis  William  Newman,  its  author,  is,  indeed,  if  not  the  Cory- 
phaeus, (a  character  which  we  believe  he  would  honestly  disclaim,) 
yet  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  noticeable  of  the  group  of 
writers  comprising  this  school.     And  it  is  certainly  a  singular 


*  This  is  constantly  asserted  in  their  behalf,  as  something  that  quite  distinguishes 
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enough  Gircomstanoe,  and  one  striLii^j  iudicatiyeof  die  ir^Ug^^oa 
disorgaoisatioo  of  oor  daj,  that  the  two  brothers  J^fewma^,  wbo^ 
early  educatiTe  diflcipline,  it  is  presumed^  imsst  have  Iqet^i  Ten 
muco  the  wme*  should  be  fimnd,  at  this  nywoeBt,  oceugyiug  mm 
cqpposite  and  extreme  poaitiaps  in  the  rdliaou^  world.  If  we  «as^ 
take  not»  very  much  toe  same  mental  tenaenoiesir  ^  aafoe  ofaava^ 
teristic  mdecision  and  restlessness  of  intellect,  amoimtiDig  ^yen  ia 
both  occasionally  to  positive  weakness,  bav^  conduoted  them  by 
divergent  paths  to  such  widely-apart  conclusions* 

The  volume  before  us  isx>f  toe  nature  of  a  q>iritual  autobio^ 
ffraphy.  It  professes  to  detail  the  successive  *  phases  o£  &itb ' 
urou^  wfaidi  its  author  passed  to  his  present  position  of  dowp- 
right  infidelity — ^for  it  is  no  other.  And  there  is  at  times  an  air  ol 
candour  and  sim^citjr  about  the  narrative  very  unique  and  inte^ 
resting.  We  smile,  mvoluntarily,  as  we  read,  at  the  naSioeid^  or 
the  ignorance,  which,  in  the  character  of  so  many  of  its  disclosurea, 
fiimishes  their  own  best  and  most  effectual  anawer.  The  m^ratiya 
is  divided  into  *  periods,'  and  the  first  period^  which  bears  tb^  title 
*  My  Youthful  Creed,'  thus  opens :— ' 

^  I  first  began  to  resd  religionB  books  at  sehool,  uid  especlaUy  the 
Bible,  wben  I  was  eleven  years  old ;  snd  almost  innedialely  eom^ 
menced  a  habit  of  sacret  prayer,  But  it  was  not  entil  I  wii9  ^ui^e^ 
that  I  gained  any  definite  idea  of  a  '^  scbei^e  of  doctrine/'  or  e^uld  bave 
been  called  a  *^  conv^ed  perwn  "  by  one  of  the  evangelical  school 
My  religion  then  certainly  exerted  a  great  general  infiuenpe  over  my 
conduct,  for  I  soon  underwent  various  persecutions  from  my  school^ 
fellows  on  account  of  it ;  the  worst  kind  consisted  In  their  deliberate 
attempts  to  corrupt  me.  An  evan^Iical  clergyipan  at  the  school  gained 
my  affections,  and  from  hkn  I  imbibed  more  and  more  distineOy  the 
fiill  creed  whiob  distingruishes  that  body  of  men — a  body  whose  briglii 
side  I  shall  ever  appveciate,  in  spite  cvf  my  present  perception  that  thegr 
have  a  dark  (tide  sJsa  I  well  reiacnibet  tlkt  one  day,  vhen  i  said  te 
this  friend  of  njne,  tbst  7  could  not  nndeinsta^  bey  tbedoctnueef 
election  wss  recencUsable  to  Crod's  juMioe,  bat  supposed  that  I  sjieald 
know  this  in  dpe  time  if  I  waited  and  believed  his  word^^-he  replied, 
in  emphatic  commendation^  ithat  this  was  the  spirit  which  G-od  always 
blessed.  Such  was  the  beginning  and  foundsttion  of  my  faitb-r-an  ua- 
hesitatingf  unconditional  acceptance  of  whatever  was  fo^nd  in  the 
Bible.' 

Here  we  have  obviously  a  very  honest  st^mept.  Th^  pa^sa^ei 
in  truths  bears  strongly  thjat  air  of  na|/*  and  undi^ujised  confessioa 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted :  and  we  have  exfiracted  it  as 
furnishing,  in  our  opinion,  a  not  inappropriate  key  to  the  wbole 
volume, — ^as  pointing;  in  som?  measure  tp  tfe  e^lwaticm  of  jdltiae 
subsequent  ^  phases  of  the  spirit^  bistcN-y  which  it  reoords.  The 
religion  of  his  youth  Mr.  Newman  descrioes  as  an  *  tmkesUafing^ 
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mmmdlihWiE/ Acceptonoe  of  whatever  was  Ibund  isb  the  Bible,'  wtacb^ 
aiecerding  to  Ub  awn  preytoiis  stftteiuent,  clearly  meai»  of  wlte^twr 
his  spiritwd  instnustars  taught  him  wasfpmnd  in  the  Bible,  Now 
OaoB^  wbicik  was  the  only  religion  possible  to  hiio  as  a  boy^  af^ars 
in  our  humble  jadgment  t»  liave  been  the  only  religion  which  Mr. 
Newman  ever  possessed.  He  seems  to  us  never  to  have  got  be* 
yond  the  leading-strings  of  teachers  of  some  sort  ix  another.  In 
ycruth,  of  course,  he  could  have  no  other  basis  of  his  creed  than 
nuthority,  but  there  is,  so  £eir  as  we  can  see  throughout  the  volume, 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  he  ever  attained  a  more  intelligent 
and  [»iofound  basis  for  the  Christian  convictions  which  he  professes 
to  have  abandoned.  There  is  no  evidenoe  that  be  ever  verified  for 
himself  any  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  This,  with  his  present 
viewS)  Mr.  Newman  might  perhi^s  say  was  impossible, — alien  and 
abhorrent  as  he  conceives  liiese  doctrines  to  be  to  the  genuine 
spiritual  consciousness.  But  it  is  of  great  importance  thus  to  re* 
tnarkin  tiie  outset  his  exact  relation  to  Christianity.  He  is  not  at 
all,  it  appears  to  us,  in  the  position  of  one  who  having  once  fully 
seen  the  reasonableness  and  wcnrtii  of  the  Gospel,  has  yet,  by  the 
strong  incursions  of  a  dark  spirit  of  doubt,  beai  driven  from  the 
^  good  hope '  which  he  cherished.  For  this  is  no  doubt  a  possiblecase, 
apart  from  all  controversy,  as  to  whether  it  can  ever  happen  that 
one  who  has  really  known  the  truth,  can  yet  be  vUimaitdy  alienated 
from  it.  Many  of  the  noblest  minds  are  known  to  have  passed 
thnmgh  such  periods  of  bitter  and  hopeless  perplexity,  when  they 
could  no  more  find  '  rest  unto  their  souls '  in  the  ^  old  paths '  in 
which  they  had  once  trod  with  security.  And  the  sceptical  diffi* 
culties  of  sudb  minds,  laid,  as  it  were,  on  the  rack  of  their  own  too 
curious  questionings  must  ever  en^ge  our  de^  sympathy  and 

?'ty.  But  we  cannot  rockon  Mn  Newman  amongst  this  class, 
or  not  only  does  he  seem  to  us  never  truly  to  have  apprehended 
the  Gospel  in  its  deeper,  spiritual  meaning,  and  in  the  vital  peace 
which  it  imparts  to  all  who  thus  know  it,  but  not  even  to  have  ap- 
prehended, with  any  measure  of  logical  coherence,  the  '  scheme  of 
doctrine '  which  in  his  youth  he  identified  with  it.  Nothing  can 
be  more  crude  and  undigested  than  some  of  has  ^evangelical' 
notions,  showing  how  little  he  ever  understood  even  the  ri^t^rm 
of  the  truth  wbidi  he  had  been  taught  The  views  imbibed  from 
his  teachers  seem  not  even  intellectually  to  have  been  in  any  tho^ 
rotiffh  sense  appropriated  by  him,* — ^so  as  ever  to  have  exhibited  to 
liim  a  consistency  of  outline  and  detail — but  only  to  have  been 
8t(»red  away  in  his  mind  as  separate  fragnaients  of  theolo^cal  opi- 
nion not  thereby  necessarily  inoperative  upon  his  life — as  indeed  be 
says  they  were  not, — but  hence  incapable  of  sustaining  any  sudden 
shock  of  argument  or  speculation.  This  may  seem  a  strong  con- 
clusion 
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elusion  to  build  upon  the  slender  data  which  we  have  yet  pre- 
sented ;  but  it  is  a  conclusion  whidh  has  been  irrefflstibly  suggested 
to  m  in  taming  to  the  opening  pamgraph  after  a  peiW^f  tibe 
volume,  and  we  shall  be  able,  it  we  mistake  not,  to  furnish  mairjr 
proofs  of  it  as  we  proceed.  Mr.  Newman  has  seemed  to  ns,  in  the 
words  we  have  quoted,  to  indicate  sufficiently  the  secret  oi  his  snb* 
sequent  abandonment  of  his  *  youthful  creed.  That  creed  appears 
never  to  have  been  to  him  anything  more  than  a  set  of  intellectual 
notions,  imperfectly  understood,  and  received  on  the  authority  of 
this  or  that  teacher,  or  of  this  or  that  evangelical  book.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  it  ever  had  a  vital  hold  on  his  spiritual  being  ; 
but,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  decided  evidence,  from  his  own  con* 
fession,  to  the  contrary.  It  was  the  inevitable  fate  of  such  a  creed 
to  fall  to  pieces  before  a  real  spirit  of  inquiry  once  awakened 
within  him.  We  are  especially  struck  with  the  evidence  furnished 
to  the  truth  of  what  we  say  by  the  fact — a  singular  one  certainly — 
in  such  a  book  as  this,  professing  to  be  the  history  of  an  earnest 
mind  under  religious  conflict — of  the  total  absence  of  any  trace  of 
those  dark  and  upheaving  struggles  so  fiatural  to  a  mind  in  such  a 
case.  If  Mr.  Newman  has  known  such  struggles  he  has  kept  them 
to  himself.  But  our  0¥m  strong  conviction  is  that  he  has  net 
known  them.  Quick  and  lively  as  may  be  his  emotions,  his  is 
evidently  not  one  of  those  strong  comprehensive  natures  which 
powerfully  own  the  moral  necessities  to  wnich  the  Gospel  addresses 
itself.  Even  when  professedly  evangelical  in  his  creed,  the  great 
mystery  of  guilt  seems  little  to  have  touched  him.  The  awful 
question,  *  How  shall  a  man  be  just  before  God  ?'  seems  never  to 
have  really  moved  him :  and  having  never  lain  under  these  dark 
shadows  he  is  of  necessity  singularly  n%e  from  all  profound  spiritual 
perplexity  in  abandoning  the  Gospel.  It  is  true  that  he  speaks  of 
perplexities  enough,  but  only  such  perplexities,  it  appears  tons,  as 
naturally  arose  from  the  disturbance  of  the  amiable  relations  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  lived,  caused  by  his  wayward  and  erring 
course.  There  is  much  about  the  alienation  of  old  friends,  and 
the  social  and  personal  sacrifices  he  endured ;  but  no  trace  almost 
can  we  find  of  tiiose  fearful  inward  struggles  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  toss,  as  on  fiery  billows,  one  who  daily  felt  as  be  did,  ^the 
God  and  immortality  of  his  childhood  disappearing  from  before 
his  doubting  eye;* — none  of  those  sospiria  de  Profundis — those 
strong  cries  from  the  depths  of  an  unutterable  sorrow,  which,  we 
cannot  help  conceiving,  must  ever  wring  the  soul  of  one  in  such  an 
awful  predicament ; — nothing  of  these  do  we  find  in  Mr.  New- 
man's volume,  but  only,  as  it  honestly  appears  to  us,  the  amiable 

^  Schleiermacher. 

difficulties 
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difficulties  of  a  good  and  evidently  sweet-tempered  man,  who, 

having  been  trained  in  evangelical  principles,  without  having  ever 

yet  mastered  them,  feels  himself  compelled  under  the  impulses  of 

'  an  unrestrained  scepticism  to  abandon  them  one  by  one.     We  do 

not  for  one  moment  deny  the  thorough  truthftilness  of  the  course 

which  Mr.  Newman  has  runj  nor  undervalue  the  earthly  sacrifices 

which  it  may  have  cost  him.     All  we  would  imply  is,  that  to  us 

and  to  the  world  in  general  it  is  nothing.     It  gives  us  no  insight ; 

it  teaches  us  no  lesson :  and  just  because  we  do  not  see  that  Mr. 

Newman  has  ever  really  lain  under  the  burden  of  those  questions 

which  his  book  is  yet  meant  to  decide.     There  may  be  much  in 

this  volume  of  interest  in  reference  to  what  is  sometimes  taught  as 

Christianity,  or  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught ;  but  in 

reference  to  the  truth  or  worth  of  Christianity  itself  it  has,  we 

conceive,  absolutely  no  bearing — Mr,  Newman  having  traversed 

only  in  dreams  that  divine  land  of  promise  of  which  he  gives  us 

such  empty  and  beggarly  tidings. 

With  such  religious  views  and  feelings  as  we  have  seen,  Mr. 
Newman  went,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  Oxford.  There,  appa- 
rently, with  the  very  first  exertion  of  his  intellect  began  the  demo- 
lition of  his  *  youthful  creed :'  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
there  is  something  almost  amusing  in  the  facility  with  which  the 
clumsy  and  ill-assorted  fabric  tumbles  down.  He  had  been  taught 
by  evangelical  books  so  and  so ;  a  friend  suggests  a  doubt  of  what 
he  had  thus  learned,  and,  after  showing  fight  for  a  little, — he  says, 
after  a  '  rather  sharp  controversy,' — he  takes  to  the  study  of  the 
matter  for  himself;  and  by  and  bye  acknowledges  his  conversion 
to  the  views  of  his  friend.  In  case  it  should  be  thought  we  are 
drawing  a  caricature,  we  give  his  own  words  in  reference  to  his 
'first  effort  at  independent  thought  against  the  teaching  of  his 
spiritual  fathers :' — 

^  I  had  learned,'  he  says,  ^  from  evangelical  books,  that  there  is  a 
twofold  imputation  to  every  saint,  not  of  the  sufferings  only,  but  also  oj 
the  "  righteousness  "  of  Christ.  They  alleged  that  while  the  sufferings 
are  a  compensation  for  the  guilt  of  the  believer  and  make  him  inno- 
cent, yet  this  suffices  not  to  give  him  a  title  to  heavenly  glory,  for 
which  he  must  over  and  above  be  invested  in  active  righteousness,  by 
all  Christ's  works  being  made  over  to  him.  My  new  friend  contested 
the  latter  part  of  the  doctrine.  Admitting  fully  that  guilt  is  atoned 
for  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  he  yet  maintained  there  was  no 
further  imputation  of  Christ's  active  service,  as  if  it  had  been  our  ser- 
vice. After  a  rather  sharp  controversy,  I  was  sent  back  to  study  the 
matter  for  myself,  especially  in  the  Srd  and  4th  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans ;  and  some  weeks  after,  freely  avowed  to  him  that  I 
was  convinced.' 

Now, 
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Now^Qot  to  inswt  upon  tlie  -endenoe  which  thk  pateage  boarB  to 
our  statement,  that  he  seans  never  really  to  bare  Apprehended  with 
any  decree  of  oonsisteDcy  aod  peaetralion  the  scheme  of  Evmi'- 
gieUcal  doctrine  whieh  he  pitofesses  ^o  have  abaAd<med---bo«r  rery 
dear  is  it  that  the  moment  in  whi<^  he  lays  aside  the  pcK^uliar  vieir 
in  question  is  ^ist  the  moment  wheB  be  first  really  b%ins  tothifik 
of  it.  Previously  it  is  as  evident  as  possible  that  Ae  bad  never  ex- 
ercised his  mind  on  it  at  all ;  hut  simply  received  it,  with  nKueb 
more  undigested  stui^  we  dat«  say,  ^n  the  authority  of  the  £¥fti)^ 

Slical  books  to  whose  teaching  at  this  time  be  entrusted  hmaeif. 
ily  when  the  view  is  questioned  4oes  he  first  seriously  turn  lujs 
thou^ts  upon  it.  Only  after  a  l»reacb  has  been  «M5tnaUy  made  im 
his  belief  does  he  begin  to  exanune  the  stability  of  its  foundaltons. 
There  k  thus  the  latent  spur  of  scepticism  in  the  very  first  moye<- 
ment  of  his  religious  inquiries.  And  a11  along  it  is  ^ingi^r  to 
remark  how  iDDUdh  he  om^m  this  spur ;  how  entirely  his  snooesE^^ 
investigations  seem  to  be  called  foitAi  by  the  rint^sxiigaimes  of 
doubt ;  how  little  by  the  «BontaneQUS  ««^estiens  of  a  patiently 
inquisitive  mind  in  quest  of  deeper  and  more  icomprehensi^  view? 
oS  the  truth. 

Having  so  tviskly  .begun  the  *•  effiart  sat  independent  thoi9gbt»* 
our  author  proceeds  apace.  In  topposition  to  the  rigorou3  notioDS 
in  which  he  had  been  trained,  he  emt^aces  what  he  calls  the  '  (Mel 
heresy'  about  Sunday ;  and  he  gives  up  In&nt  Baptispi.  Wie 
cannot  dwell  upon  these  opening  manifestations  of  the  sceptioal 
spirit  which  at  last  so  entirely  subdues  him,  farther  than  to  point 
out  another  marked  feature  of  mind  with  which  they  have  impressed 
us,  and  which  has  an  im^portant  bearing  upon  the  whole  character 
of  the  volume.  Mr.  Newman  seems  never  ^xmtent  to  rest  in  any 
medium  position.  No  soiHier  is  ibe  unsettled  at  one  extreme  tha^ 
he  rushes  to  the  other  with  a  self-confidence  and  a  seeming  amass- 
ment at  the  absurdity  of  his  former  position,  which,  under  all  his 
semblance  of  truth-seeking,  conceals  a  powerftd  habit  of  dogma- 
tism. Ceasing  to  believe  any  point,  he  at  once  comes  to  consider 
it  as  unquestionably  false  and  mcredible,  and  must  always  pass  to 
the  very  opposite  pole  of  opinion.  This  Mr.  Newman  and  his  fellow- 
labourers  may  call '  independence  of  thought,;'  but  it  appears  io  us 
truly  ina  very  difierent light.  These  ^me  questions,  for  eocample,  of 
the  observance  of  Sunday  and  the  validity  of  la&nt  Baptismi  are* 
to  say  the  least,  questions  of  grave  .momaat  :and>con8iderahle:dif- 
ficulty,  and  have  given  rise  to  a  vast  deal  of  learned  and  foroibie 
argument  on  both  sides.  It  might  be  supposed,  tiien,  that  ;Ae 
candid  and  earnest  examination  of  these  ques^ns  would  have 
occasioned  our  young  student  not  a  little  perplexity,  and  that  he 
would  have  felt  himself  for  a  time  moved,  now  to  the  one  side  and 

now 
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now  to  tke  oUrar^  of  the  cobtroverEdefi  respecting  thend.  Nay,  we 
venlbiiiie  to  say  that  thi^  4i^her  and  more  compreheasive  the  miBd 
Engaged  in  ««ch  an  eKMiii^UaidXi  the  m^Te  likely  would  it  be  thus 
to  oscillate  for  k  litde  between  the  two  isides,  feeling  their  re* 
spetJtive  irtretfgtii.  Such  a  gfiive  hesitancy  and  humble  distrust- 
mlnesd  in  the  mvestigation  ot  difficult  und  important  subjects,  so 
far  from  Ibeing,  as  thi  vulgar  Opiuion  is  sotnetimes  apt  to  regard  it, 
a  mark  of  incapacity,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of 
genuine  mental  power.  But  little,  hi  anythius^  of  this  do  we  find 
la  Mr.  Newman.  Scarcely,  if  at  all^  does  ^  pause  amid  the 
conflict  of  the  eemtroversies  which  he  presumies  to  settle,  so  as  to 
leave  any  impression  upon  the  readek*'s  miud  of  his  having  really 
entergd  into  and  pondered  l^e  opposiii^  arguments ;  but  widia 
strange  and  li«tdn)Miing  agility,  fa6  deaars  the  barriieFB  H3lf  the  aiost 
foMiid^ble  reasoning,  and  having  gdt  to  the  irery  opposite  side^ 
where  he  must  always  be,  looks  round  in  wonder,  apparently,  that 
lie  ^ould  ever  have  b<ien  on  the  other.  This  may  indicate  a  certain 
kind  of  dexterity,  but  not  exactly  the  dexterity  we  should  choose  in 
a  religious  guide;  tlie  dexteritjy  of  a  quick  and  lithe,  yet  not 
strong  or  masterly  intellect,;  and  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Newman's 
qualifications  otherwise,  he  is  not,  thereforey  exactly  the  man,  we 
should  day,  ito  lead  on  <a  new  ^  phase '  of  the  retigi^os  sentiment  in 
this  oomttry. 

This  oondhl&ion,  which  is  lalready  -forced  upon  us  i)y  the  dis- 
^closures  of  the  first  ^  period^'  is  confirmed  still  more  ^trmngly  by 
t;hose  6f  the  second,  which  bears  the  tifle  of  *  Strivings  after  a 
*more  Primitive  Christianity.*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  author's  history  dunng  this  "period  is  thie  strange  ascendancy 
acquired  over  him  by  *  one  powerful  mind,  and  still  more  power- 
jFul  will.'  This  powerful  mind  and  will  are  embodied  in  the  person 
of  a  young  relative  of  a, gentleman  in  Ireland,  in  whose  house  Mr^ 
Newman  ^ent  fifteen  months  as  private  tutor.  There  is  sometiiing 
so  racy  and  jHquant  in  the  mere  sketoh  of  this  person,  apart  &om 
the  iUusti^tion  it  gives  oi  Mr.  iNewman's  'character  and  his  rek- 
-tion  to  Christianity,  tfaat  we  present  it  at  sonw  length  :—■ 

*  His  bodily  presence,'  he  says,  *  was  indeed  weak.  A  fallen  cheek, 
a  bloodshot  eye,  crippled  limbs,  resting  on  crutches,  a  seldom  shaven 
beard,  a  shabby  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  generally  neglected  person,  drew 
at  first  pity  with  wonder  to  see  such  a  figure  in  a  drawing-room.  It 
was  currently  reported  that  a  person  in  Limerick  ofiered  him  a  half- 
penny, mistaking  him  for  a'beggar;;  and  if  not  true,  the  stoiy  was  yet 
well  invented.  This  young  man  had  taken  high  honours  in  Dublin 
university,  and  had  studied  for  the  bar,  where,  under  the  auspices  of 
his  eminent  kinsman,  he  had  excellent  prospects ;  but  his  conscience 

would 
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«wU  MM  allovkiM  totekea  briei;  lest  lie  dioiild  be  selliiig  his  talents 
Id  iMoa  JQrtice.  With  hccB  kifn<ml  povren  he  had  warm  sympathies, 
•olid  jodniefii  of  character,  thoughdiil  teoderneaa,  and  total  sdf- 
afaaMlou^t.  He  before  kn^  took  holy  orders,  and  became  an  mde- 
friifaUe  curate  in  the  moontahtf  of  Wicfclow.  Every  evening  he  sallied 
Ibrth  to  teach  in  the  cabins,  and  loring  h^r  and  wide,  over  mountam 
and  amid  bc^sr^  vas  seldom  home  before  midnight.  By  such  exertions 
ht5  strength  was  undennined,  and  he  so  sofiered  m  his  limbs,  that  not 
Umene»  ooIt  bat  ret  more  senoos  results  were  feared.  He  did  not  fast 
nn  n«T».^^  but  hi  loi^  walks  thoi^  wiW  comitTj  and  indigent  people 
bim  moch  severe  deprtvation ;  moreover,  as  he  ate  whatever 
;««.^r £wwi  •H>«.i«««klA    avwl  ni^gan  indifirestible  to  him — 


on  him 

mipalatable. 


his  whole  frame  mtrtt  ^ve  vied  in  emaciation  with  a  monk  of  La 
Trappe.  Such  a  piwnomeBon  intemely  excited  the  poor  Romanists, 
who  looked  on  him  as  a  genuine  *'  saint "  of  the  ancient  breed.  The 
stamp  of  heaven  seemed  to  them  clear  in  a  frame  so  wasted  by  aosteritr, 

an  snnpnAT  fA  wrk«>1^l«>  vwi^nn     an^    an  «««»■•*« IrivMv  in  »11  thtfkir   indioneDCe. 


■o  superior  to  worldly  pomp,  and  so  partakmg  in  ail  tbeir  inaigeDce. 
That  a  doxen  such  men  would  have  done  more  to  c<mvert  all  Ireland  to 
Protestantij^n  than  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  Church  establishment, 
was  ere  long  my  conviction,  thou^  I  was  at  first  ofiended  by  his 
apparent  affectation  of  a  earless  exterior.  But  I  soon  understood  that 
in  no  other  way  could  he  gain  equal  access  to  the  lower  and  lowest 
orders,  and  that  he  was  moved  not  by  asceticism,  nor  by  ostentation, 
iHit  by  a  s^-afaandonment,  Indtlul  of  consequences.  Me  had  prac- 
^*™l7  given  up  all  readii^,  exc^  that  of  the  Bible ;  and  no  small 
part  of  his  movement  towards  me  soon  took  the  form  of  dissoasioD  from 
all  other  voluntary  study.  In  &ct,  I  had  more  and  more  concentrated 
my  religious  reading  on  this  one  book;  still  I  could  not  help  feeling  the 
T~"^  ?/i*  cultiratcd  mind.  Against  this  my  new  eccentric  friend 
(hunself  having  enjoyed  no  mean  advantages  of  cultivation)  clirected  his 
ke^est  a^ks.  I  remembv  once  sayiu^  to  him,  in  defence  of  worldly 
Mtion--To  to  be  rich  is  unchristian  and  absurd  ;  but  if  I  were 

"«™w  of  children,  I  shouM  wish  to  be  rich  enough  to  secure  them 
*5«^J^  He  replied:  "If  I  had  chadr«i,  I  would  as  soon 

see  taem  break  stones  on  the  road  as  do  anvthin?  else,  if  onlv  I  could 


^  J r^  else,  if  only 


a»ir  A-i*^  T  T»  ^:*v«  -w  «w  gnce  <ii  ixod."  1  was  unaniero 
^iiirTT^L  L  •*"*«*  his  unflinching  consistency  ;  for  now,  as 
forcS^  Rft^T?  based  on  texts  apUy  quoted,  and  logically  en- 
^clral^Wl^lT^jr^  "^^  "^  ashaJed  of  politi^  economy 
S^^tfi^'21^  J  *» «^  ^J^cJ^  CHightto be  «  comited 

^^^STZf^l^T  ^-^^'Se  of  ChrisTjesus  our  Loni' 
the  principles  whii*  Zl—"  T"*^  ^  "^^  earnestly  turning  into  reaHty 
mid^But  V^,^,f!^^  ^^  tl^eir  liVs  only.  .  ...  I  once 
may  have  been  tempS^.„?^  ,^*  "^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  New  Testament 
have  Jo«t  if  St.  BiulK." 'f  ^J^'  ^^^^  instance,  what  should  we 
have  left  at  Troaa,  bri^^rn  ,IIL  *'*'  *i^  ^««  =  '  The  doak  which  I 


^__      ^  the 

promptitade :  '^/sfaoold 

certainly 
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certainly  have  lost  something ;  for  that  is  exactly  the  verse  which  al<Hie 
saved  me  &om  selling  my  little  library.  No  !  every  word,  depend  upon 
it,  is  from  the  Spirit,  and  is  for  eternal  service."  ' 

The  person  thus  described,  Mr.  Newman  says,  *  rapidly 
gained  an  immense  sway  over  me.' 

'  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  found  myself  under  the  dominion  of 
a  superior .....  Henceforth  I  b^an  to  ask,  what  will  he  say  to  this 
or  that  ?  In  his  reply  I  always  expected  to  find  a  higher  portion  of 
God's  Spirit  than  in  any  I  could  frame  for  myself.  In  order  to  learn 
divine  truth,  it  became  a  surer  process  to  consult  him  than  to  search 
for  myself.  ....  Indeed  but  for  a  few  weaknesses  which  warned  me 
that  he  might  err,  I  could  have  accepted  him  as  an  apostle  commissioned 
to  reveal  the  mind  of  God.' 

If  our  readers  were  not  already  suflSciently  impressed  with  the 
peculiar  facility  of  Mr.  Newman's  character,  and  his  most  im- 
perfect conceptions  of  Christianity,  the  above  extracts  must,  we 
think,  more  than  convince  them  of  both.  We  can  scarcely  imagine 
a  more  innocent  and  telling  betrayal  of  amiable  weakness  and 
ignorance.  That  the  portrait  he  here  draws  should  have  so  power- 
mlly  affected  him,  and  the  view  of  Christianity  he  here  exhibits 
should  have  so  engaged  his  sympathy,  may  be  creditable  to  his 
heart ;  but  what  a  mere  child  and  dreamer  do  they  show  him  to 
have  been  as  to  Christianity  itself.  We  know  nothing  more  noble 
or  beautiful  than  the  picture  of  a  high  and  devoted  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  religion.  It  claims  our  highest  admiration  and 
honour.  But  who  does  not  see  in  the  sketch  before  us,  besides 
the  glow  of  enthusiasm,  the  traits  of  a  pure,  downright  fana- 
ticism ?  The  idea  of  any  one  gravely  arguing  in  the  nineteenth 
centuiT,  as  this  '  Irish  clergyman,'  for  the  neglect  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellect,  and  the  contempt  of  science,  is  something 
peculiarly  preposterous  ;  but  when,  as  we  read  subsequently,  we 
find  him  believing  that  the  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  of  our 
Lord  totally  forbids  all  voorhing  for  earthly  objects  distant  in  time^ 
we  can  only  smile  at  such  sheer  insanity : — 

^  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,'  he  would  say  ;  'and  let  the  world 
study  the  things  of  the  world :  they  know  no  better,  and  they  are  of 
use  to  the  Church,  who  may  borrow  and  use  the  jewels  of  the  Egyptians ; 
but  such  studies  cannot  be  eagerly  followed  by  the  Christian,  except 
when  he  yields  to  unbelief.  In  fact,  what  would  it  avail  even  to  be- 
come a  second  La  Place,  after  thirty  years'  study,  if  in  five-and'-thirty 
years  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  snatched  up  all  his  saints  to 
meet  Him,  and  burned  to  ashes  all  the  works  of  the  earth.' 

When  Mr.  Newman  could  stumble  at  such  sentiments  as  these, 
uncertain  whether  or  no  they  were  demanded  by  Christianity,  it 
is  really  no  wonder  that  he  should  by-and-bye  have  come  to 
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discard  a  religton  associated  in  bis  mind  with  sneh  gross  aV 
surdities. 

But  we  must  now  somewhat  more  rapidly  trace  the  deve* 
lopment  of  his  scepticism.  An  intenreninff  misdcm  to  Persia, 
in  company  with  some  friends,  which  funiic£es  in  its  cxmoeptioo 
and  execution  on  bis  part  some  further  striking  indications  of 
the  peculiar  simplicitjr  of  his  character,  was  the  means  of  ripeniog 
witbm  him  the  sceptical  tendencies  which  had  already  at  the 
unirerrity  manifested  themselyes,  but  which  had  been  restrained 
under  the  sway  of  '  the  Irish  clergyman.'  Freed  from  the  some* 
what  magical  control  of  this  influence,  he  makes  rapid  progress 
in  unlearning  his  *  youthful  creed.'  After  a  two  jears'  residence 
in  the  East,  he  returns  to  England  an  unbeliever  m  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  l^irit.  We 
cannot  dwell  upon  his  slight  attempts  at  reasoning  in  the  former 
of  these  subjects,  being,  as  they  are,  the  mere  repetition  of  the 
supposed  intellectual  contradictions  involved  in  the  doctrine. 
Mr.  Newman  might  have  learned  better  than  this  from  some  of 
his  German  teachers.  They  might  have  taught  him  how  much 
deeper  than  any  mere  difficulties  in  its  logical  e^Hcation  the 
truth  of  such  a  doctrine  neeessarity  lies.  But  while  Mr.  Newman 
has  imbibed  much  from  Germany,  his  affinity  is  invariably  to  the 
nemtive  and  not  to  the  positive  side  of  its  theology. 

On  his  return  home  he  found  himself  immediately  in  a  crowd 
of  difficulties  from  the  report  of  his  heresy  having  preceded  him : 
and  at  this  period,  if  at  any,  he  seems  to  have  been  powerfully 
^nd  deeply  affected  by  a  sense  of  the  career  upon  which  he  had 
entered.  But  the  repeated  perusal  of  his  narrative  does  not  leave 
the  impression  upon  us  that  the  perplexities  which  now  beset  him, 
painful  as  they  may  have  been,  were  of  that  purely  spiritual  kind 
which  we  have  desiderated.  7*hey  may  in  some  degree  have 
been  so.  God  forbid  that  we  should  judge  him  harshly  in  the 
matter.  All  we  say  is,  that  there  iatottsno  evidence  of  this  in 
the  confe^ons  of  the  volume.  We  see  no  trace  of  the  spontaneous 
workings  of  a  soul  iu  conflict  and  agony  under  the  burden  of  so 
momentous  a  crisis  in  its  history.  No  doubt  he  sufiered  bitterly ; 
this  is  fully  seen.  The  reproaches  of  friends,  and  the  social  ban 
which  seems  to  have  pursued  him,  n^ust  have  been  sore  trials  to 
QUe  of  so  sensitiye  and  affectionate  a  nature.  But  all  this  is  a 
yery  different  thing  from  what  we  mean.  The  petty  persecution 
of  which  he  conceives  himself  to  have  been  the  object,  had,  how- 
ever, a  very  decided  effect  in  stimulating  the  sceptical  spirit  which 
pow  so  fully  possessed  him.  Recovering  fix)m  a  temporary  pros- 
tration, he  speeds  onwards  on  his  course,  with  a  haste  and  con- 
fusion which  render  it  no  longer  easy  to  follow  him.     •  Calvinism 
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is  abandoned  :'  then  the  ^  religion  of  the  Letter  renounced :'  then 
'  Faith  at  second  hand  found  to  be  yain :'  and  long  before  he  had 
reached  the  conclusion  of  these  successive  periods  he  has  laid  aside 
all  that  is  distinctive  or  positive  in  Christianity.  It  were  idle  for 
us  to  attempt  to  trace  Mr.  Newman  minutely  through  these  down^* 
ward  stages  ci  his  career.  It  is  often  very  difficult  for  us,  in  fact, 
to  catch  any  continuous  thread  of  development  in  his  progress 
henceforward.  There  is  no  longer  the  same  natural  and  sponta- 
neous flow  in  the  narrative,  but  rather  a  continual  aspect  of  special 
pleading.  All  manner  of  objections,  critical  and  moral,  are 
brought  together  against  the  Gospel,  and  set  out  in  a  sort  of  pell-, 
mell  array,  in  which  we  have  utterly  failed  at  times  to  see  the 
least  glimpse  of  coherence  or  intelligible  succession.  We  can 
only  endeavour,  therefore,  to  test  the  general  character  of  his 
reasoning  by  specimens  selected  here  and  there. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  defend  against  him  the  mere  pecu^- 

liarities  of  Calvinism.     It  has,  however,  we  may  say,  little  to  fear 

from  such  an  assailant  as  Mr.  Newman.     His  mental  grasp  is 

altc^ether  too  slight,  and  his  moral  penetration  too  superficial 

to  enable  him  to  cope  for  a  moment  with  the  many  theological 

masters  who  have  stood  forth  in  its  defence.     All  we  would 

observe  in  ref(^ence  to  this  period   of  his  spiritual  history  is 

that,  in  abandoning  Calvinism,  he  seems  virtually  to  have  abafH> 

doned  the  Gospel.     The  ^revolution,'  which  in  his  own  words 

laid  the  one  *  prostrate  in  his  mind,'  seems  also  to  have  left  in 

ruins  the  other ;  so  that  at  the  dose  of  this  period,  not  only  the 

peculiar  formulffi  of  Calvinistic  doctrines,  but  the  great  facts  of 

Cbristiamty  seem  to  have  become  dim  and  uncertain  to  his 

apprehension.    Nor  can  we  forbear  noticing  further,  in  illustration 

of  all  we  have  already  said  as  to  his  most  inadequate  conception 

of  the  Gospel,  bow  entirely  from  the  beginning  he  has  failed  to 

deal  with  these  facts  as  appealing  to  the  spiritual  consctouaooess. 

This,  the  real  question  as  to  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  our 

moral  necessities,  and  its  ccsssequent  worth  as  a  system,  of  divine 

education  for  training  our  moaral  powers-  to  their  highest  bent  and 

richest  fruitfulnessy  is  never  once  touched  by  him,  and  simply 

because  he  himself  has  never  felt  this  adaptation.     The  spiritual 

depths  which  respond  to  the  Gospel  have  never  been  fully  stirred 

in  nim :  and  hence  he  has  never  really  entered  into  its  essential 

meaning.     How  tr^ie  all  this  is,  let  the  reader  judge  from  what 

lie  records  at  the  close  of  this  period.     ^  I  can  testify,'  he  says, 

^  that  the  Atonement  may  be  dropped  out  of  the  Pauline  religion 

without  afieeting  its  quality.'  ...  ^  in  all  the  workings  of  my  mind 

about  Tri-Unity,  Incarnation,  Atonement,  the  Fall,  Resurrection, 

Immortality,  Eternal  Punishment,  how  little  bad  any  of  these  to 
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do  with  the  inward  exercises  of  mj  soul  towards  God.'  How 
little  could  one  who  has  thus  written,  have  ever  understood  the 
Gospel !  How  little  could  he  have  comprehended  its  significance 
or  felt  its  power  when  he  could  conceive,  nay,  aver,  that  he  had 
certified  in  his  own  experience  the  fact,  that  the  Atonement  may 
be  eliminated  from  the  religion  of  St.  Paul  without  aSedxag  its 
quality ;  and  that  the  inward  exercises  of  his  soul  towards  God 
had  little  or  no  dependence  upon  the  views  he  entertained  of  the 
Fall,  Redemption,  and  Immortality.  And  seeing  Mr.  Newman 
could  write  thus,  how  should  he  have  ever  thought  of  recording 
the  phases  of  his  faith  ?  how  should  he  have  ever  thought  that 
'passages*  from  the  history  of  his  creed  which  were  of  so  little 
consequence  to  himself,  could  possess  interest  or  consequence  to 
others — passages  which  appear,  from  his  own  confession,  to  have 
been  virtually  in  vacuo,  the  great  elements  of  Christian  truth 
having  as  much,  or  rather  as  little,  vital  relation  to  his  spiritual 
being  at  the  beginning  as  at  the  end  ? 

It  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  some,  that  we  have  made  too  much 
of  this  ignorance  of  the  Gospel  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Newman, 
as  bearing  upon  the  worth  or  his  testimony  r^arding  it,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  a  matter  which  cannot  well  be  absolutely  deter- 
mined. We  have  dwelt  upon  it,  however,  simply  because  so 
strongly  and  repeatedly  forced  upon  us  in  the  perusal  of  his 
volume.  It  betrays  itself  so  remarkably,  that  in  urging  it,  as  we 
have  done,  we  have  merely  obeyed  the  most  vivid  impression 
which  the  book  has  left  upon  us.  Mr.  Newman  himself  seems 
clearly  to  have  anticipated  such  a  mode  of  reply  to  his  confessions. 
Nor  is  he  anxious  to  repel  it ;  he  is  rather  coptent  to  have  it 
urged,  as  it  were  a  poor  sort  of  answer  that  can  only  prove  satis- 
factory to  the  *  evangelicals'  who  make  it.  •!  know,*  he  says, 
towards  the  close  of  his  volume,  ^  that  many  evangelicals  will 
reply,  that  I  never  can  have  had  "  the  true "  faith,  else  I  could 
never  have  lost  it :  and  as  for  my  not  being  conscious  of  spiritual 
change,  they  will  accept  this  aa  confirming  their  assertion.  Un- 
doubtedly I  cannot  prove  that  I  ever  felt  as  they  now  feel.'  It 
is  always  very  easy  to  escape,  under  such  sort  of  contemptuous 
indifierence,  from  tiie  stress  of  an  uncomfortable  objection  brought 
to  bear  against  us.  But  whatever  be  the  merits  of  the  ready- 
made  test  which  Mr.  Newman  conceives  the  so-called  evangelicals 
would  apply  to  him,  it  is  not,  evidently,  such  a  test  that  we  have 
applied.  It  is  by  no  means  merely  from  the  simple  fact  of  his 
having  abandoned  the  truth  that  we  have  concluded  him  never  to 
have  really  known  it,  but  from  the  actual  evidence  which,  to  our 
minds,  bis  pages  bear  to  this  efiect.  It  is  an  induction  which  we 
have  legitimately  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  the  case  as  ex- 
hibited by  himself,  and  not  an  h  priori  conclusion  grounded  on 

its 
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its  mere  statement.  And  if  the  induction  should  seem  in  any 
degree  harsh,  or  even  he  false  (for  the  question,  from  its  nature, 
cannot,  as  we  have  said,  he  absolutely  determined),  it  may  yet  he 
a  perfectly  fair  and  well-founded  one,  from  the  facts  before  us. 
Of  its  heing  so  we  cannot,  indeed,  entertain  any  doubt. 

Having  got  quit  of  Calvinism,  and  virtually,  it  appears  to 
;  US,  of  Christianity,  Mr.  Newman  still  professes  ^  to  have  held 
fast  an  unabated  reverence  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  not  to  have  had  the  most  remote  con- 
ception that  anything  could  ever  shatter  his  belief  in  its  great 
miracles.'  It  was  obviously  impossible,  however,  that  he  could 
long  remain  in  this  position,  and  accordingly  he  soon  began  to 
impeach  the  veracity  of  Scripture.  He  first  came  to  recognize 
circumstantial  inaccuracies  in  the  sacred  record,  then  to  doubt  of 
its  inspiration,  and  then  to  question  the  miraculous  element  in  it 
altogether.  We  feel  at  a  great  loss  to  select  specimens  of  his 
mode  of  procedure  in  his  now  rapidly  downward  course.  His 
mixed  confessions  and  arguments  are  such  a  confused  jumble,  and 
often  start  m  the  most  flimsy  and  superficial  manner  questions  so 
important,  that  to  deal  with  them  eflfectively  would  lead  us  into 
long  detail.  This,  however,  we  do  not  feel  we  are  called  upon 
to  do,  even  did  our  space  and  inclination  permit  us.  Of  the  cool 
confidence,  and  most  uncritical  assumption  with  which  Mr. 
Newman  settles  things,  let  the  following  examples  suflBce  : — 

'About  this  time,'  he  says  (p.  127),  Uhe  great  phenomenon  of 
these  three  Gospels,  the  casting  out  of  devils,  pressed  forcibly  on  my 
attention.  I  now  dared  to  look  full  into  the  facts,  and  saw  that  the 
disorders  described  were  perfectly  similar  to  epilepsy,  mania,  catalepsy, 
and  other  known  maladies.  Nay,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  hunch- 
backed, are  spoken  of  as  devil -ridden.  I  f\irther  knew  that  such 
diseases  are  still  ascribed  to  evil  genii  in  Mussulman  countries ;  nay, 
a  vicious  horse  is  believed  by  the  Arabs  to  be  majnuny  possessed  by  a 

jin  or  genie.     Devils  also  are  cast  out  in  Abyssinia  to  this  day 

The  devils  cast  out  of  two  demoniaes  (or  one)  are  said  to  have  entered 
into  a  herd  of  swine.     This  must  have  been  a  credulous  fiction.* 

It  would  be  difficult,  we  think,  to  find  a  more  consummate  spe- 
cimen of  unwarranted  allegation  in  the  shape  of  argument,  than 
the  foregoing.  Observe,  1st,  how,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  he 
at  once  identifies  the  demoniac  possession  of  the  Gospels  with 
epilepsy,  &c.,  a  question  which  per  se  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
the  Gospel  history,  and  the  common  orthodox  opinion  of  which 
is,  in  the  main,  confirmed  by  the  most  thorough  recent  views.® 
Observe,  2ndly,  how  by  a  mere  side  stroke  he  would  leave  it  to 
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be  inferred  that  the  cures  performed  by  Jesos  were  nothing  more 
than  those  which  are  performed  in  Abyasinia  to  this  day-  And 
lastly,  notice  his  summary  mode  of  disposing  of  the  miranle  of 
the  devik  cast  out  and  entering  into  the  swine.  '  This  mud  have 
been  a  credubnujictianj  Does  Mr.  Neyrman  really  sappose  this 
to  be  reasoning  ?  Our  readers,  we  feel,  must  think  that  we  are 
expending  any  sort  of  reply  unnecessarily  upon  one  who  pretends 
to  argue  in  such  a  fashion  against  flie  credibility  of  the  Goapel 
miracles. 

But  here  again  see  how  he  disposes  of  the  Old  Testamait 
record.  The  paragraph  really  admits  of  no  answer  save  itsell 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  conceive  any  more  adequate  : — 

*  After  this  it  followed,'  he  says,  <  that  the  so-called  canon  ci  the 
Jews  could  not  g^uarantee  to  us  the  value  of  the  writinga.  Gonse'' 
quently,  such  b<wks  as  Ruth  and  £sther  (the  latter  indeed  not  can" 
taining  one  religious  sentiment)  stood  forth  at  once  in  their  nataral 
insignificance.  Ecdesiastes  also  seemed  to  me  a  meagre  and  shallow 
production.  Chronicles  I  now  learned  to  be  not  credulous  only,  but 
unfair,  perhaps  so  far  as  actual  dishonesty.  Not  one  of  the  historical 
bodes  of  the  Old  Testament  could  approve  itself  to  me  as  of  any  high 
antiquity,  or  of  any  spiritual  authority ;  and  in  the  Jlew  Testament  I 
found  the  first  three  books  and  the  Acts  to  contain  many  doubtful  and 
some  untrue  accounts,  and  many  incredible  miracles." 

After  these  specimens  of  Mr.  Newman's  powers  as  a  scriptural 
cntic  we  do  not  think  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  any  more ; 
h%  ^^%S^^  satisfied  that  the  Bible  stands  in  no  jeopardy  at  his 
^"*  i7 ^  must  not,  however,  pass  by  some  samples  of  a  more 
general  kind  of  reasoning  in  the  concluding  *  periods  *  of  the 

rJ^^  l^^h^^^  ^^  ^^  ^®"er '  having  been  renounced  by  him,  h^ 
1^1^^  «^tl^  at  second  hand  to  be  vain.'  He  is  led  to  engage 
of  ^^^^  I  ^^^  ^*^^^^  ^  to  what  he  calls  *  the  esseutifll  logic' 
SsiJt  il^w^u  *'''°*  ^^^^^  hid  hitherto  employed  him ;  and  the 
Smonv  Sf  ^  ""T^  ^  discredit  the  validity  of  all  miraculous 
Sees  S."'"''^^  *"^^^  ^^^  following  ^Ulustration  reahj 
subject  fL^  ^"^"^  ^^  sabstaiice   of   hi^  fti^nient  ypgn  the 

pretender  to'^mimniij^  ^f'^'  Nathaniel  and  Demas,  eapountering  a 
is  guileless,  sound  wU^^^"^'*  ^^o^  ^^  ^^^  Scriptures.  Nathaniel 
matters  rather  a  simr^l;  '  .  ^^  ^^^^^S  moral  sense,  but  in  worldly 
natuml  wonders.  lJL!:?°'.  ^^^  mistakes  a  juggler's  tricks  for  super- 
T'^'^L?^^^*^  ^^  eyl^f^  i,*  «^^^/«llow,  who  gets  on  well  hi  the 
Z^  "r*^  ^y^^fSj^T.^A^'^y'^^  hard-heided,  and  not  to  be 

discerned  by  Demas,  C ft„.  ^ut  J»?&leries  of  Simon^'ar^  rJIdily 

out  thoroughly  deceive  poor  Nathaniel:   wh^ 


then 
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then  19  the  latter  to  do  ?  If  we  etiact  the  rule  that  men  are  to  ^*  sulK 
niit  their  understandings  "  to  authoritative  miracles,  and  that  revelation 
is  a  thing  of  the  outward  senses,  we  alight  on  the  undeniable  absurdity 
that  Demas  has  faculties  better  fitted  than  those  of  Nathaniel  for  dis*- 
criminating  religious  truth  and  error,  and  that  Nathaniel,  in  obedi- 
ence to  eye  and  ear,  which  we  know  to  be  very  deceivable  organs,  id  t6 
abandon  his  moral  perceptions/ 

Apai't  from  the  taste  of  this  illustration,  which  we  shall  leave  ta 
speak  for  itself,  bow  completely  false  and  inapplicable  is  it  1  How 
ludiiarously  does  it  conceal  and  distort  the  real  question  as  to  the 
character  of  the  miracles  performed — ^insinuating,  as  it  were,  the 
level  of  the  Gospel  miracles  to  that  of  those  of  ordinary  jugglery. 
Can  Mr*  Newman  really  so  deceive  himself,  and  are  we  to  believe 
bim  sincere,  in  drawing  such  a  parallel  as  the  above  ?  We  are 
very  reluctcmt  to  doubt  his  perfect  honesty.  It  is  a  matter  with 
which  we  would  rather  not  concern  ourselves.  But  there  are 
many  indications  in  the  latter  half  of  the  volume  besides  those  we 
have  already  given  which  leave  a  painful  impression  upon  ua  that 
we  are  no  longer  listening  to  a  Nathaniel  confessing  himself,  but 
to  a  Demas  making  out  a  case.  There  is  a  degree  of  perverse 
misstatement  and  sleisht  of  argument,  which,  while  it  can  mislead 
none  who  know  anythmg  of  the  subjects,  has  all  the  air  of  throw- 
ins  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  and  unwary  reader.  Whether 
this  be  really  a  clumsy  trick  of  jugglery,  or  arise  simply  from 
Mr.  Newman  s  incapacity  to  enter  into  the  real  merits  of  tne  ques- 
tion, and  conduct  a  high  argument,  we  leave  to  others  to  deter^ 
mine :  for  ourselves,  we  are  fully  inclined  to  believe  the  latter. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  progress  of  his  inquiry  into  the  pos- 
fiible  validity  of  miraculous  testimony,  ^  new  breaches^'  he  say% 
^  were  made  in  the  citadels  of  his  creed  which  had  not  yet  sur* 
rendered.'  He  begins  to  see  that  it  is  all  a  mistake  as  to  tbd 
BeformaiioD  being  the  result  of  the  re-awakened  study  of  the  Bible* 
It  was^  on  the  contrary,  all  owing  to  the  intellectual  excitement 
winch  followed  the  revived  cultivation  of  Greek  and  Latin  literar* 
ture.    Not  only  so,  but  at  length  he  perceives — 

*  how  untenable  is  the  argument  drawn  from  the  inward  hfotoryof 
Christiamty  in  fitvour  of  its  superhuman  origin.  In  ^t,  this  rehgkm 
eannoft  {Mretend  to  be  a  seif'sustaining  power.  Hardly  was  it  stiurted 
on  its  course  when  it  began  to  be  polluted  by  the  heatheninn  and  the 
&l8e  philosophy  around  it.  With  the  decline  of  national  genius  and 
civil  culture  it  became  more  and  more  debased.  So  far  from  being 
able  to  uphold  the  existing  morality  of  the  best  pagan  teachers,  it 
became  barbarised  itself — from  ferocious  men  it  learned  ferocity.' 

Nay,  more,  it  seems,  *  the  facts  concerning  the  outward  i^read 
of  Christianity  have  also  been  disguised  by  the  party  spirit  of 

Christians.' 
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Christians.'  All  that  we  have  hitherto  believed  on  this  subject 
turns  out  to  be  the  most  monstrous  delusion.  Even  Gibbon,  with 
his  enumeration  of  secondary  causes,  did  not  half  see  the  truth, 
according  to  our  advanced  infidel  of  the  present  day.  The  fact  is, 
and  the  statement  well  deserves  the  italics  Mr.  Newman  has  given 
it  (such  an  eureka  cannot  be  proclaimed  too  significantly)  :  *  It  tocts 
the  Christian  soldiers  in  Constantine^s  army  who  conquered  the 
empire  for  Christianity* 

After  this  we  may  well  say  anything :  and  we  feel  that  our 
readers*  patience  must  be  getting  exhausted  under  such  a 
mingled  exhibition  of  inconclusive  reasoning  and  presumptuous 
assertion ;  we  will,  therefore,  only  delay  them  by  a  sinsle  extract 
farther,  and  it  shall  present,  as  it  were,  the  culmination  of  Mr. 
Newman's  unbelief — the  rank  consummate  weed  that  has  sprung 
from  the  bitter  root  of  his  scepticism.  Speaking  of  the  argument 
drawn  from  ihe  character  of  Jesus  to  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
he  says — 

^  I  do  not  at  all  see  how  the  uneducated  can  judge  of  the  literary 
question,  *'  Whether  it  is  or  is  not  for  the  portrait  of  Jesus  to  be 
imaginary  and  unreal?"  Heroes  are  described  in  superhuman  dig- 
nity ;  why  not  in  superhuman  goodness  ?  Many  biographies  over- 
draw the  virtues  of  their  subject.  An  experienced  critic  can 
sometimes  discern  this ;  but  certainly  the  uncritical  cannot  always. 
I  remember,  when  a  boy,  to  have  read  the  Life  of  Fletcher  of  Madeley, 
written  by  Benson,  and  he  appeared  to  me  an  absolutely  perfect  man ; 
and  at  this  day,  if  I  were  to  read  the  book  afresh,  I  suspect  I  should 
think  his  character  is  a  more  perfec.t  one  than  that  of  Jesus.' 

We  have  given  these  extracts  almost  without  comment,  as 
needing  none.  They  serve  to  exhibit  very  strikingly  the  fatal 
restlessness  and  facility  of  Mr.  Newman's  intellect,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  which  totally  incapacitates  him  for  the 
impartial  and  comprehensive  discussion  of  religious  questions. 
That  any  man  in  our  day  should  speak  as  he  has  done  of  the  in- 
fluence and  spread  of  Christianity,  whatever  might  be  his  specu- 
lative opinions,  argues  either  the  most  deplorable  perversity  or 
the.most  deplorable  ignorance.  He  has  once  or  twice  made  men- 
tion of  the  venerated  name  of  Neander,  although  in  a  way  calcu- 
lated to  leave  upon  the  mind  of  .the  reader  a  very  erroneous  im- 
pression B&  to  the  import  of  his  theological  labours.  We  commend 
to  his  perusal  the  Church  History  of  that  great  teacher,  if  it  may 
yet  be  that  any  historical  exposition,  however  exhaustive  and  con- 
vincing, would  avail  against  such  hapless  and  feeble  bigotries  (for 
they  are  nothing  else)  of  scepticism  as  the  above.  As  to  the  last 
quotation,  we  refrain  from  characterising  it.  It  has  filled  us  with 
a  very  peculiar  feeling  of  revulsion,  which  we  hesitate  to  express, 

in 
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hi  pity  for  the  spirit  which  animates  it  and  the  fearful  blindness 
in  which  alone  it  could  originate. 

And  now  we  must  take  leave  of  Mr.  Newman  in  a  word  or  two 
of  general  remark.  Having  descended  as  he  has  done  with  such 
a  sad  acceleration  into  the  gulf  of  what  he  calls  Spiritualism,  but 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  pure  Deism,  what  reason  has  he 
for  believing  that  he  will  not  descend  further  into  the  yawning  pit 
of  Pantheism,  which  he  still  professes  strongly  to  repudiate  at  flie 
close  of  this  volume  ?  Having  gone  on,  ever  changing  and  ex- 
hausting his  creed,  what  assurance  has  he  that  he  has  at  length 
stopped?  We  see  no  guiding  principle  under  which  his  course  has 
been  hitherto  run  ;  why  then  should  he  not  run  on,  impelled  by 
the  unrestrained  spirit  of  negation,  to  which  he  has  yielded  till  he 
sunk  into  the  absolute  nihilism  of  some  of  his  German  friends  ? 
We  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not ;  and  certain  we  are  that  all 
the  tendency  of  his  book  is  towards  the  dark  and  barren  abyss  of 
utter  Scepticism.   The  *  Progress '  he  speaks  of  is  sheer  destruction. 

But,  a^ain,  Mr.  Newman  professes,  under  all  his  changes,  .to 
have  retamed  unimpaired  his  moral  perceptions,  and  even  to  have 
advanced  their  pure  development.  And  it  may  be  so.  There 
may  be  (it  is  barely  possible)  something  so  peculiar  in  bis  idio- 
syncrasv,  that  such  has  been  the  result  in  his  case.  But  how  little 
can  he  know  that  the  same  result  will  take  place  in  others.  Nay, 
if  he  is  not  absolutely  blind  to  all  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  his- 
tory, must  he  not  feel  it  to  be  a  most  critical  and  dangerous  thing 
in  a  moral  point  of  view  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  the  young — that 
faith  associated  with  all  the  holiest  lessons  of  a  mother*s  love  and 
a  father's  wisdom ;  a  thing  so  awful  in  its  possible  consequences 
as  to  make  any  man  who  cares  for  the  well-being  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  pause  ere  he  attempt  it  ?  Has  Mr.  Newman  thus 
considered  the  evil  of  his  present  sedulous  task?  Has  he,  a 
teacher  of  youth  in  one  of  our  metropolitan  institutions,  realised 
the  fearful  responsibility  he  is  incurring  in  the  issue  of  such  a 
volume  as  the  above  ?  Does  he  really  believe  the  fancied  modi- 
cum of  truth  he  professes  to  have  reached,  after  all  his  wander- 
ings, to  be  of  such  value  as  to  lead  him  to  encounter  any  moral 
evil  to  his  readers  in  its  dissemination  ?     Has  he  pondered  these 

Juestions  ?  If  he  has,  he  is  certainly  more  bold  than  he  is  wise, 
f  he  has  not,  he  has  certainly  need  to  do  so. 
But  are  our  fears  withal  extensive  on  the  score  of  this  modem 
infidelity  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  meanwhile  exercising 
a  considerable  influence  for  evil  upon  the  young  especially,  as  we 
have  already  expressed  our  belief  in  the  outset,  and  for  some 
time  longer  it  will  probably  continue  its  mischief;  but  so  flimsy 

and 
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aad  borrowed  an  afiair  cannot  long  stand  an  intelligent  scrutiny. 
So  soon  as  the  aspect  of  novelty  wears  off,  even  the  young  wUl 
begin  to  learn  its  meagre  pretensions  and  to  see.  the  emptiness  of 
its  boastful  generalisations,  and  it  shall  be  literally  buried  in  the 
obscure  grave  which  itself  has  prepared ;  while  the  old  truth 
shall  shine  out  more  radiantly  than  ever,  in  renewed  loveliness 
and  strength,  acquired  in  the  wholesome  process  of  conflict  and 
victory.  J  T 


PARALLELISTIC    POETRY. 

The  earliest  poetry,  that  we  know  of,  we  find  in  the  inspired 
records  ;  and  to  the  peculiar  rhythmical  form  in  which  it  is  cast 
has  been  given,  in  later  times,  the  name  of  parallelism ;  and  its 
general  characteristic  features  are  so  sufficiently  recognized  under 
that  name,  as  not  to  need  a  particular  description.  That  this 
arrangement  constituted  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrew  people  there  is 
no  doubt,  and  it  pervaded  their  literature  from  the  commencement 
of  their  existence  as  a  nation  until  their  dispersion ;  yet  still  to 
designate  it  as  the  Hebrew  metre,  is  not  a  correct  mode  of  ex- 
pression. Of  course  the  Hebrew  books  are  the  most  ancient 
existing  documents,  and  we  have  none  that  can  lay  any  claim  to 
authenticity  that  are  prior  to,  or  contemporaneous  with,  the 
writings  of  Moses,  which  can  throw  light  upon  the  subject  ;•  on 
investigating  those  writings,  however,  it  seems  plain  that  the 
system  of  parallelism,  or,  as  it  is  variously  called,  *  the  metre  of 
tnings,'  '  verse-rhythm,*  or  *  thought-rhythm,'  was  not  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Hebrews,  nor  was  the  use  of  it  confined  to  them ;  but 
that  it  both  constituted  the  form  of  poetry  among  the  nations  that 
were  their  contemporaries,   and  was  prevalent  as  a  means   of 

•  We  ought  perhaps  to  make  an  oxeeptioxi  in  the  oase  of  the  hierogl^phieal 
wiitinga  of  the  Egyptians,  which  doubtless,  if  they  could  be  interpreted  vith  eer^ 
taintr,  would  illustrate  In  many  respects  the  poetry  of  the  earlier  times,  as  being 
a  written  language  of  things  or  ideas,,  as  that  was  a  poetry  or  rhythm  of  things. 
Plato,  in  his  second  book  of  '  The  Laws,'  asmbes  an  antiquity  of  ten  thousand 
years  to  some  of  the  Egyptian  /acXti,  or  poems,  which  he  speaks  of  as  being  '  written, 
or  delineated,'  rtrvwwfiiya,  meaning,  of  course,  hieroglyphically  written :  and  he 
ftlso  says,  that  having  been  preserved  for  a  long  course  of  time,  &ey  were  called 
the  Poems  of  Isis,  This  hieroglyphic  writing,  being  a  written  language  of  things, 
was  probably  always  understood,  or  read,  rather  by  traditional  interpretation  thus 
grammatical  instruetiou.  Some  of  the  above  remarks  may  perhaps  also  i^ply  to 
the  reoently*discovered  inscriptionfi  at  Nineveh. 

pleasure. 
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pleasure,  and-vehicle  of  instruction  and  of  religious  iniuence,  long 
before  they  were  a  people. 

The  prophecies  of  Balaam,  an  inhabitant  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
the  chants  of  the  Amorite  poets  (Num.  xxi.  27-30),  which  were 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  again  quoted,  or  rather  adopted,  by 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  45,  46),  show  that  its  use  was  common  among 
the  eastern  nations;  and  that  its  origin  dates  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Moses,  will  also  appear  on  going  through  the  Book  of 
Genesis.     We  find  there  that  a  very  high  and,  as  it  were,  sacra- 
mental importance  was  attached  to  the  last  prophetic  speeches  or 
blessings  of  the  patriarch-priests  of  the  prae-Mosaio  dispensation ; 
and  these  are  given  in  parallelistic  metre     The  words  of  Noah, 
in  which  are  blended  botn  a  benediction  and  a  denunciation,  which 
are  still  traceable  in  the  relations  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  are 
instanced  by  Lowth  (Praelec  IV) ;  as  also  the  blessings  of  Isaac 
on  his  two  sons ;  and  again  of  Jacob ;  the  words  of  Sarah  at  the 
birth  of  Isaac  are  said  by  a  Jewish  writer  to  be  in  rhythm ;  and, 
too,  the  blessing  pronounced  by  her  kinsmen  on  Rebecca  (Gen* 
xxiv.  60).     And  though  it  may  be  said  that  these  prophetic 
sayings,  being  of  such  deep  importance,  were  invested  by  Moses 
or  some  other  with  a  poetic  garb,  that  as  national  traditions  they 
might  be  preserved  the  better ;  allowing  this  supposition  to  be  a 
possible  one,  yet  it  is  certainly  more  reasonable,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  what  we  know  of  inspiration,  to  believe  rather 
that  the  patiiarchs,  when  under  a  strong  supernatural  impulse, 
improvisedly  gave  utterance  to  their  fervent  thoughts  in  the  solemn 

lilt,  the  ^Bto  mashaly  which  was  appropriate  to  prophecy.^  The  other 
speeches  of  a  religious  kind  which  occur  in  Genesis  confirm  the 
rightness  of  this  view :  such  are  the  speech  of  the  angel  to  Hagar 
(Gen.  xvi.  11,  12),  the  answer  of  the  divine  oracle  to  Rebecca 
(Gen.  XXV.  23),  which  are  obviously  in  parallelisms;  and  the 
blessing  pronounced  on  Abram  by  Melchi^edek,  which  falls  at 
once  into  the  solemn  distichs  of  the  Mashal  (Gen.  xiv.  19,  20) : 
*'  And  he  blessed  him,  and  said,  % 

Blessed  be  Abram  in  Grod  Most  High, 

Who  establisheth  heaven  and  earth  :^ 
And  blessed  be  God  Most  High, 

Who  delivereth  up  thy  foes  in  thine  hand.* 

Mi>l'     IIHHP       ■■■  i''»|iiy     -■■!  '      J        I.      -I'  HI"      <■■-'■     '  ■■■in.t'iiiin      ini'i      muMiitii       inii     ;i 

^  The  application  of  the  word  vpo^n^s  by  St  Paal  to  Eplmenides  (Tit.  i.  12), 
and  the  tvo^fold  meaning  of  Vaies-^vate  sacro  (Horace,  lib.  iv.  ode  9)-^4tnd  Bardt 
vill  ooeur  to  the  reader  in  confirmation  of  what  is  stated. 

*  In  this  blessing  of  Melchizedek,  as  also  again  in  the  speech  of  Abram  to  the 
king  of  Sodom  (xiv.  22),  we  find  the  formula  which  seems  to  hare  o<xistituted  the 

sole  article  of  the  Patriarchal  Creed,  viz.,  belief  in  *  Tfte  Most  High  God,  J^^.^]J  ^K , 

voho  eitablisheth  heaven  and  eart^,'  distinctly  an4  formally  emsmciatjed* 

On 
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On  going  back  into  the  antediluvian  period  we  meet  at  once 
with  the  address  of  Lamech  to  his  wives,  or,  as  we  shall  rather 
call  it,  his  war-song  (Gen.  iv.  23,  24),  which  all  biblical  critics 
have  decided  to  be  poetical  and  parallelistic :  ^  And  said  Lamech 
(or  Lemek)  to  his  wives, 

*  Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  ye  my  voice- 
Wives  of  Lemek,  heed  ye  my  saying — 
For  man  do  I  slay,  for  my  wound ; 
And  child,  for  my  bruise. 
For  seven-fold  is  Cain  avenged, 
And  Lemek  seventy-fold  and  seven.'  ^ 

This  short  rhapsody  neither  conveys  any  doctrine,  nor  records 
any  fact  worthy  of  traditionary  preservation,  and  therefore  at  first 
it  will  be  difficult  to  account  ror  its  insertion  in  Holy  Writ ;  but 
if  we  allow  weight  to  the  assertion  that  the  wife  of  Ham  the  son 
of  Noah  was  Naamah,  the  daughter  of  Lamech  the  Cainite  and 
Zillah,  who  thus  survived  the  flood' — and  the  fact  that  the  curse 
of  Noah  descended  upon  Canaan  the  son,  rather  than  upon  Ham 
the  father,  renders  it  in  a  degree  probable — then  we  may  imagine 
that  this  song  of  Lamech  might  have  been  preserved  in  her  family, 
especially  in  the  line  of  Canaan ;  and  being  handed  down  among 
the  Canaanites,  and  even  used  by  them  as  a  slogan  or  war-cry, 
might  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  known  to  the 
Israelites  of  his  period ;  and  so  set  down  by  him  in  his  writings  as 
an  exemplification  of  the  proud  ferocity  and  vindictive  daring  of 
the  early  dwellers  in  the  earth.  Again,  the  prophecy  of  Enoch, 
preserved  in  St.  Jude's  quotation  (Jude  14,  15) : — 

'I^ov,  ?\dcv  Kvpioc  iv  hyiaiQ  fjLvptaviv  Avrov, 

Tloifjcyai  Kpiariv  Kara  Tavrwpy 

Kal  eXiy^ai  vdvTag  rove  atrefieic, 
Ilepl  vcLPTwy  Twy  epytjv  atre/ieiag  avrwvj  tSr  ^ail^ritrav^ 
Kal  Trepi  irdvriay  rdiy  trKXifpiSy,  tav  eKoKruray  jcar*  Avrov  &/uapr«Xoc 

^  Lo !  the  Lord  is  come  in  His  holy  thousands^ 
To  do  judgment  on  all, 
And  to  refute  all  the  impious, 

^  This  view  of  Lamech's  speech  to  his  wives,  which  is  the  one  adopted  hy  Ewald, 
who  calls  it  '  a  sword-sons/  is  suggested  hj  Bishop  Hall,  who  thus  paraphrases  it 
in  his  Erplication  of  Hard  Tbxts : — *  And  Lamech  said  to  his  wives :  Adah  and 
Zillah,  wnat  tell  you  me  of  any  dangers  and  fears  ?  Hear  my  voice,  O  ye  faint- 
hearted wives  of  Lamech,  and-  hearken  nnto  my  speech  ;  I  pass  not  of  the  strength 
of  any  adversary  :  for  I  know  my  own  valour,  and  power  to  revenge ;  if  any  man 
give  me  but  a  wound  or  a  stroke,  though  he  be  never  so  young  and  lusty,  I  can 
and  will  kill  <him  dead.'  This  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  the  ingenious  expla- 
nation which  refers  the  speech  to  Lamech's  fear  of  punishment  for  having  violated 
the  original  institution  of  marriage  by  polygamy. 

•  See  Introduction  to  the  Books  qftfoseSf  by  James  Morrison,  p.  26. 

For 
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•  For  all  the  impious  deeds,  which  they  have  impiously-done. 
And  for  all  the  hard  things,  which  against  Him  impious  sinners 
have  said.' 

In  the  course  of  time  and  by  translation  the  words  of  this  pro- 
phecy may  be  easily  conceived  to  be  somewhat  changed,  yet  it 
still  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  parallelistic  arrangement,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserves  the  paronomasia  or  repetition  of  certain 
words,  which  the  Hebrews  at  a  later  period  certainly  considered  a 
poetic  ornament.  Following  the  subject  yet  one  step  further 
back,  we  find  the  same  poetic  rhythm,  not  only  in  the  speech  of 
Adam  to  Eve  (Gen.  ii.  23,  24),  but  also  impressed  upon  the 
sentence  of  the  Almighty  Himself  upon  Adam  (Gen.  iii.  17-19), 
where  the  antithetic  parallehsm  of  the  first  lines  is  very  marked — 
*  And  unto  Adam  He  said. 

For  that  thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  thy  wife. 

And  hast  eaten  from  the  tree, 
Which  I  commanded  thee,  saying. 

Thou  shalt  not  eat  from  it : 
Cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  sake ; 
In  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it,  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
And  thorn  and  briar  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee ; 
And  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field ; 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread. 

Until  thy  return  to  the  ground ; 

For  from  it  thou  wast  taken : 
For  dust  art  thou, 
And  to  dust  thou  shalt  return.' 

From  these  examples,  and  indeed  from  an  examination  of  the 
whole  series  of  solemn  and  prophetic  sayings  recorded  in  Scripture, 
it  is  clear  that  parallelistic  poetry  is  of  most  ancient  date ;  and  we 
may  not  unfairly  collect  that  it  is  the  very  earliest  poetry,  or 
pernaps  the  primal  type  and  form  of  all  poetical  composition.  In 
the  metrical  writings  of  the  Hebrews  we  find  other  poetical  orna- 
ments :  parallelism  by  no  means  excluded  such ;  their  poetic  style 
was  distinguished  by  the  employment  of  striking  words,  |svixa,  the 
use  of  archaic  forms,  the  addition  of  terminations,  and  especially 
by  paronomasia  and  to  optoioTEXeyrov,  for  which  last  ornaments 
parallelism  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  affinity ;  but  these  were  only 
appendages  and  accidents,  not  constituting  a  passage  poetry  by 
their  presence,  nor  entering  into  its  essence.  The  simple  essence 
of  this  poetry  consists,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  certain  arrangement, 
according  to  which  two  or  more  propositions  or  sets  of  ideas  are 
placed  in  juxta-position — Tra^afiokri — either  synonymously  or  in  an 
antithetical  opposition ;  and  this  jiixta-position  may  be  so  varied 
and  modified  by  poetical  technicism,  as  to  display  every  phase  of 

beauty 
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beauty  or  sablimity.  It  may  swell  with  the  most  emotional 
grandeur,  glow  with  the  raptnre  of  inspiration,  repose  in  the  clear, 
calm  plenitude  of  intellectual  light,  set  itself  to  express  the  mighty 
dicta  of  ethical  and  political  truth,'  and  in  all  its  adaptations  to  its 
subject-matter  presenre  that  oile  same  form — ^a  rhythm  of  ideas 
having  a  definite  relation  to  one  another,  a  rhyme,  in  technical 
language,  of  ^  complex  words' — ^which  has  gained  for  it  Uie  name 
of  parallelism.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  form  and  sTSo^  of 
poetry ;  and  that  from  it,  as  from  a  germ,  has  sprung  whatever  of 
glorious,  of  lovely,  or  of  true,  has  ever  aJSected  the  spirit  of  man 
m  the  creations  of  the  poetic  art. 

But  if  it  cannot  be  shown  to  a  demonstration  that  this  ancient 
form  of  poetry  is  the  archetype  and  first  original  of  all  poetry,  if 
poetry  be  not  allowed  to  claim  an  existence  coeval  with  language, 
and  may  not — although  the  embodiment  in  words  of  truth  and 
beauty — ^be  reckoned  as  the  gift  of  Him  from  whom  cometh  *  all 
good  giring,  and  every  perfect  gift ;'  still,  as  it  has  been  of  old 
connected  with  Dirine  things,  and  from  the  first  was  chosen  as  the 
vehicle  for  the  inspirations  of  the  Paraclete,  it  demands  attention 
both  on  critical  and  theolo^cal  grounds  :  an  analytical  research 
into  the  nature  of  parallelistic  poetry  will  be  a  labour  that  will 
not  fail  of  meeting  with  its  reward. 

In  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle  the  definition  of  poetry  itself,  and  of 
all  divisions  of  it,  is  that  they  are  in  their  whole  nature  imitation : 
waitrai  rvyYJXi^vvw  oScrai  fxifMiiffts  to  woXov  (c.  2)  ;  and  as  paral- 
lelism is  obviously  a  species,  if  not  the  most  perfect  species,  of 
poetry,  it  is,  therefore,  an  imitation ;  accompUsoing  its  imitative 
work,  as  do  the  other  species,  by  rhythm,  diction,  and  modulation : 
ivacai  fxh  ^roiovvTat  rriv  fji.iiJuin<Tiv  ev  pv^fA,^  xal  Xoy^)  xori  ip/jLorigt 

(c.  3).?  Doubtless,  when,  in  its  pristine  perfection,  it  was  duly 
sung  or  recited,  it  qonveyed  to  those  whose  ears  were  rightly 
attuned,  the  higliest  degree  of  pleasure  which  can  result  from  an 


^^^■^^^ 


'  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  a  lecture  on  <  The  Poetrj  and  Genios  of  Pope^'  givea 
at  Leeds  in  December,  1850,  expressed  his  opinion  '  that  the  highest  of  all  poetry 
was  ttkieeU  poetry,  as  the  highest  of  all  earthly  subjects  was  moral  truth ' — an 
apborism  which  will  restore  to  its  proper  estimation  the  gnomic  poetry  of  Scriptnre. 

K  The  same  three  constituents  of  perfect  poetry  are  griea  in  the  third  b(X)k  of 
the  Bepablic.  Aristotle  calls  these  a  little  further  on,  in  the  same  chapter  of  the 
Poetics,  *P^fAos,  fx4\os  kolI  fitrpov]  where  /tcAoy  stands  for  harmony,  and  in  that  sense 
W  described  as  TrXoK^i  <^$SyytiP  ajrofioivp  o^tinrri  Ka\  fiapSniri,  The  nature  of  ihe 
itpfioyiof  or  modulation  of  the  Hebrew  poems,  which  is  a  constituent  part  of  poetry, 
would  afford  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  The  change  of  the  Masorite  accentu- 
ation in  some  of  the  poetic  books  seems  to  gi^e  some,  though  an  indistinct,  clue  to 
the  ancient  system.  The  modern  Jews  have  separate  tones,  or  recitatiTe  cadenees^- 
irAoKol  <p06yya>v  we  may  call  them — for  cantillatlog  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  other  books.  To  this  cantillation  Cicero  seems  to  refer  (Orator,  c  8)  in  the 
following  passage  :«-Quum  vero  incUnata  ululantiqne  Toce,  more  Adaiico,  canere 
ecepisseti  quia  earn  lerret  ?  aut  qi^is  potius  non  juberet  auferri  ? 

«  '  imitative 
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imitative  art.  Taking  up  then  this  idea  of  imitation,  and  going 
deeper  into  the  subject,  we  ask,  Of  what  is  parallelism,  which 
constitutes  the  Scriptural  metre,^  an  imitation  ?  May  it  not  be 
replied,  It  is  a  likeness  of  the  analogy  that  exists  throughout 
nature;  an  echo,  as  it  might  be,  of  the  antiphone  caught  up 
successively  by  each  work  of  God  in  the  harmonious  and  perfect 
order  of  the  universe,  in  which — 

*  rinvra  ^Krca,  tv  KaTevavri  tov  tvbg^ 
Kat  ovK  £TroiritrEV  ov^ev  licXctTroi'.' 

'  All  things  are  double,  one  against  anotlter, 
And  He  hath  made  nothing  imperfect.' 

This  is  the  graceful  description  given  by  the  son  of  Sirach 
(Ecclus.  xlii.  24)  of  the  Koa-fAOf,  or  whole  creation  and  economy 
of  the  All-wise ;  and  the  ideas  of  regularity,  adjustment,  and 
similitude^  which  are  the  characteristics  of  that  economy,  and  are 
implied  in  the  word  ^c?»,  seem  also  to  be  shadowed  out  and 
imitated  in  the  parallelistic  chant,  the  vxpa^oki  of  the  inspired 
preacher  or  prophet  of  the  Scriptures.*  To  enlarge  upon  this  a 
little,  though  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  fanciful  it  seems  as 
though  many  of  the  revelations  or  unveilings  of  the  hidden  which 
the  Creator  has  deigned  to  make  to  his  creatures,  are  distinct 
settings  out  of  this  mutual  correspondence  between  the  things  seen 
and  the  things  unseen:  manifestations  of  the  parallelism  which 
exists  between  the  objects  of  sense  and  the  '  invisibilia  quas  non 
decipiunt.'  The  majority  of  our  Lord's  parables  are  of  this  kind, 
authoritative  discoveries  of  the  secret  coincidences  between  the 
creations  of  time,  ra  yiyvo/xevAt,  and  the  existences  of  eternity,  ra, 
ovra, — shadowed  outlines  of  the  perfect  truth,  and  thus  prophecies 
as  well  as  parables ;  teaching  what  Plato  hints  at  in  his  use  of  the 
terms  'ISsax  and  sXloj'Ka — that  all  nature  is  a  parable  \  and  that 
not  the  tabernacle  of  the  wilderness  only,  but  the  whole  frame 

^  Th  fifrpov  OVK  tiy  yivoiro  x^F^^  Xc^fwj  iro<o$  koX  vocr^s.—^LonginuSf  Prolegom.  ad 

1  May  not  the  idea  worked  out  ao  sublimely  in  the  Idtb  PsaUn,  and  which  tlie 
heathens  expressed  by  the  harmony  of  the  spheres^ — 

*  The  heaTens  declare  the  glory  of  God ; 
Apd  the  firmament  sheweth  his  bandy- work. 
Day  nnto  day  uttereth  speech, 
And  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge. 
There  is  no  speech,  nor  language, 
Where  their  Toioe  is  not  beard : 
Th^r  line  is  gone  oat  through  aU  the  efltfrth. 
And  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.* 

lie  as  a  germ  to  be  developed  by  a  poel^s  mind,,  in  the  expressions  used  of  the  sun 

%nd  the  moon  in  Gen.  i.  ISj  hSj^J-I    DV3  Vk'P^),  to  Ma^cU  in  the  day  and  in 

the  night? 

and 
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and  tabernacle  of  this  outward  world,  is  *  made  according  to  the 
pattern  of  the  better  things.'  ^    As  it  is  said  (Eeclns.  xxxiii.  15) — 

^  So  look  upon  all  the  works  of  the  Most  High : 
And  there  are  two  and  two,  one  against  another.' 

The  prophet  vividly  realized  these  mysterious  truths,  and  the 
energies  of  his  inner  being  would  move  in  unconscious^unison  with 
the  movements  of  the  unseen  world;  as  he  habitually  brooded 
over  such  ideas  of  grace  and  harmony,  the  whole  tone  of  his  mind 
and  intellect  became  elevated,  and  conformed  to  them  ;  and  when 
the  Spirit  of  God  bade  him,  the  preacher  of  righteousness  *  took 
up  his  parable'  and  poured  forth  'the  burden'  of  inspired  thoughts 
that  came  upon  him,  in  an  arrangement  of  words  designedly 
adapted  to  them  by  Providence  ^two  and  ttoo,  one  against  the 
other.*  A  passage  from  Psalm  ciii.,  in  which  the  type  and  anti- 
tvpe  are  put  at  once  in  juxta-position,  will  exemplify  most  readily 
this  imitation  of  the  analogy  referred  to : — 

'  For  as  the  height  of  the  Heaven  above  the  earth. 
So  great  is  His  mercy  upon  those  that  fear  Him : 
As  far  apart  as  the  east  from  the  west. 
He  hath  set  apart  from  us  our  sins : 
As  a  father  hath  tenderness  for  his  children, 
The  Lord  hath  tenderness  for  those  that  fear  Him.' 

In  the  following  passage  (Isa.  Iv.  8-11)  the  two  sets  of  ideas  thus 
logically  compared  are  not  placed  alternately,  but  are  separated 
from  one  another  somewhat  like  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  of  a 
Greek  chorus : — 

*  For  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts  ; 
Neither  are  your  ways  My  ways, 

Saith  the  Lord. 
For  as  the  Heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth. 
So  are  My  ways  higher  than  your  ways, 
And  My  thoughts  than  your  thoughts. 
Verily  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  the  lieavens. 
And  thither  it  doth  not  return. 
But  watereth  the  earth. 
And  maketh  it  bring  forth,  and  bud, 
That  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater : 
So  shall  the  Word  be,  that  goeth  forth  from  My  mouth  : 
It  shall  not  return  unto  me  fruitless. 
But  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  have  willed, 

And  prosper  that  for  which  Lhave  sent  it.' 

> 

^  Plato  expresses  a  similar  truth  in  the  Tinunu :  '  Bcos  otrtt  ^  xArt  ttt^vK&ra 
raCra  irfwrov  9ttaxVfMrla-aTo  etSccr/  r€  «ca2  aptOfxoh'  *  Ood  thus  firamed  those  things, 
as  they  first  came  into  being,  according  to  forms  and  nnmbers.' 

And 
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And  again,  in  the  same  manner,  in  Luke  xxi,  29-31,  *  And  he 
spake  a  VApa^Xvi  to  them : — 

*  Look  ye  at  the  fig,  and  all  the  trees, 

When  they  already  put  forth  buds  ; 
Ye,  seeing  it,  know  that  summer  is  now  already  nigh  : 
Thus  do  ye  also 

When  ye  see  these  things  happening 
Know  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  nigh.' 

Or,  as  St.  Mark  ^ves  the  same  lines  (xiii.  28,  29) : — 

*  From  the  fig-tree  learn  ye  a  parable. — 
When  now  her  branch  is  become  tender, 

And  sprouteth  forth  leaves. 
Ye  know  that  the  summer  is  near. 

Thus  also  ye. 
When  ye  see  these  things  happening. 
Know  that  it  is  near  at  the  doors.' 

Thus  the  subject-matter  of  all  Divine  or  Scriptural  poetry  is 
evidently  Truth  ;  and  it  has  as  its  end  to  engrave  it,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  Appeals  to  human  passions,  affec- 
tions, and  even  prejudices,  it  does  not  disregard,  but  uses  them 
as  means,  subservient  to  what  is  more  important,  viz.,  the  plainer 
delineation  of  the  things  which  are.  The  poet-preacher — his 
soul  irradiate  with  the  light  of  God,  his  own  being  lost  in  the 
immensity  of  eternity — could  not  feign :  woi*it^$  /t^gv  ipa  -^sv^rif  h 
©ew  ouK  6Vi.™  He  was  utterly  absorbed  by  the  nature  of  the 
thought  presented  to  hi^  spiritual  sight,  and  could  speak  only  as 
he  was  *  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*  But  the  human  poet  has  to 
find  within  himself  his  own  inspiration,  and  the  means  of  affecting 
others;  in  the  glow  of  his  own  passions,  the  intensity  of  his  own 
feelings,  the  energy  of  his  own  thoughts ;  and  must  call  to  the  aid 
of  his  genius,  when  it  falls  short  of  truth,  all  the  technicism 
of  imitation  to  supply  the  void,  and  to  heighten  the  sublimity  and 
increase  the  beauty  of  the  picture  which  his  mind  creates.  He 
thus  loses  something  of  the  purity  of  truth,  becoming,  as  it  were, 

rpiros  asro  ri\s   aX'nQsiaf  ....  elituXou  Sajptiot/^yw."     He  seeks  tO 

reach  the  mind  through  the  ear,  as  befits  the  nature  of  his  subject- 
matter,  by  metrical  arrangements  of  words  and  syllables,  or  by 
rhyming  terminations.  His  poetry  struggles  upward,  through 
words  and  thoughts,  if  it  may  be,  to  realities ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  calm  grandeur  and  holiness  of  Divine  truth  seems  to 
descend  to  men  in  the  rhythmical  poetry  of  thoughts  and  things 
in,  as  it  were,  a  vehicle  meet  for  its  use.     In  illustration,  we  will 

m  « There  is  no  lying  poet  in  God.' — Plato's  Republic^  book  ii. 
"  ^  Third  from  the  truth,  the  creator  of  an  image.'    A  description  of  Homer  in 
the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic, 

VOL.  VII. — NO.  XIV.  2  c  adduce 
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adduce  the  sensation  of  disai^intm^t  we  feel  on  reading^  an  j 
Yersion  of  the  Psalms  in  rhyme  or  other  species  of  metre,  either 
in  our  own  language  or  any  other ;°  in  comparing,  for  instance, 
any  one  of  them  as  translated  by*  the  classical  and  correct 
Buchanan,  with  the  corresponding  rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  the 
one,  with  all  its  elegance  of  diction,  reads  poor  and  cold,  while, 
through  the  barbarisms  and  roughness  oS  the  other,  the  poetic 
form  unconsciously  preseryed    diines   out  clear,  and   we  feel 

that— 

^  Igneus  est  oUis  vigor,  et  calestis  crigo» 

And,  too,  the  often  quoted  remarks  of  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of 
Watts,  respecting  sacred  poetry,  will  occur  directly  to  the  reader 
as  bearing  on  this  point. 

The  short  song  of  Lamech,  however,  whatever  was  the  occasion 
of  its  composition,  is  a  fact  which  stands  at  variance  with  the 
hypothesis  of  the  sacred  origin  of  poetry ;  and  as  the  context  in 
wnich  it  occurs  seems  to  record  the  Caimtes  as  the  first  inyentors  of 
the  Mimetic  arts  of  poetry  and  music ;  the  ground  which  we  haye 
taken  must  be  abandoned,  unless  prior  indications  of  its  existence  and 
sacred  nature  can  be  traced  out.  We  believe  that  they  can.  The 
authorized  version  renders  Gen.  iv.  26,  *  And  to  Seth,  to  him  also 
tiiere  was  bom  a  son  ;  and  he  called  his  name  Enos ;  then  began 
men  to  call  upon  (or,  to  call  themselves  by)  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'  The  latter  part  of  this  verse,  which  is  confessedly  a  diffi- 
cult passage,  the  LXX.  render,  OSror  viKiaa-vf  kvixaXM^an  ri 
i^oyia  Kvqiou  rov  0€ot;,  *  He  hoped  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  God.'     The  Vulgate,  Iste  coepit  invocare  nomen  Domini, 

*  He  began  to  invoke  the  name  of  the  Lord ; '  and  accordingly, 
the  Romanist  writers,  and  especially  Bellarmine  (Liber  de  Mo- 
Tioch.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4),  understand  it  of  the  first  establishment  of 
Monachism,  to  which  they  also  refer  Enoch's  *  walking  with  God.' 
Puritan  writers,  a^ain,  saw  in  it  the  prae-Mosaic  institution  of  the 
Sabbath ;  but  the  original  njnj  DM  fchp^  hrfin  m  may  be  literally 
and  naturally  translated,  *  In  his  time  it  was  begun  to  preach  in 
the  name  Jehovah,'  i.  e.  he  was  the  first  who  solemnly  discharged 
the  prophetic  office ;  and  in  so  doing  used  the  formula  njn^  DK^9 

*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  which  was  the  usual  preface  of  the  Masbal- 
We  find  precisely  the  same  phrase  repeated  in  1  Kings  xviii.  26, 
^RSn-DCT  ^^!P!1>  *  ^^^  ^^*®y  spoke  aloud  in  the  name  Baal  from  the 
morning  even  to  the  mid-day,  saying,  Baal,  answer ; '  and  this  same 
meaning  is  otherwise  expressed  in  the  29th  verse  by  the  words  W^injl, 

o  In  Keble*s  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  the  Psalms  there  are  some  very  luefol 
and  apposite  remarks  on  this  snbject. 

*aiid 
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'  and  they  prophesied/  or  chanted  as  prophets  do :  iii  other  places 
of  the  Cwd  Testament,  as  in  Deut.  xviii.  19,  and  Jer.  xxvii.  15, 
to  ^  call  in  the  name  of  is  the  same  as  to  preach  or  prophesy,  as 
alsoin  Acts  V.  28,  M^  it^dsk&^  IvX  ra  ovoyLan  roDro).  To  translate, 
then,  this  obscure  passage  thus,  *  He  was  the  first  who  uttered  a 
prophetic  Mashal,'  nas  ^en  shown  to  be  at  least  a  probable  ren- 
dering. But  a  still  greater  degree  of  probability  is  gained  for  it 
by  the  words  of  St.  Peter  in  his  second  £pistle,  ii.'5,  K«!  oL^%<t{w 

xatraxkvo'ixoy  KwyiMi  Ilsb^w-^  kviS^ocs ;  which  the  Vulgate  rightly 
gives,  '  Sed  octavum  Noe  justiti«  praeconem  custodivit : '  and 
wEich,  as  Bishop  Pearson  justly  remarks,  should  be  translated, 
*  But  he  saved  Noah,  the  eighth  preacher  of  righteousness,  when 
he  brought  a  deluge  upon  the  world  of  the  impious,  as  the  ordinal 
oySoov  may  possibly  not  belong  to  the  name  or  person  of  Noah, 
but  to  his  title  or  office.^  p  In  the  line,  therefore,  of  the  patri- 
archi-sacerdotal  succession,  in  whidii  Noah  held  the  eighth  place, 
Enos  was  the  first  k^^vX  tixaioa-u-ms ;  being  the  first  first-born  son 
of  Adam,  after  Cain  had  lost  the  priesthood  by  his  sin  ;  which  en- 
tirely agrees  with  the  former  assumption  that  he  began  to  preach 
the  will  of  Jehovah  in  a  prophetic  manner ;  that  is,  in  poetry  di- 
vinely inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  prophesying  taking  great 
effect,  the  Cainites^  we  may  suppose,  being  ingenious  men,  adopted 
the  new  invention,  as  they  would  esteem  it ;  and  perverting  it 
fix)m  holy  uses  to  warlike  inspiration  and  the  heightening  of  per- 
sonal courage,  produced  the  war-song  of  Lamech ;  which  thus 
stands  on  record  as  the  first  direct  abuse  and  mis-application  of 
that  poetic  faculty  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  gifts  of  God  to  man, 
and  which  was  an  instrument  for  his  purposes  in  *  the  mouth  of 
his  holy  prophets,  which  have  been  since  the  world  began/  We 
may  add,  to  the  foregoing  examples,  Gen.  x.  8,  9.  *  And  Gush 
begat  Nimrod :  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth.  He 
was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord ;  wherefore  it  is  said, — 
Even  as  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  * — 

with  the  opinion  gf  Michaelis  thereon  (Notce  in  PrwL  Lowth,  13), 
'  Historici  etiam  carminis  particulam  esse  suspicor  quam  Moses 
citat,  T^ramius  venatione  coram  Domino,  rroverbium  enim 
fiiisse  vix  puto.' 

The  results  of  what  has  been  stated,  which  we  may  characterise 
as  probable,  are,  that  Parallelism  is  the  earliest  known  form  of 
poetry ;  that  it  may  lay  claim  to  being  the  highest  and  purest 
type  of  metrical  composition;  that  it  at  first  subsisted  in  most 

P  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  11.  He  Bays,  also,  the  Jews  ha^e  a  tradition  that 
€rod  sent  in  the  sea  upon  manldnd  in  the  days  of  Enos,  and  destroyed  many.  From 
whence  it  seems  Uiat  Enos  was  a  preacher,  or  prophet. 

2  c  2  intimate 
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intimate  connection  with  sacred  things,  and  was  generally  the 
form  in  which  the  Divine  will,  when  manifested  by  words,  was 
conveyed  to  man,  especially  to  the  Hebrew  nation ;  but  it  was 
often  applied  to  other  purposes,  and  it3  use  was  common  among 
the  nations  bordering  on  Palestine. 

This  form  of  metre,  although  consisting  of  several  varieties 
according  with  their  subject-matter,  and  distinguished  by  different 
names,  as,  for  instance,  *vt^  a  chant,  nbp  a  lyric  song,  nyp  a 
dirge,  and  others ;  yet  itself  appears  to  have  been  known  by  the 
generic  name  of  ^Bto*  Bishop  LK)wth,  in  his  '  Fourth  Praelection,* 
says  distinctly,  that  a  poem,  '  ratione  dictionis  et  sensuum,  h^ 
dicitur,  quod  ipsum  esse  arbitror  styli  poetici  vocahulum; '  though 
in  other  places  he  seems  as  if  he  would  confine  the  application  of 
this  word  to  two  species  only,  viz.  the  gnomic  or  proverbial,  and 
the  sublime  or  parabolic  :  but  a  search  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  is  employed  in  Scripture,  will  confirm  what  Michaelis 
points  out  in  correction,  that  the  word  h^^  though  sometimes  it 
designated  one  species  of  parallelism,  yet,  in  its  right  signification, 
was  generic  and  comprehended  all  the  species.  He  says  (Nota; 
in  Prael.  Lowth.  §  14),  *Faciliora  et  expeditiora  haec  fiunt,  si 
duplicem  distinxeris  nominis  ^e^D  significatum :  alterum  latins 
patentem,  quo  omne  carmen  ob  figuratam  orationem  designat; 
alterum  generi  cuidam  poematis,  quod  cantico  opponitur,  pro- 
prium.  Ipse  noster  (Lowth)  pagina  sequenti  duplicem  vim  vocis 
mtellexit,  a  cujus  sententia  nactenus  alieni  sumus,  quod  nan  duos 
species  carminis,  sed  genus  universum^  et  unam  speciem,  ^ciD  did 
putamus.'  Mashaly  then,  is  the  generic  term  which  expresses  the 
poetry  which  occurs  in  Scripture  ;  and  which  has  been  called  the 
'  Sententious  or  Prophetic  Style ; '  *  Parallelism ' — *  Verse-rhythm,' 
*  Thought-metre,*  'Dictio  Parabolica,*  and  other  names  which 
partially  but  not  adequately  express  the  idea  they  stand  for  : 
fortified  therefore  by  the  authority  of  Michaelis  we  propose  as  a 
future  designation  of  the  parallelistic  or  prophetic  style  the  term 
Mashalic  poetry.  The  following  passages  will  exemplify  the 
correctness  of  the  expression,  Psalm  Ixix.  II,  12. 

*  And  I  took  for  my  garment  sackcloth, 

And  I  was  to  themybr  a  Mashal: 
They  revile  me  that  sit  in  the  gate ; 
And  I  was  the  song  of  the  drunkards.' 

Again,  in  Psalm  xlix.  4  : — 

*  I  will  give  to  a  Mashal  my  ear, 

I  will  open  on  the  harp  my  song."^ 

•*  '*tyyt^  carmen  meum. — Gesenii,  Lex.  in  loc. 

And 
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And  again,  the  nature  of  the  Mashal,  and  the  Parallelism  of 
its  members,  seem  to  be  alluded  to  in  Proverbs  xxvi.  7. 

*  The  legs  of  the  lame  are  not  equal : ' 
So  is  a  Mashal  in  the  mouth  of  fools/ 

The  writings  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  also,  which  contain 
specimens  of  many  sorts  of  poetry,  had  in  the  Hebrew  copy,  as 
St.  Jerome  in  his  preface  informs  us,  the  title  of  Mashalim  ;  and 
the  discourses  of  our  Lord  being  called  Mashalimi  or  Hocpa^oKaX 
(compare  Psalm  Ixviii.  2  with  Matt.  xiii.  35),  justify  the  iadop- 
tion  of  the  word  '  Mashalic '  to  express,  specifically,  the  poetry  of 
Scripture. 

The  different  styles  under  which  the  Mashalic  poetry  of  dif- 
ferent prophets  and  inspired  men  presents  itself  at  various  periods, 
from  Moses  to  Malachi,  have  already  been  commented  on  in  this 
journal  ;•  we  would  only  refer  now  to  the  wonderful  way  in  which  it 
adapts  itself  to  all  subjects,  and  takes  all  shades  of  meaning  and 
expression  ;  preserving  throughout  that  peculiarity  which  we  have 
supposed  to  be  the  idea  embodied  in  its  original  structure,  of  an 
internal  and  spiritual  sense,  dwelling  within  the  outward  rhythm 
and  verbal  arrangement ;  suggestive  of  the  presence  of  inspiration, 
and  leading  the  mind  inside  the  embroidered  veil  of  words  to  the 
awful  sanctuary  of  the  Primal  Verity  and  Love,  endued,  too, 
with  something  of  imperishability  in  its  nature,  abiding  the  same 
amidst  the  fluctuations  of  dialects,  and  the  changes  of  languages, 
reproducing  in  any  tongue,  as  if  it  were  an  universal  poetry,  its 
melody  of  thoughts  in  pristine  beauty.  In  the  writings  of  the 
second  covenant,  too,  we  everywhere  see  the  tokens  of  its  presence ; 
we  trace  it  in  the  words  of  the  Baptist :  it  is  found  in  each  sublime 
and  earnest  passage  of  the  apostolical  epistles:  it  rings  out  in 
wild  grandeur  in  the  chants  of  the  apocalyptic  vision :  but  above 
all,  the .  discourses  of  the  Christ,  which  contain  His  laws  and 
doctrine,  display  an  intricate  and  yet  harmonious  alternation  of 
lines  and  thoughts,  which  can  only  be  described,  as  befitting  their 
subject  and  their  author.  In  their  mysterious  arrangement,  as 
we  read,  we  marvel — 

'  Wie  alles  sich  zum  Ganzen  webt, 
Eins  in  dem  andern  wirkt  und  lebt !  * 

As 

'  yy^  deorsum  pependit,  nutavit  et  vacillavit, — Gesenii,  Zer. 

•  Vide  the  Article  *  On  Hebrew  Poetry/  in  the  First  Number  of  the  Journal 
OF  Sacred  Literature. 

*  Attention  to  the  paraUelistic  disposition  of  the  lines,  as  'well  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (as  Bishop  Jebb  as  shown)  as  in  the  Old,  will  not  only  bring  to  light  beauties 
of  composition  that  lay  unsuspected  under  the  appearance  of  prose,  but  also  dis- 
cover niceties  of  expression  and  shades  of  meaning  which  would  otherwise  be 

overlooked. 
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As  though  there  were  a  sympathetic  connedion  between  the 
sacred  poetry  and  the  sacrea  people,  this  Mashalic  form  had 
taken  deep  root  in  the  Jewish  mind,  and  was  the  foundation  of 
their  style,  e^en  in  their  prose  compositions ;  for  as  St.  Paul,  in 
his  epistles,  it  may  be  imconsciously,  rises  into  poetry  whenever 
his  mind  is  agitated  by  any  strong  emotion,  as  weU  as  in  didactic 
passages ;  so  in  other  writers,  indications  of  its  presence  constantly 
present  themselyes^  Among  other  instances,  in  the  epistle  ascribed 
to  St.  Barnabas,  and  certainly  the  work  of  a  Jewish  writer,  we 
find,  §  xix. — 

*  Thou  shalt  share  in  all  with  thy  neighbour ; 
Thou  shalt  not  say  things  are  thine  own. 
For  if  ye  are  sharers  in  the  imperishable, 
By  how  much  more  in  the  perishable  ?-  * 

In  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Clemens  Romanus  we  find  a  citation 
from  an  ancient  Tpa(f%  or  scripture,  now  lost,  which,  as  be  there 
quotes  it,  reads  as  prose  (§  xxiii.).  *May  that  scripture  be  far 
from  us,  where  it  says,  *'  Wretched  are  they  who  are  double- 
minded  and  uncertain  in  their  minds,  who  say,  These  things  we 
have  heard  from  our  fathers,  and,  lo,  we  have  waxen  old,  and 
nothing  of  harm  has  happened  to  us.  Oh,  senseless  ones  I  com- 
pare yourselves  to  a  tree :  take  the  vine  ;  first  it  casts  its  leaves,, 
then  there  is  a  bud,  then  a  leaf,  then  a  flower,  and  afi^r  this  an. 
unripe  grape,  then  the  perfect  cluster.'* '  But  in  his  second  epistle 
the  lines  are  more  full  and  the  Mashalic  arrangement.  bQcom.es 
plain  (§  xi.) — '  For  the  prophetic  word  says, 

^  Wretched  are  the  double-minded, 

Those  who  doubt  in  their  heart,  who- say. 
All  these  things  we  liave  also  heard  from  our  Fathers, 
And  we  expecting  them  day  by  day,. 
Have  seen  nothing  of  them. 
Oh  ye  senseless  I  compare  yourselves  with  a  tree : 
Take  the  vine ^br  an  example: 
First,  it  sheds  its  leaves, 
Then  comes  forth  the  bud^ 
After  these  the  unripe  fruit. 
Then  the  perfect  cluster.  » 

Thus  also  my  people  had  distresses  and  sorrows, 
But  after  them  it  shall  receive  the  good  things.' 

overlooked.  An  edition  of  the  authorized  version,  printed  conformabljF  to  the 
metre  in  the  metrical  portions,  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  Eqglish  biblical 
students.  '  Si  universa  in  Bibliis  carmina,  more  poetico  lineis  brevibcis.etplenim- 
que  fere  sequalibus  (saltern  ubi  non  fuerint  oormpte),  nunc  demum  imprimerentur ; 
mirum  quantum  elucesceret  sacri  poet®  mens,  idque  in  mille  locis ;  ubi  sub  usitat4 
pross  formft,  difficillimum  est  ullam,  saltern  veram.  expiscari  seDtez%tiaiii«'-^Ken*> 
nicott,  Prtrf.  ad  Vet,  Tea.  Hdtr.  §  xx. 

Josephus 
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Josephus  Also  in  hiff  •  Wars  df  the  Jew*'  (Book  vi.  cap.  vi.  §  3), 
gives  an  acoooiit  of  a  certain  Jesus^  the  son  of  Ananus,  whom  he 
described  to  have  resembled  the  early  prophets  in  his  garb  and 
manner  of  life,  and  who,  animated  '  by  a  sort  of  divine  fury,'  came 
up  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  began  ^  to  cry  aloud '  in  a 
prophetic  chant  of  woe,  t.  e.  he  'took  up  his  JMbskal'  in  the 
words, 

'  A  v(Hce  from  the  East-— 
A  voice  from  the  West — 
A  voice  from  the  four  winds — 

A  voice  against  Jerusalem  and  the  Hol^  House ! 

A  voice  against  the  bridegrooms  and  the  brides  \ 

And  a  voice  against  this  whole  people ! ' 

It  was  the  dirge  of  his  national  poetry,  as  well  as  of  his  nation 
itself ;  for  since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  Mashalic  poetry  has 
been  lost  a&  a  mode  of  composition  :  and  though  imitations  of  it 
occur  in  the  Rabbinical  writings,  yet  still  its  very  form  seems, 
even  among  the  Jews,  to  have  passed  out  of  remembrance ;  and 
it  is  only  of  late  days,  and  by  modem  scholars,  that  its  nature 
has  been  rediscovered,  and  its  complicated  and  Varied  beauty 
made  known. 

The  mention  of  Josephus  suggests  that  the  following  fact 
ought  not  to  escape  the  consideration  of  an  investigator  of 
Hebrew  metre.  The  description  of  the  Song  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxii. )  which  Josephus  gives  in  his  '  Antiquities '  (Book  iv.  cap. 
viii.  §  44)  is  as  follows : — '  After  this  he  read  to  them  a  poetic 
song  which  was  composed  in  hexameter  verse»  and  left  it  to  them 
in  the  Holy  Book :  it  contained  a  prediction  of  what  was  to  come 
to  pass  afterwards ;  agreeably  whereunto  all  things  have  happened 
all  along,  and  do  still  happen  to  us ;.  and  wherein  he  has  not  at 
all  deviated  from  the  truth.'  From  this  passage  and  from  others, 
where  he  speaks  of  Hebrew  metre,^as  aliso  from  the  tract  of  Rabbi 
Azarias  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  quoted  by  Lowth,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Jews  were  used  to  describe  the*  simpler  form  of  paral- 
lelism to  the  Gentiles  as  hexameters^  which  would  indicate  that 
in  their  ears  what  we  call  the  two  parallel  members  made  up  but 
one  verse,  which,  as  it  generally  contained  six  words  or  thoughts, 
would  not  be  inadequately  described  as  an  hexameter.  The 
Song  of  Moses  would  read  then  thus — 

n      '      •      '  

"  The  following  passages  from  Josephus  bear  on  this  point  {Antiquii.  ii.  chap, 
xvi.  §  4) : — *  Moses  also  composed  a  song  unto  God,  containing  His  praises  and 
a  thanksgiving  for  His  kindness,  in  hexameter  verse,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Egyptians.'  Also  (An.  vii.  chap.  xiL  §  3),  <  And  now  David,  being  freed  from 
wars  •  •  •  •  composea  songs  and  hymns  to  God  of  severai  sorts  cf  meirw.  Some  of 
those  which  he  made  were  trimeters,  and  some  were  pentameters,' 
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J  'rrm  Tm  vy^^)  Hrisw,!  ci?to<f*o  ^^'m 

WDK  ^B3  ^n   >np^   "IIDM  P|1P» 

'  Attend,  ye  Heavens,  and  I  will  speak,  and  thou  shalt  hear, 
Earth,  the  words  of  my  mouth ; 
There  shall  drop  as  the  rain  my  doctrine,  there  shall  fall  as  the 
dew  my  speech, 

in  which  collocation  of  the  parallel  hemistichs  the  rudiments  of 
the  Grecian  hexameter,  which  is  the  most  ancient  existing  ethnic 
metre,  and  which  grammarians  consider  to  be,  like  the  pentameter, 
made  up  of  two  parts  or  members,  may  perhaps  be  discerned. 
In  the  classical  poets  hexameter  lines  often  occur  which  present 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  double  parallels  of  the  M ashal ;  for 
instance  we  find  in  Virgil,  iEn.  ii.  56 : — 

^  Trojaque  nunc  stares — Priamique  arx  alta  maneres !  * 

And  again,  iEn.  vi.  165  — 

^  ^re  ciere  viros — Martemque  accendere  cantu.' 

It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  Virgil  was  acquainted  with 
some  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  but  the  nearest  approach 
of  a  classical  author  to  the  style  of  the  Hebrews  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  Mimes  of  Sophron  the  Syracusan.  We  are  told  by 
the  Scholiast,  on  a  hymn  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen — itself  written 
without  metre,  and  commencing — 

Ao^a^^c  ffov  Toy  vvfu^iov. 

Virgin,  Bride  of  Christ ! 
Glorify  thy  Spouse ' 

that  it  is  in  imitation  of  Sophron,  *  who  alone  of  the  poets  used 
certain  rhythms  and  verse-members,  ^v^fjLois  n<fi  xat  xcvXoir,  de- 
spising the  usual  proportion,  dvaXoy/ar,  of  poetry.'  As  j^cily, 
from  very  earlv  times,  was  connected  with  the  Phcenidans,  it  is 
a  probable  conjecture  that  Sophron  may  possibly  have  borrowed 
this  unusual  form  of  poetry  from  tiie  parallelism  of  the  EcLst,^ 
A  fragment  of  an  early  Christian  hymn  quoted  by  St  Paul  (Eph. 
V.  14)  presents  the  same  peculiarities  of  construction  with  these 
lines  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen — '  Jii  xlyei — wherefore  it  says — 

"Eyccpac,  6  KaOev^wvj 
Kal  &yatTTa  Ijc  rHv  viKpQv^ 
Ka\  ewK^avwEi  troi  6  XptaroQ, 

Awake,  thou  who  slumberest ; 
And  arise  from  among  the  dead ; 
And  Christ  shall  shine  upon  thee.' 

*  Perhaps  that  diffuse  style  of  eloquence  aboanding  in  pleonasms  and  redun- 
dancy of  expressions  which  was  called  Anatic,  in  distinction  to  the  more  concise 
Attic,  had  the  same  origm. 

As 
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As  does  also,'  to  some  extent,  that  most  divine  of  all  uninspired 
compositions,  the  hymn  Te  Deum  laudamus  of  the  Western 
Church ;  but  whether  tlie  Te  Deum  was  originally  composed  on 
any  rhythmic  principles,  or  whether  its  author  bad  unconsciously 
imitated  the  lilting  movements  of  the  old  parallelistic  style,  seems 
as  uncertain  as  the  question  of,  Who  was  its  author  ? 

Our  remarks  must  draw  to  an  end  ;  but  in  saying  thus  much 
upon  the  poetry  of  Scripture  we  have  ventured  but  a  little  dis- 
tance into  a  spacious  field,  and  have  brought  away  but  a  few  ears 
of  com,  rubbing  them  in  our  hands ;  for  those  who  will  come  as 
earnest  and  patient  labourers  to  the  work  there  is  a  plenteous 
harvest  to  be  reaped.  This  however  we  say,  that  those  who  will 
commence  this  study,  in  a  loving  and  Christian  spirit,  can  have 
no  better  initiation  into  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  than  in 
those  writings  of  Plato,  in  which  are  set  out  his  views  of  religious 
and  national  poetry.  The  instinctive  affinity  which  his  mind  had 
for  truth  is  marvellously  shown  in  them.  With  him  poetry,  as 
influencing  the  soul,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  efficients  for  pro- 
ducing a  good  character  and  of  a  right  education ;  and,  as  such, 
calls  mr  the  greisitest  attention  from  a  legislator  who  would  govern 
the  State  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Accordingly  in  the  2nd 
and  3rd,  and  also  in  the  10th  book  of  *  The  Republic,'  and  still 
more  fully  and  clearly  in  the  2nd  book  of  *  The  Laws,'  he 
analyses  and  displays  the  defects  of  human  poetry,  as  typified  by 
Homer,  and  explains  his  own  exalted  ideas  of  what  poetry  ought 
to  be.     He  expresses  his  longings  for  a  more  grave  and  severe 

poetry,  avToi  S'  £ty  rco  auffTTiporiqeif  xoci  aniio^iqei)  voiiQT'^  X^^f^^^otJ 
without  fiction,  showing  forth  truth  only  in  both  moral  and  divine 
things' — ^not  creating  a  short  excitement,  and  being  the  pastime 
of  an  hour,  but  taking  an  enduring  share  in  the  formation  of  a  per- 
fect character,  and  that  not  of  the  individual  only,  but  of  the  state, 
as  (Tcjfpovos  re  x.ai  ayaBoif  rt^ous  aSeXfd  koI  txifA/ntMtra^ — breathing 
nought  but  righteousness,  faith,  and  fortitude;  in  the  perfect 
beauty  of  which  the  Pleasant  as  such  has  no  place,  and  the  Right 
IS  the  sole  constituent,  xaJ  rovTOir  S^  toT^  t^v  xaXX/ffTujv  cJStqv  re  ^nj- 
rov<Ti  xal  fJuoiKJatVj  ^ofjTaiTeov,  ofS  eoix^v^  ovy,  ntis  liSgTflt  aXX'  Tins  o§fliQ.^ 
And  all  poetry  in  which  these  requisites  were  not  found  he  cast 
aside,  and  the  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  the  praises  of  the  virtuous 
were  only  to  have  a  place  in  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  citizens  of 

his  republic,  glJeva*  Sg  (x§^)  on  oaoy  ixovov  vfAvovs  roTs  OsoXs  nal 
eyxflj/xia  roTs  ayaOoTs  Troiniffsof^  wa^aSexreov  gif  garoXiv.®  We  com- 
pare those  outlines  of  what  perfect  poetry  ought  to  be  with  what 


f  Bepub^  b.  iii.  §  9.  »  Ibid,,  b.  ii.  §  21.  *  Ibid.,  b.  iii.  §  11, 

^  7^e  Laws,  b.  iii.  «  The  Bepub,^  b.  x.  §  7. 

we 
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we  find  in  Scriptare,  with  the  hymns  of  Moees,  of  David,  or  of 
Asaph,  with  tne  loftj  strains  of  Isaiah  or  Habakknk,  or  with 
Jeremiah's  sorrow-solemn  dirges ;  and  at  first  we  can  scarce  tell 
which  feeling  prevails  at  the  coincidence  we  find,  whether  ad- 
miration at  the  prescience  of  the  philosopher,  aifed  his  strange 
insight  into  what  was  fit  for  man ;  or  a  sense  of  aU  gratitude  to  Him, 
who  gave  in  part  to  the  Jewish,  and  in  fullness  to  the  Christian 
Churchy  ^  tbe  oracles  of  pn^hets,  the  music  of  psalms,  the  in- 
struction of  proverhs,'  for  training  men  in  obedience  and  fidth. 
We  know  that  the  Church  has  the  means  of  education  which  the 
philosopher  had  dei^ired  of  for  his  self-imagined  polity ;  that  God 
lias  given  to  us  what  Plato  plainly  saw  could  only  be  ^ven  by  Him, 
or  by  His  inspiration — ^poetry^  stamped  with  the  seal  of  authority, 
in  no  point  failmg  of  what  is  right — ^rotm  ii  &6ov  4  Oe/ov  nvor  iv 
•fe.*  W.  F.- 


ON   THE  DAIMONIAC  POSSESSIONS  OF  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

It  is  now'  generally  admitted  that  the  deities  worshipped  by 
heathen  nations  of  antiquity  were  of  human  origin.  A  knowledge 
of  this  fact  would  naturally  lead  the  inquirer  to  expect  that  each 
nation  would  have  had  gods  peculiar  to  itself.  This  expectation 
is  rerified  by  history.  Every  country  and  every  city  had  their 
protecting  or  tutelary  deities.  These  beings  had  been  raised  to 
divine  honours  on  account  of  superior  skill  in  some  art  or  science, 
or  because  of  some  benefits  they  had  conferred  on  mankind.*'  In 
their  exalted  sphere  they  were  therefore  supposed  to  be  the 
guardians  and  directors  of  those  matters  in  which  tiiey  had 
excelled.  Consequentiy  we  find  gods  of  war  and  gods  of  peace, 
gods  of  the  sea  and  gods  of  the  land,  gods  of  virtue  and  gods  of 
vice,  the  very  diseases  even  which  afflicted  humanity  were  believed 
to  be  sent  by  those  gods  that  presided  over  such  diseases.  It  is 
this  last  sphere  of  their  influence  we  desire  to  investigate  at 

i)resent,  hoping  by  such  investigation  to  throw  some  additional 
ight  on  tne  various  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
accounts  are  given  of  daimoniac  possessions. 

^  The  Law9,  b.  ii. 

•  In  the  Article  on  *  The  Messias  as  Prophet/  Vol.  vi.  No,  xi.,  the  reader  is 
reqaested  to  |Correct  the  following  erratum  at  p.  185 : — For  ^Kparttatf  read  Ol 
^»KpuTuto\  ?Jyou^^ATi9t,  Poetics,  §  3. 
*  Plat,  De  ln$  et  Ourie,  et  Vit,  Bom. 

It 
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It  may  be  right  here  to  mention  that  the  name  *  Daimon,' 
^otlfAOtfv  or  Aai/biovtov,  is  that  which  was  generally  ^ven  to  their 
gods  by^the  writers  of  antiquity.  Tins  name  does  not  convey  the 
idea  of  malignity  of  nature  or  moral  evil,  and  must  therefore  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  English  words  demon  and  devilj 
both  of  which,  aceording  to  the  common  acceptation,  imply  these 
quafities.  The  term  Aiziptoviov  seems  to  have  been  one  of  con 
siderable  latitude  of  meaning.  In  some  places  it  would  appear 
to  signify  an  inferior  order  of  gods,  while  in  others  it  is  taken  as 
a  distinguishing  name  of  the  Supreme  Deity. 

The  belief  that  daimons  had  power  to  take  possession  of  the 
bodies  of  mortals  and  inflict  diseases  was  first  received  in  Egypt 
and  Cbaldaea.  In  the  former  place^  according"  to  Celsus,^  the 
human  body  was  thought  tc^  be  governed  by  no  less  than  thirty- 
six  spirits.  Accordingly  when  any  one  was  suflferingimder  disease 
of  whatever  fcmn,  it  was  believed  that  a  daimon  concealed  in  the 
body  of  the  patient  was  the  ori&^inal  author  of  the  calamity,  and 
eon^^uently,  instead  of  treatini  the  disease  as  arising  from  some 
organic  aflection,  or  from  some  derangement  of  the  system,  their 
physician  exorcists  had  recourse  to  charms,  to  sounds  of  various 
sorts,  and  to  mysterious  words  and  names^  which,  in  their  opinion, 
were  calculated  to  expel  the  troublesome  spirit.  The  origin  of 
the  use  of  these  charms,  and  their  occasional  success,  may  be 
accotmted  for  on  rationed  grounds.  Some  of  the  charms  were 
herbs  mi.  roots,  but  it  is  well  known  that  certain  herbs  and  roots 
possess  such  medicinal  properties  as  when  administered  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  bodily  organs,  and  are  dius  capable  of  checking 
and  curing  many  diseases.  Now  that  most  of  the  diseases  which 
the  nations  of  antiquity  ascribed  to  the  power  of  daimons  were 
produced  by  purely  phyacal  causes  is  admitted,  and  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  these  roots  being  known  to  many  of  the  ancients  when 
they  were  administered,  the  patient  the  while  firmly  holding  his 
peculiar  superstitions,  and  the  operator  accompanying  the  adminis- 
-  tration  by  grotesque  gestures  and  mystic  incantations ;  and  when 
these  roots  proved  effectual  in  checking  the  malady,  the  natural 
conclusion  drawn  was,  that  the  roots  were  displeasing  to  the 
afflicting  daimon,  and  contequently  by  their  proximity  he  was 
forced  to  evacuate.  Josephus  speaks  of  a  power  possessed  by 
Solomon  over  such  malignimt  spirits,  and  says:  ^Ile  composed 
such  incantations  also  by  which  distempers  are  alleviated;  and 
he  left  behind  him  the  manner  of  driving  away  daimons  so  that 
they  never  return.'  ®  And  in  another  place  he  speaks  of  a  certain 
root  which  *  is  only  valuable  on  account  of  one  virtue  it  has, 

^  Cel.  Ad  Orig.,  lib.  viii.  ®  Antiq,,  lib.  vui.  chap.  ii.  sec.  3. 

that 
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that  if  it  be  only  brought  to  sick  persons,  it  quickly  drives 
away  those  called  daimons,  which  are  no  other  than  the  spirits 
of  me  wicked,  that  enter  into  men  who  are  alive  and  kill 
them.'^  Many  of  the  afflictions  also  which  had  their  true 
sources  in  weakness  and  exciteableness  of  the  nervous  system 
were  ascribed  to  the  action  of  daimons.  Medical  men  bear 
testimony  to  the  effect  a  confident  assumption  of  power  to  cure 
such  individuals  exercises  upon  them ;  and  when  sudi  persons 
were  induced  firmly  to  believe  that  daimons  had  taken  possession 
of  their  bodies,  and  when  they  saw  before  them  a  professed  and 
famed  exorcist  going  through  strange  ceremonies,  repeating  mys- 
terious incantations,  and  at  last,  in  a  voice  of  autiiority,  com- 
manding the  indwelling  daimon,  in  obedience  to  the  power  of 
some  mystic  name,  to  depart,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  a 
salutary  effect  should  thus  sometimes  be  produced  upon  them. 
It  is  remarkable  also  to  observe  the  effect  which  sounds,  and 
especially  chords  of  music,  produce  upon  delicate,  nervous  tem- 
peraments, whether  to  soothe  or  excite  them.  We  believe  that  in 
this  may  be  found  the  true  interpretation  of  that  passage  where 
David  is  represented  as  playing  his  harp  before  Saul  when  the 
evil  spirit  came  upon  him,  and  of  the  previous  anxiety  the  servants 
of  Saul  had  shown  to  procure  a  skilful  performer.* 

These  strange  doctrines  being  held  by  the  two  great  nations 
with  which  the  Jews  had  most  mtercourse,  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  they  were  imbibed  by  many  among  them.  From  Egypt  they 
carried  with  them  to  Palestine  superstitious  practices  and  fEilse 
dogmas  which  prevailed  even  to  the  time  of  the  captivity ;  and 
from  Babylonia  they  received  a  new  stock  that  served  them  from 
that  period  to  the  Christian  era.  In  our  Saviour's  days  we  know 
from  Scripture  and  from  Josephus/  that  these  opinions  regarding 
dmmon  tormentors  prevailed  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  that 
numbers  of  professed  exorcists  went  about  practising  these  in- 
cantations. Many  firmly  believed  in  their  power,  confirmed  as  it 
seemed  often  to  be  by  the  circumstances  we  have  alluded  to. 
Pvthagoras  brought  his  system  of  philosophy  from  Egypt  and 
Chaldea ;  and  he,  with  his  followers  in  Italy  and  Greece,  adopted 

^  De  Bel,  Jud^  lib.  vii.  chap.  yi.  sec.  3. 

«  These  remarks  will,  we  think,  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  those  pas- 
sages in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the  success  of  the  exorcists  in  his  day.  lliey 
also  throw  light  on  Lnke  xi.  19,  and  Acts  xix.  13.  It  will  be  evident  to  the 
attentiTe  reader  of  Scripture  that  there  mnst  have  been  a  great  and  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  power  displayed  by  Christ  in  casting  out  daimons,  and  that 
shown  by  the  ordinary  exorcists,  who,  having  considerable  medical  skill,  made 
that  the  eyidence  of  their  assumed  magical  power.  See  Luke  iv.  36,  and  ix.  43; 
Matt  ix.  33 ;  Mark  v.  20,  &c. 

'  Antiq.,  lib.  viii.  chap.  ii.  sec.  5. 

these 
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these  views.?  Plato,  who  was  favourable  to  the  tenets  of  Py- 
thagoras, publicly  taught  and  defended  the  same  opinions.  The 
Gnostics,  who  deisired  to  combine  the  mystic  philosophy  of  the 
East  with  Judaism  and  Christianity,  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  rejected  so  prominent  a  point.  We  even  find  that  some  of 
the  purest  of  the  Christian  fathers  held  corresponding  views  con- 
cerning the  power  of  daimons.  Tertullian  writes  thus  :  '  They 
are  also  the  authors  of  bodily  diseases  and  severe  accidents.'^ 
Cyprian,  Lactantius,  and  Justin,  give  expression  to  similar  senti- 
ments in  various  parts  of  their  writings.*  Relics  of  this  beliei 
have  survived  the  dark  ages,  and  may  still  be  seen  as  misty  spots 
amid  the  general  eflFulgency  which  philosophy,  science,  and  the 
Gospel  have  shed  upon  these  lands.  We  can  perceive  yet  in 
those  retreats  where  superstition  lurks,  herbs  and  roots  hung 
round  sick  beds,  charmed  amulets  and  rings  worn  as  a  protection 
against  evil  spirits,  and,  especially  in  popish  countries,  Jbne  custom 
prevails  to  a  large  extent  of  fastening  what  are  csWed  ffospels^ 
that  is,  passages  of  Scripture  written  on  scraps  of  paper,  either 
round  the  neck  or  to  the  clothes,  that  by  the  holy  words  inscribed 
on  them  evil  genii  may  be  scared  away.  The  writer  has  often 
seen  these  gospels  and  witnessed  the  feelings  of  reverence  with 
which  they  were  regarded  by  their  possessors.  He  has  seen  in 
hundreds,  among  the  Irish  Koman  Catholics,  small  rods  of  osier 
twisted  into  rings  and  worn  as  defences  against  evil  spirits  and 
accidents,  and  as  preventatives  of  certain  forms  of  disease,  which 
power  they  were  believed  to  possess  because  they  had  been 
carried  to  mass  on  Palm  Sunday^  and  then  sprinkled  with  holy 
water. 

It  is  in  India,  however,  that  in  the  present  day  we  can  see  this 
andent  superstition  fully  preserved.  Recent  inquiries  among  the 
Hindoos,  and  examinations  of  their  practices  and  doctrines,  have 
shown  that  their  belief  regarding  the  power  of  daimons  in  pro- 
ducing the  various  forms  of  disease  both  of  mind  and  body,  pre- 
cisely accords-  with  that  of  the  Egyptians  of  old,  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans and  Platonists  of  a  later  age,  and  of  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  The  very  terms  the  Hindoos  employ  in 
designating  the  tormenting  daimons  are  the  same  as  those  em- 
ployed in  the  writings  of  the  above-mentioned  nations  and  sects. 
They  have  their  *  blind  spirits,'  'dumb  spirits,'  *  spirits  of  in- 
firmity,'just  as  we  have  them  in  the  Gospels.  They  have  their 
exorcists  too ;  and  their  mode  of  casting  out  the  daimons  is  found 
to  correspond  with  that  of  the  exorcists  who  practised  nineteen 

8  Jamblichus,  in  vita  ejus*  ^  ApoL,  chap.  xxii. 

*  Lactantius^  Instit,  THv.,  lib.  ii.  cb  15 ;  Cyprian,  be  Idolor.  Vamtate. 

centuries 
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centuries  ago ;  and  eren  the  replies  of  the  ^possessed*  would  seem 
in  some  instances  to  resemble  those  given  by  the  daimonaes  of 
antiquity.^  This  will  not  se^oi  at  all  strange  to  those  who  hare 
studied  the  history  of  eastern  nations.  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
India,  derived  their  systems  of  reli^on  and  philosophy  from  one 
source.  An  examination  of  the  sacred  buildings  and  images  ei 
Egypt  and  Hindostan  shows  such  a  striking  resemblance  between 
them  as  is  sulQicient  to  prove  a  sdmilarity  of  origin  in  the  people 
and  in  their  religious  systems. 

We  have  been  at  pains  to  give  a  full  outline  of  the  universal 
prevalence  of  the  belief  in  daimoniac  possessions  among  ancient 
nations,  as  well  as  of  its  existence  in  India  at  the  present  day, 
lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  ignorance  of  these  facts  might  have 
affected  the  statements  we  are  about  to  make,*  or  influenced  us  in 
the  conclusions  we  will  draw.  Arguments  have  been  advanced, 
founded  on  these  facts,  tending  to  overthrow  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  represent  Christ  as  a  deceiver.  We  wish  to  lay 
down  as  broad  a  groundwork  as  these  opposers  of  Revelation 
would  do,  and  still  prove  that  the  building  they  profess  to  rear 
up  upon  it,  does  not  rest  upon  it  at  all.  We  grant  them  their 
premises,  but  we  call  in  question  the  soundness  of  their  conclusions. 
And  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  give  some  time  to  this  subject 
as  it  must  be  seen  how  reluctant  commentators  of  late  years  bare 
been  to  sanction  anything  like  spiritual  influence  upon  man,  even 
though  it  be  taught  in  plain  terms  in  the  Word  of  God.  The 
rationalism  of  Germany  has  given  a  new  phase  to  Scripture  inter^ 
pretation  in  this  respect,  the  spread  of  whidi  in  this  country  we 
would  greatly  lament. 

It  is  at  once  granted  that  a  large  majority  of  those  diseases 
which  by  the  nations  of  antiquity  were  attributed  to  daimons,  were 
the  result  of  functional  derangement ;  it  is  granted  that  the  sw^-- 
tem  which  we  have  unfolded  was  a  false  one ;  but  can  this  aflect 
the  reality  of  daimoniac  possession  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  ?  We 
maintain  it  cannot  even  touch  the  question.  The  rationalistic 
argument  stands  thus :  '  Many  of  the  diseases  wbdch  the  Egyp* 
tians,  Greeks,  &c.,  belieyed  to  be  caused  by  daimons,  proceeded 
from  natural  causes,  therefore  there  were  no  real  daimoniac  pos-* 
sessions  in  those  days.'  Or  should  they  wish  it,  we  confine  the 
argument  to  Palestine:  'The  Jews  superstitiously  and  falsely 
held  that  many  diseases  were  produced  by  the  action  of  malignant 
——^—^^—^-^—'—^^-  I         ..-   -■-  .    ...       ..     ■      .... 

^  See  some  ingenioiu  articles  on  this  sabject  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine 
for  1848.  The  principle  contended  for  in  these  articles  is  essentially  wrong;  it  is 
that  which  Hobbes  set  forth  in  his  Leviathan,  and  which  Dr.  Fanner  has  so  fully 
illustrated  in  his  £»9aif  on  Daimoniacs.  But  we  direct  attention  to  these  articles 
as  containing  many  highly  interesting  fiicts  and  much  sound  Scripture  criticism. 

spirits. 
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spirits,  which  had  their  true  origin  in  organic  derailment  or 
other  physical  causes :  therefore  there  were  none  really  afiUcted  with 
evil  spints.'  By  what  rules  of  logic  are  such  conclusions  deduced  ? 
Are  we  to  believe,  because  the  nations  of  the  world  held  false 
notions  regarding  daimons,  that  therefore  there  were  none  ?  Or 
are  we  to  conclude,  because  the  Jews  assigned  to  them  undue 
power  over  mankind,  that  therefore  they  possessed  no  power  at 
all  ?  The  arguments  against  daimoniac  possession  mijst  be  set 
forth  in  a  more  logical  form  than  this,  or  they  will  scarcely  carry 
conviction  with  them.  The  real  historic  evidence  in  favour  of 
them  must  first  be  refuted,  or  at  lea^t  greatly  weakened,  ere  such 
arguments  as  these  will  have  any  weight  with  the  inquirer  after 
truth. 

But  there  has  been  a  physiolo^ofd  argument  rsused  against 
them  also.  We  are  told  that  the  symptoms  of  the  diseases  which 
in  the  New  Testament  are  ascribed  to  the  action  of  daimons,  are 
precisely  similar  to  those  that  are  the  characteristics  of  certain 
well-known  forms  of  mental  and  bodily  ailments  in  the  present 
day.  For  example ;  one  individual  who  is  possessed  has  all  the 
symptoms  which  are  now  known  to  attend  and  to  be  the  marks  of 
lunacy  ;  another  has  the  symptoms  of  an  epileptic^  and  so  on ;  and 
from  these  circumstances  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  those  spoken 
of  were  simply  epileptics  and  lunatics,  and  only  possessed  with 
daimons  according  to  the  false  belief  of  the  illiterate.  If  logic  be 
violated  by  the  rormer  mode  of  argument,  philosophy  suffers  by 
t^is.  What,  we  ask,  i$  epilepsy^  £md  what  is  lunacy  f  They  are 
words.  But  words  and  causes  are  very  different  things.  Is 
epilepsy  the  cause  of  the  sore  torment  which  the  a£3icted  person 
suffers?  Is  it  not  rather  the  term  by  which  we  designate  the 
malady  ?  Daimons  might  be  causes,  as  they  are  represented  as 
spirits  possessed  of  cert£un  powers,  but  words  caonot  be  causes. 
1  be  causes  of  many  diseases  cannot  be  traced  by  man ;  it  is 
ther^ore  wrong  to  conclude  physiologieally^  that  daimons  never 
produced  such  mental  and  bodily  tortures. 

A  new,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  singular  argument,  has  lately 
been  raised  against  the  reality  of  daimoniac  possessions.  Inquiries 
among  the  inhabitants  of  India  have  shqwn  that  the  old  super- 
stitions of  Egypt  and  Judaea  exist  still  among  them*  They,  as 
we  have  seen,  have  their  daimoniacs  and  exorcists.  Now  it  has 
been  said  tiiat  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  that  country,  and 
the  setting  forth  as  true  those  Bible  stories  about  daimoniacs, 
would  have  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  Hindoos — ^it  would 
establish  them  in  their  superstitions,  and,  what  is  worse,  lead  them 
to  rank  Christ  among  mere  ordinary  exorcbts.     Or,  on  the  other 

hand. 
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hand,  when,  from  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  advancement 
of  medical  science  in  this  country,  they  woald  be  brought  to  see 
the  falseness  of  that  ^tem  which  they  before  believed,  then  this 
very  advancement  of  knowledge  might  give  a  deathblow  ta 
Christianity ;  as  they  would  naturally  conclude  the  possessions  of 
the  Bible,  and  their  own,  were  alike  untrue.  Hence,  say  our 
opponents,  in  order  to  avoid  such  things,  we  must  explain  away  in 
some  maiiper  the  words  of  Scripture,  lest  they  should  thus  mislead 
the  ignorant  or  excite  the  sneers  of  the  learned.  We  would  at 
once  enter  a  solemn  and  earnest  protest  against  such  a  mode  of 
argumentation.  It  usurps  for  man  a  power  which  God  alone 
possesses,  that  of  dictating  the  means  best  calculated  to  advance 
Christianity.  K  God  has  given  the  Bible  to  the  world,  is  it  for 
man  to  dress  it  in  a  new  garb  ere  he  put  it  into  the  hands  of  his 
fellow  man  ?  Must  he  first  submit  it  to  a  rigid  scrutiny,  and 
purge  it  of  such  matter  as,  in  his  estimation,  might  prove  detri- 
mental to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  ?  Let  the  Bible  be 
examined.  We  are  pleased  to  see  it  imder  the  critic's  eye.  We 
rejoice  when  the  giant  intellect  of  the  philosopher  is  directed  to 
its  great  truths.  But  let  it  be  studied  with  a  view  honestiy  to 
unfold  all  that  God  has  revealed  there.  Let  there  be  no  theorizing 
about  expediency,  that  Scripture  may  be  glossed  over  to  accord 
therewith.  Scripture,  moreover,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
advances  of  knowledge.  Doubtless  there  are  trutiis  in  it  which 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  are  unable  to  grasp,  and  which 
man  cannot  therefore  explain ;  but  of  all  the  doctrines  taught 
there,  that  are  within  reach  of  the  intellect,  none  are  found 
opposed  to  right  reason  and  sound  philosophy.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  natural  world.  There  are  regions  in  space  the  astronomer, 
even  by  his  most  powerful  instruments,  has  never  been  able  to 
explain ;  and  there  are  systems  booming  in  the  distance,  whose 
outlines  he  may  trace,  but  so  dim  and  indistinct  are  they,  that  he 
can  form  no  idea  of  their  true  features  or  regulating  laws.  Give 
him  a  clearer  vision,  give  him  the  eye  of  omniscience,  and  past 
experience  assures  him  he  will  at  once  perceive  the  beauty  of  their 
mechanism,  and  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  laws  that  govern 
them,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  confusion  that  seemed  to  per- 
vade them  when  viewed  in  the  distance.  And  only  expand  the 
intellect  of  the  theologian,  give  to  him  the  mind  of  Deity,  and  he 
too  will  at  once  perceive  how  gloriously  any  doctrine  of  Scripture 
harmonizes  with  eternal  truth.  Let  there  be  no  attempts  made 
therefore  to  explain  away  any  of  the  doctrines  of  God's  Word, 
though  they  be  inexplicable  to  human  wisdom.  It  is  only  because 
the  eye  is  weak  that  the  object  seems  dim. 

But 
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But  even  overlooking  such  things,  these  arguments  could  have 
no  weight  with  the  inquirer,  we  care  not  how  anxious  he  might 
be  on  the  subject  of  Indian  missions.  The  superstitious  belief  in 
the  power  of  daimons  was  as  widely  spread  and  as  generally 
credited  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour  as  it  can  be  in  India  now ; 
and  yet  our  Lord  <£d  not  fear  that  his  cause  would  suffer,  or  his 
honesty- be  put  to  question,  by  plainly  teaching  the  reality  of 
daimoniac  possessions. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  been  considering  the  negative  side  of 
the  question,  we  now  proceed  to  examine  what  is  written  regard- 
ing daimoniac  possession^  and  this  we  will  do,  first,  in  order  to 
show  the  reality  of  the  possessions ;  and,  second,  to  give  such 
views  of  their  nature  as  we  may  be  able  to  deduce  from  the 
accounts  given  of  them. 

1.  We  find  in  various  passages  in  the  New  Testament  actions 
ascribed  to  daimons,  and  these  actions  clearly  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  individuals  possessed ;  we  find  also  that  they  are 
represented  as  holding  conversation  with  Him  who  cast  them  out.. 
In  the  case  of  the  two  men  who  met  Jesus  in  the  countiy  of  the 
Gergesenes,  the  words  of  the  daimons  that  dwelt  in  them  are 
related  with  all  the  clearness  of  ordinary  narration :  *  If  thou  cast 
us  out,  suffer  us  to  go  away  into  the  herd  of  swine.  And  he  said 
unto  tiiem,  Go.'  (Matt.  viii.  31,  32.)  It  was  not  the  men  who 
were  possessed  that  addressed  Jesus ;  the  language  is  plain,  and 
must  refer  to  spirits  dwelling  in  them,  and  distinct  from  them. 
If  no  such  spirits  existed,  then  there  is  only  one  conclusion  left  us 
— ^the  words  were  meant  to  deceive  and  mislead.  And  on  reading 
further,  we  not  only  hear  their  words  but  see  their  acts,  and  the 
effects  that  followed  themi :  *  And  when  they  were  come  out  they 
went  into  the  herd  of  swine,  and  the  whole  herd  ran  violently 
down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and  perished  in  the  waters.' 
There  must  surely  have  been  personality  there.  Many  persons 
witnessed  the  miracle  ;  could  they  have  been  deceived  ?  The 
whole  city  was  moved  because  of  what  Christ  had  done ;  would 
the  city  have  been  thus  excited  by  a  phantom  of  the  imagination  ? 

2.  A  knowledge  greater  than  that  which  the  Jews  possessed  is 
ascribed  to  these  daimons.  In  one  place  it  is  said,  '  He  suffered 
not  the  daimons  to  speak,  because  they  knew  him'  (Mark  i.  34). 
In  another  a  daimon  is  represented  as  saying,  *  What  have  we  to 
do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  I  know  thee  who  thou  art, 
the  Holy  One  of  God'  (Mark  i.  24).  In  another  instance  the 
spirit  worshipped  Christ,  and  then  '  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the  most  high 
God  ? '  (Mark  v.  6,  7.) 

3.  A  careful  perusal  of  various  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
VOL.  VII. — NO,  XIV.  2  D  shows 
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shows  that  all  diseases  were  not  by  the  sacred  writers  ascribed  to 
the  work  of  daimons,  so  that  in  this  respect  they  cannot  be  said  to 
have  fallen  into  popular  errors ;  and  besides  that  there  is  a  clear 
distinction  drawn  between  ordinary  forms  of  diseases  and  daimoniac 
possessions,  both  as  regards  the  individaals  affected  and  the  power 
employed  in  making  cnres.  See  the  distinction  in  this  passage, 
S  They  brought  unto  Him  all  ack  people  that  were  taken  with 
divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which  were  possessed  with 
daimons,  and  those  which  were  lunatic,  and  those  that  had  the 
palsy '  (Matt  iv.  24).  If  lunacy  and  daimoniac  possession  were 
the  same,  why  distinguish  them  here  by  separate  names  ?  If  the 
sacred  penmen  only  wrote  in  terms  of  the  popular  superstition, 
why  did  they  not  follow  these  fiilly  ?  See  also,  in  illustration  of 
this.  Matt.  viii.  16 ;  x.  18,  &c.  &c.  It  is  evident  there  must 
have  been  some  peculiar  features  in  the  case  of  daimoniacs  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  afflicted  with  ordinary  diseases. 
That  bodily  afflictions  of  an  ordinary  character  and  spiritual  pos- 
sessions should  be  concomitant  is  possible — that  mental  derange-* 
ment  and  even  organic  affections  might  be  produced  by  the  agency 
of  indwelling  spirits  is  possible  also — ^that  those  ailments  resulting 
from  the  action  of  unclean  spirits  might  in  some  cases  exhibit 
symptoms  different  from  those  of  simple  organic  affections,  and  in 
other  cases  more  or  less  resembling  them,  is  likewise  possible. 
Seeing,  moreover,  that  this  subject  is  beyond  the  range  of  the 
human  mind,  it  can  neither  be  contrary  to  sound  philosophy  nor 
right  reason  to  believe  the  words  of  sui  all-wise  God,  and  impli- 
citly to  receive  as  mysterious  though  certain  facts  what  He  has 
revealed  to  us  in  language  plain  and  clear. 

4.  But  Christ  himself,  by  his  words  and  acts,  leads  the  reader 
of  Scripture  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  daimoniac  possessions,  and 
such  was  evidently  the  impresrion  left  on  the  minds  of  the  Jews. 
In  the  12th  chapter  of  Matthew,  when  disputing  on  this  subject 
with  the  Pharisees,  he  takes  for  granted,  that  there  were  such 
beings  as  daimons.  On  different  occasions  He  conversed  with 
them,  commanded  them  to  be  silent,  gave  them  permission  to  go 
to  certain  places  and  accomplish  certain  acts,  and  gave  power  to 
His  Apostles  to  cast  them  out.  He  at  least  could  not  have  given 
credit  to,  or  been  deceived  by,  popular  superstition.  The  unseen 
mysteries  of  nature  were  to  Him  apparent  as  its  external  objects. 
His  eye  could  range  over  the  world  of  spirits  and  distinguish  the 
acts  of  its  every  inhabitant,  easily  as  it  could  trace  the  outlines  of 
the  Holy  City  from  the  brow  of  Olivet.  He  reigned  supreme  too 
— all  created  existences  were  subject  to  His  control.  The  same 
power  that  hushed  the  storm  and  stilled  the  raging  sea  controlled 
the  spirits  of  darkness  and  guided  the  spirits  of  li^t.    There  is, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  only  left  us  this  alternative  ;  if  these  daimoniac  posses- 
sions were  not  real,  Christ  was  a  deceiver — His  whole  language 
and  actions,  in  reference  to  them,  were  calculated  and  intended  to 
mislead. 

The  evidence  for  the  personality  of  daimons  is  as  full  as  that 
for  the  personality  of  angels.  If  we  deny  the  one,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  deny  the  other.  Were  there  no  other 
mention  of  them  in  the  New  Testament  than  by  the  use  of  certain 
terms,  as  ^  possessed  of  daimons'  (Saipuovi|o/ui£vo5^)  and  the  like,  then 
it  might  be  thought  that  these  were  only  used  in  accordance  with 
popular  opinions,  and  it  might  be  argued  with  some  degree  of 
plausibility  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  had  a  nobler  work  before 
them  than  the  exposing  and  refuting  of  these  opinions.  But  when 
we  find  such  distmctive  characteristics,  such  clear  marks  of  per- 
sonality— when  we  find  feelings  ascribed  to  them,  and  actions 
attributed  to  them,  it  is  impossible,  we  again  state,  to  avoid  the 
alternative, — they  must  have  been  real  beings,  or  the  Apostles 
wilful  deceivers. 

The  great  argument  that  has  been  advanced  against  this  view 
of  the  subject,  and  indeed  the  only  one  which  could  have  any 
weight  against  it,  is  this :  the  belief  in  daimoniac  possessions  was 
general  among  the  Jews  and  other  nations,  and  Jesus  was  coni- 
pelled  to  use  popular  language,  and  to  seem  to  admit  popular 
errors,  as  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  believed  in  or  received 
by  the  people.  But  there  is  a  material  difference  between  simply 
passing  by  popular  superstitions,  and  sanctioning  and  adopting 
them.  Christ  might  have  done  the  former — He  might  have  con- 
sidered the  errors  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  to  us,  at  least,  it  seems 
calculated  to  lower  and  degrade  His  high  character,  to  suppose 
that  even  for  the  purpose  of  doing  good  He  should  have  conde- 
scended to  the  former.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  Son  of  God 
could  thus  have  acted — speaking  in  commanding  tones  to  beings 
which  He  knew  had  no  existence — deceiving  vast  multitudes,  and 
perpetuating  degrading  superstition,  by  seeming  to  hold  converse 
with  mere  creations  of  the  fanc^. 

But  what  necessity  could  have  compelled  the  Saviour  to  such  a 
course  as  an  enlightened  man  in  our  own  day  would  be  thoroughly 
ashamed  of?  Was  He  forced  to  use  such  undignified  means  to 
advance  the  glorious  cause  He  had  in  hand  ?  Let  us  look  at  this 
view  in  the  light  of  reason  and  history.  We  know  there  were 
some  among  the  Jews — ^the  Sadducees  for  instance— who  gave  no 
credit  to  the  prevailing  opinions  about  the  power  of  daimons,  and 
yet  these  were  not  execrated  by  the  people.  There  were  some, 
too,  among  the  heathen,  as  the  Epicureans  and  Aristotelians,  who 
denied  the  existence  of  such  spirits,  and  yet  they  gained  many 

2  D  2  disciples. 
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difidples.  And  as  Jesus  and  Ins  disdples  set  forth  tntth^  can  we 
believe  that  those  saperstitions,  which  were  equally  opposed  tOy 
and  yet  did  not  prevent  the  spread  of,  error,  would  have  been  so 
fatal  to  its  advancement  ?  And  supposing  Ihat  Christ  had  seen  it 
to  be  beneficial  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  Gospel  thud  to 
sanction  popular  errors,  why  should  men  in  our  day,  having  the 
same  object  in  view,  so  sweepingly  condemn  them  ?  In  India  the 
belief  in  daimon  power  is  as  prevalent  now  as  it  was  in  Judaea  in 
the  days  of  Our  Lord  ;  and  if  a  wish  to  spread  the  Gospel  amon^ 
the  Jews  compelled  Etim  to  adopt  their  superstitions,  why  should 
a  similar  desire  to  spread  the  Gospel  among  the  Hindoos  compel 
us,  not  only  to  condemn  theirs,  but  even  to  explain  away  what  the 
Saviour  had  spoken  ?  Similar  causes,  under  like  drcumstances, 
should  produce  similar  results.  But  here  the  causes  are  similar, 
the  circumstances  similar,  and  the  results  directly  opposed  to  each 
others 

We  will  be  brief  in  our  remarks  on  the  nature  of  these 
daimons,  as  this  article  has  already  been  extended  to  too  great  a 
length. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen,  and  many  false  conceptions  been 
generated,  by  the  name  that  has  been  almost  universally  given  to 
daimons  in  the  English  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  They 
are  called  demb.  There  are  three  Greek  words  in  the  origin^ 
to  which  this  common  translation  is  given;  these  are  Sis/SoXor, 
ialtjujy,  and  tai/xovioy.  The  first  of  these  is  imiversally  and  exclu- 
sively applied  to  the  Evil  One — Satan,  who  is  justly  called  the 
devily  the  word  signifying  *  deceiver,*  or  *  false  accuser.'  The 
other  two,  which  are  synonimous,  are  never  applied  to  Satan. 
Viewed  abstractly,  they  do  not  even  carry  the  idea  of  moral  evil, 
but  rather  of  power.  This  important  distinction  is  kept  up  in 
the  Septua^nt  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Hebrew 
words,  IV  enemy,  and  }0K^  adversary,  are  always  in  the  Septuagint 
rendered  Aidfiokof,  and  never  AaifM/v  or  AaifjLoviov.  The  pos- 
sessions mentioned  in  the  gospels  are  never  spoken  of  as  being 
caused  by  the  devil ;  the  beings  designated  by  these  names  are 
not  once  confounded.  The  statement  of  our  Lord,  *  How  can 
Satan  cast  out  Satan  ? '  (Mark  iii.  23),  seems  to  be,  but  is  not  in 
reality,  opposed  to  this  view.  Though  it  be  granted,  that  Satan 
and  the  devil  are  the  same,  yet,  as  Dr.  Campbell  judiciously  re- 

B  We  direct  the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  follow  up  this  interesting  subject 
to  Farmer's  Essay  on  Daimoniacs,  in  which,  with  great  learning,  he  endeavours  to 
estabJish  that  view  which  we  have  laboured  to  refute,  and  would  have  no  doubt 
succeeded,  only  for  the  simple  circumstance  that  truth  was  against  him.  See  also 
Sauriu,  Discowra  sur  la  Bible ;  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System  ;  and,  for  a  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  the  literature  of  the  question,  Kitto's  Cycloptedia  of  Biblical 
Literature,  Art  Daimoniacs, 

marks, 
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marks,  *  The  utmost  that  can  be  deduced  from  such  an  example 
is,  that  they — the  daimons — are  malignant  spirits  as  well  as  he — 
Satan,  engaged  in  the  same  bad  cause,  and  perhaps  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  called  '  his  angels,'  and  made  to  serve  as  his  instru- 
ments.    But  this  is  no  evidence  that  he  and  they  are  the  same.'® 
We  cannot.  In  fact,  find  a  single  passage  which,  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  sound  criticism,  would  seem  to  sanction  the  opinion 
that  the  terms  Aa/pto/v  and  Aix^oXo^  are  synonimous.     llie  former 
name  gives  us  no  idea  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  being  to 
which  it  is  applied,  that  must  be  learned  from  the  context  or  from 
accompanying  circumstances.     Neither  does  the  name  throw  any 
light  on  the  nature  or  origin  of  such  beings.     Whether  they  were 
the  spirits  of  dead  men  to  whom  certain  powers  were  ^ven  for 
a  season,  as  the  heathen  generally  believed,  or  whether  they 
were  fallen  angels,  as  the  Jew^  thought,  is  left  uncertain.     One 
thing,  however,  is  evident  regarding  those  daimons  whom  the 
Saviour  and  his  apostles  cast  out,  that  they  were  always  regarded 
by  the  Jews,  and  spoken  of  by  the  apostles,  as  malignant  spirits. 
When  they  are  described  it  is  by  such  words  as  denote  malice 
and   evil.     They  are  represented  as  bringing  the  most  painful 
afflictions  upon  the  bodies  of  those  in  whom  they  took  up  their 
abode.     And  they  seem  to  have  known  that  there  was  in  store  for 
them  a  worse  fate  than  that  they  then  experienced ;  *  Art  thou 
come  hither,'  the  daimons  in  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes  say  to 
Christ,  *  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ? '  (Matt.  viii.  29).    By  the 
Jews  they  were  thought  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  prince  called 
BcsXI^eSov^  (Matt.  xii.  24),  a  corruption,  perhaps,  of  the  name 
Baalzebub  given  in  2  Kings  i.  2  to  the  god  of  Ekron ;  and  by 
Christ  they  would  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  angels  of 
Satan.     This  is  all  the  information  the  Scriptures  give  us  on  the 
subject,  and  it  were  vain  to  inquire  farther.     The  investigation  of 
the  opinions  of  heathen  nations  may  be  interesting  as  showing  the 
nature  of  their  religious  systems ;  but  it  could  afford  no  safe  guide 
to  truth.     All  their  opinions  were  grounded  on  mere  speculation. 
The  subject,  in  fact,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  reason ;  and, 
since  the  Word  of  God  has  shed  no  farther  light  upon  it,  we  must 
be  content  with  simply  receiving  as  mysterious  truths  what  is  there 
recorded,  and  wait  until  that  time  when,  from  the  saints'  dwelling- 
place  on  high,  we  will  be  able  to  look  abroad  over  nature,  and 
admire  the  infinite  wisdom  displayed  in  all  those  things  that  seem 
so  strange  while  we  dwell  on  earth.  J.  L.  P. 

*  Preliminary  Dissertation,  vi.  sec  9. 
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ON  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  THE 

APOSTLES. 

A  LATE  writer  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Silas  is  the  author 
of  the  Acts.*  His  theory  has  met  with  no  acquiescence  from 
biblical  critics,  and  its  author  thinks  naturally  enough  that  *  this 
hypothesis,  intended  to  meet  a  real  difficulty,  would  seem  to  merit 
a  more  considerate  treatment/  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  it  all 
due  consideration. 

To  begin  with  '  the  real  difficulty,'  the  only  difficulty  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  is  this : — We  are  told  in  chap.  xvi.  ver.  10, 
that  it  was  inferred  from  Paul's  vision  that  he  and  his  companions 
were  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Macedonia,  and  as  the  author 
speaks  in  the  first  person  plural,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  one  of 
Paul's  fellow-labourers.     *  But,'  says  this  writer, 

*  If  Luke  is  the  writer,  and  he  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Silas,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  we  are  not  informed  when  he  was  divinely  called 
to  the  apostolic  mission,  or  how  the  vision  which  appeared  to  Paul 
authorised  him  to  assume  that  he  was  so  commissioned  ?  How  are  we 
to  account  for  his  suddenly,  in  this  part  of  the  narrative,  speaking  of 
himself  as  the  Apostle's  colleague  in  the  mission  ?  It  is  strange  that 
neither  Dr.  Davidson  nor  any  writer  who  has  noticed  the  theory  or 
hypothesis,  which  alone  affords  an  explanation  of  the  language,  has 
attempted  to  account  for  its  impropriety  on  the  supposition  that  a 
nameless  narrator  (for  Luke  is  never  named  in  the  history)  should 
therein  have  arrogated  to  himself  an  equality  with  the  Apostle,  such 
as  is  implied  by  the  words  "  The  Lord  had  called  w^."  '   ^ 

Such  is  the  so-called  '  real  difficulty '  which  this  author  has 
discovered,  we  suppose  for  the  first  time ;  and  now  that  it  is 
pointed  out,  we  confess  we  cannot  discover  wherein  it  lies.  The 
word  *  us '  implies  no  equality ;  but,  if  it  did,  the  arrogance  would 
be  as  great  in  the  case  of  Qilas  as  of  Luke,  for  Silas  was  not  an 
apostle,  and  therefore  inferior  in  rank  to  Paul.  The  word  here 
obviously  applies  to  every  member  of  the  mission,  to  every  one  of 
the  Apostle  s  fellow-labourers ;  and  as  he  himself  has  called  Luke 
his  fellow-labourer,  if  Luke  was  the  author,  there  was  the  most 
perfect  propriety  in  his  using  the  expression. 

As  to  the  question  *  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  are  not 
informed  when  he  (Luke)  was  divinely  called  to  the  apostolic 
mission  ?  '  the  answer  is  simply  this,  he  has  not  told  us.  It  was 
no  part  of  the  author's  purpose  to  narrate  the  events  of  his  own 
life,  and  certainly,  when  we  look  at  the  perfect  abnegation  of  self 
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which  characterises  the  writings  of  the  author  of  the  Acts  where 
we  are  sure  he  was  present,  such  as  in  that  most  eventful  portion 
of  St.  Paul's 'history,  the  voyage  from  Caesarea  to  Italy,  we  shall 
not  be  sulprised  at  the  omission. 

Although,  however,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  supposition  that 
Luke  was  the  author,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  was. 
We  may  still  inquire  whether  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  prove  that  Silas  was  the  author  have  any  weight. 

The  author  of  the  new  hypothesis  begins  his  argument  by 
stating  that  the  book  of  Acts 

*  Naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts :  the  first  embracing  the 
period  from  Pentecost  of  a.b.  30  to  the  first  persecution,  a.d.  37  ;  the 
second  from  the  conversion  of  Saul  to  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  a.d. 
50;  the  third  from  the  union  of  Paul  and  Silas,  a.d.  51,  to  their 
arrival  at  Home,  a.d.  61 .' 

We  demur  altogether  to  the  last  division;  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  proof,  or  even  of  probability,  that  Silas  accompanied 
Paul  to  Rome.  We  hear  of  all  his  movements,  from  the  time 
when  Paul  chose  him  instead  of  Mark,  with  whom  he  was  displeased, 
to  accompany  him  on  the  mission  in  which  the  Gospel  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Europe.  He  accompanied  Paul  to  Berea,  where  he 
remained,  when  the  Apostle  proceeded  to  Athens,  and  afterwards 
rejoined  him  at  Corinth  (xviii.  5). 

Paul  remained  at  Corinth  (ver.  11)  till  the,  insurrection  under 
Gallio,  sul^equent  to  which,  we  are  told,  *  he  tarried  yet  a  good 
while,'  and  then  took  his  leave  of  *  the  brethren,'  and  sailed 
thence  into  Syria  with  Priscilla  and  Aquila  (ver.  18). 

Now  we  hear  no  more  of  Silas  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth. 
We  may,  indeed,  suppose  that  he  continued  with  Paul  till  he 
parted  with  the  brethren  there,  but  an  author  who  relates  so  much 
about  himself  as  Silas  did,  supposing  him  to  be  the  author,  could 
scarcely  have  omitted  to  have  told  us  that  he  was  with  St.  Paul ; 
and  an  author  who  is  so  circumstantial  when  we  know  that  he  was 
actually  present  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  companion  of 
Paul  in  any  of  his  voyages  and  travels,  from  the  period  when  he 
left  Philippi  till  he  returned  to  the  same  place  at  the  end  of 
several  years. 

The  author  of  the  Acts  has  two  most  distinct  styles,  which  may 
be  termed  the  historical  and  the  autoptical,  or  that  of  the  eye- 
witness. We  can  distinguish  the  latter  from  the  former,  partly 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  first  person  plural,  but  chiefly  by  the 
circumstantiality  of  the  narration;  hence  we  can  tell  in  almost 
every  instance  whether  he  was  actually  present  or  not.  Now  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  St.  Paul's  history  in  which  we  know  that  he 
was  in  connection  with  Silas  is  purely  historical,  with  the  exception 

of 
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of  the  portion  of  their  travels  between  Troas  and  Philippi  (Acts 
xvi.  8-40).^ 

The  plain  and  obvious  inference  is,  that  where  the  author 
writes  autoptical  ly  he  was  actually  present,  that  where  he  writes 
historically  he  was  not. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  more  purely  historical  narra- 
tive than  that  portion  of  the  Acts  in  which  Silas  is  first  noticed  as 
having  joined  Paul,  or  a  more  purely  autoptical  one  than  that 
which  occurs  when  the  Apostle's  party  *  came  down  to  Troas.' 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  explanation  of  this  change 
of  style;  they  found  a  fellow-labourer  there,  and  that  fellow-* 
labourer  was  the  author  of  the  Acts,  therefore  Silas  was  not. 

With  regard  to  *  the  first  and  second  portions  of  the  Acts,'  the 
author  remarks,  that 

*  The  historian  never  employs  the  first  person,  nor  speaks  as  an  eye- 
witness of  the  transactions.  Yet  in  the  earlier  chapters,  in  which  a 
peculiar  prominence  is  given  to  the  Apostle  Peter,  the  precise  infor- 
mation is  such  as  must  have  been  obtained  by  some  one  resident  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  close  connection  with  the  Apostles.' 

This  is  quite  true,  but  proves  nothing  either  way;  for  whether 
Silas  or  Luke  was  the  author,  we  know  from  the  narrative  that  he 
arrived  at  Jerusalem  with  Paul  at  Pentecost  a.d.  58,  and  we  find 
that  he  left  Syria  with  the  Apostles  more  than  two  years  after- 
wards. We  find,  also,  that  he  had  personal  intercourse  with  the 
Apostles  (Acts  xxi.  18).  He  was,  therefore,  in  the  most  favoiu*- 
able  position  for  collecting  information.  But  we  are  told  that 
Peter  mentions  Silvanus  as  with  him  at  Antioch  about  a.d.  48, 
and  we  find  him  associated  with  Paul  at  a  subsequent  period; 
there  is  nothing  in  this  to  prove  that,  because  he  was  with  Peter 
in  A.D.  48,  he  was  with  him  at  the  much  earlier  period  re- 
corded in  the  first  portion  of  the  Acts ;  and  I  may  add,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  these  early  chapters  to  prove  that  he  was  per- 
sonally present.  The  speeches  of  Peter  are,  indeed,  very  fiiUy 
given;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  author  heard 
them.  It  is  in  the  narrative,  and  not  in  the  speeches,  that  we  can 
distinguish  between  the  historical  and  the  autoptical  styles.  The 
rule  of  ancient  historiaus  was,  as  much  as  possible,  to  give  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  speakers ;  hence  the  reports  of  the  speeches 
were  generally  inserted  without  alteration  or  abridgment.  There 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  autoptical  in  the  style  of  the  author  of  the 
Acts  till  we  come  to  Antioch.  At  this  point  the  narrative 
becomes  so  circumstantial,  that,  although  the  author  never  uses 
the  first  person  plural,  or  anything  relating  to  himself,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  was  here  he  first  became  associated  with  St. 
Paul.    The  journey  from  Antioch  through  Cyi>rus  and  Asia 

Minor, 
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Minor,  along  with  Barnabas,  is  written  very  much  in  the  style  of 
an  eyiB-witness ;  not,  indeed,*  so  much  so  as  in  the  later  portion  of 
the  Acts,  where  the  author  speaks  in  the  first  person.  The  author 
here  must  either  have  been  actually  present  or,  with  an  autoptical 
memoir  before  him,  have  entered  more  into  detail  than  is  usual  in 
those  parts  of  his  narrative  where  we  have  reason  to  suppose  he 
was  not  present,  but  wrote  from  the  materials  furnished  by 
others. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  phenomena  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  author,  are  adverse  to  the  supposition  that  Luke  was  the 
author : — 

*  Every  thing  forbids  our  supposing  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Apostolic 
historian  was  the  work  of  a  mere  compiler  from  written  documents,  a 
personal  stranger  to  the  memorable  events  which  attended  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  church,  and  occupying  the  subordinate  station  of 
an  amanuensis  or  simple  attendant  on  8t.  Paul,  who  had  joined  him  in 
the  course  of  the  apostolic  travek.  Tradition  has  associated  the 
Evangelist  with  Paul,  and  has  even  fabulously  represented  him  to 
have  written  his  Gospel  under  that  Apostle's  direction ;  whereas  he 
tells  us  himself,  in  the  dedication  to  Theophilus,  why  he  undertook  it/ 
—p.  332. 

We  know  of  no  passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  Luke, 
the  beloved  friend  and  fellow-labourer  of  Paul,  is  represented  as 
^  a  mere  compiler,  amanuensis,  or  a  simple  attendant  upon  St. 
Paul,  who  had  joined  him  in  the  course  of  his  apostolic  travels.' 
He  did,  indeed,  join  him  in  the  course  of  this  mission,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  for  the  first  time ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  context  leads  us  to  suppose  that  when  '  they  came 
down  to  Troas '  they  expected  to  find  him  there ;  certainly  there  is 
nothing  from  which*  we  can  infer  that  he  was  not  already  the 
*  fellow-labourer '  of  the  Apostle.  After  some  remarks  on  the 
notices  of  Luke  in  the  Epistles,  the  author  continues : — 

*  On  leaving  Greece  for  Syria  there  accompanied  him  into  Asia 
Sopater  of  Berea,  and  of  the  Thessalonians  Aristarchus  and  Secundus ; 
Gains  of  Derbe,  and  Timotheus,  and  of  AsiaTychicus  and  Trophimus. 
These  going  before,  says  the  historian,  tarried  for  tts  at  Troas.  Now 
in  this  enumeration,  is  it  likely  that  Silas  should  have  been  omitted 
had  he  not  been  the  writer  ? ' — p.  333. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that,  if  the  name  of  either  Silas  or  Luke 
had  been  included  in  the  enumeration,  it  would  have  followed 
that  one  could  not  have  written  the  Acts ;  for  those  enume- 
rated formed  a  party  who  went  before  Paul  and  the  author,  and 
tarried  for  them  at  Troas.  Any  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
omission  of  the  name  is  more  applicable  to  Luke  than  to  Silas, 

for 
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for  the  name  of  the  latter  appears  to  be  always  mentioned  when  he 
was  present,  Luke's  never. 

The  total  omission  of  the  name  of  a  colleague  of  such  import- 
ance as  St.  Luke  evidently  was,  as  we  gather  from  the  notices  of  him 
in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  is  in  fact  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
the  supposition  that  he  was  the  author.  It  was  no  doubt  not  un- 
common for  ancient  historians  to  mention  their  own  names  in  cases 
where  they  were  actors  in  the  events  they  recorded,  but  there  was 
this  peculiarity  in  the  works  of  the  author  of  the  Third  Gospel  and 
the  Acts,  that  they  were  addressed  to  an  individual,  and  it  is  not 
customary  in  such  cases  for  the  author  to  mention  his  name. 

The  author  thus  answers  an  objection  to  his  hypothesis  which 
we  have  already  noticed,  and  which  is  also  noticed  in  '  Sadie's 
Cyclopaedia,'  namely,  that  no  particulars  are  given  of  the  first 
journey  of  Paul  and  Silas  till  having  gone  through  Syria  and 
Cilicia  he  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  &c.  The  writer  in  the 
^  Cyclopaedia '  thinks  the  omission  strange ;  we  think  it  not  only 
strange,  but  utterly  unaccountable  on  any  supposition  but  one, 
which  is,  that  the  author  was  not  with  Paul  till  the  mission  came 
down  to  Troas. 

The  objection  which  would  alone  have  been  fatal  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, had  there  been  no  other,  is  thus  answered : — 

*  Bdt  if  Silas  was  not  the  author,  in  what  respect  would  the  omission 
be  less  strange  ?  Could  not  Luke  have  learned  the  particulars  of  this 
journey  from  Paul  or  Timothy,  as  well  as  those  of  the  previous  missions 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  ?  To  call  it  an  omission  is  presumptuously  to 
find  fsiult  with  the  sacred  narrative  as  not  containing  all.  that  it  ought 
to  have  comprised.  In  the  case  referred  to,  however,  the  alleged  omis- 
sion is  easily  explained,  since,  as  the  ground  bad  been  already  travelled 
over  before,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  with  the  exception  of 
Paul's  adopting  Timothy  at  Lystra,- no  special  circumstance  requiring 
to  be  recorded  had  occurred.' — ^p.  337. 

In  answer  to  this  we  would  observe,  that  it  is  no  presumption  to 
endeavour  to  draw  inferences  from  observed  phenomena.  Now 
one  very  strongly  marked  feature  in  the  style  of  the  author  of 
the  Acts  is,  that  wherever  we  know  with  certainty,  from  the  use  of 
the  first  person  plural,  that  he  was  an  eye-witness,  he  becomes 
exceedingly  circumstantial,  his  style  at  once  changes  from  the  his- 
torical to  the  autoptical.  It  may  be  very  true  that  in  the  long 
journey  which' Paul  and  Silas  made  through  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
no  special  circumstance,  with  the  exception  of  that  stated,  required 
to  be  recorded  ;  but  how  can  we  account  for  the  total  absence  of 
circumstantiality,  in  the  first  part  of  the  journey,  of  a  writer  so 
observant  and  so  circumstantial  as  is  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  if  he 
was  of  the  party ;  and  how  does  it  happen  that  a  writer  who  only 

records 
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records  ^such  special  circumstances  as  require  to  be  recorded,' 
and  who  never  speaks  in  the  first  person  plural  in  one  portion  of 
Ihe  narrative  of  the  journey  which  Paul  made  with  Silas,  should 
in  another  portion,  namely,  that  which  relates  to  the  progress  from 
Ttosb  to  Fhilippi,  and  the  events  that  happened  there,  relate  so 
many  circumstances  which,  historically  speaking,  did  not  reqmre 
to  be  recorded,  and  how  came  this  change  of  style  to  be  precisely 
coincident  with  the  change  of  persons  ? 

The  vision  of  St.  Paul  might  have  warranted  the  notice  of 
what  took  place  at  Troas,  as  did  the  miracles  at  Philippi  the  men- 
tion of  what  took  place  there.  But  why  are  we  told  that  the 
course  from '  Philippi  to  Samothrace  was  a  straight  one  ?  or  why 
is  Samothrace  mentioned  at  all  ?  For  nothing  is  mentioned  as 
having  taken  place  there  or  at  Neapolis,  neither  is  it  of  historical 
importance  to  be  told  that,  after  remaining  in  Philippi  certain 
days,  *  they  went  out  of  the  gate  *  on  the  Sabbath  by  a  river  side, 
where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,  and  sat  down  and  spake  unto 
the  women  which  resorted  thither ;  and  a  certain  woman  named 
Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple,  of  the  city  of  Thyatira,'  &c.  Amongst 
the  undesigned  coincidences  which  stamp  such  an  air  of  truth  on 
the  sacred  writings,  there  is  nothing  more  striking  than  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  change  of  style  with  the  change  of  person,  which 
occurs  at  this  particular  part  of  the  journey,  so  easily  explained  if 
we  suppose  the  author  joined  at  Troas,  so  utterly  inexplicable  on 
any  other  supposition. 

The  author  remarks,  that  *  the  account  of  the  first  journey  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  is  quite  as  full  as  the  narrative  of  the  journey 
of  Paul  and  Silas  into  Macedonia  after  their  leaving  Troas,  where 
Luke  is  supposed  to  have  first  joined  them '  (p.  337).  The  author 
certainly  joined  them  there  for  the  first  time  on  this  particular 
journey,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  first 
of  his  connection  with  St.  Paul.  We  apprehend  that  it  dates  from 
a  much  earlier  period,  in  short,  from  the  time  when  he  (St.  Paul) 
first  visited  Antioch,  and  that  the  true  cause  of  the  circumstan- 
tiality of  the  account  of  the  journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  was 
that  the  author  accompanied  them,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  it. 
We  know  that  the  Antiochean  Christians  did  on  certam  occasions 
accompany  the  Apostle  so  far  upon  his  missions.  Thus  when  Paul 
and  Barnabas  proceeded  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  we  are  told 
that,  *  being  brought  on  their  way  by  the  Church  they  passed 
through  Phenice  and  Samaria.'  We  do  not,  however,  admit 
that  the  narrative  of  the  journey  in  question  '  is  quite  as  full  as 
that  from  Troas  to  Philippi.' 

*■  ^w  rrjs  if^Atis,  the  reading  of  the  first  four  uncial  MSS. 
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As  to  the  supposition  that  Silas  is  the  brother,  whose  praise  is 
in  the  Gospel  throughout  all  the  churches,  the  author  has  not 
favoured  us  with  proofs,  but  rests  the  supposition  that  he  was,  upon 
vague  conjecture  ;^  but  if  he  were,  it  would  be  no  proof  that  he 
accompanied  Paul  to  Home. 

Speaking  from  internal  evidence  alone  there  are  three  condi- 
tions required  to  identify  Luke  or  Silas  as  the  author  of  the  Acts, 
and  of  Course  of  the  Gospel,  for  no  critic  can  entertain  a  doubt 
that  they  are  the  work  of  the  same  author. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  he  was  a  fellow-labourer  of  Paul,  the 
second,  that  he  was  with  him  at  Rome,  and  the  last,  that  he  was  a 
physician,  for  the  precision  and  technicality  of  [his  descriptions  of 
diseases  afford  the  strongest  presumption  that  they  proceed  from 
the  pen  of  a  professional  man.  Now  all  these  conditions  are  ful- 
filled in  the  person  of  Luke,  only  one  of  them  in  that  of  Silas. 

We  have  already  shown  reasons  why  Silas  could  not  be  the 
author  of  the  account  of  his  own  journey  with  Paul.  What  are 
the  reasons  adduced  by  this  author  which  are  adverse  to  the  sup- 
position that  Luke  was  the  author?  We  can  discover  none, 
except  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  author,  St.  Luke  could  not  have 
used  the  term  ils  in  the  following  passage : — '  We  immediately 
endeavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia,  assuredly  gathering  that  the 
Lord  had  called  us  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them.'  We  can  only 
oppose  our  own  opinion,  which,  we  believe,  is  that  of  every  critic 
except  the  present,  that  the  *  beloved '  friend  and  *  fellow-labourer ' 
of  Paul  was  perfectly  entitled  to  use  such  language. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves  to  the  internal  evidence, 
let  us  now  look  to  the  external  evidence ;  that  of  Irenaeus  is  thus 
easily  disposed  of: — 

^Irenaeus  (a.d.  178)  is  the  earliest  of  the  Fathers  who  gives  a  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  writers  of  the  four  Gospels ;  and  his  account  is  so  full 
of  inaccuracies  as  greatly  to  diminish  our  confidence  in  his  means  of 
information  ;  since,  as  cited,  by  Eusebius,  he  tells  us  Matthew  wrote 
a  Gospel  for  the  Jews  in  their  own  language  while  Peter  and  Paul  were 
preaching  the  Gospel  at  Bome  and  founding  a  church  there;  that 
Mark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  delivered  to  us  in  writing 
the  things  that  had  been  preached  by  Peter  ;  and  Luke,  the  companion 
of  Paul,  put  down  in  a  book  the  Gospel  preached  by  him  (Paul).' — 
p.  345. 

It  is  rather  too  much  to  throw  overboard  the  testimony  of  Ire- 
naeus  because  he  was  a  bad  critic — the  main  fact  mentioned  by 
hind  that  Luke  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  passes  under 
his  name  is  not  shaken  because  he  gives  an  erroneous  account  of 

^  Mr.  Birks,  in  his  <  Supplement  to  the  Horse  Paulinse/  supposes  that  Erastus  is 
here  meant. — p.  64. 

the 
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the  manner  of  its  composition — ^the  cause  of  the  error  on  the  part 
of  Irenaeus  is  obvious :  Paul  speaks  of  his  Gospel ;  and  as  Luke 
-was  closely  connected  with  Paul,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the 
ancients,  who  were  but  indifferent  critics,  should  have  imagined 
that  such  was  the  origin  of  the  Gospel.  It  shows  at  all  events 
that  they  were  satisfied  that  this  Gospel  was  written  by  Luke.  In 
another  passage  Irenaeus  gives  a  more  correct  account  of  the  origin 
of  Luke's  Gospel.     He  says — 

*  Sic  Apostoli  simpliciter  et  nemini  invidentes,  quae  didieerant  ipsi 
a  Domino  haec  omnibus  tradebant.  Sic  igitur  et  Lucas  nemine  invi- 
dens  ea  quae  ab  eis  didicerat  tradidit  nobis  sicut  ipse  testifieatur  dicens : 
Quemadmodum  tradiderunt  nobis  qui  ab  initio  contemplatores  et  minis- 
tri  fuerunt  verbi.' — Adv,  HcBres.^  1.  iii.  c.  14/ 

With  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Acts  this  Father  is  equally 
explicit ;  he  mentions  him  as  Paul's  '  fellow-labourer,'  as  *  the 
beloved  physician,'  and  as  the  faithful  friend  who  alone  remained 
with  him  when  Demas  and  others  had  forsaken  him. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  no  question  of  Biblical  criticism  aittended 
with  fewer  diflficulties  than  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  third 
Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

F.  S. 


TISCHENDORF'S    SEPTUAGINT. 

*H  ITotXata  Aiaflooxo)  koltx  rovs  'E/SSo/xyjxovTfic.  Vetus  Testamentum 
GrcBc^juxta  LXX.  Interpretes.  Textum  Vaticanum  Romanum 
emendatius  edidit,  argumenta  et  locos  Novi  Testamenti  paral- 
lelos  notavit,  omnemlectionis  varietatemcodicum  vetustissimorum 
Alexandrini,  Ephraemi  Syri,  Friderico-Augustani  subjunxit, 
Commentationem  isagogicam  praetextuit  Constantinus  Tis- 
CHENDORF,  Thcol.  ct  Phil.  Doctor,  Theol.  Professor.  Lipsiae, 
1850.     (2  vols.  pp.  Ix,  682,  and  588.) 

The  Septuagint  version  must  always  be  deemed  of  high  value 
and  interest  by  the.  Biblical  student.  It  forms  a  needful  part  of 
every  Biblical  library  ;  hence  the  number  of  editions  in  which  it 
is  multiplied  continually.  And  yet  we  believe  that  there  are  but 
a  limited  number  of  persons  who  really  study  it ;  it  appears  to 
us  used  far  more  as  a  book  of  occasional  reference  than  as  one 
to  be  known  and  examined  familiarly  throughout.  Hence,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  have  arisen  not  a  few  misconceptions  ;  theories  have 
been  advanced  which  could  scarcely  have  received  a  moment's 
attention,  had  it  not  been  that  those  before  whom  such  theories 

were 
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were  placed  were  themselves  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
subject 

We  believe  that  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  Septuagint  it 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  s^ufftW;  this  would  be  a  safeguard  against 
undue  exaltation  of  its  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much 
depreciation  of  its  worth  on  the  other. 

This  version  is  an  interesting  monument  of  the  providential  care 
by  which  God  so  ordered  that  before  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord 
there  should  be  a  version  of  His  revealed  truth  in  the  language 
most  current  amongst  the  Gentiles ;  this  version  was  often  used 
by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  it  obtained  a 
fixed  place  of  authority  in  the  eastern  Church,  so  much  so,  that 
.  most  of  the  ancient  versions  were  taken  from  this  translation,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  authoritative  Hebrew  original.  Amon^t  the 
Greeks  it  has  always  retained  this*  exalted  stand,  so  that  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  honour  given  by  the  Latins  to  their 
Vulgate,  the  estimation  in  which  the  Greeks  hold  the  lxx.  is  far 
greater. 

The  study  of  Greek  in  the  west  of  Europe  almost  immediately 
followed  the  invention  of  printing  ;  but  there  was  a  considerable 
interval  between  the  revived  study  of  Greek  and  any  extensive 
efibrt  to  print  books  in  that  tongue ;  the  efforts  of  the  typefounders 
to  express  the  Greek  characters  were  but  slow  and  awkward. 
The  first  printed  edition  of  the  lxx.  was  that  contained  in  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott  (1514-1517).  The  editors  have  often 
been  accused  of  altering  the  text  so  as  to  conform  it  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  Hebrew  text ;  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Complutensian  text  accords  with  the  Hebrew  far  more 
than  any  other :  the  accuracy  with  which  the  editors  followed 
their  mss.  might  now  be  tested,  as  all  the  mss.  of  the  i^xx. 
which  they  used  (with  the  exception  of  that  which  contained  the 
Pentateuch)  are  now  known  to  be  preserved  at  Madrid.  This 
text  has  not  often  been  reprinted,  and  it  never  obtained  any 
general  use. 

The  Aldine  text  appeared  at  Venice  in  1518 ;  the  editors  of 
this  appear  to  have  followed  such  mss.  as  were  in  common  circu-* 
lation  amongst  the  Greeks  at  that  time.  This  text  was  often 
reprinted,  and  for  about  seventy  years  it  was  in  almost  exclu- 
sive use. 

It  had,  however,  been  long  known  that  a  ms.  was  preserved 
in  the  Papal  library  of  the  Vatican  containing  the  Greek  Scrip- 
tures in  characters  of  extreme  antiquity :  and  in  the  belief  that  this 
MS.  presented  the  genuine  lxx.  version,  successful  efforts  were 
made  to  edit  the  text  on  its  authority.  The  Roman  edition,  based 
on  the  Vatican  ms.,  appeared  in  1587.    Since  that  time  it  may 

be 
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\}e  said  that  the  earlier  texts  were  neglected,  and  this  became  the 
*  Texttis  Jieceptus  *  of  tlie  Lxx. 

In  this  respect  the  lxx«  has  fared  better  than  most  works  of 
antiquity  ;  for  while  they  by  slow  degrees  have  been  restored  on 
the  autnority  of  ancient  mss.  to  a  condition  such  as  they  were  in 
at  an  early  period,  the  Septua^int,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  the 
editors  correctly  followed  their  copy,  now  came  forth  as  it  has 
been  used  and  read  in  the  time  of  Athanasius  and  Basil. 

Some  of  the  early  reprints  correct  minute  errors  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Vatican  text,  but  with  these  few  trifling  exceptions 
this  has  been  the  basis  of  the  lxx.  in  common  use. 

The  Alexandrian  ms.  was  indeed  used  by  Grabe  as  the  autho* 
rity  of  his  edition  ( 1 707-1 720),  but  this  text  never  at  all  supplanted 
the  Vatican.  Indeed  Grabe  deserted  his  MS.  very  frequently  to 
introduce  his  own  emendations,  or  readings  which  he  considered 
preferable ;  the  notes  in  which  these  changes  were  to  have  been 
explained  and  justified  never  appeared  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  learned  editor.  Grabe  also  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible 
to  restore  the  additions  which  Origen  had  made  from  the  other 
Greek  versions. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Alexaaidrian  text  its  variations 
from  the  Vatican  have  become  almost  a  necessary  supplement  to 
every  good  edition  of  the  latter ;  and  this  addition  is  the  extent, 
generally  speaking,  to  which  textual  criticism  has  been  applied  to 
the  LXX.  Of  the  collations  instituted  by  Holmes  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  presently. 

In  the  edition  before  us,  Tischendorf  has  evidently  sought  to 
give  such  a  text  as  shall  be  suitable  for  general  use :  he  gives  the 
Vatican  text,  corrected  as  to  many  points  in  which  the  Roman 
editors  pointed  out  errata,  or  in  which  there  was  something  un- 
doubtedly demanding  amendment.  In  the  Prolegomena  all  these 
corrections  are  minutely  specified. 

At  the  foot  of  each  page  are  given  all  the  important  variations 
of  the  Alexandrian  hs.  Besides  the  readings  of  this  ms.,  he 
has  also  given  those  of  two  others,  the  Codex  Friderico-Augus- 
tanus,  and  the  Codex  Ephraemi.  The  former  of  these  MSS.  was 
discovered  by  Tischendorf  himself  (who  also  published  it  in  a 
lithographed  feu^imile),  and  in  this  edition  he  has  made  its  read- 
ings  generally  available.  The  part  of  the  Old  Testament  con- 
tained in  this  MS.  is,  however,  unhappily  but  small — a  portion 
of  1  Chron.,  a  fragment  of  Ezra,  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and 
Esther,  and  about  forty  chapters  of  Jeremiah,  with  a  fragment 
of  the  Lamentations,  and  another  of  the  Apocryphal  book  of 
Tobit. 

The   text  of  the   Old  Testament  fragments  of  the  Codex 

Ephraemi 
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Epliraemi  had  been  pablidied  by  Tisdiendorf  subeeqaendy  to 
those  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  same  MS.  In  the  Old 
Testament  they  contain  &r  less  than  in  the  New  ;  parts  of  Job, 
ProYerfaSy  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  of  the  apocryphal  books  of 
Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus. 

Thus  the  additions  made  in  this  edition  to  the  critical  apparatos 
for  the  Lxx.  are  not  great  in  quantity,  althongh^highly  valuable 
as  &r  as  they  go.  As  they  are  we  thankfully  accept  ihem.  Nor 
do  we  overlook  the  care  which  Tischendorf  has  taken  in  revising  the 
accentuation,  punctuation,  &c.,  of  his  edition;  in  some  minutis 
we  nught  differ  from  him,  but  the  evident  care  bestowed  gives  a 
value  to  his  work. 

The  examination  of  this  edition  leads  us  to  inquire  how  could 
the  LXX.  be  most  usefully  edited  in  the  present  state  of  our 
critical  knowledge  ?  In  the  first  place  tome  use  ought  to  be  made 
of  the  immense  and  fatiguing  store  of  various  readings  found  in 
the  tomes  of  Holmes  and  his  successor  Parsons.  The  object  pro- 
posed by  Holmes  was  indeed  a  worthy  one — the  collation  of  all 
Lnown  MS.  of  the  lxx.  was  a  work  worthy  of  the  effort  of  a 
critic.  But  the  difficulties  eridently  bore  hearily  on  the  attention 
of  the  editor,  and  hence  the  readings  are  but  little  arranged — 
difficult  to  use,  and  leading  to  no  definite  result  Besides  all  this, 
the  comparative  neglect  of  some  of  the  more  important  documents 
is  surpnsing ;  thus  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  readings  of  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  are  commonly  given,  not  at  the  head  of  the 
MS.  authorities,  but  obscurely  amongst  the  printed  editions ;  and 
this  is  not  the  worst,  for  the  Alexandrian  readings  are  often  not 
to  be  found  at  all,  or  else  they  are  so  inaccurately  stated  as 
utterly  to  mislead.  These  defects  in  the  part  of  the  work  edited 
by  Holmes  himself  are  increased  in  many  ways  in  the  part  super* 
intended  by  Parsons  after  his  death. 

But  still,  amongst  the  various  readings  there  is  one  class  worthy 
of  especial  notice — those  of  the  uncial  mss.,  and  we  believe  that 
good  service  would  be  rendered  to  the  criticism  of  the  lxx.  if 
these,  at  least,  were  rescued  from  the  obscurity  to  which  they  are 
now  consigned.  There  are  difficulties  to  be  encountered — ^some 
of  these  uncial  mss.  are  not  so  distinguished  by  Holmes  and 
Parsons,  and  thus  the  whole  mass  of  citations  and  figures  must  be 
read  through  to  select  them, — a  labouf  from  which  many  a  prac- 
tised eye  might  shrink.  The  Alexandrian  readings  should  be 
most  carefully  added,  and  there  should  also  be  subjoined  the 
readings  of  the  Greek  ms.  of  the  Psalms  (in  Roman  lettei-s), 
published  by  Bianchini  (Vindiciae).  These  authorities,  with  the 
readings  of  the  mss.  given  by  Tischendorf,  would  form  critical 
apparatus  of  a  most  valuable  kind.    The  student  would  thus  have 

before 
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before  him  in  a  condensed  fprm  the  most  important  data  for  the 
revision  of  the  text  of  the  lxx. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Vatican  editors  not  having 
followed  their  mss.  in  all  respects  with  exactitude.  This  is 
proved  by  the  various  readings  in  Holmes's  edition,  for  which, 
in  many  books,  the  Vatican  ms.  was  collated ;  thus  such  a  selec- 
tion of  various  readings  as  that  of  which  we  have  spoken  would 
have  the  additional  value  of  enabling  often  to  correct  the  text  of 
the  Roman  edition  by  means  of  the  ms  on  which  it  is  based. 

It  has  been  the  common  practice  of  editors  to  omit  the  genuine 
LXX.  of  Daniel  (even  since  its  discovery),  so  that  Theodo- 
tion's  takes  its  place  in  all  the  editions  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, with  the  single  exception  of  Holmes's.  Surely  this 
ought  not  to  be  continued ;  the  real  lxx.  of  Daniel  should  be 
reprinted,  incorrect  as  it  is,  as  toell  as  the  more  accurate  transla- 
tion of  Theodotion,  which  the  Church  substituted  for  it  at  so  early 
a  period. 

In  the  Apocryphal  books,  also,  the  fourth  of  Maccabees  does  not 
appear  in  reprints  of  the  Vatican  text ;  this  can  only  arise  from 
an  adherence  to  the  Roman  edition,  in  which  but  three  are 
'nserted :  it  is  in  vain  to  plead  here  the  Vatican  manuscript^  as 
.hat  is  defective  in  all  the  books  of  Maccabees.  The  fourth 
deserves  a  place  in  the  Apocryphal  literature  as  much  as  the  third. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  are  indulging  rather  in  vntshes  as  to 
an  edition  of  the  lxx.  than  in  reasonable  expectations ;  we  may, 
however,  say  that  we  do  look  forward  to  the  publication  of  such 
an  edition  at  no  distant  period ;  we  may  then,  for  the  first  time', 
see  the  stores  in  the  volumes  of  Holmes  and  Parsons  turned  to 
some  practical  utility. 

Tischendorf,  in  his  Prolegomena,  refers  to  a  recent  work  by  a 
Greek  named  Oiconomos,  in  which  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
LXX.  is  upheld.  This  leads  us  back  to  a  subject  which  has 
been  much  discussed.  It  has  been  said,  that,  because  the  New 
Testament  often  uses  the  lxx.  version,  therefore  it  canonizes 
it  as  a  whole ;  that  this  is  to  us  a  Divine  sancticm  of  the  work  as 
such ;  and  on  these  grounds  it  has  been  ranked  as  highly  as  the 
Hebrew  original,  or  even  more  highly  by  some. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  well  urged  that  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  often  depart  widely  from  the  lxx.,  so  that 
might  seem  to  be  so  far  a  reprobation  of  the  version  ;  and  there- 
fore the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  must  not  be  pleaded 
one  whit  further  than  with  regard  to  the  texts  in  which  the  reading 
of  the  LXX.  is  either  used  or  rejected.  Besides  all  this,  the 
number  of  passages  in  which  the  lxx.  translators  show  that 
their  own  doctrinal  ideas  have  biassed  their  version,  are  so  consi- 
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derable  that  it  is  extrayagant  to  imagine  that  it  can  possess  any 
Divine  authority. 

Th^  transmission  of  this  version  to  ns  from  the  early  chnrch 
has  sometimes  been  advanced  as  a  proof  of  its  canonical  authority.' 
It  has  been  said.  Surely  we  ought  to  prefer  the  Greek  text,  which 
the  church  has  transmitted,  to  the  Hebrew  t«xt.  which  has  only 
come  through  the  unbelieving  Jews.  But  if  the  argument  be 
consistently  maintained,  what  could  we  say  to  the  conduct  of  the 
church  in  rejecting  the  lxx.  version  of  Daniel,  and  adopting  in 
its  stead  that  of  the  Ebionite  Theodotion  ?  This  does  not  savour 
much  of  the  early  church  having  strongly  held  the  IHvine  au- 
thority of  the  ULX.  And  further,  whence  did  the  early  church 
receive  this  version  ?  From  the  Jew9  ;  that  very  same  nation  has 
transmitted  to  us  both  the  Greek  translation  and  the  Hebrew 
original.  And  we  need  not  suppose  that  the  early  church  was 
wholly  and  entirely  devoid  of  the  Hebrew  text.  In  the  second 
century  (to  say  nothing  of  the  apostolic  age),  we  find  MeUto  of 
Sardis  diligently  inquiring  into  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  Hebrew ;  in  the  third  century,  we  find  Origen  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  original;  and  in  the  fourth  century  there  was 
Jerome,  whose  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  labours  m  executing 
Us  Latin  version,  deserve  to  be  highly  estimated.  The  old  Syriac 
version,  too,  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  direct  from  the  Hebrew, 
belongs  to  the  early  period  of  the  chiurch. 

Thus  it  cannot  be  truly  said  that  the  church  has  possessed  the 
Greek  text  in  opposition  to  the  Hebrew ;  it  received  hUh  from  the 
Jews  ('  to  whom  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God '),  although 
of  course  it  made  more  use  of  that  which  was  vernacular  to  a 

Seat  porticm  of  it,  than  of  that  which  was  in  a  tongue  so  Uttle 
own.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Hebrew  text,  always  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  supplies  far  more  evidence  of  the  Godhead  of 
the  Messiah,  and  other  material  points  of  Christian  verity,  thap 
does  the  lxx. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  at  a  very  early  period,  discre^ 
papcies  were  noticed  between  the  Hebrew  and  iixx.;  in  the 
Prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus  tins  is  plainly  pointed  out 

Some  advocates  for  the  authority  o(  the  i.xx.  have  alleged, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  this  version,  we  should  really  possess  no 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text;  that,  had  not  this  translation 
been  made,  .we  should  have  been  thoroughly  ignorant  of  Hebrew ! 
A  most  futile  assertion!  The  lxx.  may  be  one  source  of 
Hebrew  lexicography,  but  even  in  this  it  rajaxs/ar  lower  than  the 
version  of  Jerome. 

In  these  remarks  on  the  extravagant  claims  advanced  in  favour 
of  the  LXX.,  we  have  no  desire  to  depreciate  that  version :  it  is 

very 
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very  valuable  iii  its  place,  and  it  is  only  the  demands  of  its  incau- 
tious advocates  that  make  it  needful  to  discuss  the  point. 

The  Lxx.  is  a  translation  venerable  for  its  antiquities,  impor- 
tant as  the  vehicle  of  revealed  trath  for  many  ages,  and  amongst 
wide-spread  nations ;  and  of  particular  iftterest,  from  the  use  made 
of  it  in  the  New  Testament.  The  apostles  most  usually  quote  it, 
and  thus  is  shown  the  honour  which  God  can  put  on  an  honestly 
made  version,  in  spite  of  its  imperfections.  When  the  lxx. 
gires  the  sense  near  enough  for  the  matter  in  hand,  it  is  commonly 
quoted,  even  though^  in  some  minute  particulars,  the  rendering  of 
the  passages  in  question  may  not  be  very  accurate. 

There  are  many  topics  of  interest  connected  with  the  lxx.  on 
which  we  have  no  present  occasion  to  speak  ;  they  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  overlooked ;  one  of  the  more  important  of  these  is, 
How  6ir  do  we  possess  the  lxx.  as  it  existed  prior  to  the 
labours  of  Origen,  and  how  far  have  his  emendations  affected  the 
text  which  we  now  have  ?  M.  N.  O. 
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THE   BARDS  OF  THE   BIBLE. 

The  Bards  oftJve  Bible,     By  George  Gilfillan.     Edinburgh  : 
James  Hogg.     London  :  Groombridge  and  Sons. 

It  is  somewhat  surprisitig  that  so  few  of  those  whose  professional 
studies  necessarily  bring  them  into  close  contact  with  the  subject, 
should  devote  some  part  of  their  time  and  talents  to  the  exposition 
of  the  literary  characteristics  of  Scripture.  It  cannot  be  because 
that  branch  of  study  is  uninteresting,  for  all  who  have  given  it 
their  attention  will  bear  us  out  in  saying  that  the  mere  litterateur 
will  not  find  another  so  fascinating  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
belles  lettres.  Nor  can  it  be  accounted  for  on  Ihe  ground  that 
it  is  *  thin  sown  with  aught  of  profit,'  for  surely  no  divine-^ be- 
lieving, as  of  course  he  does,  in  the  superhuman  origin  of  the 
Bible — can  hold  that  anything  tending  to  throw  light  on  its  paged, 
to  elucidate  its  beauties  and  display  its  grandeurs,  can  be  pro* 
nounced  void  of  use  or  advantage.  And  yet  the  fact  is  incontro- 
yertible,  that  seldom  has  a  book  in  the  world  had  its  literary 
mei^its  so  unjustly  (it  would  almost  seem  studiously)  overlookea 
aB  the  Book  of  I)ooks.  Gigantic  intellects  have  plied  their  ener- 
gies in  attempting  to  fathom  its  doctrinal  teachings,  and  tomes 
innumerable  attest  how  unweariedly  they  have  toiled  ;  but,  look- 
ing at  it  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  what  an  insignificant  appear^ 
ance  do  its  illustrators  make  when  compared  with  the  numbers 
who,  on  account  of  similar  services  rendered  to  our  Homers,  and 

2  E  2  Shakspeares, 
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Shakspearee,  and  MUtons,  have  won  the  grateful  approbation  of 

mankfaT    Take  away  Lowth,  and  Horeley,  and  a  few  more 

honourable  British  and  continental  name^  and    the   J^^"^ 

handful,  thin  and  scanty  as  the  hairs  on  the  head  of  fhereites, 

will  prove  a  most  eloquent  testimony  against  this  painful  and  ok- 

heartenine  sUte  of  things.    One  reason  for  this  may,  perhaps,  te 

found  in  Sie  mortifying  aversion'which  many  good  people  exhibit 

towards  the  person  who  ventures  to  institute  comparisons  betwjMii 

the  Scripture  writers.     Devoutly  impressed  with  the  beliet  tiiat 

the  Bible  is  the  transcript  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  and  as  such 

worthy  of  profoundest  veneration,  they  feel  shocked  at  any  attempt, 

as  it  appears  to  them,  to  degrade  the '  holy  men  who  spake,  moved 

by  the  Holy  Ghost,'  to  a  level  with  uninspired  writers,  and  have 

an  idea  that  any  criticbm  on  Uieir  different  styles  is  little  other 

than  profane.     This  being  a  good  and  a  commendable  teeling 

in  the  main,  though  carried  to  undue  limits,  we  would  wi^  to 

respect  it     Far  be  it  from  us  to  make  such  sentiments  the  objert 

of  mirtii  and  ridicule.     But  as  far  be  it  from  us  to  pass  unblamwl 

what  we  deem  a  positively  injurious  jealousy  for  the  feme  of  the 

authors  of  the  Bible.     We  think  it  savours  too  much  of  a  timorous 

want  of  faith  in  its  Great  AuUior  to  act  as  if  his  was  the  only 

Book  on  whose  literary  excellencies  the  less  said  the  better ;  and 

sure  are  we  no  more  effective  plan  than  this  could  be  devised  for 

strengthening  the  sceptic  in  his  virulent  hatred  to  Revelation. 

For  if  Israel  disti-usts  the  ark  of  Jehovah,  can  we  expect  to  see 

the  Philistines  bowing  reverentiy  before  it  ?    To  such,  then,  we 

would  say— Strive  to  free  yourself  from  these  groundless  fears. 

You  believe  that  the  Bible,  with  its  doctrines  and  its  laws,  is  the 

gift  of  God  to  man  ;  believe  also  that  whatever  comes  firem  Him 

3ie  more  closely  it  is  scrutinised  will  prove  in  every  respect  the 

more   faultless,   the  more  wonderful,  the   more  worthy  of  the 

All-Perfect  One.     By  your  unmanly,  unchristian  alarm  for  the 

Bible  when  in  the  hands  of  its  warmest  friends,  you  are  giving 

occasion  to  the  enemies  of  that  blessed  Book  to  blaspheme. 

An  Emerson  in  our  day  (no  doubt  very  smartly)  has  likened 

the   heavenly  utterances   of  the  prophets   to   ^screams,'  and  a 

Robert  William  Mackay,  in  the  pompous  tone  of  Sir  Oracle,  has 

pronounced  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  lawgiver,  historians,  poets, 

Iffophets  and  all,  to  have  been  ♦  hopelessly  illiterate.'     Beware  lest 

«Jev  be  emboldened,  in  their  arrogant  self-suflBciency,  by  the  per- 

r^r^*  *      you    manifest  when  your  fellow-christians    take  the 

^«^Jtl  ™''**^  to  Stop  the  mouths  of  such  gainsayers,  and  to 

tih^^  ^«r       -l  '^  "o*  acknowledge,  tiiat  these  '  illiterate '  Jews- 

tihS  dSJ^^r       '  screamers '-are  seated  on  a  height  to  which 

Feeling 
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Feeling  deeply,  as  we  do,  the  deficiency  in  our  language  of 
standard  works  in  that  department  of  biblical  literature,  indicated 
above,  it  was  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  we  heard,  more  than 
twelve  months  ago,  that  the  Rev.  George  GilfiUan,  of  Dundee, 
was  busy  preparing  a  volume  of  criticisms  on  the  *  Bards  of  the 
Bible.'  From  what  we  knew  of  that  gentleman  through  the 
medium  of  his  *  Galleries  of  Literary  Portraits,'  we  felt  confident 
that  he  would-  not  fail  to  give  to  the  world  something  worthy 
alike  of  his  own  established  reputation  and  of  his  lofty  theme. 
A  theme  more  congenial  to  his  peculiar  powers  could  scarcely  be 
thought  of.  He  possesses  immense  vigour  of  imagination,  and  a 
keen  relish  for  poetic  beauty ;  with  a  command  of  language  rarely 
surpassed,  he  combines  a  liking  for  metaphor  and  simile  often  to 
an  extravagant  degree, — 

'  He  cannot  ope 
His  mouth  but  out  there  flies  a  trope ; ' 

and,  moreover,  his  accomplished  mind  is  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  love  of  evangelical  truth.  These  being  his  mental  character- 
istics, and  the  *  Bards  of  the  Bible '  his  subject-matter,  it  was  only 
reasonable  to  expect  that  Mr.  GilfiUan  would  accomplish  greater 
deeds  than  he  had  ever  previously  done.  And  the  result  has 
proved  that  such  expectations  were  well-founded.  The  volume 
before  us,  notwithstanding  its  many  and  grievous  defects,  has 
surpassed  all  his  former  achievements,  and,  without  a  doubt,  wU 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  if  scarcely  the  solidest,  contribu- 
tions to  biblical  literature  that  Britain  has  produced  for  many  a 
year.  What^  Mr.  Gilfillan's  intentions  in  composing  the  volume 
were  are  thus  explained  in  the  preface.  '  In  order  that  the  book 
may  be  tried  by  its  own  pret,ensions,  the  author  deems  it  necessary 
to  premise,  that,  while  containing  much  literary  criticism,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  biographical  and  religious  matter,  and 
while  meant  to  develop  indirectly  a  subsidiary  argument  for  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  the  Bible,  its  main  ambition  is  to  be  a  prose 
poem,  or  hymn,  in  honour  of  the  poetry  and  poets  of  the  inspired 
volume,  although,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  he  has  occasionally 
diverged  into  the  analysis  of  Scripture  characters,  and  more 
rarely  into  cognate  fields  of  literature  or  of  speculation.'  We 
will  endeavour  to  act  upon  Mr.  Gilfillan's  hint,  and  '  try  the  book 
by  its  own  pretensions,'. at  the  same  time  reserving  the  privilege, 
should  we  think  proper,  of  following  him  whenever  he  diverges 
into  any  *  cognate  field  of  literature  or  speculation.'  And,  first  of 
all,  that  the  reader  may  more  readily  comprehend  what  Mr.  Gil- 
fiUan means  when  he  speaks  of  *  Hebrew  poetry,'  we  will  quote 
his  arrangement  thereof  as   laid  down   in  Chapter  III.     That 

arrangement 
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arrangement  consists  of  two  general  heads,  viz.  Song  and  Poetic 
Statement ;  these,  again,  having  their  suhdivisdons  as  follows : — 

I^  Song. 

Exulting — in  odes  of  triumph — ^Psalm  cl. 

Insulting — in  strains  of  irony  and  invective — Psalm  cix. 

Mourning— over  calamities — Psalm  Ixxi. ;  Lamentations. 

Worshipping — God — Psalm  civ. 

Loving — in  friendly  or  amatory  songs — Psalm  xlv. 

Eeflecting — in   gnomic  or  sententious  strains — ^Psalm  cxxxix. ; 

Proverbs. 
Interchanging — in  the  varied  persons  and  parts  of  the  simple 

drama--Job  and  Song. 
Wildly — luxuriating — ^as  in  Psalm  vii. ;  Habakkuk  iii. 
Narrating — the  past  deeds  of  God  to  Israel,  the  simple  epic — 

Psalm  Ixxviii. ;  Exodus,  &c. 
^Predicting — the  future  history  of  the  Church  and  the  World — 

Prophetic  Writings. 

II.  Poetical  Statement — or  Statement, 

Ist— Of  Aetic  Facts  (Creation,  &c.). 

2nd — Of  Poetic  Doctrines  (God's  Spirituality). 

8rd — Of  Poetic  Sentiments,  with  or  without  figurative  language 

(Golden  Rule,  &c.). 
4th — Of  Poetic  Symbols  (in  Zechariah,  Revelation,  &c.). 

This  division — an  odd  one  we  presume  to  think — Mr.  Gilfillan, 
while  professing  his  intention  not  to  abide  strictly  hy  it  in  his 
after  cnapters,  maintains  to  be  ^  comprehensive  and  simple.'  Its 
comprehensiveness  we  are  in  no  wise  disposed  to  question,  but 
that  it  has  simplicity  to  recommend  it  is  what  cannot  he  admitted. 
It  is  much  more  complex  than  either  the  arrangement  of  Lowth 
or  Ewald,  and,  besides,  it  creates  an  inextricable  confusion  be- 
tween these  two  altogether  diverse  things,  Poetry  and  Prose.  It 
will  not  do  for  Mr.  Gilfillan  to  assure  us  that '  the  simple  narra- 
tions of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah '  are  ^  genuinely  poetic'  If  we  grant 
this,  what  should  hinder  us  from  pronouncing  Xenophon*s  Ana- 
basis to  be  as  ^  genuinely  poetic '  as  Hesiod's  '  Works  and 
Days,'  or  Macaulay's  History  as  ^  genuinely  poetic '  as  the  Para- 
dise Lost?  For  observe,  these  narrations  are  not  rendered 
*  genuinely  poetic,'  by  the  &ct  that  they  are  inspired  narrations, 
but  by  the  fact  that  they  contain  within  them  a  great  deal  of 
poetic  beauty.  We  fall  back  on  our  former  illustration,  and  say 
that — keeping  out  of  view  its  inspiration  as  having  no  concernment 
with  the  present  diM>ute — while  we  admit  the  narration  of  the 
'  Upgoing '  of  the  Hebrew  captives  from  Babylon  to  be  full  of 

poetic 
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poetic  beauty,  candour  compels  us  to  make  the  same  admission 
regarding  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon ;  and  we  thus  find  ourselves 
brought  to  the  inevitable  conclusion,  that  if  the  one  be  '  poetry ' 
the  other  is  poetry  too.  Mr.  Gilfillan,  and  those  who  think  with 
him,  will  perhaps  inform  us  that  we  are  evidently  cursed  with  a 
prosaic  soul,  and  have  been  industriously  labouring  to  make  good 
our  right  and  title  to  the  Carlyleian  epithet  of  '  Dryasdust.'  Be 
it  so :  we  are  content  to  hold  with  Bishop  Lowth  (for  whose  in- 
valuable services  we  are  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Gilfillan  manifests  little 
gratitude),  that  metrical  structure  and  poetical  style  are  two 
things  very  requisite  to  a  composition  before  its  claims  to  rank  as 
*  poetry '  can  bei  recognised.  The  view  we  have  been  combating 
runs  as  a  fatal  flaw  throughout  our  author's  estimate  of  Biblical 
Poetry,  but  we  have  almost  magnanimity  enough  to  forgive  him 
on  that  account,  when  to  it  we  owe  so  many  eloquent  discours- 
ings  on  the  poetry  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  Historical  Books. 
Here,  for  example,  is  his  sketch  of  Moses,  as  given  at  the  close  of 
his  fourth  chapter : — 

'  He  was  the  loneliest  of  men :  lonely  in  his  flight  from  Egypt — lonely 
while  herding  his  flock  in  the  wilderness — lonely  while  climbing  Mount 
Sinai — lonely  on  the  summit,  and  lonely  while  descending  the  sides  of 
the  hill — lonely  in  his  death,  and  lonely  in  his  burial.  Even  while 
mingling  with  the  multitude  of  Israel,  he  remained  secluded  and  alone. 
As  the  glory  which  shone  on  his  face  insulated  him  for  a  time  from 
men,  so  did  all  his  life  his  majestic  nature.  He  was  among  men,  but 
not  of  them.  Stern  incarnation  of  the  anger  of  Omnipotence,  thy 
congenial  companions  were  not  Aaron,  nor  Joshua,  nor  Zipporah,  but 
the  rocks  and  caves  of  Horeb,  the  fiery  pillar,  the  bush  burning,  the 
visible  glory  of  the  sanctuary,  the  lightning-wreaths  round  Sinai's 
sullen  brow,  and  all  other  red  symbols  of  Jehovah's  presence !  With 
such,  like  a  kindred  fire,  upon  one  funeral  pile,  didst  thou  gloomily 
embrace  and  hold  still  communion  !  Shade  of  power  not  yet  perished 
— sole  lord  of  millions  still  wielding  the  two  tables  as  the  sceptres  of 
thy  extant  sovereignty,  with  thy  face  flashing  back  the  splendours  of 
the  Divine  eye,  and  seeming  to  descend  evermore  thy  "  Thunder-hill 
of  Fear  " — it  is  with  a  feeling  of  awful  reverence  that  we  bid  thee  fare- 

weur 

Next  we  quote  the  observations  with  which  he  concludes  his 
notice  of  Balaam,  *  the  first  godless  poet :' — 

'  Genius  has  indeed  a  hard  task  to  perform  when  she  turns,  or  seeks 
to  turn,  against  God.  In  proportion  to  the  resemblance  she  bears 
him,  is  the  misery  of  the  rebellion.  It  is  not  the  clay  rising  against 
the  potter — ^it  is  the  sunbeam  against  the  sun.  But  here,  too,  we  find 
righteous  compensation.  Sometimes  the  parricidal  power  is  palsied  in 
the  blow.  Thus,  Paine  found  the  strong  right  hand  which,  in  the 
**  Rights  of  Man,"  had  coped  with  Burke,  shivered,  Svhen  in  the  "  Age 

of 
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of  Reason  "  it  touched  the  Ark  of  the  Lord.  Sometimes,  with  the 
blaspliemy  of  the  strain,  there  is  blended  a  wild  beauty,  or  else  a 
mournful  discontent,  which  serves  to  carry  off  or  to  neutralize  the  evil 
effect.  Shelley,  for  instance,  has  n)ade  few  converts ;  a  system  which 
kept  him  so  miserable  cannot  make  others  happy  or  hopeful — and  yor 
cry  besides,  that  very  beauty  and  love  of  which  he  raves  are  vagut 
abstractions,  till  condensed  into  ^form.  Others,  again,  lapped  generally 
in  the  enjoyment  or  dream  of  a  sensual  paradise,  which  is  often  dis- 
turbed by  the  feeling  or  the  fear  pf  a  sensuous  hell,  sometimes  through 
their  dream  chant  fragments  of  psalms,  snatches  of  holy  melodies 
learned  in  childhood  ;  or,  awakening  outright,  feel  a  power  over  them, 
compelling  them  to  utter  the  truth  of  heaven  in  strains  which  had  too 
often  fanned  by  turn  every  evil  passion  of  earth ;  and,  behold,  a  Burns 
and  Byron,  as  well  as  a  Saul  and  a  Balaam,  are  among  the  prophets. 
Does  their  genius  thus  exercised  seem  strange  as  a  parable  in  the 
mouth  of  fools  ?  How  stranger  far  to  superior  beings  must  be  the 
spectacle  of  any  species  of  genius  revolting  against  its  own  higher 
nature  in  revolting  against  its  God  ! ' — p.  79. 

Skipping  over  his  admirable  chapter  on  the  Book  of  Job  (the 
interminable  disputes  concerning  the  authorship  of  which  Mr. 
Gilfillan  for  ever  settles  'in  one  oracular  sentence — *  it  was  not 
Moses '),  we  find  him  endeavouring  to  analyse  the  character  of 
David : — 

^  A  noble  nature,  stung  before  its  sin,  and  seared  before  its  time, 
contending  between  the  whirlpool  of  })assion  and  the  strong  still  im- 
pulses of  poetry  and  faith,  ruling  all  spirits  except  his  otcn,  and  yet 
for  ever  seeking  to  regulate  it,  too,  sincere  in  all  things — in  sin  and 
in   repentance — but   sincerest    in    repentance  —  often  neglecting  the 
special  precept,  but  ever  loving  the  general  tenor  of  the  law,  unrecon- 
ciled to  his  age  or  circmnstances,  and  yet  always  striving  after  such  a 
reconciliation,  harassed  by  early  grief,  great  temptations,  terrible  trial? 
in  advanced  life,  and  views  necessarily  dim  and  imperfect — David 
neverthefess,  retained  to  the  last  his  heart,  his  intellect,  his  simplicity, 
his  devotion — above  all,  his  sincerity — loved  his  God,  saw  from  afar 
off  his  Redeemer ;  and  let  the  man  who  is  ^^  without  sin  "  among  his 
detractors  cast  the  first  stone.     His  character  is  chequered,  but  the 
stripes  outnumber  the  stains,  and  the  streaks  of  light  outnumber  both. 
In  his  life  there  is  no  lurking  place — all  is  plain :  the  heights  are 
mountains — "  the  hills  of  holiness,"  where  a  free  spirit  walks  abroad  in 
singing  robes ;  the  valleys  are  depths,  out  of  which  you  hear  the  voice 
of  a  prostrate  penitent  pleading  for  mercy,  but  nothing  is,  qr  can  be, 
concealed,  since  it   is  God's  face  which  shows    both  the  lights  ano 
shadows  of  the  &cene.     David,  if  not  the  greatest  or  best  of  inspired 
men,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary.     You  must  try  him, 
not  indeed  by  divine  or  angelic  comparison ;  but  if  there  be  any  allowance 
for  the  aberrations  of  a  tortured,  childlike,  devout  son  of  genius — ^ifthe 
nobler  beasts  of  the  wilderness  themselves  will  obey  a  law,  and  observe 
a  chronology,  and  follow  a  path  of  their  own,  then  let  the  wanderer  of 

Adullam 
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^dullam  be  permitted  to  enter  or  to  leave  his  cave  at  his  own  time, 
a.nd  in  his  own  way,  seeing  that  his  wandering^s  were  never  intended 
for  a  map  to  others,  and  that  those  who  follow  are  sure  to  find  that 
they,  are  aught  but  ways  of  pleasantness  or  of  peace  to  them.' — p.  93. 

This  is  very  well  said,  but  do  our  readers  find  it  to  tally  in 
every  respect  with  their  conceptions  of '  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart ' — '  my  servant  David  ? ' 

It  is  not  easy  to  resist  the  temptations  to  extract  many  of  the 
splendid  passages  scattered  throughout  the  volume.  With  a  lavish 
hand  Mr.  Gilfillan  showers  them  around  him  as  he  goes ;  some- 
times in  the  form  of  short,  but  generally  just,  analyses  of  cha- 
racter—  sometimes   as  higlily  wrought  descriptive   scenes,  now 

*  weaving  a  garland  of  beauty '  for  some  stern  moral  deducible 
from  the  subject,  and  anon  starting  aside  from  his  path  into  some 

*  cognate  field  of  literature,'  which  he  seldom  leaves  till  he  has 
sprinkled   and  adorned  it   with  many  brilliant  gems  from   his 
fancy's  teeming  mine.    Whatever  his  subject  be,  whether  the  '  one 
long  rapture  '  of  Isaiah,  that  'Titan  among  a  tribe  of  Titans' — 
'  Ezekiel's  rough  and  rapid  vehemence,  like  a  red  torrent  from  the 
hills  seeking  the  lake  of  Galilee  in  the  day  of  storm — David's 
high  gusts  of  lyric  enthusiasm,  dying  away  into  the  low  wailings 
of  penitential  sorrow — ^Daniel's  awful  allegory,'  or  the  '  piled  and 
enthroned  thunders '  of  John — the  discourse  rarely  fails  to  prove 
worthy  of  the  text.     It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  quote  many 
of  these.   By  so  doing  we  might  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea 
of  Mr.  GilfiUan's  extraordinary  command  of  his  mother-tongue ;  of 
his  power  as  a  word-painter ;  of  the  gorgeous  imagination  where- 
with he  has  been  gifted  ;  of  his  acute  critical  discernment;  of  his 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  many  ages  and  of  many 
lands;  all  of  which,   when   combined   so   admirably,  fit  him  to 
descant  on'sacred  song.     But  our  narrowing  space  warns  us  to 
forbear,  and  only  leaves  it  in  our  power  to  urge  upon  our  readers 
to  procure  the  volume  and  seek  thiit  satisfaction  for  themselves. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone,  we  have  scarcely  used  other  language 
than  that  of  hearty  commendation  ;  we  would  be  borne  with  if  for 
a  little  we  assume  the  tone  of  admonition.  Mr.  Gilfillan  has 
abstained  (very  properly,  we  think,)  from  meddling  with  the 
'vexatious  question  of  verbal  inspiration;'  but  was  it  one  whit 
more  obligatory  on  him  to  obtrude  so  prominently  his  pre- 
Millennarian  opinions  ?  We  cannot  see  wny,  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,.any  question  so  fertile  in  controversy  as  that  of  the  Second 
Advent  should  be  again  and  again  dragged  forward  to  the 
reader's  notice.  If  Mr.  Gilfillan  felt  constrained  to  make  a 
public  confession  of  his  faith  on  this  point,  we  humbly  think  he 
might. have  relieved,  his  conscience  apd  not  displeased  even  his 

pre- 
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pre-Millennarian  readers,  by  saying  a  great  deal  less  tbereon  than 
ne  has  chosen  to  do.  As  it  is,  he  has  not  added  one  new  argu- 
ment to  those  already  current,  nor  thrown  a  single  ray  of  light 
more  athwart  the  gloom  that  overhangs  this  mighty  event ;  no, 
not  even  though  he  has  pressed  a  somewhat  ungainly  allegory  into 
the  service.* 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  his  style  ?  After  the  praises  we  have 
bestowed  on  his  fluency  and  eloquence  of  speech,  it  may  seem 
strange  to  turn  round  and  make  the  same  topic  the  ground  of 
censure.  But  so  grievous  are  Mr.  GilfiUan's  faults  in  this  respect, 
and  so  damaging  are  they  to  his  own  fame,  that  we  cannot  suffer 
the  present  opportunity  to  pass  without  endeavotmng  to  convince 
him  of  his  error.  Iiaste,  and  a  uniform  tendency  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  effect^  may  be  called  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  by 
which  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  ever  prone  to  be  engulphed.  Respecting 
the  first,  he  ought  to  know  that  it  is  due  both  to  himself,  and  to  his 
readers,  to  shun  it ;  and  if  he  wishes  his  writings  to  be  something 
more  than  ephemeral,  he  must  shun  it,  otherwise  he  will  find  that 
bis  bold  of  tlmt  immortality  of  fame  which  spurs  on  *•  the  clear 
spirit  to  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days,*  is  very  slight 
indeed.  Were  it  a  newspaper  article,  or  a  dashing  critique  on 
3ome  'bundle  of  books '  for  Hogg's  *  Weekly  Instructor,'  we  could 
not  object  to  quick  despatch  in  its  preparation.  But  we  can 
hardly  exercise  the  same  leniency  when  there  are  too  many  mani* 
festations  of  the  same  expeditious  system  of  composition  in  a  work 
whose  ^  main  ambition  is  to  be  a  prose  poem  in  honour  of  the 
poetry  and  poets  of  the  inspired  volume.'     We  know  it  may  be 

E leaded  that  his  professional  avocations  (which  we  are  glad  to 
ear  Mr.  Gilfillan  does  not  neglect),  and  his  other  literary 
engagements,  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  bestow  that  nice 
finish  on  his  more  ambitious  productions  so  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  resist  the  corroding  teeth  of  time.  To  remedy  this  we 
would  not  counsel  him  to  curtail  the  labours  of  his  pastoral  charge, 
but  we  would  strenuously  advise*  him  to  write  less  with  an  eye  to 
the  fleeting  hour,  and  to  devote  the  time  so  spent,  atd-the  talents 
(liball  we  say  ?)  so  frittered  away,  to  the  preparation  of  works 
which  may  win  for  him  the  proud  recompense  of  the  applause  of 
generations  to  come. 

So  much  for  the  one  defect  in  Mr.  GilfiUan's  composition ;  the 

*  Mr.  Gilfillan  tells  us  that,  if  spared,  he  means  to  develop  his  views  of  the 
r^eoneiliatton  of  man  to  God  at  some  Aiture  period,  '  probably  in  a  fictitious  form.* 
We  will  not  utter  any  rash  prophecy ;  but,  if  the  Dream  in  his  eighteenth  chapter 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  powers  in  this  department  of  literature,  we  confess  that 
we  entertain  serious  misgiyings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  intended  effort,  and  rather 
fSsar  that  in  this  his  K^C5  have  not  decreed  him  to  excel. 

other, 
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other^  thouffh  no  less  damaging,  may  be  disposed  of  in  briefer 
terms.  What  we  have  charged  him  with  is  an  evident  hankering 
after  efTect  in  all  that  comes  from  his  pen.  He  may  be  altogether 
unconscious  of  its  existence,  and  perhaps  it  is  inseparable  to  the 
glowing  ardour  of  his  temperament.  However  that  may  be,  it 
betrays  him  oflbener  than  his  warmest  admirers  can  avoid  noticing, 
into  a  ludicrously  inflated  manner  of  handling  the  meanest  sub- 
jects. With  him,  'it  never  rains  but  it  pours;'  and  the  most 
bombastic  strains  of  the  poet  of  the  Seasons  do  many  times  really 
seem  tame  and  sober  when  placed  in  comparison  with  our  author's 

Iirose.  Worse  still,  it  not  seldom  leads  him'  to  an  unwarrantable 
icence  of  speech  while  discoursing  of  grave  and  lofty  matters 
"which  cannot  fail  to  shock  the  serious  mind.  That  '  divine  sim^^ 
plicity '  which  Cowper  desiderates  '  in  him  who  handles  things 
divine^'  is  a  grace  which  Mr.  GilfiUan  has  yet  to  acquire ;  an 
assertion  the  impartial  reader  will  find  abundantly  substantiated 
in  the  volume  itself.  Nor  can  we  refrain  from  commenting  on 
his  unclerical  contempt  for  creeds  and  confessions,  for  lectures 
and  essays  on  the  evidences,  for  '  agendes '  and  (evangelical  or 
sabbath  ?)  *•  alliances,'  and  his  unfair  estimate  of  them  as  means 
for  strengthening  the  bulwarks  and  diffusing  the  benign  influences 
of  our  religion.  Mr.  Gilfillan  likens  the  Church  in  her  present 
position  to  that  of  the  Grecian  host,  when  Achilles  lay  inactive 
*  beside  his  tents  and  his  ships,'  and  finds  his  only  comfort  amid 
^  increasing  dangers  and  multiplying  foes,'  in  the  hope  that  soon 
our  Achilles  shall  *  no  more  be  silent,  but  speak  out,'  shall  lift 
his — 

'  Bow,  his  thunder,  his  Almighty  arms.' 

Shall— 

'  take  unto  him  his  great  power  and  reign.' 

True  ;  when  He  appears  (whatever  *  his  appearing '  may  mean), 
then  indeed  the  tide  of  battle  will  be  straightway  turned  and  the 
victory  won,  and  the  might  of  the  hostile  legions  broken  for  ever. 
But  meanwhile  we  must  obey  the  command  of  our  Great  Captain, 
and  put  on  '  ihe  panoply  of  God,  that  we  may  be  able  to  withstand 
in  the  evil  day,  and,  hamnff  done  ail^  to  stand.'  Far  from  fretting 
at  the  little  apparent  success  attending  our  toils,  far  from  becoming 
fainthearted  at  the  imposing  array  drawn  out  against  us,  let  us 
rather  thank  God  and  take  courage,  and,  with  Psalm  xlvi.  1, 
for  our  warcry,  be  found  ever  and  anon  plunging  into  the  thick  of 
the  conflict,  as  if  on  our  individual  exertions  depended  the  issue 
of  the  day.  Had  the  well-greaved  Achaians  given  way  to  utter 
despondency  because  Achilles  tarried  long  at  his  fleet ;  had  they 
shrunk  from  doing  what  lay  in  their  power  because  his  chariot- 
wheels 
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wheels  delayed  their  coming  ;  had  they  not  strained  every  nerve, 
and  even  in  disastrous,  albeit  temporary,  defeat,  evidenced  their 
high-mettled  bravery,  would  the  walls  of  ^  windswept '  Ilium  ever 
have  lain  level  with  the  ground  ? 

But  we  are  unwilling  to  part  company  with  Mr.  Gilfillan  in  the 
tone  and  language  of  animadversion.  We  feel  truly  grateful  for 
the  pleasure  we  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  his  work,  and. 
would  express  our  sincere  wish  that  he  may  be  long  spared  to 
prove  an  honour  and  a  benefactor  to  the  hterary  world.  His 
next  undertaking,  we  trust,  will  exhibit  no  symptoms  of  degeoe* 
rating  powers,  will  have  all  the  beauties  and  none  of  the  faults  of 
the  one  we  have  been  reviewing,  whether  his  theme  be  the  litera- 
ture of  our  own  land,  or  (as  we  would  certainly  desire  it) — 

'  Zlon's  songs,  to  all  true  tastes  excelling.' 

I. 


RECONSIDERED   TEXTS. 

Nos.  III.  and  IV. 

'  By  whom  also  He  made  the  worlds  (mil  rohs  olwraf  ^oiVc'V—Heb.  i.  2. 

'  Throagh  fidth  we  understand  that  the  worlds  weie  framed  {Kwni^Mai  tows 
autfKos)  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear  {ds  rh  fim  ix  <paafOft4vwr  to  jSAexofteKO  7f7oi'€i'<u.')-—Heb.  xi.  3. 

As  the  designation  xocr/xo^  {order,  arra-ngement,  beauty),  the 
word  commonly  employed  to  express  *  the  world^  considered  as 
a  material  creation,  {vide  Heb.  iv.  3 ;  ix.  26 ;  x.  5,  Ac),  aptly  ex- 
presses the  beautiful  and  orderly  arrangement  of  ite  several  parts  ;* 
so,  considered  as  a  period  of  dui*ation,  or  as  a  series  of  connected 
events,  it  may,  with  an  equally  significant  propriety,  be  spoken  of 
as  an  awv  {age,  or  period). — t??c/c  Matt.  xii.  32  ;xiii.  40, 49 ;  xxiv. 
3 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  &c.,  or  almts  {periods),  as  in  the  passage  before 
us. 

There  can,  however,  be  but  little  doubt  that  originally  the  word 
aiu^,  as  applied  to  the  world,  was  so  applied  to  it  considered 
simply  as  a  period  of  duration,  or  as  a  series  of  events,  as  in  the 
texts  above  referred  to ;  though  eventually  the  material  world  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  denominated  irrespectively  altogether  of  its 
periods,  or  ages,  or  events.  The  distinction  between  the  world, 
considered  with  reference  to  its  materialism,  and  the  world  con- 


■   *Quem  K6<rfu>if  Grseci  nomine  omamenti  appellayerunt,  eum  nos  a  perfectd 
absolutaque  elegoMid  mundum/— Plin.,  Nat,  Hist.  ii.  3. 

sidered 
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sidered  with  reference  to  its  periods,  was  of  too  delicate  a  kind  to 
be  always  very  rigidly  observed.^  Etymological  reasons  are  soon 
either  disregarded  or  forgotten. 

"Without  presuming,  therefore,  to  deny  that  the  world's  original 
creation  is  perhaps  referred  to  in  the  two  texts  now  about  to  be 
considered,  yet  as  it  is  a  truth  clearly  revealed  in  other  portions  of 
God's  Word,  that  God  is  Creator  not  only  of  the  world's  material- 
ism, but  that  it  is  by  His  will  that  periods  and  events  successively 
arise  and  disappear ;  as  the  strict,  primary,  and  proper  meaning  of 
txXofy  is  an  age  or  period ;  as  it  is  clear  that  the  word  when  applied 
to  the  world  is  so  applied  only  metonymically ;  and  as  there  is 
no  instance  of  the  word  being  employed  in  the  plural  number  to 
denote  the  ra  wavra  of  the  visible  creation,  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
Habbinists ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  translation  which  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  fact  of  a  past  material  creation  is  pri- 
TOarily  or  alone  intended,  can  be  regarded  as  correct. 

Upon  these  grounds  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  prefer  to  trans- 
late the  word  ^JaJves  in  these  texts  '  periods^  or  '  cLges,^  rather 
than  '  worlds.^  Various  commentators  and  lexicographers  have 
already  so  translated  it ;  so  that,  so  far  as  regards  the  translation , 
of  this  word,  I  am  proposing  nothing  new.  Their  translation, 
however,  has  never  been  very  generally  adopted  ;  chiefly,  it  would 
seem,  because  of  its  supposed  incongruity  with  the  other  phrases 
of  these  two  verses ;  and  because  its  advocates  (grounding  their 
translation  merely  or  mainly  on  the  fact  that  '  periods^  or  '  affes' 
is  the  strict  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word  aluvss)  have  not  en- 
deavoured to  disprove  the  inconsistency  alleged. 

My  object  in  the  present  paper,  therefore,  will  be,  not  to  prove 
that  the  word  is  Susceptible  of  being  so  translated,  (for  that  it  is 
so  is  undisputed,)  but  to  endeavour  to  uphold  the  consistency  of 
such  translation  with  the  exigencies  of  the  context.  For  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  these  objections  to  the  reception  of  oimves  in  its 
ordinary  sense  (viz.,  as  signifying  '  a^es'  or  *  periods^)  are 
groundless ;  and  if  it  should  yet  further  appear  that  the  declara- 
tion contained  in  the  second  of  these  passages,  (viz.,  *  so  that 
things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear') 
is  perhaps  more  applicable  to  a  series  of  connected  events,  i.  e.,  to 
ages,  or  periods,  than  to  the  materialism  of  the  created  world,  we 
certainly  are  bound  to  receive  the  word  a\a>y^s  rather  in  its  usual 

*  Vid,  Baxtorf' 8  Lexicon  EMin.t  Fesselii  Adversar,  p.  199,  and  Carpzov.  in  loc^ 
See  also  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xiii.  9,  xiv.  6 ; 
Eccles.  xxxviii.  34,^liii.  6.  In  the  Latin  version  (the  Greek  original  being  lost) 
of  the  second  book  of  Esdras  the  word  aaculum  (age),  for  mundus  (the  world),  is 
also  of  frequent  occurrence. —  Vide,  e.  g.,  ch.  iii.  9;  iv,  24;  v.  44,  49;  ix.  13,  18, 
&c  &c. 

and 
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and  admitted  sense,  than  in  one  which,  if  not  doubtfu],  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unnsual. 

So  notorious  is  it  that  ^periods*  or  ^offes^  is  the  strict  and 
propel*  meaning  of  the  word,  that  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  prevalent  translation  has  been  adopted  chiefly  upon 
rhetorical  grounds.  Thus  Macknight,  who  favours  the  common 
translation,  is  of  opinion  that  the  clause  (xi.  3),  ^  So  that  things 
which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear/  clearly 
determines  the  signification  of  the  word  in  these  two  verses, 
as  signifying  the  material  world.  Stuart  is  influenced  by  a 
like  consideration :  ^  Theodoret,'  he  says,  ^  explains  the  word 
as  meaning  ages;  and  so  others  hare  since  done:  but  what 
is  the  sense  of  the  assertion  that  God  made  the  ages  by  his 
Son?' 

Let  us  then  first  turn  to  the  expression  that  God  ^  made  the 
ages  by  his  Son/  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  Greek  verb  voieor 
{to  make)  is  capable  of  a  much  greater  latitude  of  application  than 
our  own  ^  to  make  ?'  In  cases  in  which  we  should  never  think  of 
using  its  so-called  English  equivalent,  there  we  find  voiEtf  freely 
employed.  Hence,  in  Greek  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  say,  ^  to 
make  redemption'  (Luke  i.  68);  ^  to  make  an  avenging  of 
(Luke  xviii.  8) ;  ^  to  make  put  out'  (Job.  xvi.  2) ;  *  to  make  cast 
out'  (Acts  vii.  19)  ;  *  to  make  a  lying  in  wait'  (Acts  xxv.  3) ;  *  to 
make  a  purpose '  (Eph.  iii.  11),  and  the  like  ;  which  phrases  are 
by  our  English  translators  respectively  rendered,  ^  to  redeem,' 

*  to  avenge,  *  to  put  out,'  '  to  cast  out,'  *  to  lie  in  wait,'  *  to  pur- 
pose; (such  translations  being  most  consonant  to  our  En^sh 
modes  of  expression,  as  those  above  given  are  most  agreeable  to 
Greek  usage  ;)'and  so  commonly  is  tibe  Greek  verb  used  in  the 
sense  of  ^to  cause  to  be,'  that  it  is  needless  to  go  beyond  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament  for  proofs.  Of  this,  such  phrases  as,^to 
make  fruit'  (Luke  xix.  9 ;  Rev.  xxii.  2) ;  'to  make  divisions ' 
(Rom.  xvi.  17) ;  *  to  make  miracles'  (Acts  xix.  11 ;  Rev.  xix.  20) ; 

*  to  make  joy'  (Acts  xv.  3) ;  may  be  cited  as  examples.  Surely, 
then,  it  is  legitimate  to  say  of  IJim,  according  to  whose  will  and 
working  it  is  that  ages  successively  exist  and  disappear,  that  He  is 
the  maker  of  tliem ;  and  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  ex- 

fression  '  to  make  the  ages '  becomes  amply  a  question  of  idiom, 
f  the  expression  be  not  agreeaUe  to  Eiiglish  phraseology,  the 
above  ansdogous  expressions  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  Greek  phrase. 

The  employment  of  a  past  tense,  in  speaking  of  the  formation 
of  these  ala/vef,  whether  that  tense  be  an  aorist,  as  in  the  first  of 
tliese  two  verses,  or  a  perfect,  as  in  the  second,  determines  nothing 
with  reference  to  the  point  at  issue.     Either  of  these  tenses  would 

equally 
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equally  apply  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  to  the  determination 
of  its  ages  and  events ;  the  making  of  the  ages,  so  far  as  the  will 
and  purpose  of  God  are  concerned,  being  as  much  a  past  and 
finished  act  (though,  as  respects  the  development  and  actual 
execution  of  that  will,  an  act  in  progress)  as  the  creation  of  the 
Tvorld's  materialism.  Coeval  with  the  creation  of  the  world  was 
the  commencement  of  its  periods.  They  were  determined  from 
the  beginning,  and  began  from  the  beginning.  Those  periods, 
therefore,  though  as  yet  in  progress,  may  with  the  strictest  pro- 
priety be  said  to  have  been  made  at  and  from  the  beginning,  when 
the  world  was  first  created,  and  its  periods  first  began. 

In  like  manner  all  the  expressions  of  the  second  of  these  two  verses 

are  to  the  full  as  applicable  to  the  periods  of  the  world's  history  as 

to  the  materialism  of  its  creation.    '  Periods '  or  *  ages '  may,  with 

as  much  propriety,  be  said  to  have  been  '  framed '  or  *  fashioned  * 

as  matter.     If,  as  applied  to  the  act  of  the  world's  creation,  the 

ward  would  express  wisdom  and  skill  in  formation  and  contrivance ; 

as  applied  to  periods  it  no  less  expresses  wisdom  and  skill  in 

arraiigement  and  adjustment.     The  expression  that  they  '  have 

heen  framed^  ®  tells  us  that  their  occurrence  has  not  been  left  to 

chance,  nor  to  the  unforeseen,  unintended  operation  of  general 

laws,  but  determined,  wisely  determined — so  that,  whether  they 

be  periods  of  prosperity  or  msaster,  of  liberty  or  of  oppression,  of 

knowledge  or  of  darkness,  they  have  all  of  them  been  planned 

and  arranged  according  to  the  counsels  of  a  wisdom  that  is 

imerring. 

As  for  yeyovivony  *  toere  madej*  it  is  certain  that  the  strict  and 
,  proper  meaning  of  yivoptat*,  its  root,  (as  observed  in  a  former  pa- 
per*), is  to  become^  or  to  he^  in  the  sense  of  to  begin  to  be.  It 
never  signifies  '  to  be  made^  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  understand  the  expression  '  to  be  made ;  so  that,  if  in 
speaking  of  any  formation  or  creation,  whether  of  the  world  by 
God,  or  of  any  work  of  human  artisanship,  we  employ  this  verb — 
the  fact  that  it  i>,  or  teas,  or  began  to  be,  is  all  that  the  verb  would 
express.  FfvopwRi  speaks  only  of  events — never  of  acts;  of  a 
thing  as  done — not  of  a  thing  as  being  done.  Upon  this  account 
the  more  correct  translation  of  such  texts  as  these,  viz. : — 

<>  *  Were  framed '  (the  common  translation)  is  not  thoroughly  correct,  the  tense 
employed  being  not  the  aorist,  as  in  Heb.  i.  3,  but  the  perfect — a  tense  which, 
unlike  the  aorist,  connects  the  past  time  with  the  present ;  the  result  of  the  action 
spoken  of  being  conceived  as  present  and  as  permanent  (Matthiae,  ii.  §  1116,  and 
Winer's  Idiomsy  §  41).  Whether  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  the  determination 
and  framing  of  its  periods  be  spoken  of,  cannot,  however,  be  determined  merely  by 
the  tense  employed. 

<i  See  Journal  for  Oct.  1850,  p.  434. 

<AI1 
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'  All  things  were  made  by  him.  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing 
made  which  was  madei  John  i.  3. 

'  The  world  was  made  by  him ;'  Ibid,  10. 

^  The  first  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul ;'  1  Cor.  xv.  45. 

'  They  be  no  gods  which  are  made  with  hands  ;'  Acts  xix.  26. 

would  be 

'  All  things  were  by  him,  &c.' 

*  The  world  was  by  him.' 

*  The  first  Adam  became  a  living  soul ;'  and  '  They  be  no  gods  which 
are  by  hands.' 

Nothing,  therefore,  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  world's 
creation  is  referred  to,  can  be  derived  from  the  circumsfance  that 
yByovEvai  is  employed  to  express  the  origin  of  the  things  of  which 
the  text  makes  mention,  inasmuch  as  for  the  reasons  already  given, 
the  correct  translation  of  ysyovivsu  is  not  *  were  madeJ 

With  reference  to  this  word,  another  very  important  point  is  the 
tense  employed.  It  is  not  the  Aorist,  the  tense  of  narrative,  but 
the  perfect  middle.  Now  ysyoyivai,  the  perfect  middle  of  yiwfjLxi 
(to  hecome)^  is  ordinarily  employed  to  express  that  which,  having 
become^  *  was,'  or,  having  become^  *  is.'  Consequently  it  may  not 
unfrequently  be  translated  either  was^  or  w,  as  circumstances  may 
require — was^  if  past  existence  be  spoken  of,  w,  if  present.  For 
although  the  perfect  and  present  tenses  of  the  same  verb  cannot  be 
strictly  equivalent,  yet  the  present  of  a  verb  that  speaks  of  being^ 
may  certsunly  be  equivalent  to  the  perfect  of  a  verb  that  speaks  of 
origin. 

The  perfect  •yeyovevai,  therefore,  if  circumstances  require  it,  may 
be  translated  as  if  it  were  the  present  ervai ; "  and  in  the  present 
instance  it  would,  I  believe,  be  better  that  it  should  be  so  trans- 
lated— ^not  because  *  have  not  become '  is  not  literal,  but  because 
it  is  more  agreeable  to  English  usage  to  say  that  the  things, 
or  events,  which  we  see  *  are  not  from  tlungs  which  do  appear,' 
than  to  say  that  they  *  have  become  not^  An  equivalent  transla- 
tion is  often  preferable  to  a  so-called  strictly  literal  translation. 
It  is  so,  I  believe,  in  the  present  case.  A  strictly  literal  transla- 
tion is  not  unfrequently  literal  only  in  name. 


«  In  the  following  instances  the  perfect  middle  y4yoya  is  so  translated  in  oar 
public  version :  — 

*  There  is  a  remnant.' — Rom.  xi.  5. 

*  Ye  are  dull  of  hearing.*— Heb.  v.  11. 

*  Whereof  all  are  partakers.* — xii.  8. 

*  He  is  guilty  of  all.* — Jam.  ii.  10. 

*  Your  garments  are  moth-eaten.* — ^v.  2. 

*  The  latter  end  is  worse.' — 2  Peter  ii.  20. 

It  inight  with  equal  propriety  be  so  translated  in  as  many  more. 

The 
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The  sense  in  which  we  understand  a  preceding  word  will,  of 
course,  affect  the  sense  in  which  we  interpret  those  which  follow. 
One  word,  or  one  phrase  of  a  sentence,  being  misunderstood,  of 
necessity  ^ves  a  colouring  to  our  interpretation  of  the  whole. 
*  Worlds,'  for  instance,  instead  of  '  ages '  or  *  periods,'  bcnng  the 
translation  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  of  the  word  aiaJvar, 
and  *  were  made '  instead  of '  are,'  the  translation  of  vevovtvaj,  we 
have  been  so  accustomed  to  understand  the  verse  as  speaking 
merely  of  the  world's  original  formation,  and  have  been  so  habitu- 
ated to  regard  the  next  expression  in  the  verse  that  calls  for  re- 
mark (viz.  ra,  /SXe^o/xgva,  'things  that  are  seen '),  as  denoting  the 
materialism  of  that  creation,  and  the  '  things  which  do  not'  (or, 
as  some  *  translate  it,  'which  did  not)  appear,' 'as  denoting  the 
nothing  out  of  which  the  world  was  framed,  that  we  naturally  feel 
backward  and  unwilling  to  receive  them  in  any  other  sense,  and 
perhaps  almost  doubt  whether,  indeed,  they  can  be  understood  in 
any  other. 

But  to  prove  that  they  can,  a  very  few  words  will,  I  trust,  be 
quite  sufficient.  In  Greek,  the  phrase  '  things  that  are  seen,'  may, 
with  as  much  propriety,  be  employed  to  denote  events,  as  to  denote 
the  material  objects  of  a  visible  creation.  '  Go  and  shew  John,' 
says  our  Lord,  '  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see ;  '  Prophets 
have  desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen 
them ;'  the  '  things  not  seen '  of  verses  1  and  7  of  the  present  chapter ;» 
these  and  a  whole  multitude  of  similar  expressions  might  be  pro- 
duced to  prove  that  we  should  do  wrong  if  we  were  so  to  limit  the 
expression,  '  things  that  are  seen,'  as  to  suppose  that  it  can  refer 
only  to  what  is  tangible,  and  gross,  and  palpable. 

The  introduction  of  the  article  before  /Sxe^roptsva,  upon  which  some 
have  fastened,  as  though  it  were  a  clear  proof  that  the  things  of  the 
visible  creation  were  the  things  alone  intended,  determines  nothing 
either  way  as  to  whether  the  material  creation,  or  whether  events, 
be  the  things  referred  to.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  usage  of  the  article  in  Greek,  knows  well  that '  the  article 
is  employed  plurally  to  denote  whole  classes  or  descriptions  of  per- 
sons or  things — the  article  being  prefixed  to  plural  nouns,  whe- 
ther substantive  or  adjective,  almost  universally  (for  exceptions, 
see  pp.  61  seq,\  so  often  as  an  aflSrmative  is  true  alike  of  all  the 
persons  or  things  in  question '  (Middleton,  Greek  Article,  p.  59). 
The  article  therefore  is  inserted  not  because  ri  /SXeTropieva  is  used 
as  a  substantive  in  the  sense  of  *  the  visible  creation,'  but  because 
the  /SXg9roiM.gv»  spoken  of  are  a  class ;  and  because  that  which  is 

'  LiteraUy,  *  not  appearing.* 

8  *  The  evidence  of  things  not  seen'    *  By  faith  Noah  being  warned  of  God  of 
things  not  seen  as  yet.* 

VOL.  VII. — NO.  XIV.  2  F  affirmed 
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affirmed  of  the  class  Id  question  is  alike  true  of  every  one  of  the 
things  that  constitute  that  class. 

With  reference  to  the  remaming  phrase,  viz.,  that  the  thingB 
spoken  of '  were  not,'  or  '  are  not,  from  things  which  do  appear,*  it 
is,  to  say  the  least,  rather  a  strange  way  of  saying  that  they  were 
from  things  that  toere  not.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  expression 
much  more  applicable  to  the  fact  that  events  arise  from  unseen 
causes^  than  to  the  fact  that  the  material  world  was  created  yrcmi 
things  that  were  not — since  (paivs^Bxt  (to  appear,  literally,  to  show 
themselves)  can  properly  be  predicated  onlyof  those  objects,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  manifest  and  real.  The  proper  precUcate  of 
things  that  actually  were  not,  would  be  that  they  were  not — not 
tliat  they  appeared  not.^ 

Upon  these  grounds  I  would  prefer  to  translate  the  second  verse 
as  follows: — *By  faith  we  understand  that  the  ages^  (or  periods) 
have  been  framed^  by  the  word  of  God ;  so  that  things  which  are 
seen  (i.  e,  events)  are  not  from  things  which  do  appear.' 

If  this  translation  be  correct,  and  if  the  expression  ^ages*  or 

*  periods '  be  taken  according  to  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  the 
sentiment  of  the  former  portion  of  the  verse  is  clearly  this ;  viz.,  that 

*  ages'  or  '  periods'  are  wholly  according  to  the  will  of  God  ;  aris- 
ing each  one  of  them,  when  commanded,  at  his  bidding ;  bearing 
each  one  of  them  their  respective  characteristics,  according  as  God 
has  determined  with  respect  to  each  of  them  ;  and,  having  accom- 
plished his  purposes,  departing  at  his  bidding,  leaving  behind 
them  their  impression  and  effect.  That  they  do  so  arise,  and  do 
so  depart,  apart  from  revelation,  it  would,  of  course,  be  impossible 
for  us  to  say  with  certainty.  Even  as  it  is,  we  are  naturally  more 
di.<posed  to  ascribe  them,  more  especially  some  of  them,  to  chance, 
or  to  merely  secondary  causes,  rather  than  to  God.  But  that  all 
periods  are  thus  dependent  upon  the  will  of  God  is  clearly  the 
doctrine  of  iScripture  {vide,  e,  g.  Dan.  ii.  21 ;  Ps.  xxxi.  15 ;  Isai. 
iii.  1-4,  xlv.  7  ;  Jerem.  xxvii.  5-7  ;  Amos  iii.  6  ;  Acts  xrii.  26  ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  15),  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  receive  it,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  in  which  the  belief  may  be  thought 
to  involve  us.  Why  God  should  have  willed  much  that  he  has 
willed,  we  may,  indeed,  be  quite  incompetent  to  decide,  or  even  to 
conjecture  ;  but  what  Scripture  declares,  that  we  by  faith  believe, 

^'  ^alvwean,  to  appear,  or  to  sfiow  itself,  must  not  be  confoanded  with  8o«cc7y,  to 
appear.  The  latter  may,  or  may  not,  be  used  in  reference  to  things  which  are  not ; 
but  whether  the  former  is  ever  so  used  may,  I  think,  be  questioned.  At  any  rate,  such 
is  not  its  ordinary  or  proper  usage.— See  Pillon's  Greek  Svnonymea,  edit  Arnold, 
^  183. 

'  The  a^es ;  i.e.  all  ages.—  Vid,  quotation  from  Middleton,  supra,  p.  433. 

k  Via.  either  in  purpose  or  in  act.  In  act,  those  which  have  been,  or  which 
actually  are ;  in  purpose,  those  which  are  yet  to  come. 

and 
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and  in  the  midst  of  whatsoever  may  be  to  us  mysterious  and  dark, 
rejoice  in  the  belief,  knowing  that  He  that  rules  is  wise,  and  just, 
and  good. 

*  A  belief,'  says  Fuller,  *  in  the  doctrine  of  a  general  and  most  par- 
ticular Providence,  taken  in  its  connection  with  various  others,  secures 
a  serene  and  joyful  satisfaction  in  all  the  events  of  time.  All  the  vicis- 
situdes of  nations,  all  the  furious  oppositions  to  the  church  of  Christ, 
all  the  efforts  to  overturn  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  or  to  blot  out  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  firom  the  earth,  we  consider  as  permitted  for  wise 
and  holy  ends.  Being  satisfied  that  they  make  a  part  of  God's  eternal 
plan,  we  are  not  inordinately  anxious  about  them.  They  give  us  no  other 
pain  than  that  which  arises  from  good  will  to  men.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  these  things  are  wisely  permitted ;  that  they  are  a  fan  in  the  hand 
of  Christ,  by  which  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor ;  that  the  true 
gospel  of  Christ,  like  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  will  finally  disperse  all 
these  interposing  clouds;  that  things,  upon  the  whole,  whether  we  in 
our  contracted  sphere  of  observation  perceive  it  or  not,  are  tending  to 
the  general  good ;  that  the  empire  of  truth  and  righteousness,  notwith- 
standing all  the  infidelity  and  iniquity  that  are  in  the  world,  is  upon  the 
increase ;  that  it  will  increase  yet  more  and  more ;  that  glorious  things 
are  yet  to  be  accomplished  in  the  church  of  God  ;  and  that  all  that  we 
have  hitherto  seen  or  heard  of  the  gospel  dispensation  is  but  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  an  abundant  harvest,' — Calvinistic  and  Socinian  Systems^ 
chap.  13. 

A  variety  of  picked  instances,  illustrative  of  the  minute  and 
apparently  unimportant  circumstances,  or  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, upon  which  events  have  hung,  and  by  which  the  character 
and  existence  of  periods  of  prosperity  and  advancement  have  been 
determined,  are  given  (though  without  a  sufficient  reference  to 
original  authorities)  as  a  proof  of  a  superintending  Providence,  in 
a  very  interesting  work,  recently  published,  entitled,  Tlie  Hand  of 
God  in  History y  by  HoUis  or  Morris  Read ;"  but  if  all  periods 
are  of  God,  we  must  recognise  as  willed  and  ^framed  by  Him 
periods  of  disaster  and  of  evil,  no  less  than  periods  of  prosperity 
and  good — the  period,  for  instance,  even  of  re-ascendant  Popery 
when  Mary  reigned,  no  less  than  the  period  of  England's  or  of 
Europe's  reformation  ;  and  must  believe  that  the  unpopularity  of 
Northumberland,  so  that  even  Protestants  dreaded  to  receive  a 
queen  of  his  appointment,  the  failure  of  his  endeavours  to  obtain 
possession  of  tne  persons  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  (through  timely 
intelligence  communicated  to  them  of  his  designs  against  them), 
and  the  unwillingness  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  herself,  to  accept,  and 
her  readiness  to  resign  the  oifered  crown, — circumstances  which 

"  Originally  printed  in  America.  The  Christian  name  of  the  author,  according 
to  the  reprint  published  by  Collins,  is  Hollis;  according  to  the  edition  edited  by 
Christmas,  and  published  by  Bentley,  it  is  Morris, — *  O,  quern  te  me,morem  f  * 

2  F  2  Issued 
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issued  in  the  secure  establishment  upon  the  throne  of  a  Popish 
and  persecuting  queen — were  as  much  of  Grod,  as  the  singular  tndn 
of  circumstances  which  led  to  the  establishment,  first  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  then  in  this  country,  of  the  religion  under  which  we 
have  grown  greats  the  religion  of  the  Reformation, 

But  though  events  and  periods  are  all  of  them  of  God,  it  does 
not  follow  that  their  being  or  non-being  are  in  no  respect  de- 
pendent on  ourselves.  It  may  be  ouite  true  that  God  has  fore- 
willed  all  things,  and  that  that  wnich  he  has  willed  shall  take 
effect ;  but  even  though  it  be,  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
manner  of  Scripture,  and  more  adapted  to  our  capacities  and 
nature,  to  speak  of  events  (of  those  of  them,  at  least,  that  are  in 
any  sense  begotten  through  the  medium  of  the  agency  of  man)  as 
if  they  were  contingent,  toan  to  speak  of  them  as  immutably,  un- 
conditionally, irreversibly  decreed  (see  Jerem.  xviii.  7-10  ;  1  Sam. 
ii.  30,  xii.  24,  25  ;^  Jonah  iii.  10,  &c.  &c)  ;°  and  to  speak  of 
prayer  as  if  it  were  effectual  to  influence  the  determinations  even 
of  Him  that  is  unchangeable,  than  to  represent  effort  and  prayer 
as  unavailing,  because  God  has  pre-determined  {vide  James  iv.  2  ; 
V.  16,  &c.)^  All  that  conduces  to  bring  about  through  human 
agency  a  pre-detennined  event,  being  itself  foreknown,  it  is  clear 
that  God  could  as  easily,  and  in  perfect  consistency  with  human 
freedom,  and  with  as  much  precision,  pre-determiije  correspon- 
dcntly  thereto,  as  though  his  determinations  were  withheld  until 
that  which  was  foreseen  took  place— God's  predeterminations 
(those  which  are  altogether  absolute  and  unconditional  being  alone 
excepted)  being,  we  may  suppose,  founded  on  exactly  the  same 
reasons  as  those  on  which  they  would  be  founded,  if,  instead  of 
being  already  formed,  they  were  as  yet  unformed,  uncertain,  and 
contingent.  His  sure  foreknowledge,  therefore,  of  what  we  shall 
do,  whilst  it  secures  the  unchangeableness  of  his  own  predetermi- 

^  *  At  irhat  instant  I  shaU  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom, 
to  pluck  up  and  pall  down,  and  destroy  it ;  if  that  nation  agunst  whom  I  have 
pronounced  turn  from  their  eTiI,  /  vfill  repent  cf  the  evil  that  1  thought  to  do  unto 
them.  And  at  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation  and  concerning  a 
kingdom,  to  huild  and  to  plant  it,  if  it  do  evil  in  my  siffht,  then  will  I  repent  tjf  the 
good  wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit  them.'  '  /  rata  indeed  that  thy  house  and 
the  house  of  thy  father  should  walk  before  me  for  ever ;  but  now  the  Lord  tatth. 
Be  it  fkr  from  me,  for  them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour,  and  they  that  despise 
me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed.'  *  Only  fear  the  Ix>rd,  and  serve  him  in  truth  with 
all  your  heart ;  for  consider  how  great  things  he  haA  done  for  ^u.  But,  if  ye 
shall  soil  do  wickedly,  ye  shall  be  consumed,  both  ye  and  your  king.'  *  And  God 
saw  their  works  that  they  turned  from  their  evil  way,  and  God  repented  of  the  evil 
that  he  had  said  that  he  would  do  unto  them  ;  and  he  did  it  not'  Upon  this  latter 
text  see  Fairbaim's  very  excellent  remarks  in  his  Life,  Character^  and  Misgion^ 
the  Prophet  Jonah,  pp.  12S-225,  Edib.  1849. 

o  *  Ye  have  not,  because  ye  ash  not.*  *  The  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteoos 
inan  availeth  much^* 

nations. 
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nations,  leaves  us  as  free  to  act  or  to  abstain  from  acting,  as 
though  he  had  not  foreknown,  or  as  though  he  had  not  decreed ; 
whilst  it  no  less  leaves  untouched  and  unimpeached  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  expectation  that  action  is  more  likely  to  beget  a  desired 
result  than  fatuous  inaction,  and  prayer  than  idle  objections  grounded 
upon  its  supposed  incompatibility  with  God's  immutabihty.P 

With  respect  to  the  sentiment  contained  in  the  assertion  of  the 
latter  portion  of  the  verse  (*  so  that  things  which  are  seen  are  not 
from  things  which  do  appear '),  it  seems  to  be  this  :  viz ,  that  the 
real  and  eflScient  cause  of  events  is  unseen ;  and,  except  to  faith, 
unknown :  or,  in  other  words,  that  *  We  can  give/  as  Bishop 
Butler  says,  *  the  whole  account  of  no  one  thing  whatever.' 

To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  we  may  be  able  to  recognise  the 
connection  between  cause  and  eflPect.  To  a  certain  extent  we  may 
even  be  able  to  produce  a  designed  effect.  But  still  it  remains 
true  that  there  is  not  anything  whatever  of  which  we  know  the 
whole  cause ;  nor  anything  whatever  that  we  can  predict  or  pro- 
duce with  certainty. 

The  simplest  instances  of  cause  and  effect  are  manifestly  those 
which  are  purely  physical ;  and  yet  the  connection  between  physical 
cause  and  physical  effect  can  be  recognised  only  as  a  fact.  Why 
the  physicsd  cause  is  in  any  case  efficient  to  produce  the  physical 
effect,  except  that  God  has  so  willed  it,  we  are  altogether  unable 
to  declare.  When,  therefore,  (as  is  well  observed  by  Dr.  Amott, 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  well-known  work,  the  Elements  of 
Physics^)  a  person  gives  a  reason  or  explanation  of  any  physical 
fact,  other  than  that  it  is  a  fact,  or,  in  other  words,  than  that  the 
Creator  has  willed  it — 

^  he  is  merely,  although  he  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  asserting  its  resem- 
blance to  other  physical  facts,  no  one  of  which  he  understands  better 
than  itself;  what  he  calls  a  general  truth,  or  law,  or  principle,  being 
merely  an  expression  for  the  observed  but  unaccountable  resemblance 
of  the  facts.  Thus,  when  a  man  says  that  a  stone  falls  because  of 
attraction  or  gravitation,  he  "only  uses  a  word  which  recals  thousands 
of  instances  which  he  has  witnessed,  of  one  foody  approaching  another ; 
but  any  cause  of  the  approach,  other  than  that  God  has  willed  it,  is  to 
him  utterly  unknown.' 

With  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  mind,  also,  doubtless  there 
is  a  settled  and  fixed  connection  between  cause  and  effect,  no  less 
than  in  the  material  world.  And  yet  who  can  with  certainty  beget 
an  event,  or  even  thoroughly  account  for  an  event.  In  speculating 
as  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  an  event,  the  very  utmost  than  can  be 

p  For  farther  remarlLS  apod  these  points,  see  Dwight's  Theology^  Serm.  xiv.,  xv., 
and  cxliii.  ^  and  Gordon's  Sermons^  pp.  350-394,  Edinb.  1825. 

done 
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done  is  to  ascertain  the  event  or  events  which  preceded,  and  which 
apparently  produced  it ;  and  to  call  the  prior  event  or  events  the 
cause  of  uiat  by  which  they  were  succeeded.  That  which  is  pal- 
pable, material,  and  gross,  we  may  be  able  to  detect ;  but  the  mine 
or  minds,  the  interests,  the  passions,  and  all  the  et  ccstera  of  com- 
plicated circumstance,  upon  which  the  apparent  and  so-called 
cause  was  brought  to  bear,  are  altogether  hidden  from  us.  And 
even  though  they  were  not,  yet  still  would  it  be  as  much  beyond 
our  power  to  ascertain  in  what  way  it  was  that  all  the  multitude  of 
circumstances  which  were  auxiliary  thereto,  arose  just  then  and 
there,  as  to  tell  why  these  so-called  causes  so  operated  upon  the 
minds  of  those  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  event  that  fol- 
lowed, as  to  beget  that  event.  And  yet,  if  all  and  every  one  of 
these  things,  no  less  than  that  which  is  more  palpable,  were  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  will,  or  act,  or  enort,  which  led  to 
the  event ;  and  if  the  real  cause  be,  as  it  certainly  is,  that  which 
gave  to  these  several  so-called  causes  their  eflSciency,  that  which 
actually  decided,  that  without  which  all  other  causes  would  have 
been  powerless ;  is  it  not  clear  that  the  real  and  determining  cause 
of  events  is  an  unknown,  unseen  cause ;  and  that  *  the  things  that 
are  seen  are  not  from  things  that  do  appear'  ? 

And  not  only  so>  but  the  so-called  cause,  the  prior  event,  which 
we  think  ourselves  warranted  to  speak  of  as  the  cause  of  the 
event  by  which  it  was  succeeded,  could  not  itself  have  been  un- 
caused. Even  if  it  were  the  whole  cause,  it  would  be  but  the 
proximate  cause.  We  must  travel  backwards  then,  backwards 
aud  backwards,  until  the  retrocession  makes  us  giddy.  But  in 
the  attempt  to  trace  these  causes  backward,  the  limit  of  our  re- 
searches is  soon  reached ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that, 
with  respect  to  the  yery  simplest  instance  of  cause  and  effect,  we 
see  but  in  part  and  know  but  in  part^  and  that  ^  things  which  are 
seen  are  not  from  things  that  do  appear.' 

If  this  be  true  of  smgle  events,  how  much  less  are  we  able  to 
ascertain  the  cause  or  causes  of  a  seri^  Apart  from  revelation, 
we  could  not  tell  when  we  saw  this  or  that  period  or  event  arising, 
whether  it  arose  and  showed  itself  at  the  will  and  bidding  of  God, 
or  whether  it  did  not.  We  might  conjecture  respecting  it,  but 
we  could  not  conclude  with  certainty.  That  it  did  so  arise  is  so 
far  from  obvious  to  the  eye  of  reason,  that  men  more  frequently 
refer  events,  and  acts,  and  periods,  to  anything  rather  than  to 
God.  A  virtual  Atheism  is  the  acknowledged  creed  of  thousands. 
But  revelation  informs  us  that  periods  are  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
that  '  things  which  are  seen  are  not  from  things  which  do  appear.' 
*  And,  by  faith,  this,'  says  the  apostle,  *  we  '  (i.  e.  we  who  have 
faith)  *  believe.' 

Now, 
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Now,  if  the  sentiments  of  the  verse  be  as  above  supposed,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  belief  of  which  it  speaks,  (a  belief  which  recog- 
nises God  in  all  things,  and  which,  if  really  entertained,  cannot  but 
be  influential,)  is  more  palpably  an  act  of  faith  than  the  common, 
and  even  amongst  the. heathen  the  almost  universal  belief  that 
in  the  beginning  a  God  merely  created  all  things.  To  believe 
that  all  periods  are  of  God,  and  that  it  is  He  who  secretly  renders 
cfibctual  or  ineflijctual  those  causes  by  which  they  are  produced, 
miist  necessarily  beget  and  keep  alive  within  us  a  spirit  of  devo- 
tion and  of  dependence,  such  as  it  becomes  the  creature  to  cherish 
with  reference  to  Him  upon  whom  he  is  dependent;  and  such 
also  as  in  the  language  of  Scripture  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
constituting  that  aifection  of  the  heart  denominatea  Faith.  For 
not  all  belief  is  Faith ;  at  least,  not  all  belief  is  Faith  in  the  scrip- 
tural or  theological  sense  of  the  word.  The  belief  of  the  mere 
intellect,  or  of  mere  education,  or  of  prejudice,  or  of  ignorance, 
and  the  belief  of  the  afiections  and  of  the  heart,  may  be  called  by 
the  same  name,  but  ('what's  a  name?')  they  are  not  the  same 
thing.  J.  C.  K. 


THE  JEWISH  WAR   UNDER   HADRIAN   AND 

TRAJAN.' 

Under  the  above  title  H.  Muenter,  the  late  Bishop  of  Copen- 
hagen,  has  written  an  interesting  account  of  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Jewish  people.  This  narrative,  throwing  light  on  a  portion 
of  history  which  up  to  his  time  had  not  been  sufficiently  illustrated, 
was  translated  into  English  by  W.  Wadden  Turner,  Esq.,  in- 
structor in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  inserted 
into  the  third  volume  of  the  American  periodical,  Bibliotheca 
Sojcra, 

On  perusing  this  article  various  remarks  occurred  to  my  mind, 

*  This  commuDication,  which  casts  light  upon  some  difficult  and  obscure  points 
in  a  very  interesting  portion  of  Jewish  history,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 
In  the  feeling  that  the  circumstances  of  -this  war  have  not  received  all  the  consi- 
deration to  which  they  are  entitled,  we  hope  shortly  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
our  readers  a  curious  manuscript  volume  which  is  in  our  possession,  in  which  some 
of  the  detuls  of  this  war  are  fully  discussed  and  illustrated.  The  work,  a  closely 
written  iblio,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  Joseph  Hussey  of  Cambridge ;  and  the 
reason  of  its  non-publication  appears  in  the  following  inscription  on  the  last  page : — 
*  This  large  labour,  as  first  proposed,  being  judged  unfit,  by  reason  of  the  method, 
style,  and  want  of  other  management,  to  be  published  to  the  world,  was  in  the  year 
1703  broken  off  and  quite  laid  aside  by  me  Joseph  Hussey/  These  are  words  full 
of  painful  suggestion  to  one  who  beholds  the  vast  quantity  of  profound  and  laborious 
research  emUklied  in  this  incomplete  work. 

which 
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which  I  thought  might  mterest  the  'student  of  sacred  histoty,  and 
having  put  them  down  in  the  order  in  which  the  particulars  of  the 
narrative  had  suggested  them,  1  submit  them  to  your  editorial 
discretion  as  to  whether  you  deem  them  worthy  of  publication  or 
not.  I'  shall  not  transcribe  the  whole  account,  but  only  quote 
those  passages  on  which  I  have  observations  to  make. 

P.  402. — '  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  stripped  of  troops,  which 
were  probably  used  by  the  emperor  for  the  Parthian  war,  for  the 
revolt  kept  continually  spreading.  Its  leader  is  named  Lucuas  by 
Eusebius,  and  by  Dion  Cassius,  Andreas.  Perhaps,  like  many  Jews 
of  that  period,  he  bore  a  double  name — one  Jewish,  the  other  Koman, 
for  Lucuas  appears  to  be  a  corruption  from  Lucius.' 

To  this  the  following  foot-note  is  added  : — 

^Reimarus  on  Dion.  Tlie  Arabic  text  of  Abulpharagius  calls  him 
Lucinum,  the  Syriac  Lumpsium  ;  both  of  them  corruptions.* 

The  concurrence  of  three  authors,  whose  works  are  extant  in 
three  different  languages,  in  assigning  to  the  Jewish  leader  a 
name  expressive  of  light,  without  however  designating  him  by  one 
and  the  same  name,  makes  it  probable  that  he  went  by  a  Hebrew 
epithet  taken  from  the  idea  of  light.  Analogous  cases  incline 
me  to  the  opinion  that  his  adherents,  in  order  to  convey  the 
exalted  notions  they  entertained  of  his  mission,  called  him,  in 
allusion  to  Gen.  i.  16,  where  the  sun  is  meant,  *  the  light.'  Every 
tyro  in  rabbinical  literature  knows  that  this  and  similar  titles 
were  and  are  ascribed  by  Jews  to  eminent  co-religionists ;  and 
this  leader  may  have  received  the  epithet  alluded  to  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  later  Bar  Cochba  (Son  of  the  Star)  was  called  so 
in  reference  to  Numb.  xxiv.  17,  although  his  real  name  was 
Simon.  This  conjecture  will  satisfactorily  account  for  the  names 
Lucuas,  Lucinum,  and  Lumpsium,  which  being  independent  trans- 
lations of  one  and  the  same  Hebrew  word,  can  only  agree  in  the 
leading  idea  of  the  original,  viz.,  light,  and  reconciles  Dion  with 
the  other  authors,  the  former  only  having  been  acquainted  with 
his  real  name.  There  is,  thererore,  no  necessity,  as  Jost  and 
Milman  have  done,  of  assuming  two  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  the 
one  called  Lucuas  and  the  other  Andreas.  Indeed  the  habit  of 
the  Jews  of  not  calling  their  eminent  men  by  their  names,  but  by 
honourable  epithets  conferred  on  them  after  they  had  attained  to 
distinction,  is  expressly  sanctioned,  or  rather  enjoined,  by  a  rab- 
binical precept  thus  conveyed  by  Maimonides  in  Hilkoth.  Talmud 
Torah^  chap,  v  : — '  It  is  prohibited  to  a  disciple  to  call  his  teacher 
(rabbi)  by  his  name,  even  in  his  absence ;  this,  however,  holds 
good  only  if  it  be  a  distinguished  name,  so  that  whoever  hears  it 
will  know  at  once  that  such  a  one  is  meant.' 

P.  403.— 


H 
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I*.  403.— *  Rabbi  David  Gans,  in  the  Meor  Enaim^  gives,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  R.  Asariah  de  Rossi  (in  what  age  he  lived  is  not 
a.ccurately  known),  the  number  of  slain  at  20,000.' 

This  statement  requires  some  correction,  for  R.  David  Gans  is 
not,  as  would  appear  from  the  text  before  us,  the  author  of  Meor 
Enaivfi^  but  R.  Asaria,  who,  according  to  his  own  declaration  in 
p-  174  of  the  work  alluded  to,  commenced  it  in  5331,  and 
brought  it  to  a  conclusion  in  5333,  a.m.,  corresponding  with 
1572  A.D. 

The  cause  assigned  by  Muenter,  after  Dion  Cassius,  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  sanguinary  insurrection  of  the  Jews  against  the 
Romans  under  Hadrian,  was,  the  determination  of  the  emperor  to 
restore  .Jerusalem,  to  fortify  it,  and  to  send  thither  a  colony,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  veterans,  and  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  ;  a  determination  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  was  carried 
into  execution  after   the  subjugation  of  the  rebels.      Now  this 
may  have  been  one  of  the  causes,  but  certainly  not  the  only  one, 
nor  the  first  in  the  order  of  time.     The  Talmud  mentions  another, 
which  is  so  much  in  keeping  with  the  general  character  of  Hadrian 
and  with  the  line  of  policy  pursued  by  him  in  the  East,  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  place  in  the  rabbinical  account  full  historical  faith. 
It  is  known  that  after  the  death  of  Trajan  his  successor  fotmd 
himself  encumbered  with  recent  conquests  which  tended  rather 
to  swell  the  extent  of  the  empire  than  to  increase  its  strength  ; 
and  that  in  order  to  insure  to  himself  a  peacefiil  reign,  Hadrian 
relinquished  the  newly  conquered  provinces,  and  moreover  adopted 
other  measures  calculated  to  pacify  the  agitated  East.     It  is  also 
admitted  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the 
Romans  in  the  East  was  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  to  their  oppressors 
and  the  destroyers  of  their  sanctuary,  and  that  Trajan  only  shortly 
before  his  death  had,  after  much  bloodshed,  succeeded  in  quelling 
another  insurrection  of  that  people.     Hadrian,  who  was  in  Syria 
at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  must  from  personal 
experience  have  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  putting  an 
efrective  stop  to  these  repeated  risings.     His  acute  mind  must 
soon  have  discovered  the  alternative  before  him.     He  must  either 
destroy  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  or  by  rebuilding  the  temple,  and 
thus  himself  realizing  the  object  of  those  insurrections,  bind  the 
Jews  to  Rome  by  the  ties  of  gratitude.     The  monarch,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Talmud  (  Tract,  Abodah  Sarah,  c.  i.),  was  at  first 
inclined  to  adopt  the  former  expedient,  for  he  deliberated  with 
his  council  whether  it  were  not  more  advisable  to  cut  off  a  sick 
limb  from  the  body  than  to  allow  the  frame  constantly  to  suffer. 
But  convinced  by  one  Petrat  bar  Shallma  of  the  impracticability 
of  such  a  project,  he  then  resorted  to  the  other  expedient.     The 

permission 
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perimssioQ  of  rebuilding  the  temple  is  ascribed  to  Trajan  (Be- 
reshith  Bad.  65,  and  Ydlkta,  sect,  yi.),  and  was  given  at  the 
solicitation  of  R.  Yoshua  ben  Chatdna.^  Taking  the  main  fact 
for  granted,  and  considering  that  Epiphanius  (^De  Pond  et  Miens, 
c.  xiv.)  expressly  states  that  Hadrian  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  and  before  he  repaired  to  Rome,  visited  jferusalem,  and 
resolved  to  rebuild  that  town,  it  seems  that  Jost  {Geschichte  der 
Israeliten,  vol  iii.  chap,  x.)  is  right  when  he  proposes  to  substitute 
the  name  of  Hadrian  for  that  of  Trajan.  But  when,  on  re-con- 
sideration, the  permission  seemed  to  be  a  too  dangerous  experi- 
ment, more  likely  to  foster  the  indomitable  desire  for  independence 
by  giving  the  nation  a  powerful  centre,  than  to  subdue  their  tur- 
bulent spirit,  the  emperor  did  not  openly  revoke  the  leave  granted, 
but,  in  true  consonance  with  his  character,  he  laid  down  such  an 
order  for  the  proportions  in  the  new  structure  as  he  knew  that  the 
Jews,  according  to  their  law,  could  not  comply  with.  The  con- 
sternation of  me  Rabbis  assembled  at  Rimmon  was  great  at  this 
disappointment.  The  nation  now  knew  what  they  had  to  expect 
from  the  new  emperor,  and  they  were  ready  to  endeavour  to 
extort  by  violence  what  had  been  refused  to  their  humble  en- 
treaties. 

The  exact  period  when  Ithe  conquest  of  Bether  brought  the 
rebellion  to  a  conclusion  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  since  the 
statements  of  ancient  authors  alluding  to  this  event  are  of  a  very 
conflicting  nature.  Muenter,  Jost,  Milman,  and  the  writer  of  the 
articles  ^Hadrian '  and  ' Barcochebas '  in  the  Penny  Cyclopcediay 
have  followed  the  opinion  of  those  who  fix  it  for  135  a.d.  This 
assumption,  however,  is  subject  to  very  great  and  perhaps  insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

The  first  is  the  express  and  repeated  statement  of  Rabbi  Yose 
that  Bether  was  conquered  in  the  fifty- second  year  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple,  that  is,  122  c.e.  This  statement  is  made 
in  Talm.  Yerush. :  Tract,  Taanith,  chap,  iv.,  and  in  Ekah  Rabha, 
V. '  Bala  yehovah.'  Now  this  R.  Yose  wa3  contemporary  with  the 
rebellion,  and  a  disciple  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  who,  as  is  known,  acted 
a  most  prominent  part  in  the  war.  The  same  rabbi  is  also  the 
author  of  the  chromcle  Seder  Olam,  and  is  in  general  attentive  to 
the  exact  dates  of  the  periods  of  the  events  to  which  he  alludes. 
The  date  fixed  by  the  rabbi  being  written  in  words  and  not  ex- 

^  That  this  famous  Rabbi,  distinguished  among  the  Talmudists  for  his  learning 
and  ready  wit»  had  access  to  the  Emperor  we  know  also  from  another  source ;  for 
in  the  very  ancient  book  JBereskith  Rabha  a  conversation  concerning  the  resorrec- 
tiou  of  the  dead  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place  between  Hadrian  and  R.  Yoshua. 
Nothing  comports  better  with  the  character  of  the  inquisitiye  emperor,  who,  during 
his  extensive  travels,  conversed  with  contemporaneous  sages,  than  a  conference 
with  a  scholar  occupying  so  prominent  a  position  among  his  |>eoplc. 

pressed 
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pressed  by  letters,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  ancient  tran* 
scribers  could  have  committed  an  error  in  their  copies,  and  as 
it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  what  purpose  could  have  been  served 
~by  a  falsification  of  the  date,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  presumption 
is  strong  in  favour  of  the  statement  of  the  rabbi.  It  is  true  Dion 
Cassius  fixes  this  catastrophe  for  135  c.e.  But  if  it  be  considered 
that  on  these  events  we  do  not  possess  his  original  account,  but 
only  a  meagre  abridgment  made  by  Hiliphin  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  which  is  moreover  pronounced  an  indifferent  per- 
fbrmance«  (^Penny  Cychp^^  art.  '  Dion ') ;  that  Dion  was  not  a 
contemporary  like  the  rabbi,  but  wrote  his  history  90  years  after 
the  death  of  Hadrian  ;  that,  moreover,  even  if  this  historian  pos* 
sessed  the  means  for  ascertaining  the  precise  period,  he  certainly 
lacked  the  interest  for  doing  so  which  impelled  the  Jew; — it 
appears  to  me  that  the  evidence  of  the  rabbi  must  by  far  out^ 
weigh  that  of  the  Roman.  The  evidence  of  Spartianus,  Eusebius, 
of  R.  Abraham  ben  David  and  R.  David  Gans,  can.  the  less  be 
taken  into  consideration,  the  more  distant  they  lived  from  the 
period  in  wliich  the  events  narrated  happened,  and  the  more 
scanty  the  ori^nal  sources  flowed  from  which  th6y  could  have 
derived  their  information. 

Secondly.  Dion  says  that  although  conquerors,  yet  so  great  had 
been  the  loss  of  the  Romans,  that  Hadrian  in  his  epistle  to  the 
senate  left  out  the  usual  formula,  '  If  you  and  your  children  are 
well,  myself  and  the  army  are  doing  well.*  From  this  it  is  evi-? 
dent  that  Dion  considered  the  emperor  as  having  in  person  been 
present  at  the  conquest — ^a  statement  expressly  affirmed  by  rabbi- 
nical writers  (Echa  Jtabb. ;  also  Basnage,  xi.  p.  364).  But  as  we 
know  (Muenter's  Jewish  Wars^  &c.,  p.  419)  that  in  ad.  135 
Hadrian  was  at  Athens,  this  assertion,  if  the  date  of  the  fall  of 
Bether  is  correct,  cannot,  without  straining,  be  reconciled  with  the 
inference  that  Hadrian  was  present  at  the  conquest. 

Thirdly.  Although  Jerome,  following  Eusebius,  places  the  ap- 
pearance of  Barcochebas  in  the  17th  year  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
yet  he  states  elsewhere  'et  post  quinquaginta  annos  (meaning 

«  Suspicions  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  text  in  fixing  the  rebellion  of  the 
Jews  in  SS6  u.c.  are  excited,  whm  it  is  noticed  that  whilst  the  events  related  in 
the  llth  chapter  of  the  69th  book  refer  to  the  year  875  u.c,  those  narrated  in 
the  18th  chapter  (viz.,  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews)  are  stated  to  have  taken  place  in 
886.  Whilst  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  events  related  in  the  two  suc- 
cessive chapters  were  not  contiguous,  the  dates  assigned  exhibit  a  strange  gap  of 
eleven  years,  which  is  scarcely  conceivable  when  the  close  connection  of  the  events 
related  in  the  preceding  and  following  chapters  be  duly  considered ;  and  although 
Spartianus  antedates  the  death  of  Antinoas  in  Egypt,  yet  his  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  no  long  interval  passed. between  that  occurrence  and  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews, 
and  that,  therefore,  a  period  of  eleven  years  did  not  intervenci  as  would  appear 
from  Hiliphin. 

after 
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after  the  destmction  of  the  temple)  sab  Aelio  Hadriano  usqne 
ad  solum  incensa  dritas  (meaning  Jerusalem)  atque  deleta  est, 
ita  at  pristinam  quoqne  nomen  amiserit'  (Comment,  in  Ezech, 
cap.  vi.).  The  same  date  is  again  given  in  his  Cam,  to  Isaiah^ 
c.  yi.  Now  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  conqaest  of 
Jerusalem  preceded  that  of  Bether,  and  since  the  rahbinical  au- 
thority alluded  to  fixes  the  fell  of  that  stronghold  fifty -two  years 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  evidence  of  the  Jew  is 
corroborated  by  that  of  the  Christian,  who  certainly,  from  the  ob- 
ject of  his  researches,  -had  more  interest  than  Dion  in  rightly 
investigating  the  matter.  To  a  similar  result  also  leads  the  tes- 
timony of  Abulpharagius,  who  in  the  Aralnc  text  expressly  states 
that  Barcochebas  made  his  appearance  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  which  is  122  a.d.,  or  52  after  the  destruction  of  the 
temple. 

P  ourthly.  The  year  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ^ven  in  the  Chron. 
Alexandrinum  is  that  of  the  consulship  of  H.  and  Rusticus,  which 
took  place  119  c.e.  ;  and  as  the  siege  of  Bether  is  said  to  have 
lasted  2^  years,  this  brings  us  again  to  the  year  52  fixed  by  the 
rabbi.  Supported  by  this  body  of  evidence,  1  think  I  may  safely 
depart  from  Muenter  and  other  historians  of  the  Jews  (who  with- 
out sufficient  reason  have  fixed  the  event  alluded  to  in  135  c.e.) 
and  place  it  in  122  c.e.^ 

As  the  dates  connected  with  the  travels  of  Hadrian  and  the 
events  under  discussion  appear  so  conflicting,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
reconcile  them,  following  in  this  attempt  the  conjectures  of  the 
profound  Rappaport,  as  stated  in  Kerem  Chemedy  v.  VII.  p.  179. 
According  to  this  scholar,  the  9th  and  10th  chapters  describe  the 
various  journeys  undertaken  by  Hadrian  after  his  return  from 
Antioch  to  Rome,  the  festivities  celebrated  in  his  honour  in  the 
various  towns  through  which  he  passed,  and  his  mourning  over 
the  death  of  the  empress  Plautina  in  872.    The  11th  records 

^  An  indirect  proof  that  the  conquest  of  Bether  must  have  taken  place  about  the 
time  mentioned  may  be  found  in  the  account  contained  with  slight  variations  in 
both  Talmuds  (^Tract,  Sukkah,  f.  51,  p.  2),  that  owing  to  an  imprudent  statement 
of  R.  Simon  ben  Yockai  denounced  to  the  Romans  during  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  consequent  upon  the  rising  under  Bar  Cochba,  the  Siabbi  absconded  and  lived 
for  thirteen  years  concealed  in  a  cave,  until  he  was  in  a  miraculous  manner  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  the  emperor,  when  he  came  forth  from  his  hiding-place  and 
was  sent  by  his  co-religionists  oh  an  embassy  to  the  new  emperor,  in  order  to  efiect 
the  repeal  of  the  edict  prohibiting  the  Jews  from  circumcision  and  the  celebration 
of  the  SabbaUi  (Meila,  f.  xvii.)*  Now  this  new  emperor  could  only  have  been 
Antoninus  Pius,  the  successor  of  Hadrian,  as  we  know  from  history  that  shortly 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  these  obnoxious  decrees  were  repealed.  The  death 
of  his  predecessor,  therefore,  alluded  to  in  the  Talmud,  could  only  have  been  that 
of  Hadrian.  But  as  this  emperor  only  reigned  twenty-one  years,  R.  Simon  must 
have  absconded  in  the  eighth  year  of  Hadrian's  reign,  that  is,  not  long  after  the 
122  A.D.,  at  which  time  the  Jewish  rebellion  raged. 

his 
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Ills  journey  through  Greece,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  the  death  of 
Ills  favourite  Antinous,  &c.,  in  875.     The  1 2th  chapter  treats  of 
the   idolatrous  worship  which  the  emperor  established  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  consequent  rebellion  of  the  Jews.    This,  according 
1;o    Rappaport,  is  erroneously  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  886. 
-According  to  that  scholar  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  873  or  874, 
^when  Jerusalem,  according  to  Jerome  and  other  writers,  was  con- 
quered.    This  explanation  restores  the  close  comiection  evidently 
joining  this  chapter  to  the  preceding  one,  and  perfectly  agrees 
^th  the  statement  in  chap,  vii.,  that  as  long  as  the  emperor  was 
in  Egypt  the  Jews  refrained  from  violence,  and  also  during  his 
second  stay  in  Syria,  through  which  he  must  have  passed  a  second 
time,  afiber  he  had  once  before  visited  it  on  his  way  to  Egypt  in 
liis  journey  from  that  country  to  some  other  district.     The  con- 
tents of  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  chapters,  treating  of  the  rebellion 
of  the  Jews,  must  be  referred  to  the  years  873 — 878,  when  the 
importance  of  the  emergency  called  the  emperor  from  Athens, 
where  he  then  stayed,  to  the  scene  of  war,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which,  viz.  at  the  conquest  of  Bother,  he  was  present.     This  ex- 
planation also  elucidates  the  account  of  Abulpharagius,  who  joins 
in  point  of  time  the  sojourn  of  Hadrian  at  Athens  with  the  rebel- 
lion under  Bar  Cocheba.* 

In  a  note  to  the  following  passage  from  Syncellus,  in  his  Chro- 
nography  (Script.  Byzant.  ix.  p.  348)  on  p.  422,  '  t?5-  lovSatMv 

a<yTai§,'  Muen^er  puts  the  question,  *Can  he,  as  the  pretended 
Messiah,  ever  have  received  the  title  ixovoysviif  n^nj  ?'  To  this  I 
reply  in  the  affirmative :  Mn^  ^^nj  (unique  in  his  generation)  is  a 
title  frequently  given  by  Hebrew  writers  to  eminent  men. 

The  question,  Whence  did  the  rebel  leader  derive  the  large  and 
uninterrupted  supply  of  pecuniary  means  so  absolutely  necessary 
for  an  extensive  and  protracted  war  ?  is  only  vaguely  and  unsatis- 
factorily answered  by  Muenter,  in  mentioning  *  rich  contributions 
that  flowed  to  him  from  all  quarters'  (p.  430)  as  his  sources  of 
revenue.  But  the  nature,  shape,  and  manner  in  which  these  con- 
tributions came  in  regularly,  even  from  such  quarters  as  had  not 
participated  in  the  rebellion,  becomes  evident,  when  the  close  con- 
nection of  the  leader  with  the  most  celebrated  and  influential  rabbi 
of  the  age.  Rabbi  Akiba,  and  through  him,  no  doubt,  with  the 


*  To  this  eyent  may  perhaps  also  be  referred  the  statement  of  Eusebias  (Chron. 
p.  381,  ed.  MediolaD.),  *  Hadrian  Jadaeos,  qui  ter  contra  Romanes  rebellaverunt, 
ad  obedientiam  reyocayit."  This  is  said  to  haye  taken  place  iu  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Hadrian.  It  must  howeyer  be  confessed  that  the  Greek  text  from  Syncellus, 
*  Aipiiyos  lovSouof  Kcerk  A\f^ay9p4wy  OTcuridiovras  €K6\aff(y,^  is  not  fayourable  to  this 
conjecture, 

Sanhedrin, 
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Sanhediin,  is  borne  in  mind.  It  is  known  that  as  long  as  the  temple 
stoody  the  Jews,  whereyer  they  happened  to  live,  paid  a  certain 
annual  tax  (said  to  haye  been  prescribed  in  £xod.  xxx.  13)  to  the 
sanctuary,  and  that  the  levying  of  this  liiqayjxtiy  (the  amount  paid 
by  every  adult  Jew)  was  considered  as  legal  by  the  Romans  them- 
selves (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  6).  And  although  Titus,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  temple,  sought  to  divert  this  tax  from  its  original  purpose  by 
ordering  the  Jews  to  pay  it  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  yet  would  the 
nation  continue  to  pay,  besides  the  compulsory  impost  to  the  idol» 
the  usual  didrachmon  for  the  benefit  of  what  was  now  confiidered 
the  centre  of  the  people — the  Sanhedrin  or  the  Patriarchat.  (See 
Zunzen's  Zeitschrift  fur  die  fVissensckaft  des  Judenthums^  vol.  i. 
p.  262.)  Now,  as  this  tax  was  of  long  standing,  there  must  have 
been  a  regular  machinery  in  operation  for  raising  it,  and  thus 
both  the  revenue  and  the  mode  of  procuring  it  are  clearly  pointed 
out. 

Speaking  of  the  recapture  of  Jerusalem  under  Hadrian,  Mu- 
enter  says — 

'  The  surrounding  region  was  dreadfully  desolated.  Wolves  and 
hyenas  made  inroads  on  tlie  city  itself.  B.  Akiba,  therefore,  according 
to  the  interpretation  given  by  Samuel  Petit  to  a  passage  in  Aben  Ezra, 
caused  the  celebration  of  the  passover  to  be  transierred  from  Mount 
Nisan  to  Mount  Jyar'  (Aben  Ezra, in  Levit.  xxiii.  cited  by  S.  Petit, 
JEclog.  Chronoleg,  i.  14). 

I  have  no  means  of  consulting  the  work  of  Petit ;  but  on  re- 
ferring to  the  Comment,  of  Aben  Ezra  I  find  the  following  passage 
(no  doubt  quoted  from  the  Talmudic  Treatise  Sanhedrin,  f.  12) : 

7\v^  Trtv  ^b:>  n3B>  inw  n^^^  ni-oiyo  n^*^  me^  ynpB'  M^py  un:by  i'tdni 

(*  And  they  said  of  R.  Akiba  that  he  fixed  two  intercalary  years  one 
after  the  other  according  to  the  emergency  of  the  hour ').  Whe- 
ther the  passage  alluded  to  by  Petit  exists  in  any  of  the  rabbi- 
nical writings  I  greatly  doubt,  since  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
there  never  existed  in  Palestine  either  a  Mount  Nisan  or  Mount 
Jyar,  nor  were  the  Jews  required,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  to  celebrate  the  passover  on  any  particular  spot.  The  quo- 
tation from  Aben  Ezra  not  being  correct,  the  inferences  drawn 
from  it  by  Muenter  (p.  426)  of  course  fall  to  the  ground. 

B. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


ARE  THE  WORDS  EPH.  v.  14  TO  BE  REGARDED  AS  A  QUO- 
TATION FROM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  SCRIPTURES  ? 

*  A<^  \iy€i'  *Ky€ipcu  6  KoBMrnv  jcal  iLviara  iK  r&v  y«Kp&y,  icol  ciri^vo'ci  tro^  Xpitrr6s* 

Eph.  V.  14. 
*■  Wherefore  be  saith,  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 

Christ  shall  give  thee  light.' 

The  difficulty  connected  with  regarding  these  words  as  a  quotation 

from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  arises  from  the  fact,  that 

there  is  no  pne  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  to  which  they  bear 

any  very  close  analogy.     The  consequence  is,  that  commentators 

have  been  much  divided  in  opinion.      Dr.  Doddridge  satisfies 

himself  with  a  reference  to  Is.  Ix.  1 ;  remarking  that  *'  this  is  the 

most  natural  import  of  those  well-known  words.'     But  the  analogy 

here,  if  any,  is  far-fetched  and  imperfect.     Vastly  more  probaUe 

is  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  words  as  taken  from 

Is.  xxvi.   19.     '  Some  have  supposed,'   says  Mr.  Barnes,  *  that 

the  words  are  taken  frt)m  some  book  among  the  Hebrews,  which 

is  now  lost.     Epiphanius  supposed  that  it  was  a  quotation  from  a 

propheoy  of  Elijah ;  Syncellus  and  Euthalius  from  some  writing 

of  Jeremiah '  (an  opinion  countenanced  by  Saurin,  Ser.,  vol.  x. 

p.  286)  ;  *  Hyppolitus  from  the  writing  of  some  now  unknown 

prophet.'     Jerome  supposed  it  was  taken  from  some  apocryphal 

writing.     Grotius  supposes  that  it  refers  to  the  word  light  in 

ver.  13,  and  that  the  sense  is,  '  that  light  says ;  that  is,  that  a  man 

who  is  pervaded  by  that  light,  let  him  so  say  to  another.'    Heuman, 

and  after  him  Storr,  Michaelis,  and  Jennings  {Jewish  Ant.  ii.  232), 

suppose  that  the  reference  is  to  a  song  or  hymn  that  was  sung  by 

the  early  Christians,   beginning  in  this  manner,   and  that  the 

meaning  is,  *  Wherefore  as  it  is  said  in  the  hymns  which  we 

sing— 

^  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest ; 

Arise  from  the  dead ; 

Christ  shall  give  thee  light ! ' 

Others  have  supposed  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  sentiment 
among  the  Jews  respecting  the  significancy  of  the  blowing  of  the 
trumpet  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  or  the  feast  of  the  new 
moon.  Maimonides  conjectures  that  the  call  of  the  trumpet, 
especially  in  the  month  Tisri,  in  which  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment occurred,  was  designed  to  signify  a  special  call  to  repent- 
ance; 
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ance ;  meaning,  '  You  who  sleep  arouse  from  your  slumbers ; 
search  and  try  yourselves ;  think  on  your  Creator ;  repent  and 
attend  to  the  aalvation  of  the  soul.'  * 

After  referring  to  these  opinions,  Mr.  Barnes  observes,  '  But  all 
this  is  evidently  conjecture.  I  see  no  evidence  that  Paul  meant 
to  make  a  quotation  at  all.  Why  may  we  not  suppose  that  he 
speaks  as  an  inspired  man,  and  that  he  means  to  say  simply,  that 
God  now  gives  this  command,  or  that  God  now  speaks  in  this  way  ?' 

With  this  view,  however,  I  cannot  altogether  agree.  What- 
ever difficulty  may  be  found  in  ascertaining  the  quotation  or 
allusion  in  the  Old  Testament,  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  passage 
must  after  all  be  regarded  as  such.  The  formula  oio  Xeye,  Xeya 
yapy  or  Xtye,  occurs*  in  several  other  passages,  and  is  alwa}'8 
employed  to  introduce  a  quotation.  (Compare  2  Cor.  vi.  2; 
Gal.  iii.  16  ;  Eph.  iv.  8  ;  Heb.  i.  6.)  In  the  passage  Eph.  iv.  8,  the 
very  same  formula  is  employed  Sio  Xeys  to  introduce  a  quotation 
from  Psal.  Ixviii.  18.  Can  we  suppose  the  same  writer  in  the  same 
writing  should  so  far  depart  from  his  usual  style  ?     I  think  not. 

But  the  question  still  remains  to  be  settled,  whence  is  the 
quotation  obtained?  The  first  part  of  the  words,  viz.  *  Awake 
thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,'  whatever  objections 
may  present  themselves,  is,  in  my  view,  a  paraphrastic  quotation 
of  the  passage  referred  to  above,  Is.  xxvi.  19,  *  Awake  and  sing 
ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust.'     The  remaining  part  of  the  verse, 

*  And  Christ  shall  give  thee  light,'  may  be  regarded  as  either 
added  by  the  Apostle  for  the  enforcement  of  the  foi^egoing 
exhortation,  or  as  an  allusion  to  some  other  passage  of  the  Old 
Testament.  With  regard  to  the  first  supposition,  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  to  expand  the  sentiment  in  a  quotation  by  adding 
something  of  their  own ;  nor  are  they  generally  very  solicitous 
about  the  precise  words,  provided  the  sense  is  maintained. 

But  we  may  suppose  the  words,  *  And  Christ  shall  pve  thee 
light,'  as  an  allusion  to  some  passage  of  Old  Testament  Scripture. 
We  have  instances  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
combining  in  one  quotation  diflerent  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (compare  Heb.  i.  8,  9,  10).  Taking  this  view,  therefore, 
we  should  regard  the  words,  '  And  Christ  shall  give  thee  light,' 
as  an  allusion  to  some  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  the  Messiah 
is  spoken  of  as  giving  light.  Such  a  passage  is  Is.  xlii.  6,  '  I  the 
Lord  have  called  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine  hand,  and 
will  keep  thee,  and  give  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light 
of  the  Gentiles.'  Similar  words  also  occur  Is.  xlix.  6,  *  I  will 
also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  may  be  my 

*  Burder,  in  Ro8.AU.  u.  iVeti  Morgenland,  in  loc. ;  Albert  Barnes  on  Eph.,  p.  127. 

salvation 
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salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth.'  I  cannot  help,  therefore, 
regarding  the  words  as  an  allusion  to  some  such  passage,  sug- 
gested, however,  by  the  word  '  light,'  verse  13.  It  is  not  indis- 
pensable, however,  that  we  should  consider  the  latter  clause  as  a 
quotation,  but  the  first  part  must,  I  think,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  criticism,  be  regarded  in  that  light. 


PAUL'S  THORN  IN  THE  FLESH. 

Not  a  few  commentators  have   puzzled  themselves  about  the 
thorn  in  the  flesh  referred  to  by  the  Apostle  Paul  as  the  messen- 
ger of  Satan  sent  to  buffet  him.     The  diflSculty  has  been  to  de- 
termine with  certainty  what  the  Apostle  means  by  it,  and  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  this  can  ever  be  wholly  overcome.     It 
were  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  opinions  on  the  subject-    Ter- 
tuUian  thought  it  meant  the  ear  or  iead-ache ;  Jerome  the  head- 
ache ;  good  Richard  Baxter  fancied  it  must  have  been  the  stone 
or  gravel,  by  which  malady  he  himself  was  affected.     The  most 
whimsical  opinion  I  know  is  that  of  Teller,  in  his  Worterhuch — 
*  Eine  figurliche  Beschreibung  der  reissenden  Gicht,  besonders 
Kopfgicht,  Migraine '  (^A  figurative  description  of  racking  gouty 
especially  Jiead-gout  megrim).  Dr.  Doddridge,  adopting  the  opinion 
of  Whitby,  thinks  *  that  the  view  he  (the  Apostle)  had  of  celestial 
glories,  affected  the  system  of  his  nerves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
occasion  some  paralytic  sjrmptoms,  and  particularly  a  stammering 
in  his  speech,  and  perhaps  some  ridiculous  distortion  in  his  coun- 
tenance, referred  to  elsewhere  in  the  phrase  of  the  infirmity  in 
hisfiesh,^ 

But  such  opinions,  after  all,  are  but  mere  suppositions.  The 
expression,  *  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,'  is  evidently  metaphorical. 
It  means  something  that  annoys,  occasions  pain  and  trouble. 
Moreover,  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  was  the  messenger  of  Satan, 
that  is,  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  agency  and  intervention  of  the 
devil.  Now,  that  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  was  no  other  than  the 
troubles  and  persecutions  which  the  Apostle  had  to  endure  in  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  on  the  following 
grounds : — 

First,  the  character  of  the  trials  to  which  the  Apostle  was  sub- 
jected, corresponds  with  the  explanation  g-ven  above  of  the  thorn 
m  the  flesh — the  messenger  of  Satan.  That  they  were  earthly 
trials  to  which  the  Apostle  makes  reference,  appears  from  the 
employment  of  the  word  flesh.  Moreover,  Satan  is  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  as  the  author  of  persecution.  This  he  effects  by  stirring 
up  the  ungodly  powers  of  earth  to  persecute  the  people  of  God 
(compare  Kev.  ii.  10). 
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Secondly,  the  Apostle  refers  to  his  past  experience.  The 
vision  of  which  he  gives  an  account,  he  had  enjoyed  about  four- 
teen years  ago.  The  thorn  in  the  flesh  followed  upon  that  event 
His  sufferings  and  trials  then  commenced,  of  which  we  have  an 
account  (Chap.  ii.  23).  Thus  we  find  these  answering  to  the 
time  during  wnich  he  had  the  vi^tation  of  the  thorn  in  the  flesh. 

Thirdly,  by  the  word  infirmities  (a^rOeveiai),  it  is  obvious  the 
Apostle  means  the  same  thing  as  by  the  expression  '  thorn  in  the 
flesh.'     He  informs  us  that  God  had  given  him  the  promise  that 
his  grace  would  be  suflScient  for  him.     '  Most  gladly  therefore,' 
says  he,  *•  will  I  bear  mine  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ 
Hiay  rest  upon  me.'     The  meaning  of  which  language  is  plainly 
this — ^the  more  cheerfully  would  he  submit  to  bis  thorn  in  the 
flesh  (his  infirmities)  as  he  jiad  this  promise  to  support  him,  and 
as  occasion  would  thus  be  afforded  tor  the  manifestation  of  the 
sufficiency  of  divine  grace.      But  are  we  to  regard  the  word 
ififirmities  as  a  general  term  expressive  of  the  Apostle's  trials  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  work?    I  think  so.     He  had  given  an 
enumeration  of  his  troubles  in  the  preceding  chapter.     He  then 
speaks  of  them,  ver.  30,  as  the  ra,  r^f  da^^v^ioLs  (aou^  the  things  of 
ms  infirmity,  or  what  constituted  his.  infirmities.     After  speaking 
of  the  promise  of  the  sufficient  grace  of  God  and  of  its  manifesta- 
'  tion  in  his  infirmities,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that,  on  that  account,  he 
would  take  pleasure  in  infirmities.     The  Sio  marks  this  pleasure 
in  infirmities  as  the  consequence  of  the  promise,  but  the  promise 
was  given  in  reference  to  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  therefore  the  thorn 
in  the  flesh  and  his  infirmities  must  be  one  and  the  same  thing. 
But  I  have  shown  that  inifirmities  is  a  general  expression  for  the 
Apostle's  sufferings  in  every  shape.     It  is  no  objection  to  this 
view  that  the  Apostle,   verse   10,  mentions  also  'reproaches,' 
^  necessities,'  '  persecutions,'  '  distresses,'  as  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  writer,  after  the  use  of  a  general  expression,  to  em- 
ploy particular  terms  illustrative  of  the  general  expression,  just 
m  the  same  way  the  Apostle  does  m  that  passage. 

The  strongest  objection  I  know  against  this  view  is,  that  which 
is  founded  upon  Gal.  iv.  13, 14.  But  we  have  no  certain  evidence 
for  concluding  that  the  Apostle  here  refers  to  bodily  infirmity. 
The  words  may  appropriately  enough  be  considered  as  refer- 
ring to  the  trials  and  persecutions  to  which  he  was  exposed  iu 
renouncing  Judaism,  and  in  preaching  the  Gospels  So  Beza,  li 
aadivBiav  r^f  <raqitbs — Id  est,  per  varias  afflictiones,  quibus  quotidie 
exercebatur  Apostolus,  adeo  ut  nihil  esset  illo  abjectius  si  exter* 
nam  speciem,  atque  adeo  si  hominem  spectes.  This  view  is 
strengmened,  I  think,  by  the  connection.  The  Apostle  exhorts 
them  to  be  as  he  was,  that  is,  that  they  should  repudiate  every 
principle  of  Judaism  as  he  had  done.     This  would  expose  them 
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.  to  trouble  as  in  his  own  case ;  but  this,  he  goes  on  to  say,  did  not 
at  one  time  damage  him  in  their  estimation,  for  they  had  received 
him  as  an  angel  of  God,  and  manifested  for  him  an  extraordinary 
warmth  of  affection. 


ANALECTA    BIBLICA. 


LAMECH. 

(G^en.  iv.  19-20). — In  going  through  the  list  of  Cain's  descendants, 
we  find  nothing  to  arrest  our  attention  till  we  come  to  Lamech,  who 
was  the  fifth  in  descent  fi*om  Cain,  and  who  must  have  been  bom  soon 
before  the  death  of  Seth  and  the  birth  of  Enoch — six  himdred  years 
firom  the  Creation.'  This  Lamech  seems  to  have  been  a  very  remark- 
able person,  and  out  of  seven  verses  devoted  to  the  posterity  of  Cain,  six 
are  occupied  by  the  sayings  and  doings  of  him  and  his  two  sons.  Re- 
serving the  sons  for  separate  notice,  let  us  give  our  present  attention  to 
Liamech  himself.  The  record  concerning  hm  is  singular,  striking,  and 
abrupt.  It  comprises  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  history ;  and  yet,  although 
it  suggests  much,  and  sets  the  mind  to  work,  there  is  little  in  it  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  it  excites. 

*  First,  we  are  informed  that  Lamech  had  two  wives,  called  Adah  and 
Zillah — beautiful  names,  and  the  first  female  names  that  occur  since 
Eve.  Why  is  this  fact  so  pointedly  mentioned,  unless  to  intimate  that 
the  practice  of  having  more  than  oile  wife  was  a  new  thing,  and  among 
the  inventions  of  the  house  of  Cain  ?  This  is  the  general  sentiment  of 
antiquity ;  and  the  early  Christian  writers  who  have  occasion  to  allude 
to  the  matter,  agree  with  Tertullian  in  regarding  Lamech  as  the  first 
man  who  reversed  the  order  of  nature  and  of  creation,  by  taking  two 
"svives  unto  himself. 

^  Adah  bore  to  Lamech  two  sons,  Jabal  and  Jubal,  and  by  Zillah  he 
had  one,  named  Tubal-Cain— all  famous  inventors,  of  whom  there  will 
be  more  to  say  anon.  "  And  the  sister  of  Tubal-Cain  was  Naamah." 
This  is  all  we  hear  of  her.  It  is  remarkable  that  her  name  should  be 
found  at  all  in  a  record  in  which  the  names  of  so  few  women  are  pre- 
served ;  and  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  it  is  given  without  any 
circumstances  to  indicate  the  cause  of  its  insertion.  The  name  means 
fair  or  beautiful.  Was  her  beauty  her  distinction  ?  Did  that  beauty 
produce  eflfects  by  which  great  fiimilies  were  united  or  brokeii  ?  Beauty 
has,  within  the  compass  of  historical  time,  moved  the  world.  Did  it, 
in  her  person,  shake  the  old  world  also  ?  Her  brothers  were  the  great 
Others  of  social  arts.  Was  her  fame  of  the  same  sort  as  theirs  ?  Some 
ascribe  to  her  the  invention  of  spinning  and  weavuig ;  and  others,  who 
find  in  her  brother  the  Vulcan  of  the  Greeks,  recognise  in  her  Minerva, 

*  This  is  accordiDg  to  the  common  or  shorter  chronology,  which,  as  that  in 
general  use,  ire  feel  bound  to  follow  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  althoa^h  strongly  per- 
suaded, wiUi  most  scholars,  that  the  larger  chronology,  as  preserved  m  the  Septnagint 
version,  b  more  correct      ' 
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who  had  among  her  names  that  of  Nemanoun.^  But  all  tliis  is  bald 
coi^jecture.  Her  name  was  Naamah ;  her  father  was  Lamech ;  her 
brother  Tubal-Cain  ;  she  lived — she  died.  This  is  all  we  know  of  her. 
To  what  she  owed  her  fame — a  fame  of  six  thousand  years — must 
remain  inscrutable.  As  one  finds  among  the  ruins  of  time  soaie  old 
gray  monument,  too  important  and  distingushed  to  have  been  con- 
structed for  a  person  of  mean  note,  but  discovers  thereon  only  ▲  name, 
which  the  rust  of  ages  has  lefl  unconsiuned — so  it  is  with  Liainech's 
illustrious  daughter. 

^  Lamech  had  his  troubles,  as  a  man  with  two  wives  was  likely  to  have, 
and  always  has  had ;  but  whether  his  troubles  grew  out  of  his  polygamy 
is  not  clearly  disclosed.  We  know  them  only  through  an  address  which 
he  makes  to  his  two  wives.  The  subject-matter  of  this  address  is  bard 
to  be  understood ;  but  there  is  no  mistaking  as  to  its  form,  which  em- 
bodies the  parallelism  and  other  characteristics  of  Hebreur  poesy.  This 
is  the  most  ancient  piece  of  poetry  in  the  world ;  the  only  scrap  of  verse 
that  has  come  to  us  from  the  ages  before  the  flood.  Is  its  production 
intended,  by  an  actual  specimen,  to  indicate  that,  as  one  of  his  sons  was 
the  father  of  music,  so  was  he  the  father  of  poetry  ?  At  any  rate,  the 
actual  utterance  of  verse  by  the  &ther  shows  that,  as  we  might  expect, 
poetry  was  invented  before  music.  Perhaps  the  former  even  originated 
the  latter.  What  more  probable  than  that  the  first  efforts  of  the  tune- 
ful Jubal  were  made  in  giving  the  sweet  voice  of  music  to  his  &ther's 
harmonious  numbers  ? 

*  The  lines  have  been  variously  translated.     We  give  them  thus : — 

"  Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice ! 

Wives  of  Lamech  receive  my  speech ! 
If  I  slew  a  man  to  my  woonding. 

And  a  yoong  man  to  my  hurt : 
If  Cain  was  avenged  seven  times. 

Then  Lamech  seventy  times  seven/' 

This  is  not  veiy  plain  as  to  the  meaning — ^but  we  can  only  imitate  the 
admitted  obscurity  of  the  original.  To  what  do  these  words  refer? 
Almost  every  possible  sense  which  they  can  by  any  translation  or  inter- 
pretation be  construed  to  bear,  has  been  assigned  to  them  by  different 
commentators.  The  Jewish  tradition  preserved  in  the  Midrash  is 
founded  upon  the  mention  of  Cain,  and  upon  the  interpretation  (which 
the  best  Jewish  interpreters  allow  to  be  unfounded)  that  the  promise  to 
Cain  was  not  that  vengeance  should  be  exacted  sevenfold  upon  any 
one  that  slew  him,  but  that  vengeance  should  not  be  taken  until  the 
seventh  generation— which  generation  Lamech  represented.  The  story 
runs  that  Lamech,  being  blind  (to  account  for  his  not  seeing  '^  the 
mark"  upon  Cain),  slew  his  ancestor  with  a  dart  or  arrow,  under 
the  direction  of  his  son  Tubal-Cain,  who  took  the  movements  made  by 
Cain,  lurking  in  the  woods,  for  those  of  some  beast.  But  when  the 
truth  was  seen,  Lamech,  in  his  horror  at  the  deed,  slew  the  son  whose 
misdirection  had  brought  this  crime  upon  his  soul.  His  son  was  thus 
''  the  young  man  "  to  whom  the  verse  refers.    Now  it  is  true  that  it  was 

^  Plntarch,  de  Iside  ei  Osiride. 
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liot  promised  to  Cain  that  he  should  never  be  slain — but  that,  if  he  were 
slain,  sevenfold  vengeance  should  be  exacted  for  hira.  But  for  the  rest, 
it  is  not  likely  that  blind  men  went  a  hunting  even  before  the  Deluge : 
and  the  story  has  other  improbabilities  too  numerous  to  need  indication. 
No  more  need  be  said. 

*  Josephus  did  not  receive  this  tradition,  if  it  existed  in  his  time.   He 
gives  a  favourable  turn  to  the  whole  matter,  observing,  that  Lamech, 
who  saw  as  far  as  any  man  into  the  course  and  method  of  Divine  justice, 
felt  great  concern  in  the  prospect  of  that  judgment  which  he  appre- 
hended to  hang  over  his  family  for  the  murder  of  Abel ;  and  under  the 
force  of  that  apprehension  spoke  of  the  matter  to  his  wives.     It  is  on 
this  hint  that  Shuckford,  followed  by  others,  appears  to  have  founded 
his  view  of  these  verses.     He  thinks  that  the  death  of  Abel  had  occa- 
sioned a  complete  alienation  between  the  family  of  Seth  and  that  of  Cain 
— who,  although  living  apart,  were  kept  in  constant  apprehension  that 
a  bloody  vengeance  would  some  day  be  exacted  ;  but  that  Lamech, 
virhen  he  came  to  be  the  head  of  a  people,  sought  to  reason  them  out  of 
their  apprehensions  by  the  argument  contained  in  his  words :  understood 
to  mean — ^if  sevenfold  vengeance  were  denounced  upon  the  slayer  of 
Cain,  who  murdered  his  own  brother,  there  must  surely  be  a  &r  sorer 
punishment  for  those  who  may  attempt  to  destroy  any  of  us  on  the 
same  account.    The  fault  of  this  is  that  it  is  too  vague  and  hypothetical, 
and  has  not  a  sufficiently  pointed  application  to  the  words  of  the  text. 

^  It  is  an  ingenious  thought  of  some  that  the  wives  of  Lamech  took 
alarm  at  the  invention  of  more  formidable  weapons  than  had  hitherto 
been  seen,  by  Tubal-Cain,  and  fancied  that  they  might  be  some  day 
employed  against  his  life ;  but  that  he  here  comforts  them  by  the 
assurance  that,  as  he  had  never  shed  the  blood  of  man,  no  one  had  an 
interest  in  destroying  him. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  many  have  thought  that  he  had  slain  not  only  one 
but  two  (**  a  man,"  and  "  a  young  man  "),  and  that,  considering  how  Cain 
had  enhanced  his  crime  and  punishment  by  obdurate  concealment,  he 
here  openly  avows  his  crime,  and  contritely  confesses  himself  a  greater 
sinner  than  Cain. 

*  Our  own  impression,  coinciding  with  that  of  Lowth,  is  that  Lamech 
had  slain  in  self-defence  some  man  by  wTiom  he  had  been  assaulted  and 
wounded.  His  wives  would  apprehend  the  exaction  of  blood-revenge 
by  the  friends  of  the  man  who  had  been  slain,  on  which  he  puts  his 
justifiable  homicide  on  the  proper  footing  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
murder  committed  by  Cain,  and  urges  that  the  difference  of  the  offence 
rendered  the  danger  of  vengeance  in  his  case  but  small.  If  the  life  of 
Cain  were  protected  by  the  penalty  of  sevenfold  vengeance,  surely  his 
by  seventy  times  seven.' — Daily  Bible  Illustrations. 

De  Wette. — ^We  do  not  know  of  a  theologian  and  biblical  critic  in 
whose  works  there  is  so  much  to  admire,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much 
to  censure,  as  in  those  of  De  Wette.  His  translation  of  the  Bible  is 
perhaps  without  a  rival ;  his  history  of  Christian  Ethics  is  the  best 
extant ;  his  commentary  on  the  Romans  is  one  of  the  happiest  specimens 
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of  neat,  succinct,  learnt  annotations,  and  hisr  Commentary  on  tbe 
PsalniB,  though  of  a  mixed  cliaracter,  contains  much  that  is  excellent 
But  in  the  work  before  us,  iu  his  Introductions  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  his  other  writings  of  a  similar  tendency,  we  are  met  with  a  scepti* 
cism  of  the  most  appalling  character.  At  one  time  we  are  delighted 
with  the  fullness  and  the  exactness  of  his  erudition,  the  acuteness  of  hi^ 
intellect,  and  the  justness  of  his  views ;  at  another,  finding*  ourselves 
enveloped  in  mist,  and  in  an  artificial  network  of  sophistical  refine- 
ments and  distinctions,  we  long  for  the  clear  light  of  a  cloudless  day, 
and  for  the  freedom  and  simplicity  of  nature.  How  a  mind  can,  in 
general,  be  so  felicitous  in  its  views,  so  surpassingly,  excellent,  and  yet 
so  thoroughly  vitiated  at  times,  is  more  than  we  can  comprehend. 
Should  we  attempt  a  complete  and  fiuthful  delineation  of  both  these 
features  of  our  author's  intellectual  character,  we  should  only  be  re- 
warded with  incredulity. — {Amencan)  Christian  Review* 

RxLiaiONS  or  the  World. — In  the  whole  world  there  are — 

Jews  4,000,000  or        5,000,000 

Christians           .  228,000,000  299,000,000 

Mohammedans  .  100,000,000  110,000,000 

Heathens  .         .  405,000,000  463,000,000 


737,000,000  877,000,000 

Of  whom  there  are  under  Christian  rule  387,788,000 

„  Mohammedan  .  72,000,000 

„  Heathen  .  277,000,000 


737,000,000 
Of  Protestant  States  there  are     .         .     193,624,000  inhabitants. 
Koman  Catholic    ....     134,164,000 
Greek 60,000,000 
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387,788,000 
Neus*s  Reperiorium  Jur  die  Theologische  LUercOur. 

Tholuck. — It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  much  in  respect  to  the 
character  and  writings  of  Dr.  Tholuck.  The  American  restder,  if  he 
has  paid  any  attention  to  the  theological  literature  of  the  day,  must 
have  formed  some  acquaintance  with  this  distinguished  author.  His 
commentaries  have  very  obvious  defects  as  well  as  excellencies.  He 
protrudes  his  philological  stores  too  much.  There  is  a  redundancy  of 
Greek  and  Latin  quotations.  The  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  is  some- 
times buried  under  a  mass  of  learned  reference.  The  comments  of 
third-rate  writers  are  quoted  and  refuted.  Tholuck's  rabbinical  know- 
ledge is  sometimes  a  snare  to  him.  Vast  stores  of  erudition  are  lodged 
in  his  capacious  memory,  which  he  has  not  always  the  self-denial  to 
withhold.  Another  &ult,  resulting  perhaps  in  part  from  what  has  just 
been  specified,  is  a  want  of  logical  consecutiveness  in  his  thoughts.    In 
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the  explanation  of  passages  of  Scripture,  which  involve  processes  of 
reasoning,  we  are  furnished  with  philology  where  we  need  logic,  with 
classical  or  oriental  learning  where  we  are  in  want  of  lucid  arrange- 
ment and  well  weighed  expressions.  In  this  species  of  exegesis,  Calvin 
is  perhaps  unrivalled.  L.  J.  Riickert  is  also  a  conspicuous  example. 
Tholuck,  in  company  with  not  a  few  of  his  countrymen,  is  too  apt  to 
run  into  a  vein  of  religious  sentimentalism.  Certain  phrases  and  allu- 
sions are  used  which  are  on  the  boundary  line  between  poetry  and 
prose.  They  are  well  enough  if  employed  sparingly.  But  we  soon 
tire  of  ^*  still  midnight,''  "  silent  stars,"  *'  gray  dawn,"  *<  depths  of  the 
spirit,"  and  the  like. 

Tholuck's  excellencies  are  equally  conspicuous.  His  cast  of  cha- 
racter and  temperament  in  some  respects  qualify  him  in  a  Ingh  degree 
for  an  interpreter  of  the  Gospels.  He  has  remarkable  affinities  to 
what  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  characteristics  of  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple. That  gentle,  susceptible,  tender  frame  of  spirit,  which  he  pos- 
sesses, fits  him  admirably  to  comment,  on  such  passages  as  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  This  multi&rious  learning  also  is 
frequently  turned  to  the  best  account.  It  imparts  great  freshness  to  his 
expositions.  His  illustrations,  drawn  from  this  source,  are  not'  un- 
frequently  of  the  happiest  kind.  He  has  likewise  no  small  share  of 
critical  tact. 

The  true  meaning  of  a  text  is  perceived  with  that  species  of  intuition 

which  a  practised  and  able  Biblical  critic  acquires.     We  feel  also  the 

utmost  confidence  in  his  moral  integrity,  in  his  sincere  love  of  divine 

^  truth,  and  in  his  superiority  to  sinister  motives. — (^American)  Christian 

Meview. 

m 

Confusion  of  Tongues. — The  great  antiquity  of  Babel  or  Babylon 
is  established  by  the  fact  that  Nimrod  was  its  chief.  It  formed 
a  centre  from  which  population  proceeded  in  all  directions.  The  dis- 
persion is,  in  the  style  of  the  author,  described  as  an  act  of  God,  and  as 
meant  to  confound  their  language  or  speech.  Like  other  acts  of  the 
Creator,  it  is  mingled  with  supreme  wisdom  and  beneficence.  Thus,  if 
man  had  used  only  one  language,  there  would  in  all  probability  have 
arisen  among  them  only  one  poet  of  the  description  styled  epic.  He 
having  occupied  the  field  both  of  illustration  and  of  &une,  all  others 
would  have  been  discouraged.  There  might  have  been  a  Greek  Homer, 
but  there  would  have  b^n  no  Latin  Virgil.  Or,  take  the  case  in 
reference  to  modern  times.  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  or  France^ 
might  have  had  one  great  writer  of  that  description,  but  the  first  would 
have  prevented  competition  by  others,  the  language  being  the  same : 
whereas  the  human  mind  has  been  exerted  and  improved  in  a  high 
d^ree  by  the  variety  of  similar  exertions  resulting  from  the  variety  of 
languages.  The  principle  might  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  various 
departments  of  intellectual  exertion.  Thus  it  has  been  said,  that  the 
extraordinary  eminence  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  discouraged  for  a  time  in 
England  mathematical  studies,  because  it  was  felt,  that  all  must  be 
eclipsed  by  his  renown.     Language  itself,  being  the  chi^  organ  of 

intellect, 
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intellect,  and  thereby  a  most  yaliiable  interpreter  of  its  constitation,  is 
at  once  an  important  instrument  in  active  life,  and  a  subject  for  pro- 
found iuTestigation ;  but  the  principles  on  which  it  is  formed  could 
ncTer  have  been  very  competently  understood  without  the  existence  of 
a  variety  of  languages. —Forsttu's   Observations  en    Genesis  and 


Tax  Law  ov  Mbats, — It  would  be  quite  unreasonable  to  expect 
that,  destitute  as  we  are  of  any  contemporaneous  comment,  we  should 
be  able  at  this  dbtant  time  fully  and  precisely  to  explain  a  class  of 
regulations  having  reference  to  the  tastes,  the  prejudices,  and  the 
physical  well-being  of  a  people  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  to 
those  habits  of  private  life  of  which  history  is  not  accustomed  to  take 
note.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  them  were  intended  merely  to 
promote  a  uniformity  of  domestic  usages,  and  a  decency  of  manners, 
according  to  the  most  approved  standard  of  the  time  and  place.  A 
remark  which  has  been  made  in  a  more  general  form  holds  good,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  the  distinction  of  practices  and  tastes  as  to  food. 
In  their  origin  they  are  in  a  gpreat  measure  arbitrary,  but  they  con- 
stitute a  rule  which  it  is  a  violation  of  good  sense  and  good  n^anners, 
and  one's  own  sense  of  propriety  to  infringe.  A  French  soldier  wUi 
easily  eat  horseflesh,  and  would  eat  it  oftener  if  it  were  not  too  dear;  a 
thing  which  a  German  will  hardly  be  induced  to  do  in  any  emergency. 
The  thought  of  eating  frogs  and  snails  disgusts  most  of  us  who  have 
not  tasted  them.  They  make,  however,  the  choice  and  costly  luxuiy 
of  the  Parisian  cuisine,  the  bes  t  in  the  world.  We  should  loathe  the. 
sight  of  a  dog  upon  our  tables ;  a  Sandwich  islander  cannot  set  out  his 
ceremonious  feast  without  it.  The  rat  often  feasts  upon  the  best  of 
our  granaries,  while  we  keep  the  swine  for  our  scavenger ;  yet  we 
could  not  endure  the  flesh  of  the  former,  while  that  of  the  latter  is 
reckoned  a  delicacy.  Now  whatever  might  have  been  the  standard  in 
this  respect,  to  which  old  custom,  originating  in  whatever  accident 
had  given  an  approved  authority  among  the  Israelites,  to  that  standard 
for  reasons  which  have  been  urged,  it  was  a  legitimate  and  important 
object  of  the  Jewish  law  to  enforce  a  uniform  adherence.  If  the 
eating,  for  instance,  of  camels  or  hares,  of  mice  or  of  tortoises,  which 
are  among  the  prohibited  articles,  was,  according  to  the  best  current 
sentiment  of  the  nation,  a  violation  of  delicacy  and  good  breeding, 
there  was  a  good  reason  why  a  legislator  who  aimed  at  the  civilization 
of  the  people  should  expressly  forbid  it  to  any  who  might  otherwise  be 
tempted  to  forfeit  their  self-respect  by  indulging  appetite  at  the  expense 
ef  decorum. — Palfhet's  Academical,  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Scrips 
tures. 

Quotations  op  the  Fathers. — On  the  subject  of  the  quotations  of 
the  Fathers,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  worth  while  to  add  the  testi- 
mony of  the  three  last  principal  editors  of  the  New  Testament,  Gries- 
bach,  Matthaei,  and  Scholz,  and  of  Eichhom  himself.  Griesbach  says  of 
Or]gen,.on  whose  quotation  he  so  much  relies,  that  ^'  in  the  same  work, 

at 
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at  the  distance  of  a  few  pages,  he  sometimes  quotes  the  same  passage 
from  the  New  Testament  in  a  different  manner ; "  and  that  the  same 
uncertainty  in  his  quotations  appears,  as  mi^^ht  be  expected,  in  his 
different  works,  when  compared  together.  *  I  freely  admit,'  he  says, 
^  that  Origen  did  not  always  examine  his  manuscript  when  he  was  about 
to  quote  a  passage  from  Scripture,  but  sometimes  trusted  to  his  memory, 
i^hence  throughout  his  works  the  construction  of  passages  is  altered  ; 
one  synonymous  word  is  substituted  for  another ;  articles,  particles,  and 
prepositions  are  omitted,  with  other  similar  changes,  that  for  the  most 
part  do  not  affect  the  sense.  I  admit  further,  that  it  was  not  always 
his  purpose  to  adduce  the  very  words  and  syllables  of  a  passi^,  but 
that,  according  to  the  object  he  had  in  view,  he  sometimes  altered, 
omitted,  or  added,  or  even  expressed  the  sense  only  of  the  sa6red 
'writer,  in  his  own  style  and  words.' 

I  liave  already  quoted  a  passage  in  which  Griesbach  says  of  another 
of  his  principal  Alexandrine  authorities,  Clement,  that,  ^  he  not  un- 
frequently  cites  from  memory,  and  gives  rather  the  sense  than  the 
woxicls  of  the  sacred  writers.'  Matthae,  after  adducing  one  example  in 
which  Clement  has  blended  together  incorrectly  the  words  of  two  dif- 
ferent verses,  says  there  are  a  thousand  other  similar  passages  in  his 
writings ;  and  adds  (alluding  to  Griesbach) — '  When  I  say  a  thousand j 
I  speak  not  from  Scripture,  as' others  do  who  make  him  a  chief  authority 
of  the  Alexandrine  recension,  but  from  well-grounded  knowledge.' 

Matthee  observes,  that  those  quotations  of  the  Greek  fathers  are 
most  to  be  regarded  which  are  to  be  found  in  their  commentaries ;  but 
affirms  that,  when  these  are  appended  to  the  original  text,  the  readings 
found  in  the  commentary  not  unfrequently  differ  from  those  of  the 
text.  He  says  that  Origen  often  arbitrarily  alters  passages  to  conform 
them  to  his  fanciful  expositions ;  and  that  Chrysostom  repeats  the  same 
passage  several  times  with  different  variations  in  a  single  homily.  Of 
quotations  found  in  other  writings  than  professed  commentaries,  he 
says  that,  as  far  as  he  is  acquainted  with  them,  *  the  Greek  Fathers, 
generally  and  particularly,  used  little  or  no  care  to  quote  passages  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  they  found  them  in  their  manuscripts ;  hence 
it  is  common  for  them  to  be  inconsistent  with  themselves ;  and  they 
also  quote  the  same  passage  falsely  in  different  places,  either  through 
accident  or  design.  Scholz  says,  '  The  Fathers  were  accustomed  to 
quote  the  Scriptures  from  memory,  without  inspecting  their  manu- 
scripts, so  that  we  can  very  seldom  be  certain  whether  their  citations 
faithfully  represent  the  text  of  those  manuscripts,  or  whether  the 
various  readings  found  in  their  works  owed  their  origin  to  lapses  of 
memory  and  indolence.  Sometimes  they  compress  a  long  passage; 
sometimes  paraphrase  a  short  one;  and  sometimes  give  the  meaning 
rather  than  the  precise  words  of  a  passage,  as  it  occurred  to  their  re*> 
collection,  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  occasion ;  so  that  they  quote  the 
same  passage  differently  in  different  places.'  In  treating  of  the  criti- 
cism of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  Eichhorn  says,  ^  Concerning 
the  value  and  trustworthiness  of  the  quotations  of  the  Fathers,  many 
doubts  arise.     Did  not  the  Church  designedly  alter  many  passages  to 

conform 
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conform  them  to  orthodoxy ;  and  have  not  the  Fathers  adopted  such 
alterations?  Do  not  the  Fathers  often  quote  the  same  passage  dif- 
ferently in  different  parts  of  their  works  ?  In  their  citations^  do  they 
not  regard  the  sense  more  than  the  words  ?  Henoe  do  they  not  often 
paraphrase  the  passage  which  it  is  their  purpose  to  adduce  ?  Do  they 
not  oflen  trust  to  their  memory  in  quoting  ?  And  did  not  the  habit 
often  lead  them  to  blend  together  different  passages  and  combine  them 
into  one?  Certainly  these  are  facts  which  cannot  be  denied ;  but  still 
the  quotations  of  the  Fathers  are  not  all  without  use  in  the  criticism 
of  the  tei^t. — ^Norton,  Oh  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels* 

SymboijTGAL  Bods.-^  J%6  Lord  said  unio  Jeremiah,  ^WhaJt  hast 
thou  seen  ? '  ^  I  see  a  rod  of  an  almond-tree,*  ^  Thou  hast  seen  well ; 
for  I  mil  hasten  my  word  to  perform  it*  (Jer.  i.  11,  12).^ — Here  the 
rod  of  an  almond-tree  must  be  regarded  as  an  acknowedged  and  well 
known  symbol  of  hastening  or  speed,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
divine  purpose  with  speed  is  to  correspond  with  such  an  intimation 
given  by  the  symboL  See  also  the  apologue  of  Jotham  (Judges  ix.), 
where  the  olive-tree,  the  fig-tree,  the  vine,  and  hranMe,  are  described 
as  the  symbols  of  things;  observe  also  the  apologue  of  Jehoash 
*  (2  Kings  xiv.  9). 

From  these  and  similar  passages  it  may  be  inferred  that  certain  trees 
and  rods,  or  staves  or  branches  taken  from  them,  were  considered 
as  means  of  information,  or  as  the  symbols  of  distinct  ideas;  and 
therefore  they  were  constituted  the  general  badges  of  certain  offices, 
especially  such  as  implied  a  sacredness  of  character.  Hence  the 
sceptres  of  kings;  the  rods  of  priests,  ambassadors,  and  mag^trates; 
the  rod  of  Moses,  of  Aaron,  of  the  Egyptian  magicians,  &o. 

These  rods  were  considered,  not  only  as  the  emblems  of  power  and 
of  authority,  but  as  the  iibmediate  means  of  executing  them« 

The  rod  of  Moses  is  called  the  rod  of  God,  and  the  Almighty  tells 
him,  ^  Thou  shalt  take  this  rod  in  thine  own  hand,  and  therewith  thou 
shalt  do  signs.'  Accordingly  we  find  Aaron  lifting  up  his  rod  over 
the  river,  and  it  became  blood ;  Moses  lifting  up  his  rod  over  the  sea, 
and  it  was  divided ;  Elisha  giving  his  staff  to  Gehazi  to  lay  on  the 
fiuse  of  a  dead  child,  that  he  might  revive. 

So  generally  was  the  emblematical  use  of  a  rod  or  staff  admitted, 
that  the  words  themselves  became  synonymous  to  power,  commission, 
a  message,  a  sentence,  and  the  like :  and  removing  or  breaking  the 
rod  or  staff  implied  that  authority  was  abrogated,  and  power  destroyed. 
Thus,  in  Psalm  ex.,  '  The  Lord  shall  send  the  rod  of  thy  power  out  of 
Sion  :  he  thou  ruler  even  in  the  midst  among  thine  enendesJ  Here  the 
rod  clearly  implies  a  commission,  as  in  Mioah  vi.  9  it  imports  a  decree, 
^  Hear  ye  the  rod  and  who  hath  appcHnted  it.'  Again,  '  The  Lord 
shall  take  away  the  staff,  the  mighty  man,  the  man  of  war,  the  judge, 
the  prophet,  the  prudent,  the  ancient,'  &c.  (Isa.  iii.  1,2).  '  The 
Lord  hath  broken  the  staff  of  the  wicked,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  rulers.' 
'  Moab  is  spoiled,  and  all  ye  that  are  about  him  bemoan  him ;  and  all 
ye  that  know  his  name  say.  How  is  the  strong  staff  broken,  and  the 

beautiful 
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beautiful  rod.*  These  forms  of  expression  must  have  alluded  neces- 
sarily to  some  established  customs,  they  must  be  referred  indispensably 
to  some  primitive  system  which  regarded  rods^  brancheSy  and  staves  as 
the  symbols  of  certain  ideas,  and  as  ^  the  vehicles  of  messages,  com- 
missions, or  the  like/  *  So  fiir  the^  customs  of  the  old  Asiatics  coi^ 
responded  in  their  prevalence  to  those  of  Druids  in  Europe* 

To  this  extent  the  device  was  innocent,  but  the  heathens  of  Asia^ 
as  well  as  those  of  Europe^  seem  to  have  abused  it  for  the  purpose  of 
divination,  as  we  may  collect  from  the  following  passages : — '  My 
people  ask  counsel  at  their  stocks,  and  their  staff  declareth  unto  them/ 
*  They  sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  burn  incense  upon 
the  hills,  under  oaks^  and  poplar s^  and  drasy  because  the  shadoto  thereof 
is  good*  (Hos.  iv.  12,  13).  Again  (Isa.  xix.  11 — 15),  the  prophet 
speaks  of  the  wise  men  of  Egypt  being  deceived  in  their  divinations, 
and  declares,  '  Neither  shall  there  be  any  work  for  Egypt,  which  the 
head  or  tail,  branch  or  rush,  may  do.'  Here  is  a  manifest  allusion, 
not  merely  to  the  implements  of  writing  or  of  the  geometrician,  but 
evidently  to  a  superstitious  practice  in  which  rush  and  branch  were 
employed.  Ezehiel  terminates  his  climax  of  abominations  by  these 
words,  ^  Lo  !  they  put  the  branch  to  their  nose '  (ch.  viii.  17).  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  some  general  but  evident  analogies  to  the  symbolical 
system  thus  intimated  may  be  found  in  the  sacred  records,  and  carried 
back  to  very  ancient  periods. — Davies'  Celtic  Researches, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

My  dear  Sir,— You  will  not,  I  believe,  object  to  my  taking  occasion, 
from  the  letter  of  your  correspondent  W.  S.,  in  your  January  Number, 
to  bring  before  your  readers  some  points  connected  with  textual 
criticism, 

I  must,  first,  however  thank  W.  S.  for  his  remarks  and  criticisms.  I 
am  glad  to  receive  any  intelligent  communications,  from  whatever 
quarter,  on  the  critical  principles  laid  down  in  my  Prospectus.  I  wish 
to  assure  W.  S.  (who  he  may  be  is  wholly  unknown  to  me),  and  any 
others  who  may  favour  me  with  communications,  whether  direct  or 
through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  that  I  shall  be  thankful  to  take 
into  my  serious  consideration  whatever  may  be  suggested  as  likely  to 
improve  either  the  plan  that  I  have  adopted,  or  the  means  of  carrying 

out  that  plan  into  its  details. 

»        . .  — 

■*  The  wands  carried  by  officers  of  state  at  oar  coart)  and  at  this  very  time, 
were  adopted  originally  upon  the  same  principle. 

And 
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And  DOW,  to  prevent  all  poosibilitj  of  miseopceptkwi,  let  me  at  onee 
say  that  I  make  scarcelj  any  claim  to  originality.  I  think  that  I  lia^-e 
expressed  as  mach  in  my  Prospectus,  and  in  the  introdoctioo  to  ^  Xbe 
Book  of  Revelation,  translated  from  ancient  antborities'  (Bagsters, 
1849).  I  have  fully  recognised  the  priority  of  Bentley's  dea^.  and 
of  Lachmann's  executed  text,  and  also  of  TischendorTs  laboarB  on 
ancient  MSS.  I  have,  however,  shown  (I  believe)  that  ther^  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  woric  bdng  carried  on  (and  in  this  Laclimann 
fully  concurs  with  me)  ;  and  so,  whether  original  or  not,  I  ooenpy  a 
portion  of  the  critical  field  which  has  not  as  yet  been  altx^netlier 
appropriated. 

Lachmann's  is  not  precisely  a  restored  critical  text,  but  it  is  (as  be 
himself  describes  it)  the  result  to  which   certain  lines  of  evkleiice 
(using  merely  the  common  sources  of  information)  ought  to  lead.     To 
Lachmann  I  fully  concede  the  credit  of  having  led  the  way  in  rpfecting* 
the  common  text  formed  fortuitously  from  modem  copies ;  althoo^ 
from  the  small  measure  of  explanation  given  by  himself,  I  was  en- 
gaged in  critical  labours,  and  had  adopted  the  principle  of  relpng  on 
ancient  evidence  before  I  rightly  understood  the  plan  of  Lachmann's 
edition.     The  path  by  which  I  was  led  to  adopt  ancient  authorities,  and 
those  only,  was  one  wholly  different  from  that  of  Lachmann ;    and 
though  the  result  was  in  some  respects  the  same,  yet  there  remains 
the  wide  difference  on  two  points.     1st,  I  do  not  restrict  my  witnesses 
so  much  as  Lachmann  does;  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  oldest 
MSS.,  though  I  consider  them  of  the  most  weight ;  nor  do  I  exclude 
all  the  versions  except  the  Latin.     I  use  the  ancient  versions  in  general 
as  corroborative  witnesses,  as  well  as  all  the  older  Fathers.     2nd,  I 
do  not  content  myself  with  common  sources  of  information,  but  I 
think  it  needful  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  collate  the  ancient  MSS.  de 
novOf  so  as,  if  possible,  to  ensure  accuracy.     I  thus  hope  to  present  a 
text  really  formed  on  critical  evidence. 

Tischendorf,  in  both  his  Leipzig  editions,  has,  in  a  g^eat  measure, 
followed  the  principle  of  adhering  to  the  ancient  authorities  ;  but,  as  1 
showed,  in  reviewing  his  second  Leipzig  edition,  he  seems  to  me  too 
often  to  adhere  to  readings  not  sufficiently  upheld  by  the  weight  of 
ancient  testimony.  In  collating  MSS.  he  was  my  predecessor  ;  I  wish 
fully  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  him,  and  I  believe  that  we  have 
been  able,  by  the  mutual  communication  of  our  respective  collations, 
to  be  of  assistance  one  to  another. 

It  may  be  found,  then,  that  in  ray  text  I  give  but  few  readings 
which  one  or  the  other  of  these  learned  editors  has  not  adopted  before 
me.  What  then  ?  I  do  not  seek  ortginaliti/,  but  truth  ;  and  so  long 
as  I  may  be  of  service  in  upholding  the  ancient  text  of  God's  Holy 
Word,  I  deem  it  to  be  of  but  little  importance  whether  any  credit 
attaches  to  myself.  I  shall  at  least  give  the  evidence  as  fully  as 
possible  on  which  tlie  ancient  readings  rest ;  and  I  shall  neither  adopt 
nor  reject  a  reading  because  of  the  favourable  opinion,  or  the  contrary, 
cf  any  critic.  But  still  I  consider  that  all  reaidings  which  have  been 
adopted  by  any  critical  editor  are  worthy  of  a  repeated  scrutiny. 

I  do 
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I  do  not  know  whither  I  shall  satisfy  W.  S.  in  the  use  which  I  shall 
make  of  cursive  MSS.     I  have  collated  1  (at  Basle)  of  the  Gospels, 
and  the  MS  (at  Paris)  designated  33  in  the  Gospels,  17  in  St.  Paul's 
~E^pistles.     I  should  also  use  the  readings  of  the  MS.  38  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, the  readings  of  which  I  must  take  from  fiirch,  except  in  a  few 
places  in  which  I  examined  it  myself  in  the  Vatican.     Now  these 
cursive  MSS.  bear   indubitable  proof  of  having  been   copied  from 
ancient  Codices ;  their  text  savours  more  of  the  fifth  than  the  twelfth 
century.     But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  select  only  these  few  ?     I  reply, 
I  should  be  indeed  glad  of  trustworthy  collations  of  some  few  others 
among  the  cursive  MSS  ;  there  are  none,  however,  of  such  importance 
as  those  which  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  in  taking  my  choice  between 
using  2ifew  and  using  none^  I  chose  the  former  alternative,  especially 
because  the  MSS.  1  and  33  had  not  been  properly  collated  by  any  one 
previously. 

I  wish  distinctly  to  state  that  I  perfectly  agree  with  W.  S.  that 
'  the  ultimate  and  proper  object  of  criticism  is  to  ascertain,  not  the 
state  of  the  text  of  a  work  at  any  particular  period  of  its  history,  but, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  its  author  .'^ 
-In  s^^ecMym^  the  fourth  century,  I  pointed  out  the  period  back  to 
which  we  can  well  go ;  we  can  show  what  licence  of  transcript ural 
alteration  went  on  subsequently,  and  we  can  compare  the  witnesses  of  the 
fourth  century  with  all  evidence  of  every  kind  which  takes  us  back  yet 
farther.  If  we  have  no  copies  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  choosing  between  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  fourth, 
let  us  at  least  revert  to  the  latter,  and  cast  off  all  blind  adherence  to  the 
so-called  textt^  receptus  of  a  thousand  years  later.  How  greatly  does 
probability  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  one  rather  than  of  the  other ! 
'  But  while  taking  my  stand  on  the  fourth  century,  I  am  there  pre- 
pared to  show  that  very  often  certain  documents  lead  us  yet  farther 
back.  Thus,  in  the  writings  of  Origen,  we  find  still  extant  in  Greek 
something  like  two-thirds  of  the  whole  New  Testament ;  now,  make 
what  deduction  we  please  for  lax  citation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
accordance  of  the  ancient  MSS.  with  Origen  must  so  far  carry  us  to 
the  early  part  of  the  third  century.  Again,  the  old  Latin  version  and 
the  Curetonian  Syriac  belong  almost  undoubtedly  to  the  second 
century.  The  general  accordance  of  these  versions  with  the  oldest 
MSS.  carries  us,  therefore,  a  long  way  farther ;  so  that  step  by  step  we 
do  actually  approach  the  apostolic  age. 

Thus  much  in  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  I  alluded  to  the 
fourth  century.  I  would  that  in  all  cases  we  could  go  direct  to  the 
apostolic  age. 

The  reference  made  by  W.  S.  to  the  testimony  of  Quinctilian,  as  to 
the  commencement  of  Livy,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  cases  in  which 
we  can  revert  to  the  oldest  testimony.  We  ought,  however,  even  in 
such  cases  to  weigh  well  all  considerations  ;  a  casual  citation,  differing 
from  all  other  authorities,  must  not  be  allowed  to  have  much  weight, 
and  even  an  express  statement  must  be  examined,  for  it  may  merely 

relate 
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relate  to  the  copy  used  by  the  writer,  and  not  to  the  copies  in  g^enil. 
In  some  cases  I  think  we  need  feel  no  doubt. 

For  instance,  Irenseus,  in  speaking  of  Matt.  L  18,  says  (after  having 
previously  cited  the  words  '  ChrisH  autem  generatio  do  era^')/Ce- 
terum  potuerat  dicere  Matthseus,  Jem  vero  generaiio  sic  erai;  sed 
pnevidens  Spiritos  Sanctus  dqiravatores,  et  prsemoniens  contra  fraudu- 
fentiam  eorum  per  Matthsum  ait :  ChrisH  tuUem  generatio  sic  erot' 
(Lib.  iii.  16,  2).  This  is  given  in  proof  that  Jesus  and  Christ  are  one 
and  the  same  person,  and  that  Jesus  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  receptacle 
that  afterwards  received  Christ 

Now,  this  reading  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  one  peculiar  to 
Irenseus's  copy  of  the  Gospel ;  and  even  when  it  is  found  to  be  the 
lection  supported  by  the  old  Latin  copies,  as  well  as  by  Jerome's 
Vulgate,  it  might  still  be  considered  as  a  reading  current  merely  ia 
the  West :  but  even  as  such  it  would  be  entitled  to  great  consideratioo. 
A  &rther  testimony  to  this  reading  is  supplied  by  the  Syriac  text  of 
the  Gospels  discovered  by  Mr.  Cureton,  which  reads  ^J  ^?^ 
Jdoi  jLlJsai  JM»^Vtf,      Thb  therefore  supplies  us  with  a  proof 

that  this  reading  was  not  confined  to  the  west. 

But  how  do  we  stand  as  to  MS  authority  ?  Now,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  omission  of  ^Itfoov  in  a  cursive  MS.  (which  I  believe  to  be  a  mere 
casualty),  we  must  at  once  own  that  this  ancient  reading  i^  not  found 
in  any  Greek  copies  which  we  possess.  However,  we  can  prove  that 
this  was  tlie  reading  of  one  of  our  oldest  Greek  MSS.  now  defective 
in  this  passage.  The  first  leaf  of  the  Codex  Bezse  (D)  i»  gone,  bat 
the  readings  are  preserved  in  the  LeUin  text  on  the  opposite  pa^ ;  ^ 
that  no  one  can  rea«onably  doubt  that  that  MS.  omitted  'Ij^^ov.  Is  not, 
then,  the  testimony  of  Irenssus  sufficiently  confirmed  ? 

Tt  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  transcribers  continualfy  added  'Inirm 
to  XpioTocy  and  vice  verea^  from  mere  habit  in  associating  the  names. 
Here,  while  rov  It  *liivov  Xpiflrov  is  the  readingof  the  common  text  and 
of  the  MSS.  in  general,  the  Vatican  MS.  reads  in  a  difierent  order  m 
It  XpiaTciu  'Ityffov  ;  indeed  the  oonunon  order  is  hardly  defensible,  and 
only  occurs  in  doubtful  (or  certainly  erroneous)  passages.  It  indi- 
cates a  time  when  *hi<rovQ  XpiaroQ  had  become  a  kind  of  united  proper 
name. 

Lachmann,  indeed,  refers  to  Origen  iii.  p.  966  d^s  an  authority  for 
the  same  reading  as  that  found  in  the  Vatican  MS.  The  passage 
occurs  in  Jerome  s  Latin  translation  of  Origan's  twenty-eighth  homj 
on  St.  Luke,  where  the  words  are  '  Christi  autem  Jesu  geueratio  sic 
erat.'  This  is  a  doubtful  ground  for  citing  Origen's  authority^  es- 
pecially as  in  the  Greek  fragments  of  this  very  homily  we  find  the 
common  reading. 

In  another  place  (Lib.  iii.  11^  8)  Irenaeus  cites  the  same  text,  and 
then  it  stands  of  course  in  the  same  form  in  the  old  Latin  version.  1^ 
is,  however,  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  transcribers 
have  introduced  into  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  readings  with  vUch 
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they  are  familiar,  that  we  find  in  the  Greek  text  of  this  passage  of 
Irenaeus,  as  preserved  in  the  citation  of  Germanus,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  words  cited  as  read  in  the  common  Greek  copies:  a 
reading  which  Irenaeus  as  expressly  repudiates  as  any  one  can  a 
reading  of  which  he  had  never  heard. 

W.  S.  supposes  that  the  early  Christians  had  not  the  same  belief  in 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture  as  afterwards  obtained  currency. 
However,  does  not  this  passage  show  the  feeling  of  Irenaeus  ?  He 
argues  on  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  seen  fit  to  use  the  term 
Christy  and  not  in  that  passage  Jestis  Christ,  I  am  not  concerned  to 
defend  the  term  '  verbal  inspiration,'  but  I  do  defend  the  idea  and 
thought  which  I  connect  with  that  term  ;  if  there  be  a  better  technical 
expression,  let  it  be  introduced.  Is  it  not  plain  that,  in  the  second 
century,  the  Christians  believed  that  the  words  in  which  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  expressed  were  not  accidental,  but  designed  of  God  ?  I  believe 
undoubtedly  that  the  Holy  Ghost  ruled  the  mental  faculties  of  the 
inspired  writers,  so  that  they  used  such  words  as  Eie  saw  to  be  the  best 
to  express  the  thoughts  conveyed.  It  is  thus  that  Scripture  is  ever 
used  in  all  matters  of  doctrinal  argument.  No  one  who  values  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  and  knows  the  preciousness  of  the  evangelical 
truths  there  taught,  feels  himself  at  liberty  to  alter  the  words  in  which 
Holy  Scripture  has  been  given. 

The  remark  also  of  Irenaeus  on  the  number  of  the  beast  (Rev.  xiii. 
18),  shows  that  he  deemed  the  wilful  alteration  of  a  letter  of  Scripture 
to  be  a  sin;  else  he  could  not  say  that  he  thought  that  God  would 
forgive  those  who  bad  introduced  the  reading  606,  instead  of  666,  if 
they  had  done  it  only  inadvertently. 

I  grant  that  Origen  and  others  notice  variations  in  the  Greek  copies 
then  in  use,  but  this  statement  must  not  be  applied  too  widely,  for  the 
passages  thus  spoken  of  by  Origen  are  really  very  few ;  they  are, 
however,  of  no  small  importance,  for  when  he  says  that  some  copies 
read  thus^  and  some  thus^  he  puts  us  in  the  same  position  as  to  evi- 
dence, as  we  should  be  if  we  had  the  copies  themselves  before  us. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  point  in  W.  S.'s  letter  to  which  he  appears  to 
attach  particular  importance— the  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
reading  as  deduced  from  its  goodness. 

I  quite  admit  that  this  canon  has  its  place,  while  I  believe  there  are 
few  principles  on  which  there  is  more  danger  of  our  acting  wrongly. 
An  easy  reading,  where  all  seems  plain  and  simple,  often  gives  the 
uncritical  reader  the  idea  of  goodness.  I  do  not  class  W.  S.  amongst 
such,  for  I  think  that  he  has  evidently  studied  the  subject  on  which  he 
writes.  Proclivi  lectioni  prastat  ardua  was  the  excellent  rule  laid 
down  by  Bengel,  and  this  very  rule  often  guides  in  determining  the 
critical  value  of  different  readings  on  the  score  of  internal  goodness. 

In  all  cases  the  evidence  must  first  stand :  then,  in  cases  of  con- 
flicting evidence,  all  other  considerations  must  have  their  place;  for 
internal  goodness  mu^t  never  be  allowed  to  prevail  in  opposition  to 
evidence.  In  the  three  former  Gospels  a  passage  may  be  found  in 
which  there  are  several  readings ;  of  these  some  accord  precisely  with 

the 
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the  parallel  passage  in  the  other  Gospels,  while  others  (well  sap- 
ported)  differ.     In  sach  a  case  the  latter  ought  to  be  preferred. 

A  reading  is  often  well  supported  bj  evidence,  and  yet  it  seems  to 
afford  no  sense.  In  such  a  case  let  it  be  well  considered  whether  this 
is  really  the  case  or  not ;  if  it  were  so,  it  would  show  that  transcribers 
and  translators  had  combined  in  transmitting  something  void  of 
meaning :  the  supposition  is  posnble^  of  course,  but  in  a  lugh  degree 
improbable. 

On  this  subject  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  passage  from  my 
Introduction  to  'The  Book  of  Bevelation,  translated  from  Ancient 
Authorities'  (p.  vi). 

I  there  said : — 

'  A  striking  instance  how  traditional  misapprehensian  may  cause  a  reading  to  be 
Jodged  nnintelligible,  is  shown  in  2  Tim.  iv.  1.  The  ancient  aothorities,  instead 
of  KOfrk  T^r  Hi^,  read  4ca2  rj^y  iwi^.  Many  have  supposed  that  with  this  reading 
no  sense  ooold  be  giTen  to  the  verse.  Bat  all  this  difficolty  has  been  caosed  by  the 
fiilse  rendering  traditionally  ascribed  to  Zm^ta^ritpofULL,  which  is  fiu>  more  fitly 
rendered,  especially  in  such  a  connection,  by  ^  I  testify/'  than  by  **  I  charge.'  See 
Acts  XX.  21  and  24  (of  course  it  is  fiilly  admitted  that  such  a  phrase  as  ^  I  testify 
thai  "  sach  a  thing  should  be  done,  may  be  equivalent  in  its  ultimate  bearing  to  **  x 
charge  that").  **  Thee  "  has  been  supplied  in  translation,  as  supposing  Timothy  to 
be  addressed. 

*  The  verse  in  question  stands  thus  in  the  older  Greek  and  Latin  authorities  (the 
words  0^  iyit  and  rod  nvpiov  are  admitted  not  to  be  genuine) : — 

*  AMfjuapripofuu  iyi&iriov  rov  Btov  koI  Xpurrou  'huaov  rod  fi^AAoyrof  Kptrftr  ^&trrea 
Kol  V9Kpoht,  icol  T^y  iwi^dytiay  aurou  Ktd  r^v  fiaciXfleuf  axnov, 

'  Te8t\ficor  coram  Deo  et  Chriato  Jesu,  qui  judicaturus  est  vivos  ac  mortuoSf  et 
adventum  ipsius  et  regnitm  ejus. 

'  I  testify  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  to  judge  the 
quick  and  dead,  both  of  His  appearing  and  His  kingdom. 

'  The  sense  is  simple,  very  diflferent,  however,  from  that  which  has  been  Attached 
to  the  modem  readings  of  the  verse ;  but  nothing  has  hindered  the  sense  from  being 
at  once  perceived  except  traditional  notions.' 

W.  S.  refers  very  suitably  to  Griesbach,  as  one  who  had  a  good 
apprehension  of  the  value  of  internal  goodness  in  a  reading.  It  must 
also,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  Griesbach  denied  most  strenuously 
that  any  reading  ought  to  be  adopted  on  the  ground  of  its  internal  good- 
ness unless,  indeed,  it  were  supported  by  at  least  some  ancient  testimony. 

But  internal  coherence  has  great  value  in  cases  of  real  conflict  of 
evidence.  Thus,  in  Acts  xii.  24,  we  read  in  some  copies  (such  as 
B  G  H W  Saul  and  Barnabas  returned  cic  'UpovtraXiifi^  unto  Jeru- 
salem r  others  again  read  (with  the  common  text)  ik  'Up.y  from 
Jerusalem  (a  reading  which  in  other  copies  is  varied  into  asro  *lcp.). 
Now,  as  Saul  and  Barnabas  had  gone  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  this  trans- 
action, whatever  it  was,  took  place  when  they  had  fulfilled  their 
mission,  the  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  reading  c£  from  Jeru- 
salem is  most  strong. 

In  1  Cor.  XV.  51,  there  are  three  readings,  which  are  not  only  found 
in  copies  still  extant,  but  which  we  can  trace  back  to  a  very  early 
period,  since  the  variation  is  stated  by  Jerome  and  Origen  as  even  then 
found  in  the  copies.     The  three  readings  in  the  main  are  these  : — 

I.  wayre^ 
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I.  XiavTtQ  ov  KotfAiidrfaofMeda^  iravrtq  Ze  aWayriffOfieda, 
II.   Udyreg  KOifiridricrofieOay  ov  vdyreg  Se  aXXayriaofieda. 
III.  navr£c  dvaoTi^o'o/icda,  oh  vclvteq  he  6X\ayria6fieda. 

I.  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed. 
II.  We  shall  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  not  all  be  changed. 
III.  We  shall  all  rise,  but  we  shall  not  all  be  changed. 

The  external  evidence  still  extant  for  each  of  these  readings 
(especially,  perhaps,  the  second)  is  very  strong.  We  may,  however, 
go  back  to  early  testimony ;  and  we  have,  in  fact,  on  this  ground  as 
good  means  of  forming  a  judgment  as  if  we  lived  in  the  third  century. 

Which,  then,  of  th(B  readings  possesses  the  best  claim  on  internal 
grounds  ?  To  my  mind  the  first,  decidedly ;  because  the  connection 
115  such  thi^t  the  Apostle  speaks  immediately  of  the  ftfieig  who  will  not 
sleep,  but  will  be  changed  when  the  trumpet  sounds  at  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  I  may  add  that  this  reading  has  the  excellent  authority  of 
B  (the  Vatican  MS.).  Tischendorf,  indeed,  merely  cites  B  e  silentio 
coltatorum  ;•  but  to  this  I  can  add  my  own  testimony,  for  I  remember 
having  read  this  passage  in  the  MS.  itself.  A  misapprehension  seems 
to  have  arisen  as  to  the  force  of  Trdvres  ov  KoifiydriaOfJieea,  as  though  it 
meant  *  no?ie  of  us  will  sleep '  (just  as  irdg,  followed  by  a  negative,  is 
sometimes  in  N.  Test.  Greek  equal  to  ovhlc)  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
negative  was  transposed  to  avoid  this  apparently  impossible  .statement. 
In  one  place  Origen  reads  oh  irdyTii:  icoifx.  (I.  589  f),  so  as  to  connect 
the  negative  with  the  whole  sentence.    - 

Perhaps  these  examples  may  illustrate  the  use  that  I  would  make 
of  internal  goodness  in  forming  an  estimate  of  reading. 

And  now  to  meet  the  particular  .reading  noticed  by  W.  S.,  cx^/xev 
or  t-xtofxevf  in  Rom.  v.  1.  I  concede  fully  that  the  common  reading  of 
the  modem  printed  text  gives  a  good  sense :  '  Having  been  justified  by 
faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,'  I  may  even  admit  that  this  reading 
looks  at  first  sight  superior  to  the  other  in  which  the  subjunctive  mood 
is  found.  And  yet  I  doubt  on  internal  grounds  whether  the  reading 
preferred  by  W.  S.  will,  when  all  is  fully  considered^  be  proved  to  be 
internally  the  better. 

How  can  we  render  the  subjunctive  reading  ex^^fiev  ?  Now,  with 
all  deference  to  W.  S.'s  scholarship,  I  think  he  has  not  given  it  its  full 
meaning.  I  refer,  as  an  authority,  to  Mr.  Green,  in  his  admirable 
*  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect.'  He  says 
(p.  40)  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  ^  One  point  of  its  usage  remains  to  be 
noticed  here,  namely,  what  is  called  its  deliberative  sense,  when  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  English  auxiliary  ought.'  This  idea  is  what  I  would 
here  introduce.  ^  Having  been  justified  by  faith,  we  ought  to  have 
peace  with  God.'  The  sinner  who  believes  in  Christ  is  justified ;  he 
can  say,  *  The  surety  has  died  in  my  stead ;  He  has  borne  my  sins, 
they  are  put  away  ;  I  am  accepted,  a^  trusting  in  Him,  in  His  perfect 
righteousness  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  witness  to  this,  for  He  has  quick- 
ened me  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  made  me  to  know  the  love  of  God 
in  sending  His  Son.'     Thus,  having  been  justified  by  faith,  we  ought 
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to  have  peace  with  God/  The  result  is  expressed  fiir  more  strongly 
than  if  the  mere  fact  had  been  enunciated.  How  fully,  too,  does  this 
accord  with  other  parts  of  the  argument,  ^  God  commendeth  His  love 
towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us; 
much  more,  therefore,  having  now  been  justified  by  His  btood,  we 
shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him ;  for  if  when  we  were  enemies 
we  were  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  His  Son,  much  more, 
having  been  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  His  life '  ?  On  such 
considerations  as  these  does  the  thought  of  t-^vtiitv  rest«  I  do  not 
quite  agpree  with  the  opinion  of  W.  8.,  who  seems  (if  I  apprehend  him 
rightly)  to  exclude  the  application  of  the  expression  'Peace  with 
God '  to  the  conscious  feeling.  I  quite  own  that  it  describes  a  state 
into  which  the  justified  person  is  brought,  but  that  it  also  applies  to 
the  conscious  knowledge  of  that  state  is  shown  by  the  expressioD, 
*  Peace  be  multiplied  ;'  the  state  or  condition  of  those  saluted  thus  is 
the  same,  only  the  Apostle  d^ires  that  their  conscious  apprehensiofn  of 
peace  may  increase  and  abounds 

The  deliberative  subjunctive  implies  the  fact  that  we  have  peace — 
and  more,  also,  that  we  should  have  it  as  a  conscious  possession; 
casting  away  that  distrust  which  resulted  fycm  our  hearts  having  been 
at  enmity  against  God. 

The  use  of  the  deliberative  subjunctive  is  shown  in  tliat  reading  of 
1  Cor.  XV.  49,  which  is  supported  by  most  MS.  authority  (all  the 
Uncial  MSS.  except  B,  of  which  we  do  not  here  know  the  reading, 
certainly),  '  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  eaf'thy,  tj^oplirmfjxr  we 
ought  also  to  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly/  The  mere  future  would 
not  express  nearly  as  much  t  this  should  follow  from  the  other  as  a 
consequence ;  as  in  virtue  of  our  connection  as  metk  with  the  first 
Adam  we  partake  of  his  earthy  nature,  so  ought  we  as  believer^,  in 
virtue  of  our  connection  with  ChHst  the  second  Adam,  to  be  partakers 
of  what  He  is  as  heavenly.  A  denier  of  the  resurrection  of  course 
denied  this. 

I  add  a  remark  on  the  evidetice  fi>r  t^^fiep  iii  Rom.  v.  I,  as  resfltted 
by  W.  S.  It  requires  some  deductions,  for  F  and  G  afe  copies  of  the 
same  MS. ;  their  authority  is  therefore  overstated^  if  we  say  '  two  out 
of  the  eight  principal  MSw  authorities.'  Farther,  no  account  is  taken 
of  my  remark  that  in  these  MSS.  '  o  and  tt  are  so  habiiwdlg  con- 
fbunded  that  they  have  but  little  weight  oii  such  a  point.*  In  G  the 
interlined  version  '  habeamus '  seems  to  Indicate  that^  the  Greek  sub- 
junctive reading  was  intended,  for  the  version  is  not  alnere  copy  of  the 
Vulgate.  Put,  then,  the  case  of  MS.  evidence  at  th^  strongest,  and  all 
that  we  can  say  is,  that  one  ancient  ikuthority  may  support  the  dreading 
exofjtev.  The  corrector  of  B  is  the  Comparatively  modern  hand  that 
has  retouched  the  letters:  this,  therefore,  daimot  belong^  to  ancient 
evidence. 

Then  as  to  versions,  let  it  be  observed,  I  only  cited  from  the  ka* 
thorities  stated  by  Tischendorf,  just  as  he  gave  them,  without  stopping 
to  question  them.  Now^  Tischendorf  merely  took  th6  versions  which 
were  not  cited  against  ixofxev  as  being  necessarily  in  its  favour.    Non 
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omnia  possumus  omnes.  Tischeiidorf  is  a  great  collator,  but  he  has 
very  little  knowledge  of  his  own  of  the  ancient  versions.  The  Har- 
clean  Syriac  certainly  appears  to  read  txofi^p ;  of  the  Sclavonic  I  can 
say  nothing,  because  I  know  nothing ;  but  as  to  the  jEthiopic,  •  vener- 
able (as  W.  8.  says)  for  its  antiquity,'  it  is  in  this  place,  as  in  so 
many  others,  such  a  weak  and  dreary  paraphrase  as  to  have  scarcely 
any  verbal  authority  in  a  question  of  various  readings.  Bode  thw< 
renders  the  sentence :  '  Justificamiui  ergo  per  fid  em  et  acguiramus 
pacem  apud  Dominum,  (per)  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum.' 
I  do  not  think  that  this  can  be  deemed  an  authority  for  txofiep*  I 
leave  it,  however,  as  a  mere  paraphrase,  in  which  the  translator  cared 
little  enough  about  making  verbal  changes. 

Had  Chrysostom  known  anytliing  of  the  reading  txofJtev^  and  had  he 
believed  It  genuine,  he  might  have  spared  himself  the  investigation  n 
koTiv  '  elpi}yr]V  tywfuy '  ? 

I  trust  that  I '  have  sufficiently  stated  my  views  on  tliese  points 
brought  forward  by  W.  S. :  I  shall  always  be  glad  of  such  criticisms 
as  may  further  the  object  which  I  have  in  view. 

Punctuation  is  a  subject  which  requires  mucli  attention ;  the  un- 
necessary insertion  of  stops  often  obscures  the  sense,  and  hinders  a 
reader  from  forming  as  clear  a  judgment  as  a  schoolboy  would,  who 
merely  construed  according  to  rule. 

Many  passages  would  be  made  more  intelli^ble  by  the  proper 
introduction  of  parenthesis  marks ;  wh^i  words  which  appear  to  depend 
on  what  has  gone  before,  wait,  as  it  were,  till  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
it  is  only  by  parenthesis  that  the  matter  can  be  made  deal*  to  the  eye. 
See,  for  example,  the  parenthesis  marked  in  our  English  version  in 
1  Peter,  iii.  21.  Similarly  I  would  read  in  2  Peter,  i.  13,  i^c  Xif^^^ 
<t>aiv ....  (jkia^,  &var€iXri,  as  a  parenthesis ;  thus  connecting  '^  where* 
unto  ye  do  well  to  take  heed  '  with  *  in  your  hearts.'  The  meaning  of 
this  verse,  as  commonly  pointed,  I  do  not  see ;  the  day-star  surely  does 
not  arise  in  our  hearts,  and,  even  if  this  were  explained,  how  can  we 
take  heed  to  the  word  of  prophecy  till  then  ? 

In  Rom.  viii.  20,  I  would  introduce  a  parenthesis,  so  as  to  include 
ohx  eicovfra  dXXd  2ia  rov  hTrora^vra  :  *  The  creation  was  made  subjeti 
to  vanity  (not  willin^y,  but  in  eonseqtienoe  of  him  who  hath  sub- 
jected it)  in  expectancy,  because  the  creation  itself  also  shall  be  ^eft 
free,*  etc. 

Rom.  ix.  1, 1  would  point  and  connect  thus;  ^I  say  the  truth  ifi 
Ohrist,  and  lie  not,  my  conscience  also  beM'ing  me  witness  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heaH 
(for  I  have  wished  my  own  self  to  be  accursed  from  Christ),  for  my 
brethren,  my  kinsni^i  according  to  the  flesh.' 

This  passage  iias  been  already  muek  discussed  in  your  Jouii)ai  *,  in 
this  and  in  2  Petar,  i«  1 9,  I  only  follow  some  printed  Grre^k  Testa* 
ments.  Rom.  ix.  1,  appears  to  me  to  be  thus  made  clear:  St.  Paul 
had  '  sorrow  in  ids  heart  for  his  brethren ;'  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
Accursed  from  Christ  for  thein ;  the  thing  was  impossible  in  itself,  and 
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the  Holy  Ghost  could  not  bear  witness  to  any  such  awful  (I  mi^ht  say 
blasphemous)  thought.  He  had  this  sorrow  for  his  brethren,  for  he 
knew  their  condition ;  he  could  look  at  the  time  when  he  hated  the 
very  name  of  Christ ;  a  time  when  he  used  to  wish  himself  as  &r  from 
Christ  as  possible ;  in  &ct,  in  a  state  which  he  now  knew  to  be  that  of 
one  wishing  himself  'accursed  from  Christ.'  He  felt  for  his  brethren 
all  the  more  acutely,  for  he  had  been  in  the  same  condition.  The 
parenthesis  makes  the  passage,  in  my  opinion,  clear  enoufs^h. 

I  may  be  allowed  here  to  suggest  a  punctuation  of  the  much  dis- 
cussed passage  I  Cor.  xv.  29,  which  may  remove  the  difficulty  in  some 
minds.  In  the  end  of  the  verse  all  the  best  authorities  read  avrwv, 
instead  of  rcJv  vexp^v.  Perhaps  the  verse  may  be  thus  connected  and 
pointed  :  — 

'  Else  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  ?  (It  is)  for  the  dead, 
if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all ;  why  then  are  they  baptized  for  them  ?  * 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  evidently  the  thought  which  Tertullian, 
Theodoret,  and  Chrysostom  connected  with  the  passage.  We  may 
exclude  from  our  consideration  the  phrase  '  baptized  for  the  dead,'  and 
we  have  no  need  to  inquire  what '  baptism  for  the  dead '  may  mean  if 
we  only  place  the  interrogation  after  '  baptized.'  Baptism  implies 
deatli  and  resurrection ;  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  why  any  baptism  ? 
For  then  a  man  would  be  '  planted  in  the  likeness  of  Christ's  death,' 
without  anything,  in  &ct,  to  answer  to  Christ's  resurrection.  It 
would  be,  if  the  dead  rise  not,  a  meaningless  rite,  leading  onward  to 
death,  and  no  &rther. 

I  believe  that  I  have  from  time  to  time  sufficiently  explained  what 
my  critical  materials  are,  and  how  employed  by  me.  As  to  the 
Armenian  version,  I  wish  to  inform  your  readers  that  I  have  been 
thoroughly  disappointed  by  the  scholar  in  Germany  who  proposed  to 
me  to  supply  me  with  a  collation  of  Zohrab's  edition.* 

I  was  similarly  disappointed  as  to  a  comparison  of  the  variations  of 
Mr.  Piatt's  edition  of  the  JSthiopic  with  the  Latin  rendering  of  that 
version  published  by  Bode. 

There  are  some  very  valuable  Palimpsest  fragments  amongst  the 
Nitrian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  to  which  Mr.  Cureton  has 
kindly  called  my  attention ;  these  will,  of  course,  take  their  proper 
place  amongst  critical  authorities. 

To  each  Book  of  the  New  Testament  a  brief  introduction  ought  to 
be  prefixed,  showing  what  the  authorities  are  which  contain  it,  and 
how  far  it  is  cited  by  the  earlier  Fathers,  and  that  whether  in  com- 
mentaries or  merely  casually.  ITiis  appears  to  me  to  be  indispensable, 
for  thus  alone  can  the  reader  form  a  right  apprehension  of  the  condition 
of  the  evidence  as  to  each  particular  part  of  the  volume. 

As  to  the  early  Fathers,  it  is  my  intention  to  g^ve  the  references 
explicitly  as  to  each  citation,  as  far  as  Fusebius  inclusive.  This  will 
bring  in  the  important  period  as  to  evidence^  and  it  is  only  on  parti- 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  met  with  a  scholar  who  will,  I  believe,  Idndly 
undertake  this  collation. 
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cular  occasions  that  we  can  need  to  go  much  farther  down,  unless,  ' 
indeed,  we  wish  minutely  to  trace  the  alterations  made  in  the  text  by 
the  unhappy  diligence  of  transcribers. 

By  the  time  this  letter  meets  the  public  eye  my  specimen  pages 
and  proposals  for  publication  will  also  be  in  circulation.  As  I  may 
thus  refer  to  those  specimen  pages,  it  may  save  me  a  considerable 
quantity  of  previous  explanation.  It  will  be  for  others  to  decide  how 
far  I  have  succeeded  in  making  intelligible  both  to  the  eye  and  the 
understanding  what  the  balance  of  evidence  is,  what  testimonies 
support,  and  what  oppose,  each  particular  reading. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  expressing  my  thankfulness 
that  the  Lord  has  graciously  enabled  me,  in  spite  of  many  hindrances, 
to  carry  on  my  labour  thus  far ;  and  T  trust  that  I  may  regard  this  as 
an  earnest  that  all  that  is  needed  may  be  provided  for  the  entire 
accomplishment  of  what  I  have  before  me. 

London^  March  Wth,  1851.  S.  Pkideaux  Tregelles. 


TENSES  OF  HEBREW  VERBS. 

7%e  Rectory,  Barley^  Herts,  Oct.  14,  1850.* 

Deab  Sib, — ^I  am  not  sorry  that  Mr.  (now  Professor)  Weir  has 
deemed  it  right  to  defend  his  scheme  of  the  Hebrew  tenses,  as  in  your 
last  Number, — although  I  am,  that  he  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
be  angry  with  me, — because  I  have  no  doubt  good  will  be  the  result.  I 
have,  therefore,  considered  it  a  duty  to  follow  him  in  this  first  parti- 
cular ;  to  do  so  in  the  second  would  be  useless.  And,  as  it  is  my  wish 
to  be  as  short  as  I  can,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  proceed  without 
further  preface  to  the  subject  before  us. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  had  said  that  Mr.  Weir  had  ploughed  with 
my  heifer.  This  he  denies,  and  afRrms  that  the  said  heifer  is  not  mine, 
but  that  I  had  stolen  her  from  another.  This  is  a  grave  cliarge,  and 
evinces  a  disposition  bent  upon  something  beyond  the  mere  defensive. 
Let  us  see  how  it  is  grounded. 

Mr.  Weir's  •  words  are : — *  But  the  truth  is,  I  do  not  admit  Dr. 
Lee's  claim  to  be  the  original  discoverer  of  this  Hebrew  usage  ...  it 
is  not  his.'  We  then  have  a  quotation  from  the  second  edition  of  Dr. 
Robertson's  Hebrew  Grammar,  in  which  his  view  of  the  relative  iLse  of 
the  tenses  is  given.  I  need  not  give  it  because  it  can  be  seen'  in  page 
485  of  your  last  Number.  Mr.  Weir  continues :  *  Now  here  we  have 
the  very  principle  which  Dr.  Lee  insists  is  his  and  his  only.  It  is  plain 
it  once  belonged  to  Dr.  Robertson.' 

I  remark,  it  is  marvellous  to  conceive  how  Mr.  Weir  could  have 
allowed  himself  to  say  this.  For,  first,  I  had  not  said  a  single  word 
on  the  relative  use  of  tlie  tenses  to  which  this  quotation  relates ;  and,  if 
I  had,  this  would  have  been  any  thing  but  determining  the  principle 
which  governs  the  tenses.  How  Mr.  Weir  could  have  said  that  *  we 
have  here  the  very  principle,^  &c.,  is  to  me  quite  inexplicable.     But 

«  This  letter  was  in  type  for  the  last  Number  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, but  was,  with  much  other  matter,  omitted  for  want  of  room. 
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the  fact  isy  the  principle  adopted  by  Dr.  Hobertson,  and  governing  his 
tenses,  is  that  of  Koolhaas  as  adopted  also  by  Schrcederus  and  others ; 
and  is  totally  diiTereut  from  mine,  as  I  shall  presently  dbiow.  Koolhaas 
took  his  theory,  as  it  should  seem,  from  De  Bruin :  while  he  might 
quite  as  readily  have  taken  it  from  John  Buxtorf.  It  is  briefly  this : — 
the  tenses  are  assumed  to  be  two,  the  preterite  and  the  future:  and  the 
rule  of  their  application  is,  that  which  tense  soever  of  these  takes  the 
leady  the  following  one,  whether  of  the  same  tense,  formally  or  not,  is 
to  be  considered  as  converted  into  the  same  time ;  and,  when  these  tenses 
happen  to  be  connected  by  the  conjunction  \  andj  it  is  then  to  be 
termed  the  relative^  not  the  conversivej  ^  vaw,  because  it  is  supposed  to 
have  the  effect  of  placing  such  verbs  relatively  in  the  same  time.  This, 
then,  is  what  Dr.  Robertson  means  when  he  says,  '  Tempora  definita,* 
i,e.  his  preterite  and  future  are  such  when  uninterfered  with  by  other 
considerations ;  ^  Tempora  vero  relativa,'  i,e,  when  so  interfered  with. 
He  adds,  ^  Imperfectum  preeteritum  .  .  .  videtur  esse  prcesens  quoddam 
relativum  seu  prcesens  in  re  prceterita,^  So  much  Mr.  Weir  prints  in 
italics,  implying,  apparently,  their  entire  justification  of  his  view  of  this 
question.  But  should  not  Mr.  Weir  have  shown,  that  Dr.  Robert- 
son's ^  prtBsens  quoddam  relativum '  is  the  same  thing  as  my  relative 
present  tense j  if  he  intended  to  make  his  charge  good?  The  £ict, 
however,  is,  Dr.  Robertson  has  no  formal  present  tense  at  all !  His 
^  quoddam  pr€Bsens,*  therefore,  could  hardly  have  been  the  original  of 
my  present  tense^  or  of  its  relative  use. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  which  Mr.  Weir  has  omitted,  and 
which  I  will  supply :  it  is  this.  Dr.  Robertson's  governing  principle 
requires  not  any  change  of  position  in  the  agent  or  nominative,  which 
is  just  what  my  principle  does,  and  which  Mr.  Weir  has  himself 
adopted ;  but  the  mere  technical  position  of  the  verb  with  the  supposi- 
tion,  that  it  is  deprived  of  its  real  tense.  Dr.  Robertson's  words  are 
(£d.  1758,  p.  252)  'Ea  Hebraese  linguae  indoles  esse  videtur,  ut  suo 
prseterito  cum  waw  immediate  prsBiixo  utatur,  ad  significandum  id 
plan^  tempus  quod  jam  preecesserit ;  atque  adeo  hoc  prseteritum,  cum 
wato  preefixo,  continuandee  oration!  per  eadem  tempora  inserviat :  solent 
enim  Hebreei,  quando  oratio  aliquamdiu  eisdem  temper ibus,  sive  Prse- 
teritis  sive  Futuris  continuatur,  postquam  sennonem,  sive  Frseterito  aut 
Future  tempore  inchoaverunt,  in  decursu  oration  is  .  .  .  suum  Praiteri^ 
turn  ponere  cum  waw  prsefixo.'  Much  to  the  same  effect  may  be 
given  from  Koolhaas,  and  others.  I  will  only  add  John  Buxtorf 's 
statement  of  this  doctrine,  which  will  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  much 
older  than  Mr.  Weir  has  imagined  (Thes.  Gram.,  ed.  1651,  p.  94) : 
*  Praeterito  (enallage)  pro  future,  et  Future  pro  praeterito,  tum  per  e 
et  simpliciter  in  prophetiis,  tum  propter  pra^fixam  literam  \,  ut  ante  dic- 
tum, et  plen^  trculitur,  lib.  2,  cap.  21.  In  continuata  etiam  sentential 
^quens  Tempus  trahitur  plerunque  in  naturam  prcecedentis* 

Now,  whatever  difference  may  be  here  discovered  between  these  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Robertson  and  John  Buxtorf,  the  principle  adopted  by 
both  is  certainly  the  same.  Both  teach  nothing  beyond  certain  results 
to  be  obtained  from  an  artificial  position  of  words,  with  the  depriv- 
ing of  both  the  tenses  of  their  powers ;  all  which  I  will  affirm  are 

^Hnicalities  incapable  of  support. 

'^at,  in  the  next  place,  does  my  system  propose  ?     First,  that  the 
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tenaes  are  respectively  and  invariably  the  past  and  the  present :  nor  is 
this  assumed,  but  shown  both  from  the  obvious  requirements  of  He^ 
brew  contexts,  and  from  the  usage  of  all  tlie  Shemitic  families,  who 
still  retain,  essfiutialli/f  the  language  of  their  forefathers.  And,  again, 
that  these  tenses  are  used  either  absolutely^  as  their  several  positions 
way  requii^,  or  relatively^  wlien  the  agent  or  nominative  chooses  to 
transport  himself,  as  it  were,  into  such  other  times  as  the  nature  of  the 
context  may  have  introdaced ;  t««.,  supposing  a  narrative  to  have  com^ 
menced  in  thepoM  ten^e^  intimating  thereby  that  some  event  or  events 
«o  mentioned  axe  past;  and,  if  a  present  tense  follow  such  leading  pre- 
terite, then  the  i^nt  may  be  considered  as  liaving  carried  himself  back 
into  the  time  so  introduced,  and  viewing — as  present — tlie  events  so 
mentioned :  in  this  case  such  present  tense  will  be  relatively  present 
to  the  tinie  so  introduced,  just  as  in  the  historical  u»e  of  the  same  tense 
in  our  own  language. 

Now,  whatever  accidental  coincidence  may  be  discovered  between 
this  and  the  system  of  Koolhaas,  nothing  surely  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  the  principles  governing  both  are  totally  different :  and,  be  it 
remembered,  it  is  with  principle^  and  with  principle  only,  that  T  am 
now  concerned.  I  will  affirm,  too,  that  it  is  this  principle  of  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the  agent  as  to  time,  that  Mr.  Weir  pirated  from  my 
work,  and  that  it  was  with  this  that  I  charged  him,  not  with  the  arti- 
ficial position  of  Koolhaas,  &c.,  which  also  makes  an  absolute  and 
relative  use  of  the  tenses  on  totally  different  grounds.  It  was  this,  too, 
by  which  Mr.  Weir  has  declared  more  than  once,  that  he  could  solve 
every  difficulty  in  the  tense-system  of  tlie  Hebrews ;  and  which  lie  now 
labours  to  confound  with  a  theory  totally  different !  I  will  leave  it 
now  to  Mr.  Weir  to  determine,  whether  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  want 
of  ingenuousness  or  of  knowledge. 

But  Mr.  Weir  also  attempts  a  defence  of  Drs.  Ewald  and  Murphy's 
piracies  from  me  on  these  same  grounds.  It  is  rather  extraordinary, 
.surely,  that  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  should  not  have  seen  that  the 
doctrine  he  had  pirated  from  me — and  with  this  I  charged  him — ^was, 
after  all,  that  of  Dr.  Robertson,  &c.,  and  that  I  had  stolen  it  from  them ! 
Ewald  certainly  knew  better,  and  accordingly  his  Grampnar  has  assumed 
a  very  different  character  from  theirs,  as  shown  in  my  examination  of  it. 

Mr,  Weir  does  me  some  injustice,  moreover,  when  he  says  that  I 
have  affirmed  this  doctrine  to  be  mine,  and  mine  only ;  but  Mr.  Weir 
is  not  remarkably  scrupulous  in  this  respect, — the  fact  being,  that  I 
have  ascribed  it  to  the  grammarians  of  the  East,  from  some  of  whom  I 
extracted  the  essence  of  all  my  rules  grounded  upon  it.  It  is  very  true, 
indeed,  it  did  occur  to  me,  before  I  read  it  in  their  commentaries  ;  but 
this  alters  not  the  fact  as  to  its  original  proprietors.  All  I  insist  upon 
i^  that  it  was  from  me  tliat  Mr.  Weir,  &c.,  took  it,  because  I  have 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  neither  of  them  either  could,  or  did, 
find  it  in  these  authors.  As  to  Mr.  Weir's  withdrawing  this  his  charge 
or  not,  it  will  be  matter  of  no  concern  whatever  to  me,  and  it  must  be 
obvious  enough  to  every  one  that  I  cannot  withdrdw  mine. 

Mr.  Professor  Weir  having  then  so  far  defended  himself  (p.  486), 
he  next  proceeds  to  defend  his  theory.     He  tells  us  that,  after  examin- 
ing 
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ing  all  that  I  have  said,  both  in  my  Grammar  and  my  examination  of 
Ewald,  it  is  quite  clear  to  him  tliat  the  question  cannot  be  settled  by 
an  appeal  to  Arabic  or  Persian  forms  of  speech.  He  adds,  *  The  forms  of 
expression  which  Dr.  Lee  appeals  to  are  by  no  means  to  the  purpose.' 
I  may  ask  the  Professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Grlasgow  why  ?  I 
have  appealed  to  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Amharic,  and  Persic 
use  of  the  tenses,  and  have  shown  that  the  principle  governing  them  all 
is  identical  with  that  which  I  have  applied  to  the  Hebrew :  that  the 
preterite  is  always  a  preterite,  the  present  always  a  present,  in  one 
sense  or  other ;  and  that  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament  bear 
this  out.  And  was  not  all  this  to  the  purpose?  If  not,  why  has  he  not 
given  his  proofs  ?  His  opinions,  with  their  grounds,  I  know  too  well 
to  place  any  reliance  on  them. 

But  he  does  give  us  some  particulars.     He  asks,  ^  In  what  other 

languages  do  we  find  those  regular  changes  from  ?t3p  to  ?tDp^,  and  from 

7tDp^  to  ?t3p,  which  we  meet  with  in  Hebrew  ?'  I  answer,  we  find 
them  in  every  one  of  the  languages  just  named.  If  this  is  not  the  fact, 
let  Mr.  "Weir  show  it. 

^  ^n  what  other  language  do  we  meet  with  anything  corresponding 
to  the  so-called  1  conversive  ?  And  yet,'  continues  Mr.  Weir,  *  that 
is  the  central  difficulty  of  the  Hebrew  syntax.'  I  answer,  in  every  one 
of  the  above-named  languages  there  does  something  corresponding  to 
this  so-called  particle  occur ;  while  no  one  of  their  grammarians  has 
ever  given  it  this  groundless  name,  or  has  supposed  it  to  involve 
anything  like  the  central  difficulty  here  mentioned.  Nor  does  it  in  the 
Hebrew  syntax  really  present  any  such  difficulty,  the  Arabian  gram- 
marians easily  accounting  for  every  shade  of  meaning  that  its  con- 
nection with  Hebrew  syntax  can  require.  That  Mr.  Weir  does  not 
know  this,  is  very  probable ;  but  let  it  not  hence  be  concluded  that 
what  he  says  is  necessarily  true. 

Mr.  Weir,  however,  proceeds  more  vigorously  in  his  note  here  (p. 
486),  and  tells  us  that  the  tenses  of  the  Arabic  are  as  much  matters  of 
discussion  as  those  of  the  Hebrew,  and,  therefore,  very  unfit  things  to 
determine  our  question.  He  affirms,  moreover,  that  I  stand  almost 
alone  in  supposing  the  contrary ;  and  again,  that,  although  I  am  no 
Papist,  I  seem  as  much  attached  to  tradition  as  Romanists  are  to  the 
Fathers.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  ofi^er  anything  in  reply  to  this 
morsel  of  pleasantry  ;  I  will  only  say,  Mr.  Weir  is  as  grossly  mistaken 
in  affirming  that  the  Arabic  tenses  are  as  unsettled  as  the  Hebrew^ 
ones,  as  he  is  when  he  asserts  that  my  theory  is  that  of  Koolhaas,  Dr. 
Kobertson,  <&c. ;  and  that  when  he  shall  have  qualified  himself  to  read  the 
grammars  of  Arabia,  Syria,  &c.,  he  will  tell  a  very  diflTerent  tale  ;  if 
he  has  done  this  already,  he  can,  of  course,  adduce  his  proofs.  About 
the  difierences  of  opinion  between  Erpenius  and  De  Sacy,  I  am  not 
concerned ;  they  may  be  as  far  from  the  truth  on  this  matter  as  Mr. 
Weir  certainly  is. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Weir's  defence  (p.  487),  *  the  leading  prin- 
ciple which  I  endeavoured ...  to  establish .  .  .  was  .  .  .  that  the  Hebrew 
writers,  instead  of  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  period  at  which  they 
wrote .  .  .  accomplished  *  (their)  *  object  by  keeping  their  own  times 

quite 
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quite  out  of  view,  and  regarding  as  their  present  the  period,  not  at 
which,  but  of  which  they  wrote.'  I  must  remind  Mr.  Professor  Weir, 
that  this  had  been  established  long  before  he  wrote  or  was  born,  by  the 
grammarians  of  Arabia,  as  I  have  shown  abundantly  at  length,  but 
which  the  same  Mr.  Weir  has  nevertheless  affirmed  is  not  to  the  pur- 
pose I  and  yet  he  here  declares  it  to  be  the  one  thing  needful  '  in  unra- 
velling the  intricacies  of  the  Hebrew  tense-usages ! '  Is  not  this 
strange  ?  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  Hebrews  do  so  keep  their  own  times 
quite  out  of  view ;  no,  not  even  on  his  own  application  of  the  said 
principle ;  for  he  tells  us  that  both  the  form  *Tp&,  and  all  the  participles, 
do  bring  their  own  times  into  view  ! 

But  Mr.  Professor  Weir  far  outstripsi  these  his  leaders — for  whose 
opinions,  however,  he  ought  to  thank  me — when  he  says  (ib,),  *  In 
that  language  (t.  e,  the  Hebrew)  an  action  done  and  a  present  action 
seem  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing ;  which  involves  a  palpable  impos- 
sibility in  itself,  and  is  untrue  as  to  every  language  under  the  sun. 
Doing  and  done  can,  by  no  artifice,  be  made  to  mean  the  same  thing ; 
nor  is  any  such  thing  ever  implied  in  Hebrew.  But  why  has  Mr. 
Weir  withholden  his  proofs  ?  He  now  tells  us,  indeed,  that  *  the  prin- 
ciple is  not  put  forth  as  one  deduced  from  the  nature  of  things,  or  from 
the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  Hebrew  mind ;  but  simply  as  an 
hypothesis,  by  means  of  which  to  explain  some  acknowledged  diffi« 
culties  of  the  Hebrew  language.'  This  theory,  therefore,  so  enounced, 
is,  after  all,  a  mere  nonentity  I  but,  what  is  worse,  it  is  at  cuffs  with 
his  (my?)  previously  enounced  principle,  which  does  not  contemplate 
things  doing  as  done^  but,  on  the  contrary,  things  doing  as  at  some 
time  doing^  and  things  done  as  then  done.  If  Mr.  Weir  means  that 
things  contemplated  by  the  writer  as  doing,  but  which  must  by  the 
reader,  placed  in  other  times,  be  considered  as  done,  I  shall  not  object ; 
while  I  must,  that  this  is  not  what  he  has  said  ;  as  I  also  must  that  this 
confessedly  groundless  hypothesis  presents  something  quite  as  useless 
as  it  is  groundless. 

Dismissing,  then,  elementary  questions  of  this  sort,  Mr.  Weir  next 
conducts  us  to  his  former  criticisms  on  the  verb  K^3,  in  Gen.  i.  1 , 
which  he  had  adduced  to  show  may  be  translated  by  He  creates; 
and  hence,  that  the  form  ^IpB  exhibited  really  a  present  tense.  His 
ai^ument  now  is,  not  that  he  adduced  this  verb  to  prove  that  this  was 
the  case,  but  only  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  viz.,  that  it  may  be  trans- 
lated by  a  present  as  well  as  by  a  pa^t  tense.  But  why  has  illustration 
only  been  g^ven,  when  good  proof  was  the  thing  wanted  ?  and  what  is 
to  be  gained,  were  the  supposition  to  be  admitted,  that  the  present 
may  be  taken  as  well  as  the  past  ?  Mr.  Weir's  words  are,  '  Grant  me 
that  K^^  may  be  a  present  tense  here .  .  .  then  I  undertake  to  solve  all 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  tenses.'  That  is  to  say,  only  allow 
Mr.  Weir  to  deprive  the  Hebrew  grammar  and  Bible  of  one  of  the 
most  certain  things  that  they  possess,  and  then  he  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  of  satisfying  himself,  at  least,  that  he  has  made  all 
as  plain  as  anything  to  be  found  in  *  the  reading  made  more  easy  ! ' 
But  is  not  this  a  little  vainglorious,  and  intended  to  imply  that  Mr. 
Weir  is  a  very  giant  in  matters  of  this  sort  ? 

But 
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But  some  proofs  are  offered  here;  let  us  see  what  they  ajnount 
to.  '  The  narrative  begins/  says  Mr.  W&Xf  ^  with  the  noua 
n^^t^*)? ' — which,  however*  is  something  more  than  a  noun  !  ^  That 
term,'  continues  he,  ^  fizes  the  time  of  which  the  historian  is  peaking,' 
or  rather  is  about  to  speak.  It  is  added,  ^  It  is  in  relation  to  the 
period  thus  fixed  that  ^^^  is  present.  Does  Dn  Lee,'  asks  Mr,  Weir, 
*  object  to  this  ?'  I  answer,  I)r«  X^ee  does :  first,  because  Mr.  Weir's 
mode  of  stating  the  case  assumes  the  point  iu  debate ;  and  secomUy, 
that,  should  his  notion  be  adopted,  it  would  be  ruinous. 

As  to  the  first  case,  the  terras  '  in  the  beginning^'  t.  e»  at  aome  point 
of  time  long  before  that  of  the  writer,  fixes,  according  to  Mr.  Weir, 
the  tense  of  ^"J^  as  a  present;  that  is,  in  other  words,  because  the 
Hebrews  occasionally  place  themselves  within  the  times  of  their  narra« 
tivesi  they  necessarily  always  do  !  And,  Is  an  assertion  only  sufi&cient 
to  prove  this  ?  The  feet,  however,  is,  it  is  the  usual  practice  with 
them,  when  commencing  narratives,  to  do  otherwise,  as  the  gram- 
marians, Eastern  and  Western,  have  shown  times  ixmumerable,  and 
as  the  genius  of  all  the  Shemitic  languages  clearly  requires.  And,  as 
to  the  second  case,  if  grammarians  are  thus  to  impose  canons,  in  eou- 
formity  with  everything  they  may  be  able  to  make  plaasible ;  then,  I 
say,  fiirewell  to  everything  like  certainty  in  language ;  and^  not  only 
so,  but  to  everything  like  good  reasoning. 

But  Mr.  Professor  Weir  has  my  own  authority,  as  it  should  seem, 
for  what  he  here  contends.  '  Dr.  Lee,'  says  he,  ^  lays  it  down  in  his 
Grammar,  that  a  writer,  in  commencing  his  narrative,  '^  must  (will  ?) 
necessarily  speak  of  past,  present,  or  future  time,  with  reference  to  the 
period  at  which  his  statement  is  made."  '  Mr.  Weir  adds — ^  But  the 
fact  is,  that  many  of  the  Scripture  narratives  begin  with  what  Dr.  Lee 
himself  calls  the  present  tense .  *  •  His  solution  is — ^^  I  believe  the 
writer  has  taken  the  liberty  of  transporting  himself  and  his  reader  into 
former  times  without  the  usual  notice,  i.  e*  some  term  expressive 
of  past  time."  '  Mr.  Weir  now  asks,  *  Is  -  it  not  extraordinary 
tliat  Dr.  Lee  should  object  to  Kpjl  being  accounted  a  present  tense, 
when  it  is  actually  accompanied  by  such  a  term — the  term  n^p'8'^5 '  ?  In 
the  first  place,  I  am  inconsistent  in  my  rules  ;  in  the  second,  1  refuse 
to  comply  with  them !  But  I  cannot  at  present  see  any  inconsistency 
in  giving  a  general  rule  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  ^ase,  and 
then  enouncing  another  apparently  differing  from  it,  but  which  really 
does  not  upon  the  supposition  of  an  ellipsis.  I  gave,  moreover,  in- 
stances at  the  same  time  (Heb.  Gram.  p.  339)  of  similar  usagesi,  in 
whid)  such  ellipsis  was  supplied.     So  much  for  my  inconsistency^ 

As  to  my  nonconformity  with  my  own  rules,  this,  as  before,  is  a 
mere  hallucination  of  Mr.  Weir ;  no  rule  of  mine  requiring,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  narratives  the  preterite  form  must  have  a  present  signifi* 
cation ;  nor,  that  terms  preceding  verbs  must  necessarily  determine 
their  tenses;  the  fact  being,  as  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  that  such 
qualifying  terms  necessarily  follow  the  verb.*    And,  once  more,  my 

■ —  -  .        -.      ^  _  ■_,_i__i  i__i  ^ 

•  That  is,  -when  a  verb  commenoes  a  discourse,  &c.    The  places  alluded  to  are 
♦hftse :— Gen. zxxviii.  1,  K^nn  nyS  SHJI,  So  it  happens  at  that  time;  ib.  xxxix.  1 1, 

rule 
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rule  applies  to  one  case,  Mr.  Weir's  reasoning:  to  another  I  Mr.  Weir's 
surprise  way,  therefore,  be  thus  expressed:  Dr.  Lee  cannot  see  that 
^!^  is  to  be  taken  in  the  present  tense,  when  it  clearly  refers  to  apast 
event,  i,  e.  when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  term  H^^N^Sl,  evidently  given 
to  determine  this  I 

But  Dr.  Lee  has  taken  "^P^^l  (ver.  3)  here  in  the  present  tense;  and 
why  tlot  the  verb'*5]^3[?  Because  *^^M  has  the  form  proper  for  the 
present  tense ;  is  not  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  narrative,  but 
follows  in  the  apocopated  form  necessary  to  mark  its  dependence  on 
another ;  and  because  all  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  all-availing 
golden  rule  of  Mr.  Weir,  alias  Dr.  Robertson,  alias  myself,  &c.,  repre- 
senting the  agent  as  speaking  in  the  present  tense,  and  in  time  j^r^^^n^ 
to  the  events  of  his  narrative. 

Mr.  Weir  now  declares— as,  indeed,  he  well  might  after  so  able  a 
defence  of  his  theory — that  my  remarks  have  not  induced  him  to  aban- 
don, or  even  to  modify,  the  principle  unfolded  in  his  former  paper.  I 
must  once  more  remind  Mr.  Weir,  that  the  principle  so  unfolded  had 
been  previously  unfolded  by  me,  and  had  been  borrowed  by  him 
from  my  Grammar ;  and,  further,  that  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  this  his  attempt  to  turn  the  preterite,  ^^3,  of  Gen.  i.  1,  into  a 
present  tense.  But  whether  he  choose  to  abandon  this  his  figment  or 
not,  is  matter  of  no  moment  whatever  to  me  ;  and  perhaps  the  same 
may  be  said  by  all. 

But  Professor  Weir  finds  some  comfort  in  the  consideration  that 
Dr.  Murphy  is  all  but  with  him  (p.  489).  I  need  only  say  to  this, 
that,  supposing  Dr.  Murphy  to  be  right — which  has  not  yet  been 
proved — the  *  all  but '  of  Mr.  Weir  is  quite  sufficient  to  deprive  him 
of  Dr.  Murphy's  support.  And,  again,  that,  should  Dr.  Murphy  have 
liad  no  objection  to  accompany  him  to  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice,  it 
will  not  hence  follow  that  he  ought  also  to  have  done  so  one  step 
farther.     This  is  quite  another  thing, 

I  am  next  admonished  that  I  was  nodding ;  good  Mr.  Weir 
then  appeals  from  Dr.  Lee  asleep  to  Dr.  Lee  awake,  and  repeats  his 
charges  of  inconsistency.  I  had  said,  *  that  to  the  present  tense  the 
participles  and  infinitives  are  nearly  allied  ,  .  .  either  of  them,  when 
unrestricted  by  other  considerations,  is  generally  to  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  present  time '.  .  .  *  the  participles '  (again)  *  include 
within  themselves  no  particular  tense,  and  are  to  be  construed  .  .  • 
either  in  the  past,  present,  or  future,  as  the  context  may  require,'  &c. 
My  inconsistency  here  is  found,  I  suppose,  in  terming  the  participles 
concrete  nouns,  and  in  saying  that  a  concrete  noun  might,  from  its 
"^necessarily  involving  an  agent,  have  been  taken  to  mark  the  preterite 
tense ;  and  here,  again,  Mr.  Weir  has  very  ingeniously  confounded 
himself  by  imagining,  that  the  etymological  character  of  words  must 
necessarily  and  invariably  regulate  their  idiomatical  usage.  In  some' 
cases  it  clearly  does,  as  in  the  preterite  and  present  tenses  of  verbs : 

njn   D*^*n3  ^n^l,  So  it  happens  as  on  this  day.    See  also  Job  i.  5 ;  to  which  it  would 

•  •  • 

be  eaey  to  add  mauy  others. 

and, 
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and,  although  the  concrete  character  of  the  participles  has  not  been 
allowed  to  mark  invariably  a  preterite  tense,  yet,  let  me  tell  Mr.  Weir, 
it  does  nevertheless  retain  its  powers  as  a  concrete  noun,  and  will  not, 
as  the  present  tense  does,  imply  contingency,  but  certainty,  reality,  and 
occasionally  permanency,  as  to  the  action  or  the  character  of  the  action 
implied  by  the  verb. 

This  will  enable  us  to  unravel  another  very  pretty  piece  of  Mr. 

Weirds  sophistry.  The  form  /Qb  will  signify,  as  an  ag'ent,  one  killing, 
'  That  is,'  says  Mr.  Weir ...  *  the  act  of  killing  necessarily  implies  an 
f^nt  who  kills :  the  agent  must  have  been  in  existence  prior  to  the 
act  of  killing ;  therefore  the  act  of  killing  must  have  had  a  prior  exist- 
ence too.'  That  is  to  say,  the  act  of  killing  must  necessarily  have 
taken  place  before  it  took  place !  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  this  very  able 
logician  should  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  dig  ,a  pit  for  aiiother,  of 
which  he  was  so  soon  to  become  the  tenant  ? 

But  Mr.  Weir's  conclusion  is  bad  in  another  respect.  He  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  take  my  hypothetical  expression,  and  to  ai^e  from 
it  as  from  a  positive  affirmation.     My  words  are,  '  In  the  absence  of 

any  other  determining  consideration,  this  (t.  e.  form  7pp)  ^'  might  be 
well  taken  "  as  supplying  to  the  verbal  sense  priority  of  action.'  But 
is  this  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it  is,  or  must  necessarily  be,  so 
taken? 

Pleased  with  this  syllogistic  victory  Mr.  Weir  now  grows  bold :  he 
now  affirms,  quite  a  la  Ewald,^  '  that  the  participle  includes  within  it 
the  idea  of  the  present  time,  and  that  it  is  never  employed  to  indicate 
any  other  time  than  present ;'  t.  e.,  I  suppose,  either  absolute  or  rela- 
tive. But  here  I  shall  show,  that  Mr.  Weir  is  just  as  infelicitous  as 
his  prototype  Ewald,  and  I  will  keep  as  nearly  to  his  own  places  of 
citation  as  I  can. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  he  adduced  certain  places  in  Zechariah 
to  show  that,  as  certain  so-called  preterites  were  found  in  the  parallels 
with  participles,  and  that  as  these  participles  neces>arily  marked  the 
present  tense,  so  must  these  preterites  likewise ;  and  that,  therefore, 
they  could  never  truly  mark  the  preterite,  but  must  the  present  tense. 
It  was  in  support  of  this  notion  that  the  above  assertion  was 
made. 

Turn  we  now  to  Zech.  vi.  6,  and  we  shall  find  D^XyV  -  -  D^WDn,  The 
horses .  .  .  going  forth.  Now,  as  the  prophet  is  relating  an  event  past 
— a  vision  which  he  had  seen — the  participle  D^K^I^  cannot  be  in  the 
absolute  present  tense :  this  is  certain :  it  implies,  therefore,  of  neces- 
sity, a  past  tense  ;  but  may,  relatively  only,  be  a  present. 

If,  however,  we  go  on  to  ver.  8,  we  shall  find  this  same  participle 
implying  a  time  still  farther  removed  from  the  absolute  present,  and, 
therefore,  a  pluperfect  tense  in  that  acceptation,  and  a  past  tense  in 
every  case,  e.  g.  ^H^^n  p^^X'vn  njC"!,  See,  the  goers  forth  .  .  .  have 
quieted,  &c.  But  these  horses  must  have  gone  forth  before  they  could 
have  produced  this  effect ;  and  they  are  here  represented  as  having 

^  See  p.  61  of  my  Examioation  of  the  grammatical  principles  of  this  great  man. 
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done  it.  The  tense  of  D^&^yV  is  here,  therefore,  preterite  to  the 
relative  present  time  of  the  narrative ;  and,  consequently,  Mr.  Weir's 
very  bold  assertion  is  untrue !     See  also  eh.  vii.  7  ;  viii.  10,  &e. 

But  Mr.  Weir's  assertion  is  faulty  in  another  respect.  These  parti- 
ciples do  occasionally  imply  the  future  tense,  e,  g,  ib,  ch.  viii.  7, 
S'^KhD  ^35 CI,  which  must,  from  the  context,  necessarily  imply  future 
time.  See  also  ch.  vi.  13 ;  viii.  5,  9 — to  which  innumerable  other 
places  may  be  added.  That  participles  are  thus  used  no  grammarian 
has,  I  believe,  ever  doubted ;  and  it  is  probable  that  no  reasonable 
one  ever  will:  Mr.  Weir's  bold  assertion  is,  therefore,  quite  a  la 
Ewald,  as  groundless  as  it  is  daring ! 

But  Mr.  Weir  did  not  adduce  these  participles  to  prove  that  the 
form  Tp&  marked  the  present  tense ;  he  did  this  merely  to  illustrate  his 
meaning  (p.  491).  His  main  proof,  he  now  tells  us,  rests  on  the  fact, 
^  that,  by  assigning  to  it  this  signification,  the  most  formidable  diiB- 
culties  of  the  Hebrew  syntax  might  be  removed.'  Mr.  Weir  .will 
excuse  me,  I  trust,  when  I  affirm,  that  this  removal  of  difficulties  from 
the  Hebrew  syntax  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  a  fact ';  no,  nor  has 
anything  like  proof  to  this  effect  been  offered:  illustrations  only  of 
Mr.  Weir's  meaning  have  been  :  this  fact  I  acknowledge.  Nor  do  I 
gain  anything  more  by  turning  back  to  p.  200  of  your  July  Number, 
or  to  p.  215  of  your  eighth  Number.  It  is  nevertheless  true^  that  Mr. 
Weir  did  not  adduce  these  participles  to  prove  the  point  in  question  ; 
it  was  only  to  get  his  notion  on  it  believed.  I  am  very  willing  to  allow 
Mr.  Weir  to  escape  through  this  mesh. 

Still,  I  am  told,  there  is  something  in  the  first  clause  of  Zech. 
vi.  6,  to  which  I  have  not  sufficiently  attended ;  and  this  it  should 
seem  lies  in  the  participle  D^&^^'V.  Well ;  and  what  does  it  imply  ? 
Surely  that  the  horses  meant  had  been  seen  going  forth  in  the  vision. 
That  is,  this  participle  presents  no  independent  present  tense,  but  is 
restricted  to  the  preterite  by  the  circumstances  of  the  vision :  and  to 
this,  as  noticed  in  my  last,  the  two  preterites  ^KJfJ  give  their  cordial 
and  combined  testimony.  We  may  now,  therefore,  take  our  leave  of 
Mr.  Weir's  reasonings  on  the  form  ^p&,  put  for  a  present  tense; 
assuring  him,  that  when  he  shall  have  made  out  the  fact — which  I  will 
venture  to  predict  will  not  be  very  soon^ — that  his  theory  will  remove 
the  difficulties,  &c.,  of  the  syntax,  we  shall  be  among  the  first  to  em- 
brace it,  and  to  thank  him  for  it ;  but  not  till  that  is  done. 

Come  we  now  to  Professor  Weir's  further  reasoning  about  the  time 
intended  by  the  form  ^pB\  This  he  makes  the  future;  while  I  affirm 
that  it  is  the  present.  But  here  Mr.  Weir  has  almost  all  the  Hebrew 
grammarians  with  him ;  and  even  Ewald,  who  makes  it  an  imperfect 
past  tense,  is  so  far  with  him,  that,  in  terming  it  an  imperfect,  he 
necessarily  implies  something  yet  to  be  done  ;  t.  e.,  if  I  say  that  John 
was  beating  Thomas,  the  meaning  is,  that  as  John  did  not  then  finish 
beating  him;  Thomas  has  still  to  expect  what  may  be  termed  the 
finishing  strohe  of  this !  Mr.  Weir  then  coolly  concludes.  *  My 
views  being,  therefore ' — particularly  in  this  last  case — *  in  substantial 
accordance  with  the  views  of  all  Hebrew  grammarians ...  I  need  not 

enter 
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enter  into  a  lengthened  defence  of  tbem ;'  u  e^  beciuifle  that  which  ererj- 
body  says,  must  be  true  I  and  especially  if  they  tell  us,  that  the  imperfect 
past  really  has  afiOure  signification  I 

But  Mr.  Weir  does  enter  into  the  defence  of  them ;  and  his  first 
endeavour  is  to  make  me  talk  inconsistently,  in  reminding  me  that  he 
had  made  the  imperative  the  ground -form  of  his  future,  but  had  after* 
wards  recurred  to  the  infinitive  lor  this.  Tiie  inconsistency  which  Mr. 
Weir  so  cleverly  lays  upon  me,  he  affects  not  to  understand  |  as  if  it 
were  impossible  he  could  be  inconsistent  at  all.  Still,  this  is  the  fact, 
and  in  the  very  next  paragraph  Mr.  Weir  acknowledges  it ! 

The  argument  now  offered  however  is^  not,  that  this  form  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  imperative,  but  that  the  Hebrew  writers  seem  to 
.include  the  idea  of  futurity  in  it.  No  doubt,  I  answer }  but  then  they 
also  do  include  that  of  the  present.  We  are  next  told,  as  just  now 
noticed,  that  the  form  *VpB^  is,  as  he  had  said,  -^  just  the  infinitive  with 
the  pronominal  afifixes ;'  but  then,  that  the  imperative  is  much  the 
same  thing,  because  even  the  infinitives  have  a  future  signification : 
and  this,  again  he  tells  us,  he  endeavoured  to  trace  through  a  variety 
of  Hebrew  idioms  (pp.  319*324). 

The  proof  offered,  that  the  infinitives  have  a  future  signification,  is 
simply  this.  The  infinitive  form  is  occasionally  used  as  an  imperative ; 
but  the  imperative  implies  futurity — which  is  a  subtlety  unknown  to 
practical  grammar,  as  I  had  already  said ; — and,  therefore,  the  infini- 
tive must  imply  futurity  also.  That  is,  if  an  abstract  noun  is  by  mere 
idiomatical  usage  applied  as  an  imperative  occasionally,  that  said 
abstract  noun,  as  well  as  the  verb  formed  upon  it,  must  have  a  future 
signification  also  I  It  would  be  cruel  to  offer  any  remark  on  this 
reasoning,  certainly. 

But,  further,  Mr.  Weir  has  endeavoured  to  trace  this  future  signifi- 
cation through  a  variety  of  Hebrew  idioms.  And  I  have  endeavoured 
to  follow  him ;  and  the  result  of  my  endeavours  has  been,  that  he  has 
proved  nothing  of  the  kind.  One  of  Mr.  Weir's  favourite  arguments 
'  in  these  his  endeavours  has  been,  that  as  this  form,  following  a  pre- 
terite absolutely  considered,  will  take  an  absolute  preterite  significa- 
tion, still  it  will  have  a  future  one  relatively^  and  as  oonsidereid  with 
reference  to  such  preceding  verb  $  and,  therefore,  the  Hebrew  writers 
include  within  ii  a  future  signification.  This,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  is  a  deceptive  subtletv  t  it  is,  in  fisiot,  a  groundless  Jewish 
figment,  as  stated  in  my  former  letter ;  it  is,  moreover,  the  lame  expe- 
dient of  Koolhaas  noticed  above,  which  he  deemed  necessary  to  adopt 
in  order  to  give  a  colour  of  plausibility  to  his  system.  I  must  affirm, 
therefore,  that  the  futurity  claimed  for  the  form  *1pD%  by  virtue  of  this, 
is  visionary  and  false ;  and  that  the  results  of  Mr.  Weir's  endeavours, 
made  through  the  variety  of  idioms  of  which  he  talks,  ate  not  entitled 
to  a  moment's  confidence. 

But  let  us  see  what  arguments  Mr.  Weir  can  produce  as  to  the 

usage  of  this  form.     I  objected  to  his  solution  of  *t?^fc$,  ^  I  to  be  bom,* 

because  I  could  not  see  how  1?^t<  could  possibly  have  a  future  signifi- 
cation under  any  view  of  the  tenses,  dbsolute  or  relative.    If  it  was  to 

be 
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be  understood  as  etiountsing'  a  prophecy  by  Job  before  he  was  bofn ; 
then,  I  said,  it  was  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,  and  presented  a  problem 
too  hard  for  me  fo  solve.  This,  Mt,  Weir  affltms^  Ursa  laughifig  at 
him,  and  for  it  he  affecta  to  Call  me  to  serious  aocount,  of  vhieh 
presently. 

As  to  the  particle  ^  to'  in  ^  I  to  be  bom/  he  now  declafes  he  never 
meant  to  argue  that  any  futurity  was  contained  in  it^  Imt  only  by  it 
to  give  expression  to  the  plaoe  in  tl>e  best  way  he  could.  He  must 
mean,  in  the  worst  way  he  eould;  for  surely  a  worse'  rendering 
of  the  plaoe  in  question  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  He  further  tells 
U9,  that  a  future  sense  had  already  been  elicited^  But  where  ?  I  can 
find  no.  such  thing  done  $  and,  I  think^  no  one  else  can«  I  cannot^ 
therefore,  allow  Mr«  Weir  to  escape  in  this  way,  but  am  eompellecL 
still  to  hold  that  the  futurity  claimed  for  this  verb  was  intended  to 
receive  its  main  support  from  the  particle  '  to,*  But  Mr.  Weir  objects 
to  my  having  recourse  to  this  example,  because  the  usage  is,  as  he 
says,  rare*  Not  quite  so  rare,  perhaps^  as  Mr.  W^r  would  have  it 
believed^     I  will  supply  him  witii  a  few  instances:  be  may  at  hi» 

leisure  collect  hundreds  of  othets— ^^  g.^  Job  iii.  3,  *i^^j  the  place  in 

question;  ib.  11,  m«DK,ym;  12,  PJ'K;  13,  ^'V^,  "«};  16,  n?rt»/^ 
v^hich  is  rather  a  lai^e  number  of  great  rarities  occurring  witliiti 
^ne  chapter*  only  J '    See  also  Ps.  cxvii. 

But  the  truth  is,  this  usage  liboaiids  iri  th*  K«bt6W  fiible  t  every 
isase  in  which  we  have  a  present  tense,  used  fn  a  preterite  signification, 
is,  in  fact,  an  example  of  it — not  under  Mr.  Weir's  theory  I  grant ; 
but  hi^  theory  is  &lse.  Noi^  is  this  less  true  because  a  eon^ersite  vatv 
(1)  does  not  accompany  it  \  for  that  particle  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  in  regulating  the  tenses,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  examination  of 
!Ewald  (p^  76,  <&c.).    It  has  touch  to  do  as  a  conjunction,  and,  at  the 

same  time,  in  implying  a  sequence — e,  ^.,  Gen.  i.  3,  tl^rPS  ^9*^%  Soj 
or  accordingly y  &c.,  God  saysy  i,  e.  upon  that  occasion  *,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  verb  is  apocopated,  and  the  accent  dtasvti  back.  This 
Dr.  Ewald  considered  a  secret  worth  knowing,  and  he  purloined  it 
accordingly  from  my  Grammar^  In  all  Such  cases  the  figment  of 
Koolhaas,  dbc,  is  unnecessary,  and  so  is  the  notion  about  a  oonversive 
vato.  The  reader  has  but  to  place  himself  in  imagination  in  the  time 
of  the  event,  and  we  have  a  very  natural  instance  of  the  historic  tense 
of  Europeans.  This,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  is  what  the  Eastern 
grammarians  have  ever  taught ;  they  have,  therefore,  felt  no  necessity 

^  I  offisfed  in  my  last  (p.  203)  a  parallel  to  this  usage  hi  the  Greek  df  St.  John, 
viii.  58,  hk  wliiish  our  Lord — and  no  one  else  oould  do  this— ^spoke  of  his  «xistenoe 
prior  to  his  birth;  and  here  the  Greek  present  tifUi  not itrofimt  is  employed. 
But  a  Hebrew  usage  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  Prov.  Tiii.  25,  26,  30,  thus : 

'   HN*!^}  '^  -  kVi^  '  *  D1D3»  where  the  verb  is  repeated ;  and  this  is,  as  I  hold,  sfud 

-in  the  person  of  our  Lord  likewise.    And  here  the  Terb  njH^  must  neeessarily  be 

in  the  present  tense,  because  we  have  no  possible  poiut  of  earlier  anticjuity  to  which 
we  can  recur.  The  same  is  the  case  m  John  yiii.  58 ;  and  the  present  tense  is, 
therefore,  necessarily  used. 

either 
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either  for  Mr.  Weir's,  aliks  Koolhaas's,  manu&ctured  future,  or  the 
conversive  vaw  of  the  Jews. 

But  Mr.  Weir  has  been  so  kind  as  to  solve  this  problem  for  me,  and 

this  according  to  the  principle  which  I  claim  as  my  own.     His  words 

are — ^  *1?jfij(  I  say  is  future,  because  Job,  in  thought,  goes  back  to  a 
period  preceding  his  birth.'  I  may  perhaps  say,  without  intending  to 
offend  Mr.  Weir,  that  certainly  this  is  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,  and 
that  it  is  any  thing  but  conformable  to  my  principle,  which  does  not 
provide  that  a  man  may  speak  of  himself  as  having  done,  or  said,  some- 
thing before  he  was  born.  O  no !  this  is  a  slight  addition  made  to  it 
by  the  very  imaginative  Mr.  Weir,  and  it  has  been  done  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  this  troublesome  case.  There  are,  indeed,  two  cases 
in  which  this  has  been  done  ;  but  then  in  these,  the  speaker  did  exist 
before  his  birth.  I  contend,  however,  that  this  cannot  be  said  of  Job, 
or  of  any  mere  man  whatsoever ;  nor,  in  fact,  has  it  ever  been  so  said. 
But  Mr.  Weir  retorts  upon  me  my  own  rendering  of  the  place,  and 
very  cleverly  shows,  that  I  have  given  birth  to  a  monster  quite  as  great 
as  his.  '  Let  us  see,'  says  he,  ^  what  Dr.  Lee  makes  of  the  passage — 
perish  the  day  in  which  I  am  born — that  is,  to  use  his  own  mode  of 
expression,  he  makes  Job  prophesy  of  his  own  calamities  on  the  day  of 
his  birth.  Surely,'  adds  Mr.  Weir,  '  this  is  a  new  thing  in  the  earth/ 
Not  quite  so  fast,  Mr.  Weir ;  I  only  supposed  that  Job,  now  being  a 
man,  and  suffering  under  certain  calamities,  looked  back  to  the  day  of 
his  birth,  and  in  this  language  spoke  as  if  present  at  it.  But,  not  unlike 
the  snake  licking  the  file,  Mr.  Weir  is  here  indulging  his  great  clever- 
ness at  his  own  expense  ;  for  now  must  every  conclusion  so  arrived  at, 
by  virtue  of  the  principle  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  unfold — 
alias,  had  pirated — fail  under  the  same  absurd  censure !  No,  good  sir, 
neither  you  nor  I  intended  any  such  thing ;  you  only  intended  this  harm- 
less sally  to  amuse  your  reader  at  the  expense  of  another ;  and  much 
do  I  regret  the  necessity  imposed  on  me  to  notice  it. 

I  may  perhaps  conclude  here,  that  Mr.  Weir  has  not  hitherto  offered 

anything  like  good  proof  that  "T^l^  must  be  taken  in  a  future  sense. 
Dr.  Murphy  had  very  justly  conaemned  the  expedient  had  recourse 
to  as  unnatural.  But  why — asks  Mr.  Weir — why  not — as  you  have 
travelled  so  far  with  me — now  leap  your  boundary,  and  be  with  me 
still  ?  Dr.  Murphy  may  probably  suggest,  as  before,  that,  although  I 
have  accompanied  you  to  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice,  I  do  feel  some 
hesitation  in  taking  one  step  more :  I  must,  therefore,  be  excused. 

I  am  next  censured  for  not  having  duly  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant point  of  all,  as  I  also  am  for  having  considered  it  inadequately! 
This  is,  the  use  of  the  conjunction  1  in  certain  combinations  of  the 
tenses.  '  The  thing  to  be  explained,'  says  Mr.  Weir,  ^  is  not  the  use 
of  the  present  tense  in  the  description  of  past  events,  but  in  the  fact 
that  the  one  tense,  when  so  used,  is  connected  with  1 — the  other  is  not. 
Why,'  asks  Mr.  Weir,  '  is  the  historical  use  of  the  tenses  IpP  •  •  1  ■  ■  1pB^\ 
not  *tpB*  -  -  ^  -  -  *7pB)  p»  «  This,'  continues  he,  *  is  the  thing  to  be  ac- 
counted for.' 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Weir  n&w  drops  the  argmnent  as  to  the  simpiis^vse  of  the  tensesy 
and  originates  a  new  question  on  their  use  in  a  combined  series,  and 
because  this  is  the  thing  to  be  considered.  We  are  now,  therefore,  to 
determine  in  a  complex  usage,  that  whieh  a  simple  one  could  not  settle 
for  us^  I  may  suggest  ta  Mr.  Weir  here, — what  he  will  find  to  be  the 
fact,. — that  he  will  gain,  nothing  whatever  by  this  shift.  It  was  well 
enough,  perhaps,,  for  the  moment  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  reader 

from  the  troublesome  ease  of  *^^,  &c.,  to  others  in  no  respect  less  so„ 
but  which  would  be  a  relief  for  a  moment.  I  need  not  repeat  my 
explanations  given  in  your  Number  for  July  hist.  I  will  only  afBrm„ 
in  reply  ta  Mr.  Weir'fe  affirmations,  that,  as  Ikr  a«  they  went  they  were 
to  the  purpose^  and  that  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  show  the  contrary. 

Firsty  then,  a«  to  Mr.  Weird's  first  formula,  which  is  that  of  Gen.  i.  5f, 
given  above.  We  have  here  for  the  loading  term  ^^i??!,  and  the  ques-* 
tion  now  is,  Is  this  necessarily  a  future  tense  ?  If  it  is,  then  may  it  b^ 
translated,  and  God  shall  call  the  light  day.  But  the  narration  here 
is  clearly  that  of  a. past  event;  and,  as  the  1  conversivtem  is  prefixed^ 
the  authority  of  whieh  Mr.  Weir  has  acknowledged  above,  the  tense 
must  be  the  past  on  this  account  also.  But  Mr.  Weir  ha«  a  subtlety 
which  will  override  all  this  :  viz.,  the  event  so  past,  absolutely  consi*% 
dered,  is  still  ftsture  relatively  with  respect  to  some  preceding  verb* 
I  must  remind  Mr.  Weir  that  this  is  to  adopt  the  exploded  theory  of. 
Koolhaas,  Dr.  Bobertson,  &c.,  which  labours  under  the  gross  absurdity 
of  having  recourse  to  a  refinement  too  puerile  to  be  expressed  in  trans^ 
lationt,  and  therefore  of  no  use  beyond  that  of  keeping  in  countenance 
certain  visionary  speculators  on  the  grammar  of  the  Hebrews  I  The 
combination  so  propounded  has,  therefore,  only  had  the  efifect  ef  bring-, 
ing  us  back  to  the  difficulties  we  had  to  contend  with  without  it. 

Btit  there  are  other  objections  to  Mr.  Weir's  new  mode  of  putting* 
his  question.  One  of  them  is  this  ;  His  formula  takes  it  for  granted^ 
that  its  leading  word  is  in  an  independent  condition ;  and  Yurther,  thai 
it  influences  in  its  own  right  the  following  Hpfi  -  -  -  \ ;  but  both  these 
tilings  are  false.  For,  first,  even  on  his  awn  showing,  K;ii>M  must  take 
its  futurity  from  some  preceding  verb.  It  is  not  therefore  i  indepen*^ 
dent ;  and  if  so,  it  can  have  no  place  ki  a  formula  propounded  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  a  law  for  the  government  of  the  tenses.  Nor^ 
for  other  reasons  already  given,  can  it  exercise  any  influence  upon  ^'^y 
the  verb  following.  And  once  more,  this  ^^P*l,  together  with  other 
verbs  in  the  same  relation  here,  as  "^^^l,  ^^'^l,  ^-1,  &c.,  is  in  the  state 
of  apocc^tion,  as  far  as  it  can  be,  and  this  for  the  purpose  also  of 
marking  its  dependence  on  the  preceding  context,  and  its  sequence  to 
it.  The  formula  itself  is,  therefore,  false  and  deceptive,  and  any  con- 
sequence  deduced  under  its  authority  must  be  b^d. 

But  Mr.  Weir  also  desires  to  know  why  the  form  IpD^  -  -  -  v  -tpBI 
never  occurs.  I  ask  in  my  turn.  Is  a  grammarian  bound  to  account 
for  the  non-occurrence  of  any,  or  every,  possible  case^that  may  be 
imagined  ?  I  think  not.  But  I  will  relieve  Mr.  Weir  from  troubling 
himself  to  answer  this,  because  his  proposed  unknown  case  does  occur ; 
we  have  it  thus,  in  Gen.  i.  15,  B"^TO " "  ^^H V -  •  ■  IpD^  ■  ■  t  ■  ■  npaU     To 
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this  innumerable, other  instances  might  be  added  were  it  necessary; 
any  one,  moderately  versed  in  the  Hebrew,  can  look  them  out  for  him- 
self, and  even  Professor  Weir  may  find  the  inquiry  valuable.*^ 

We  have  now  only  to  examine,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  Mr.  Weir's 
solutions  of  his  own  formulsB  in  illustration  of  his  own  theory.  I  must, 
however,  notice  one  objection  to  my  former  statements,  and  which  has 
nothing  to  reconunend  it  beyond  an  assertion.  It  is  this«  '  To  say 
that  the  Hebrew  writers  recur  to  their  own  times,  just  as  the  Greek 
and  Latin  historians  do,  is  certainly  a  mobt  extraordinary  statement' 
I  ask,  why  so  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  different  languages  do  occasion- 
ally proceed  on  the  same  rules,  and  exhibit  the  very  same  usages  ?  If 
this  is  extraordinary  to  Mr.  Weir,  he  is  perhaps  the  only  writer  on 
grammar  in  the  universe  of  whom  this  can  be  said.  But  it  is  only  a 
silly  assertion,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  notice. 

But  I  have  given  no  explanation.  I  answer,  my  explanation  given 
was — and  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  this  usage — that  the  writer  had 
at  his  pleasure  resumed  his  original  position,  and  written  accordingly : 
just  as  one  may  say  in  English----^oAn  went  yesierday  to  London^  there 
he  sees  Thomas ;  then  he  set  out  for  Oxford.  Mr.  Weir's  ground  of 
objection  is  (p.  495),  because  '  in  almost  every  case  we  are  able  to  per- 
ceive and  assign  the  reason  of  the  change.'  Which  must  mean,  I  sup- 
*'^™»'— '"■^^^^^— """'^■^"'^~^^^^™—^'"^^'^»^"»«— — ^-~^'^-—i »»— »»—  ■  ■ » -»-»^—— ^^■^^— »— ^— »*-^^— ^»^— »^^^-~ 

d  As  nothing  on  soch  qaestions  as  this  can  be  made  out  in  the  technical  manner 
adopted  b^  Messrs.  Ewald,  Weir,  &c,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  give  here  the  fol- 
lowmg  brief  outline,  which  ma^  profitably  be  filled  up  to  any  required  extent. 
The  sense  to  be  given  (t.  e.  logically)  is  the  first  thing  to  bie  considered  by  one 
about  to  write  Hebrew ;  the  distribution  of  the  terms  to  be  used  (rhetorically)  the 
second ;  and,  lastly,  the  usages  of  the  language  (grammatioEdly).  The  sense  m&j 
be  narrcUtve,  imperative^  tiMtrudtiie,  or  otherwise.  As  to  the  order,  thtU  which  is 
most  important  will  come  first :  qualifying  terms  will  therefore  always  follow. 
The  use  of  the  tenses  is  granmiatical,  and  must  be  taken  as  it  is  found  in  common 
parlance,  &c.  Another  consideration  is,  as  the  different  members  of  a  period  most 
have  some  relation  to  one  another  as  to  sense,  so  also  must  they  as  to  rorms,  other- 
wise this  relation  could  not  be  known.    JS,  g,  of  narraUve :  Job  i.  1,  B^K  is  the 

important  term  here ;  it  stands  first  therefi>re :  H^il  at  once  qualifies  it,  and  deter- 
mines the  fact  that  the  event  is  past  In  the  next  member  n^ni  is  the  important 
term ;  fi^^MH  determines  its  agent.    Verse  2,  ^7*1^1  is  its  important  term :  its  prt- 

jseat  tense  places  the  reader  in  the  times  of  Job ;  and  its  accent  is  retracted  (apo- 
copation  being  impossible  in  this  form),  to  show  that  it  is  dependent  on  the  verse 
preceding.    Verse  3,  S*1,^l  is  in  the  same  relation  in  both  places.    Verse  4,  ^37111 

is  in  th^  relation  of  apposition  with  the  verse  1 :  it  is  therefore  in  the  tenae  and  time 
of  that  verse,  and  so  are  the  other  preterites  here.    Verse  5,  SH.^V  assumes  relation 

with  4^V^M  &c.  preceding,  and  may  be  considered  as  in  apposition  with  them,  as  in 

the  same  time,  and  apocopated  in  order  to  show  this.    76.,  ^^  necessarily  introduces 

a  new  sentence  in  both  cases  here ;  and  the  writer  has  chosen  to  place  these  in  the 
original  time  of  the  narrative,  which  is  most  natural :  the  same  is  tiie  case  with 

^2*1t(>  and  with  the  other  preterites ;  and  the  presents,  as  before,  are  made  dependent 
on,  and  present  to,  these.  In  the  same  way  may  any  series  of  members  be  readily 
analysed,  taking  carp  to  observe  the  nature  of  interrogations,  quotations,  commands, 
parentheses,  hypothetical  constructions,  ellipses,  &c.,  togeUier  with  the  abrupt 
changes  of  persons,  the  influence  of  figures,  and  the  like,  and  no  great  difficulty 
will  be  found* 

pose, 
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pose,  we  are  able  to  see  and  assign  a  reason  different  from  that  given 
by  Dr.  Lee.     So  far  we  have  only  Mr.  Weir's  opinion. 

Now  for  his  solution,  which  he  tells  us  is  '  an  easy  and  natural  one/ 

*  The  reader/  says  Mr.  Weir,  *  takes  his  stand  in  thought  at  the  event 
lie  records.  The  event  he  regards  not  only  as  do7ie^  but  as  done  before 
his  eyes :'  and  us  Ewald's  meaning  is  claimed  here,  it  must  also  be 

jfinished  before  his  eyes :  in  other  words,  he  views  it  both  as  doing 
and  as  done  ;  which,  according  to  Mr.  Weir,  as  seen  above,  is  just  the 
same  thing.  This  appears  to  be  intended  to  suit  the  verb  ^!^3  in 
Gen.  i.  I.  This  verb  signifies,  therefore,  both  the  action  of  creating, 
i,e,t  as  going  on,  and  also  e^  finished :  and  if  so,  the  writer  must  have 
placed  himself  under  the  marvellous  influence  of  the  verb  fc<*J3  in  times, 
both  before  a  man  was  in  existence,  and  again  when  the  action  of  ^3 
vrss  finished :  and  this  Mr.  Weir  terms  a  simple  and  easy  solution  of 
this  very  simple  place ! 

.  But  let  us  try  this  process  on  Job  iii.  2,  &c.  Job  now, — supposing 
him  to  have  been  the  writer,-— takes  his  stand  at  the  event  he  records, 
and  views  it  as  doing  and  as  done.  *  From  this  position  he  looks ybr- 
ward  on  the  events  that  follow,  and  he  employs  the  future  tense.*  We 
have  Job  here,  therefore,  placed  at  the  event  he  records ;  and  then, 

looking  on  to  the  future,  he  employs  the  future  tense  ^SJ^,  &c.  But 
I  want  to  know  where  I  am  to  find  the  thing  then  doi7ig,  and  done^ 
even  before  the  eyes  of  the  writer,  and  which  it  must,  according  to  Mr. 
Professor  Weir's  theory,  have  been  his  object  to  record.  I  can  find  no 
such  thing  here ;  I  can  only  find  his  future  tense  recording  the  only 
event  mentioned.     It  must  be  the  time  of  this  event,  therefore,  from 

which  the  futurity  of  tlie  verb  ^7^^  must  be  reckoned;  and  this  will 
quadrate  well  enough  with  Mr.  Weir's  *  I  to  he  bom^  already  noticed. 
And  what  must  now  be  our  conclusion  ?  W^y,  I  suppose,  that  Job 
looked  onward  xnto  futurity  to  a  second  birth,  a  la  Nicodemas ;  for 
certainly  an  earthly  birth  is  the  thing  had  in  view.  And  so  our  solu- 
tion is  '  9iaturcd,  simple,  and  easy.' 

Once  more,  and  I  have  done.     '  Should  some  other  prominent  ob- 
ject ...  be  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  writer,  so  as  to  be  viewed 

•  •  .  as  a  present  object,  in  that  case  the  object  is  set  down  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  clause  .  •  .  with  the  initial  1,  and  .  .  .  the  future  neces- 
sarily gives  place  to  the  present.'  This  then  is,  of  course,  one  of 
those  instances  in  which  *lp&,  taken  as  a  present  tense,  removes  all  the 
difficulty  resting  on  the  change  of  the  tense-form.  The  rule  is,  no 
doubt,  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  ^y>^' ' '  1,  in  Gren.  i.  5.  If  so,  I 
may  perhaps  ask  Mr.  Weir,  Why  have  we  not,  in  ver.  3  here, 
nVi:,n\K1,  or  niK  nsni,  instead  of  "I'lK  ^H?!  ?  For  surely  the  creation  of 
the  light  must  have  been  an  object  quite  as  prominent  in  the  estimation 
of  the  writer,  as  that  of  darkness  would.  The  writer  was,  I  say,  brought 
to  view  this  very  prominent  object ;  and  Why  has  not  the  future  tenoe 
given  place  to  the  present  ?  Because,  of  necessity,  this  writer  had  not 
been  privileged  with  a  sight  of  Mr.  Weir's  erudite  papers  on  the  doe~ 
trine  of  the  tenses.  I  do  not  see  what  other  satisfactory  answer  can  be 
given  to  this  question.     I  may  take  the  liberty,  perhaps,  of  suggesting 
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to  Mr.  Weir,  that  thi»  sort  of  abstract  dealing  with  this  qaestioD,  and 
similar  ones,  k  la  Ewald,  of  whose  ways  he  is  evidently  an  ad- 
mirer and  copyisti  will  avail  him  but  little,  except  only  with  those  who 
know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  on  these  matters.  Just  as  it  was 
the  case  in  the  late  attack  of  bis  Coryphaeus  made  upon  me,  he  hat 
proved  nothing.  He  has  said  much,  indeed,  and  in  doing  this  he  has 
put  forth  considerable  acuteness,  but  not  always  in  the  best  taste :  wit- 
ness the  miserable  sophbtry  so  often  advanced  n>r  the  purpose  of  making 
his  opponent  talk  like  a  fool.  I  will  only  add,  when  Mr.  Professor 
Weir  shall  have  lectured  on  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  University  for 
about  thirty  years,  shall  have  extended  his  range  of  inquiry  much  far- 
ther than  he  hitherto  has  done,  and  shall  have  deemed  it  prudent  to 
trust  more  to  things  as  they  are  than  to  syllogisms,  or  the  airy  notiiiogs 
of  such  men  as  Ewald,  he  will,  I  venture  to  predict,  be  less  vain-glori- 
ous, rash,  and  unceremonious.  With  this  I  bid  him  heartily  farewell; 
assuring  him,  that  I  shall  deem  it  quite  unnecessary  to  notice  any  fur- 
ther remarks  of  his  on  Hebrew  grammar,  unless  they  deserve  it  much 
better  than  those  noticed  above. — ^I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  fiiithfully, 

OAMUEL  Lee. 

P.S.  Perliaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  here,  that,  soon  afler  this 
appears,  I  shall  have  published  a  few  strictures  on  a  notice  given  of 
my  work  on  Prophecy  in  your  last,  p.  108  seq. 

Barley^  January  7, 1851. 

Sib, — As  Dr.  Murphy  has  offered  a  defence  of  his  tense  system  in 
your  last,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  objections  I  had  made 
to  it ;  and  as  his  statements  here  are  important  to  the  decision  of  our 
question,  it  being  my  intention  to  offer  nothing  beyond  this  upon  it,  I 
trust  you  will  fiivour  me  with  its  insertion  in  your  next. 

In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Murphy  offers  a  fiillacy  in  answer  to  my 
objection  (p.  217,  No.  Jan.).  The  question  is  not,  as  to  what  my 
notions  about  the  participles  in  the  Hebrew  are,  but  what  his  rules 
require  that  they  should  be.  His  scheme  makes  what  is  usually  termed 
the  present  active  participle,  his  central^  t.  e.  present  tense,  I  had 
asked,  And  why  not  the  passive  participle  also  ?  His  answer  iff) 
ni^n^i[3  means  slain^  not  a-slaying  ;  and  that  he  believes  the  anterior 
(t.  e,  past  tense)  to  be  the  normal  tense  of  the  passive  participle.  Bat 
this  is  a  groundless  assumption,  as  a  very  little  inquiry  will  show ;  for 
the  fact  is,  this  particfple  just  as  the  active,  and  as  shown  above,  is  lishle 
to  every  variety  of  tense.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  statement  now  made 
demolishes  a  very  important  part  of  Dr.  Murphy's  tense-tables. 

To  his  translation  of  Gen.  ii.  20,  viz.,  '  And  to  Adam  he  has  not 
founds*  I  objected  that  it  gave  no  sense  whatsoever.  The  answer  is, 
*  It  is  more  literal,'  t.  e.  than  mine,  *  And  as  to  Adam,  he  found  not.* 
I  then  remarked  that  the  Hebrew  construction  involved  a  nominative 
absolute.  To  this  no  objection  is  made,  because  perhaps  none  could  be 
found.  And  if  this  be  the  case.  Dr.  Murphy'is  translation  is  not  onlf 
not  literal,  but  it  is  Mse  and  wrong.     But  if  it  be  aUoved  to  be 

literal, 
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literal,  then  must  it  follow  that  the  original  is,  like  the  translation, 
senseless ! 

Dr.  Murphy's  next  article  is  curious.  He  teUs  me  that  as  both  my 
tenses,  s.  e.  the  past  and  present,  are  occasionally  found  in  all  the 
tenses,  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  by  past  and  present.  He,  how- 
ever, chooses  to  call  them  the  anterior  and  posterior,  i,  e,  the  past  and 
future ;  for,  disguise  the  thing  as  you  will,  still  anterior  and  posterior 
must  he  past  and  future  with  reference  to  some  time  ;  and  these,  upon 
his  own  showing,  are  likewise  found  in  all  the  tenses  I  I  do  not  see, 
therefore,  as  I  formerly  said,  what  is  gained  by  this  introduction  of  a 
new  nomenclature,  things  remaining  in  statu  quo. 

In  the  next  place.  Dr.  Murphy  tells  us  that,  although  there  is  a 
relative  use  of  the  tenses — for  this  his  own  theory  compels  him  to  have 
recourse  to — still  there  are  no  relative  tenses  (par,  3).  He  likewise 
states  (par.  2)  that  '  each  time-form  has  one  only  primary  and  proper 
meaning*  He  proceeds  (par.  3),  *  Now  while  there  is  obviously .  .  • 
an  absolute  and  relative  division  of  the  tenses,  there  is  no  absolute  and 
relative  use  of  any  tense.'  Surely  I  may  ask,  How  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  necessary  relative  division  of  tenses,  while  there  is  no 
relative  use  of  them  ?  But  Dr.  Jiurphy  will  relieve  us  of  this  diffi- 
culty. He  tells  us  below  (par.  5)  that  ^  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  fact 
of  the  distinction  of  time  in  the  Hebrew  verb  *  being  '  relative,  and 
nothing  but  relative.'  There  is  therefore,  of  necessity,  a  relative  use  of 
the  tenses ;  and  if  there  is  a  relative  use  of  these,  there  must  be  an 
absolute  one  in  some  sense;  for  to  talk  about  relation,  without  sup- 
posing something  to  which  the  relation  is  made,  is  absurd.  But  all 
this  is  obviously  mere  logomachy  ;  for  I  hold  that  each  time  form  has 
one  only  primary  and  proper  meaning  ;  that  my  past  tense  is  always 
past  in  some  sense,  my  present  always  present,  and  that  the  relative 
uses  of  these  are  governed  by  some  absolute  consideration  or  other. 

He  tells  us  also,  that  this  merely  relative  use  of  the  tenses  is  what 
has  been  held  by  Ewald,  Dr.  Robertson,  and  others,  as  noticed  by 
Professor  Weir ;  and  that,  if  I  mean  by  past  and  present  what  he  does 
by  anterior  and  posterior,  we  are  agreed.  I  need  only  say,  that  by 
past  and  present  I  mean,  in  the  first  case,  the  time  absolutely  so  with 
regard  to  any  speaker  or  writer.  But,  if  I  understand  Dr.  Murphy, 
he  denies^  this ;  and  conseqiiently  we  are  not  agreed :  and  in  this  respect 
I  differ  necessarily  from  all  the  authorities  here  named  by  him.  ^But 
here  he  is  incorrect ;  for  Ewald  holds  Bot  only  that  by  the  preterite 
form  ^pQ,  action  absolutely  past  is  meant,  but  also  finished  action, 
which  1  have  shown  is  groundless ;  and  surely  this  must  mean  some- 
thing more  than  relative. 

Nor,  again,  has  any  one  of  the  authors  named  by  Dr.  Murphy  taught 
that  the  tenses  of  the  Hebrew  verb  are  relative  only ;  nor  has  any 
other,  so  £ir  as  my  knowledge  goes.  The  doctrine  of  Koolhaas,  Bo-. 
bertson,  &c.,  as  to  relative  and  absolute  here,  I  have  given  above,  and 
have  shown  that  it  differs  altogether  from  that  adopted  by  me  from  the 
grammarians  of  Arabia.  This  I  have  also  shown  was  pillaged  from 
me  by  Ewald  ;  and  I  affirm  here  again,  that  the  same  thing  lias  been 
done  both  by  Professor  Weir  and  Dr.  Murphy.     Dr.  Murphy  indeed 

expresses 
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expresses  his  obligatioDs  to  Mr.  Wehr  a  little  lower  down  (par.  6)9  for 
having  rescued  him  from  the  charge.  He  must  now  be  aware,  from 
what  I  have  said  in  my  letter  above,  that  his  friend  has  very  egre- 
giously  failed,  and  that  it  still  remains  for  him  to  do  this  for  himself. 

I  am  next  blamed  for  not  having  called  the  tenses  by  names  which 
would  convey  a  correct  impression  as  to  their  nature,  as  other  gram- 
marians have  done.  My  answer  is,  I  have  called  that  tense  which 
always  implies  time  past^  the  past  tense ;  that  which  implies  time  pre- 
sent^ the  present  tense ;  and  that  other  grammarians  have,  unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  done  the  same  thing.  If  I  have  not  adopted  Dr. 
Murphy's  terms,  it  is  because  I  have  seen  no  necessity  for  doing  so. 

I  have  but  one  remark  more  to  make ;  it  is  on  Dr.  Murphy's  reason- 
ing about  the  adoption  of  a  concrete  noun  for  the  basis  of  my  preterite, 
and  of  an  abstract  one  for  that  of  my  present,  tense.  It  is  tMs  : — '  If 
a  concrete  noun  naturally  implies  a  connection  actually  formed  with 
existence ...  an  abstract  noun  naturally  implies  a  want  of  connection 
with  existing  things. .  .and  is  therefore  fit  to  become  the  basis  of,  not 
the  central,  which  has  connection '  (t.  e.  in  Dr.  Murphy's  participles), 
'  but  with  the  posterior,  which  has  not  yet  such  connection.. .  .This,' 
adds  he,  '  makes  more  for  me  than  it  does  for  himself.'  But  Dr. 
Murphy^s  central  tense  formed  by  participles  is  a  nonentity^  as  abun- 
dantly shown  above,  and  in  my  examination  of  Ewald.  So  far,  tMs  is 
disponed  of.  I  ask,  as  to  the  other  point,  Will  such  non-connection 
naturally  imply  futurity,  i.  e.  posteriority  to  something  else  pre- 
ceding ?  For  if  it  will  not  imply  this,  it  will  imply  nothing  to  Dr. 
Murphy's  purpose.  My  argument  was  this:  Action,  taking  place 
at  all,  necessarily  implies  time  present  to  this.  How  Dr.  Murphy 
can  show,  that  action  unconnected  with  person  must  necessarily  imply 
futurity,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine :  in  other  words,  how  action,  merely 
as  such,  taking  place  at  any  time,  must  necessarily  take  place  at  a  time 
future,  t.  e.  posterior,  to  itself.  But  can  Dr.  Murphy,  or  his  friend  Mr. 
Weir,  show  that  a  simple  formal  future  exists  in  any  language  ?  My 
impression  is,  that  no  such  thing  does  exist,  or  can  exist.  And  if  this 
be  true,  nothing  perhaps  fhrther  need  be  urged  on  the  Jewish  l^^T^,  or 
fiiture  of  the  Hebrew  verb ;  and — 

My  conclusion  is,  that  Dr.  Murphy  has  succeeded  neither  in  esta- 
blishing his  own  theory,  nor  in  destroying  mine.  I  regret  that  I  have 
been  compelled  to  notice  a  slight  disposition  to  wrangle  in  both  my 
opponents.  I  will  only  add,  I  now  wish  them  heartily  &rewell, 
assuring  them  that  when  th%,  or.  any  other  person,  shall  &irly  have 
shown  that  I  have  erred,  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  offering  my  recantation, 
with  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  &vour. 

Samuel  Lee. 

*»*  As  the  different  writers  on  this  question  seem  to  have  sufficiently 
exhibited  their  sentiments,  we  think  it  well  that  the  discussion  should 
close  here. — Editor. 

ON 
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ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OP  BOM.  ix.  3. 

Sir, — In  an  article  in  No.  VII.  of  your  Journal,  on  Romans 
iz.  3,  the  writer  invites  attention  to  his  proposed  interpretation,  and 
calls  on  others  to  support  or  gainsay  it.  I  think  that  he  has  well  stated 
that  the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  force  and  meaning  of  airo.  I  would 
retain  the  rendering  of  diro  as  denoting,  sometimes,  the  ^efficient 
cause/  but  in  that  case  would  give  the  interpretation  such  a  turn  as 
would  obviate  the  objection  of  there  being  <  something  harsh  in  the 
idea  of  Christ  as  the  direct  author  of  the  suiferings  of  his  servants/ 

On  referring  to  LiddeU  and  Scott's  last  edition  tif  Passow's  LexicoD, 
I  find,  under  the  article  d?ro,  sec.  iii.  subsec.  3,  that  diro  sometimes 
means  ^  the  cause  or  occasion,'  and  is  rendered  ^  on  .account  of,  by 
reason  of,^^— and  a  line  (1302)  from  the  Agamemnon  a£  iSschylus  is 
quoted:  rXi^/iMv  av  £vroX/iov  ^^i^oc^-i^  wretched  by  reason  of  his  nobly 
daring  soul.' 

In  almost  all  the  attempts  at  interpretation  by  Waterland,  Bandinel, 
and  others,  diro  seems  considered  as  standing  merely  in  connection  with 
the  words  following  it,  and  not  as  hanging  on  the  verb  iihx&firiv  in  any 
way ;  and  if  this  be  granted,  the  meaning  I  claim  for  aitOf  '  by  reason 
of,'  may  as  readily  be  conceded  as  Dr.  Waterland's  *  after  the  example,' 
or  ^  separation  from,'  as  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon. 

Retaining  then,  for  the  present,  the  common  version,  except  the 
word  <  from,'  the  text  will  stand  thus :  '  For  I  could  wish  that  myself 
were  accursed  bj^  reason  of  Christy  for  my  brethren,'  &c.  Here  Christ 
appears,  not  as  the  direct  but  the  passive  cause  of  St.  Paul's  being 

*  accursed.'  There  is  no  ^  separation '  from  Christ.  His  relation  to 
Christ  still  subdsts,  though  he  be  <  accursed.'  If  it  were  not  that  he 
professed  Christ,  St.  Paul  would  say,  it  could  hardly  be  that  he  would 
be  ^  anathema,'  but,  professing  Christ,  he  runs  a  risk  of  being  *  ana- 
thema,' and  therefore  wills   that,   if  possible,  he  should  be  utterly 

*  anathema,'  Why  ?  *  for  his  brethren,'  &c. 

But  what  does  ^  anathema '  here  mean  ?  Liddell  and  Scott  render 
dyaOefia  =  dyadrifAa — '  a  votive  offering.'     Turning  then  to  the  article 

*  Donaria '  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  AniiquitieSy 
I  find  this  passage :  ^  At  Athens  every  one  of  the  six  thesmothetae,  or, 
according  to  Plato,  all  the  nine  archons,  had  to  take  an  oath  that  if 
they  violated  any  of  the  laws,  they  would  dedicate  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi  a  gilt  statue  of  the  size  of  the  man  who  dedicated  it.  In  this 
case  the  anathema  was  a  kind  of  punishment  in  which  the  statue  was 
r^arded  as  a  substitute  for  the  person  forfeited  to  the  gods.' 

Now  St.  Paul,  being  well  versed  in  Greek  customs,  as  well  as  litera* 
ture,  may  in  this  passage  (Romans  ix.  3)  desire  to  offer  himself  as  a 
living  anathema  for  his  brethren.  They  had  rejected  Christ,  and 
thereby  forfeited  their  souls  and  bodies ;  but  St.  Paul,  such  is  his  love, 
desires  to  be  their  '  anathema ' — to  stand  before  ChrisL  and  take  their 
guilt  upon  him.     But  how  was  this  to  be  effected  ?     St.  Paul  already 

*  died  daily '  *  by  reason  of  Christ'  His  very  brethren  heap  tribula- 
tion, anguish,  and  persecution  upon  him.  He  will  not  check  those 
tribulations,  but  turn  them  to  the  benefit  of  those  inflicting  them.    Let 

them 
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them  go  to  any  lengths  of  persecution  ^  by  reason  of  Christ.'  I/et  him 
even  be  ^anathema'  to  his  brethren — *a  thing  devoted' — an  abomina- 
tion— he  glories  in  it,  as  he  sees  his  plan  of  being  '  anathema  *^r  his 
brethren  steadily  advancing. 

Thus  dvaOefia  in  this  passage  will  have  a  double  reference ;  "die  one 
to  the  last  depth  of  ^  accursedness,'  the  other  to  the  function  of  the 
anathema — the  substitution  of  the .  thing  ^  accursed '  for  the  person 
whose  guilt  has  required  it. 

J  would  also  render  i^v^^'/iifi/  not  as  -<  I  did  wish'  -or  *  I  could  wish,' 
but  ^I  keep  wishing,'  As  I  ^  die  daily,'  so  a  continual '  ^^amm^ ' 
;to wards  my  brethren  seizes  me — a  continual  longing — to  stand  between 
them  and  the  *  wrath  to  come.' 

Could  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Romans,  wish  to  show  by  a  lively 
lexample,  the  nature  of  the  Move  of  Christ'  and  ef  the  atonenaent? 
Did  he  wish  to  point  out  that  if  he  could  wish  to  convert  hie  veiy 
sufferings  into  a  balm>for  his  brethren — *  sufferings,  yea  even  to  curs- 
ing ' — ^wfaat'the  nature  of-that  Passion  was,  so  meekly  endured  unto  the 
end  by  Christ,  foe  his  brethren,  ^  the  whole  body  of  believers?'  Is 
this  passage  a  practical  illustration  of  the  power  of  ^  love  for  the 
brethren '? 

Should  this  interpretation  be  at  all  admissible,  it  at  once  removes 
all  harshness  from  the  idea  of  St.  Paul's  being  < anathema.'  Far  from 
desiring  to  be  ^  accursed  from  Christ,'  the  more  he  clings  to  him,  the 
more  he  feels  he  is  like  to  be  anathema  in  the  one  sense — ^  accursed ' 
— but  like  His  Master  he  would  ^n  be  ^anathema '  in  the  other  sense 
— ^a  substitute — a  scapegoat. 

But  St.  Paul's  faith  represses  this  ardent  wish«  He  feels  the  im- 
possibility of  his  earnest  desire,  and  thus,  I  imagine,  only  hints  at  it 
k^  way  of  forcible  and  present  illustration  and  example. 

•KEPAI'A. 


THE  PROPER  SUBJECTS  OF  FAITH  AND  PRAYER. 

Mb.  Editor, — The  correspondent  who  has  written  the  suggestive 
remarks  on  *  the  proper  subjects  of  faith  and  prayer,'  In  the  eighth  num- 
ber of  your  Journal,  has  opened  the  way  for  a  discussion  of  some  most 
ffm,portant  points.  That  discussion  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  churches 
of  Christ  if  it  should  be  the  means  of  leading  to  more  clear,  definite, 
and  settled  ideas'  than  at  present  prevail  on  those  subjects. 

The  statement  given  by  your  correspondent,  under  two  heads,  of  the 
different  views  entertained  by  Christians  in  relation  to  prayer,  appears 
to  me  not  to  present  the  facts  of  the  case  in  the  most  correct  manner. 
The  first  part,  designed  to  represent  the  popular  view  of  the  subject, 
states  an  extreme  view  of  the  subject,  which  does  not  prevail  among 
the  *  well  taught  *  members  of  the  churches,  who  adopt  in  the  main 
the  ideas  intended  by  the  representation.  It  is  not  held,  we  believe, 
by  such,  *that  we  have  warranty  from  Scripture  to  offer  prayer 
and  to  exercise  faith  with  reference  to  temporal  calamities,  etc.,  just 

.  as 
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€M  in  affairs  purely  spiritual* — *  That  God  will,  in  reply  to  the  prayer 
of  a  believer,  relieve  our  bodily  afflictions,  prevent  starvation  in  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  otherwise  honour  faith  as  of  old,  in  taking  the 
superintendence  of  our  temporal  and  physical  concerns,  as  the  direct 
result  of  thai  faith*  This  statement  may  flescribe  the  views  of  some 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  much  reflection,  or  who  are  not  favoured 
with  many  advantages  to  guide  them  in  their  knowledge  of  revealed 
truth.  But  the  representation  does  not  strictly  apply  to  those  who  are 
intelligently  opposed  to  the  views  described  in  the  second  part.  They 
would  regard  the  first  as  presenting  an  extreme  on  the  one  hand,  while 
the  second  they  consider  as  an  extreme  on  the  other;  they  would  look 
upon  the  first  as  having  a  tinge  of  enthusiasm,  as  they  would  view  the 
other  as  having  a  tinge  of  scepticism.  There  is  a  medium  between 
the  two,  in  which  we  consider  the  majority  of  the  well  instructed 
Christians  of  fhe  present  day  will  be  found ;  which  appears  to  them  to 
be  most  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  the  principles 
of  the  Divine  government,  and  the  revealed  will  of  God.  They  con- 
sider that  they  are  not  authorized  to  offer  prayer  and  to  expect  answers 
to  prayer  in  relation  to  temporal  things  just  as  in  affairs  purely  spiritual, 
but  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  not  unauthorized  to  offer  prayer  for 
temporal  mercies,  or  to  believe  in  any  degree  that  they  will  be  given 
as  direct  answers  to  prayer.  The  Scripture  doctrine  on  this  subject  we 
think  might  be  briefly  presented  in  two  propositions,  viz.,  that  prayer, 
as  an  exercise  of  devotion  acceptable  to  God,  must  chiefly  relate  to 
spiritual  blessings,  which  are  expressly  promised  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
sincere  suppliant,  which  he  is  therefore  authorized  to  believe  that  he 
shall  receive  in  answer  to  his  prayers — that  in  reference  to  temporal 
beneflts,  they  are  to  be  sought  in  prayer  as  subordinate  .to  the  higher 
blessings  and  the  higher  designs  of  Divine  mercy ;  and  .that  in  this 
way  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  when  accordant  with  the  Divine 
will,  they  shall  be  given  in  answer  to  prayer. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  will  be  generally  admitted  by  believers 
in  Divine  revelation.  There  we  are  most  clearly  taught  that  God  is 
the  hearer  of  prayer ;  that  true  prayer  is  the  sincere  rising  of  the  heart 
to  God,  for  blessings  which  shall  be  for  our  highest  good  and  for  his 
glory;  that  it  is  his  gracious  appointment  that  blessings,  which  are 
essential  to  our  highest  welfare,  as  accountable,  immortal,  but  fallen 
beings,  shall  be  imparted  in  answer  to  prayer ;  such  blessings  as  the 
pardon  of  sin,  a  sanctifying  influence,  the  favour  of  God,  wisdom  to 
guide  us  in  the  way  to  life,  strength  to  sustain  in  the  path  of  duty  and 
to  preserve  from  fatal  danger,  meetness  for  the  heavenly  inheritance. 
Under  every  dispensation  God  has  been  saying  to  man  ^  Seek  ye  my 
face/  The  blessings  of  his  special  favour  he  has  ever  granted  to  humble 
suppliants.  If  we  look  at  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  ancient 
church  as  contained  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  we  find  that  prayer  chiefly 
related  to  the  highest  blessings,  and  that  faith  in  prayer  prevailed  in 
reference  to  them.  On  these  points  the  language  of  tho  inspired 
oracles  is,  ^  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened.'     '  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 

gifU 
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gills  untQ  your  children,  how  much  morejehall  your  henvenly  Father 
^ive  tho  holy  Spirit  to  them  that  oik  him  ?'  ^  If  any  of  you  lack  wit*- 
dora,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him.'  ^  Let  us  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  g^ce  to  help  in  time  of 
need.'  If  we  go  to  plead  with  God-  for  these  blessings,  we  know  that 
our  desires  are  agreeable  to  his  will ;  that  we  are  seeking  that  which 
will  certainly  promote  our  highest  good  and  the  Divine  glory ;  and 
that  we  are  fully  authori7«ed  by  express  promises  to  believe  that  such 
blessings  will  be  bestowed  in  answer  to  our  prayers.  When  we  plead 
for  blessii^  of  this  nature  on  behalf  of  othera^  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope  that  they  may  be  imparted,  as  they  are  certain  blessings,  which 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  Divine  mind  to  communicate }  though,  at  tJie 
same  time,  there  may  be  something  in  the  state  of  those  for  whom  we 
plead  that  may  prevent  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  from  bestowing 
upon  them  what  we  have  desired. 

But  the  chief  point  on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  prevails,  and 
which  is  attended  with  some  degree  of  difficulty,  is  the  influence  of 
prayer  and  the  exercise  of  faith  in  reference  to  tanporal  concerns.  It 
will  be  fully  admitted,  we  suppose,  that  all  human  afiairs  come  under 
the  Divine  superintendence,  and  that  this  superintendence  will  be  exer- 
cised so  as  to  promote  the  highest  designs  of  God  in  relation  to  the 
happiness  of  man  and  his  own  glory.  It  may  be  clearly  seen  that 
these  highest  designs  may  be  advanced  by  the  mercies  and  afiBictions 
of  the  present  life.  It  is  truly  important  that  our  dependence  on  God 
in  these  things  should  be  realized  and  expressed.  One  of  the  most 
suitable  means  by  which  our  sense  of  dependence  on  God  in  tliese 
things  may  be  manifested  and  promoted,  is  by  supplication  for  the 
bestowment  of  providential  favours,  and  for  deliverance  from  temporal 
calamities.  Kor  can  we  see  why  it  should  not  be  perfectly  consistent 
with  all  the  principles  of  the  Divine  government  that  God  should  bear 
and  answer  prayer  for  the  bestowment  of  such  blessings. 

But  the  principal  Inquiry  should  be — '  Do  the  Scriptures  authorize 
this  ?  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and  with  what  limitations?'^ and  what  ia 
the  province  of  faitii  in  prayer  when  directed  to  these  things  ? ' 

The  main  difiUculty  in  replying  to  such  inquiries  appears  to  us  to 
arise  from  the  alleged  difference  between  the  present  dispensation  and 
all  that  have  preceded  it.  It  is  said  that  the  present  dispensation  is 
purely  spirituftl-^<  that  the  exclusive  domain  of  faith  is  the  spiritual 
world;  the  only  right  subjects  of  prayer  are  those  relating  to  tiie 
spiritual  interests  of  the  race.'  If  we  refer  to  Old  Testament  exhor- 
tations and  promises,  such  as-^^  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me ;'  or  if  we  refer  to  Old 
Testament  instances,  such  as  Abraham  pleading  that  the  threatened 
Judgments  should  be  averted  from  the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain; 
or  Moses  pleading  for  succesa  against  Amalek,  and  tiiat  the  plagues 
might  be  stayed ;  or  David  praying  for  recovery  from  afHiction,  or  for 
the  removal  of  the  pestilence  from  his  people,  etc., — ^we  shall  probably 

be  told  that  those  were  imperfect  dispensations ;  that  God  treated  bis 

servants 
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servants  according  to  the  imperfect  ideaa  then  entertained,  and  thus 
encouraged  them  to  believe  that  calamities  were  removed,  and  temporal 
mercies  bestowed,  in  direct  answer  to  their  supplications,  but  that  we 
have  got  beyond  all  this,  and  that  no  such  things  are  to  be  taught,  and 
no  such  interpositions  to  be  expected  now.  If  it  should  be  said  to  us 
expressly,  *  The  examples  of  Old  Testament  saints  are  not  for  our 
imitation  here,  the  precepts  given  to  them  are  not  for  our  guidance, 
the  promises  they*  received  are  not  for  our  encoun^ement ;  that  it 
might  be  proper  to  plead  for  and  to  expect  such  things  in  those  times, 
but  that  it  is  not  so  now,  after  a  more  elevated,  pure,  and  spiritual 
economy  has  been  introduced :'  this  would  almost  lead  us  to  reply 
that  the  noblest  dispensation  which  God  has  ever  given  to  man — that 
which  presents  the  consummation  of  his  designs-^seems  as  if,  by  this 
view^  it  was  taking  away  some  part  of  his  authority  and  influence  from 
the  world  he  governs,  and  depriving  his  servants  of  one  great  privilege 
with  which  in  former  times  they  were  favoured,  of  considering  all  their 
interests  as  under  the  direction  of  God,  presenting  to  him  all  their 
wants  with  the  hope  of  a  gracious  attention  to  all  their  desires. 

But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  New  Testament  writings,  we  do 
not  find  this  change  tliat  is  spoken  of;  on  the  contrary,  we  hear  '  the 
great  Teacher '  directing  his  disciples  to  piTiy  that  their  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  would  give  them  '  day  by  day  their  daily  bread.'  After 
his  ascension  to  heaven,  and  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  we  are  told 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  uniting  in  prayer  for  the  liberation  of  one 
of  the  Apostles  frpm  prison.  The  greatest  of  the  Apostles  informs 
us  that  when  he  was  afflicted  with  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  for  this  thing 
he  besought  the  Lord  thrice,  that  it  might  be  taken,  from  him ;  he 
intreats  the  Christians  at  Rome  to  pray  for  him,  that  he  might  be 
delivered  from  those  that  did  not  believe  in  Judea ;  arKl  when  he  was 
a  prisoner,  he  exhorted  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  pray  for  him,  that  he 
might  be  restored  to  them  the  sooner.  He  exhorts  Christians  in  gene- 
ral to  *  be  careful  for  nothing,  but  in  everytliing  by  prayer  and  supplif 
cation,  with  thanksgiving,  to  make  their  requests  known  unto  God/ 
The  Apostle  James  exhorts  Christians  to  ^pray  for  one  another,  that 
they  may  be  healed ;'  presenting  in  connection  with  this  the  important 
declaration — ^  The  e0ectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much  ;'  .illustrating  this  by  an  instance  taken  from  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  in  which  prayer  prevailed  to  bring  a  temporal  calamity  on 
the  Israelites  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins,  and  in  which  it  was  again 
heard  for  the  removal  of  the  judgment.  The  Apostle  Peter  directs 
Christians  to  ^  east  all  their  care  upon  God,  for  He  careth  for  them.' 

Thus  we  perceive  that  in  connection  with  all  the  spiritual  nature  and 
designs  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  all  the  Aill  and  glorious  discoveries 
it  makes  of  the  plan  of  redeeming  mercy,  with  all  its  grand  results  in 
eternity,  it  recognizes  all  the  great  principles  made  known  under 
former  dispensations,  as  to  the  providential  government  of  God,  His 
attention  to  all  our  concerns,  our  constant  dependence  upon  Him  in 
the  affairs  of  the  present  life,  with  the  privilege  of  presenting  before 
Him  in  prayer  all  our  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  interests,  attended 

with 
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with  a  full  belief  that  we  shall  be  heard  and  answered  in  all  these 
things  so  &r  as  infinite  wisdom  shall  see  best ;  that  while  our  spiritual 
concerns  are  to  be  supreme,  our  temporal  affitirs  are  not  beneath  the 
notice  of  our  God,  nor  will  our  prayers  for  inferior  blessings  be  ever 
disregarded  by  Him. 

It  might  not  be  improper  \o  inquire  here  whether  there  is  in  reality 
a^y  essential  difference  iNetween  the  present  and  former  dispensations 
as  to  the  connection  between  the  prevalence  of  religion  amongst  a 
people,  and  their  temporal  prosperity,  or  their  disregard  to  it  with 
temporal  calamity  ?  It  is  frequently  stated  that  the  promised  rewards 
of  piety  in  former  times  related  more  to  temporal  blessings,  and  the 
threatenings  for  the  neglect  of  it  to  temporal  calamities.  The  full 
discussion  of  this  would  require  more  space  than  it  would  be  suitable 
to  occupy  in  this  paper :  a  brief  remark  or  two  must  suffice. 

If  an  appeal  were  made  to  the  personal  history  of  the  servants  of  Gch) 
and  to  the  records  of  their  experience,  together  with  the  general  and 
particular  statements  that  are  made  concerning  their  earthly  condition 
under  the  former  dispensations,  it  would  fully  appear  that  personal 
piety-  did  not  exempt  its  possessors  from  afflictions  and  sorrows.  It 
was  true  then,  as  well  as  now,  that  ^  the  Lord  tried  the  righteous,'  that 
'  many  were  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,'  that  the  wicked  often 
appeared  to  prosper,  while  the  righteous  were  depressed ;  that  the 
great  rewards  of  piety  were  spiritual  and  eternal ;  then  it  was  tlie 
s  chief  glory  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord  to  be  authorized  to  say,  *  This 
God  ^is  our  God,  for  ever  and  ever ;  He  will  be  our  guide  even  unto 
death.' 

In  reference  to  the  Jewish  nation,  promises  were  given  that  if  they 
refrained  from  idolatry  and  observed  the  laws  of  their  God,  prosperity 
should  attend  then!  as  a  people  ;  but  that  if  they  disobeyed  the  Divine 
will,  and  went  after  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  judgments  should  come 
upon  them.  But  it  may  be  asked,  Is  not  this  the  principle  of  the 
Divine  government  over  nations  in  all  ages  ?  especially  where  a  people 
are  favoured  with  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  ?  When  righteous- 
ness prevails,  prosperity  is  the  result ;  when  immorality,  pride,  and 
oppression  prevail,  God  has  a  controversy  with  that  people,  and 
will  punish  them  for  their  iniquity.  One  great  reason  of  this  may  be, 
that,  as  nations,  they  can  only  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  the  present 
state.  When  a  people,  generally,  become  corrupt,  oppressive,  and  im- 
pure, there  are  national  sins,  calling  for  national  judgments.  In  some 
instances  there  is  the«leaven  of  piety  working,  as  it  exists  in  the  servants 
of  God,  preserving  the  state  from  utter  corruption ;  and  their  examples 
and  prayers  are  noticed  and  accepted  as  the  means  of  averting  threatened 
judgments  and  of  restoring  forfeited  blessings.  They  sometimes  stand 
in  the  gap,  and  seem  to  be  permitted  to  stay  the  uplifted  hand  of 
righteous  vengeance.  An  examination  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures 
which  relate  to  other  nations  beside  the  Jews,  will,  we  think,  quite 
sustain  the  remark  that  the  principle  of  the  Divine  government  of 
nations  is  to  punish  or  reward  in  the  present  state,  in  their  collective 
capacity.  Personal  retributions  are  chiefly  in  the  future  world; 
nationsd  retributions  are  to  be  endured  in  the  present 'state.     'The 

Lord 
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Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice.'     '  The  Lord  reignetb,  let  the 
people  tremble.' 

From  this,  digression  we  now  return  to  notice  some  objections  which 
are  made  to  the  offering  of  prayer  for  the  removal  of  temporal  calami- 
ties, etc.,  and  expecting  answers  to  such  prayers.  It  is  objected  that 
such  calamities  will  prevail  where  the  laws  of  nature  are  transgressed, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  escape  them  is  to  act  in  accordance  with  those 
laws,  and  that  prayer  is  presumption  while  these  are  neglected.  In 
reply  it  may  be  fully  stated  that  there  are  undoubtedly  many  evils  now 
suffered  wliich  might  be  avoided  by  a  prudent  attention  to  the  dictates 
of  nature  and  reason  ;  and  that  it  is  never  pleaded  that  prayer  is  to  be 
substituted  for  a  regard  to  these  tilings ;  or  that  it  is  to  furnish  an 
excuse  for  the  neglect  of  them.  But  this  does  not,  as  we  perceive,  in 
the  least  degree  exclude  the  use  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer  as  one  of 
the  means  which  God  has  ordained.  The  same  objection  might  be 
made  to  the  employment  of  prayer  to  obtain  deliverance  from  spiritual 
evils.  We  can  no  more  expect  such  evils  to  be  removed  while  we 
continue  to  transgress  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  economy,  than  we  can 
in  relation  to  temporal  affairs.  It  would  be  as  great  presumption  to 
pray  to  God  to  deliver  us  from  temptations  to  sin,  if  we  refuse  to  watch 
over  the  state  of  our  hearts,  and  if  we  run  into  those  scenes  which 
must  be  attended  with  moral  danger  to  us,  as  it  would  be  to  pray  for 
the  removal  of  temporal  evils  when  we  neglect  all  suitable  means  for 
their  prevention.  But  if  in  the  one  case  this  furnishes  no  valid  reason 
for  a  disbelief  in  the  value  and  efficacy  of  prayer  as  one  means  of 
Divine  appointment,  no  more  can  it  do  so  in  the  other. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  there  are  many  temporal  calamities 
which  no  human  foresight  can  prevent ;  which  no  diligence,  prudence, 
economy,  can  avert ;  which  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  agency  ; 
which,  though  philosophy  may  trace  them  to  certain  causes  which 
are  in  operation  as  laws  of  nature,  yet  seem  to  come  at  the  call  of 
God,  and  to  go  at  his  bidding,  clearly  indicating  the  presence  and 
operation  of  the  Great  Ruler.  This  is  the  case  with  the  desolating 
tempest,  the  destructive  hurricane,  the  alarming  earthquake,  the 
destroying  pestilence ;  and  many  a  desolating  flood  of  evil  which  comes 
with  overwhelming  force  upon  men,  with  many  a  fearful  disease  that 
prevails.  Who  could  tell  the  direction  of  the  dire  disease  which  has 
prevailed  amongst  us  ?  Was  not  the  hand  of  God  in  it  all  ?  Is  not 
[Divine  power  exercised  in  directing,  controlling,  removing,  such  evils 
as  these  in  the  way  of  judgment  and  of  mercy  ?  And  does  He  not  hear 
and  answer  prayer  in  relation  to  them?  If  He  did  so  in  ancient 
times,  where  is  the  reason  why  He  should  not  do  it  now  ? 

But  it  is  objected  that  God  works  by  general  laws  in  His  provi- 
dential government  of  the  world  ;  and  that  it  is  vain  to  suppose  that 
He  will  interrupt  those  laws  in  answer  to  our  supplications.  In  reply 
we  might  ask.  Are  there  not  general  laws  that  govern  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  material  world  ?  And  might  it  not  be  said  that  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  God  will  suspend  or  interrupt  those  laws  to 
answer  our  particular  desires,  or  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  minds  ? 

If 
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If  the  objection  is  valid  in  the  one  case,  would  it  not  be  equally  so  in 
the  other  ?  But  we  might  further  ask,  Does  not  the  Divine  aiTange- 
ment,  both  in  the  material  and  the  spiritual  world,  include  all  the 
uiean^  which  are  to  be  employed  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
designs  t  Does  not  fiis  plan  include  all  second  causes  and  all  their 
effects  ?  And  has  He  not  taught  us  that  prayer  is  one  of  those  things 
which  shall  be  employed  as  an  important  means  for  bringing  about  the 
accomplishment  of  many  things  in  His  general  plan  of  providential 
and  spiritual  government  ?  If  it  has  efficacy  in  the  latter,  there  appears 
to  us  no  just  reason  why  it  should  not  in  the  former.  *  He  worketh 
all  things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own  will'  in  the  kingdoms  of 
nature  and  of  grace ;  and  this,  He  has  tauglit  us,  makes  one  part  of 
.  His  wise  and  g^racious  counsels,  that  prayer  shall  be  one  means  that 
shall  be  employed  [by  men  to  obtain  blessings  from  Him  ;  that  there 
shall  be  a  connection  between  the  presenting  of  supplication  by  His 
fallen,  dependent  creatures  on  earth,  and  the  bestowment  of  the  bless- 
ings they  need. 

To  pray  with  the  expectation  of  being  heard  and  answered,  so  ht 
as  our  prayers  may  be  according  to  the  Divine  will,  is  not  to  attempt 
to  alter  Divine  designs,  but  to  act  in  accordance  with  them.  Not  that 
every  prayer  we  offer  will  certainly  be  answered  in  the  direct  bestow- 
ment of  the  blessing  we  ask ;  for  in  some  things  relating  to  the  pre- 
sent life— owing  to  our  short-sightedness,  liability  to  err,  selfishness, 
and  partiaiity-^we  might  ask  what  would  prove  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing ;  therefore  we  are  to  ask  all  such  things  with  due  submission 
to  the  wisdom  of  Him  who  can  order  all  for  our  good  and  for  His  own 
glory. 

But  the  value  of  prayer,  it  is  said,  lies  in  its  promoting  our  moral 
and  spiritual  improvement.  For  this  purpose  it  is  most  admirably 
adapted.  Herein  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God  remarkably  shine  in 
appointing  that  we  should  come  to  the  lather  of  mercies  with  all  our 
concerns.  The  very  exercise  of  worship  before  the  Divine  throne, 
the  offering  of  supplication  to  our  God,  must  be  calculated  to  calm  and 
elevate  our  minds,  to  rectify  their  disorders^  and  to  quicken  us  in  the 
path  of  duty.  But  this  surely  cannot  be  the  whole  of  what  is  meant 
when  it  is  said,  ^  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive.'  '  Call  upon  me  in  the 
day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee.'  This  was  not  all  that  the 
Apostle  John  intended  when  he  said,  *  This  is  the  confidence  that  we 
have  in  Him,  that  if  we  ask  anything  according  to  His  will,  He 
heareth  us :  and  if  we  know  that  He  hear  us,  whatsoever  we  ask,  we 
know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that  we  desired  of  Him*'  Here  we 
have  the  full  assurance  of  an  inspired  writer,  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, that  whatsoever  we  ask  according  to  the  will  of  God^-^^vidently 
including  all  that  may  relate  to  our  temporal  and  spiritual  interests 
— ^He  .heareth  us,  and  we  do  have  the  petitions  we  desired  of  Him. 

Thos,  Coleman. 
AMey, 
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Funeral  Services  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  John  Pye  Smithy  D.D., 
LL.D.y  F.R.S.,  FM.S.    Jackson  and  Walford.     1861. 

Such  a  man  as  the  late  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith  ought  not  to  pass  from  the  earth 
M'ithoat  a  record  of  the  fact  in  a  Journal. of  Sacred  Literature  \  and  we  rejoice 
that  the  present  publication  af&rds  us  a  suitable  opportunity  at  once  of  satisfy- 
ing a  public  duty,  and  of  indulging  a  personal  feeling.  It  consists  of  a  brief 
account  of  the  services  at  the  funeral,  with  an  oration  pronounced  at  the  inter- 
ment by  the  Rev.  George  Clayton,  and  with  a  discourse  delivered  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  the  Gravel  Pits  Chapel  (in  which  Dr.  Smith  himself  had  offi-» 
ciated  for  forty-seven  years)  by  Dr.  John  Harris.  1'he  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  work  is  this  discourse.  It  is  a  very  able  and  eloquent  performance, 
honourable  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  distinguished  author,  and  answerable 
in  all  respects  to  his  high  reputation. 

The  following  passage  comprises  the  substance  of  the  preacber^s  estimate 
of  Dr.  Smith's  character  and  labours  : — 

*  Those  who  could  best  appreciate  him  will,  I  think,  join  with'  me  in  the  opinion 
that  his  mind  was  not  distmguished  by  any  splendid  or  showy  attributes.  The 
daring  in  imagination,  the  metaphysical  in  reasoning,  and  the  inventive  in  theory, 
were  unknown  to  him.  But  if  his  mental  qualities  were  not  marked  by  breadth 
and  brilliance,  they  were  characterised  by  strength  and  intensity.  He  united 
quickness  of  apprehension  with  great  power  of  application  and  patient  inquiry. 
Remarkable  retentiveness  of  memory,  and  the  orderly  distribution  of  his  know- 
ledge, placed  the  results  of  his  immense  reading  at  his  ready  disposal.  His  mind 
was  a  well-arranged  library,  in  which  he  could  easily  lay  his  hand  on  whaterer  he 
wanted.  And  to  these  qualities  he  added — what  is  rarely  found  in  so  eminent 
a  degree  in  this  connexion — ^true  originality.  Not  that  which  aims  at  the  striking, 
or  produces  the  singular';  but  that  which  denotes  mental  independence.  Whatever 
he  produced,  bron^t  with  it,  both  in  form  and  in  style,  the  stamp  of  his  own  mind. 

'  But  more  particularly ;  his  course  was  marked  by  unintermitting  mental  acti- 
vity. The  range  of  reading  and  study  which  he  sketched  for  himself  and  his  pupils 
on  his  first  coming  to  Homerton,  showed  a  determination  to  circumnavigate,  if  pos- 
sible, the  entire  gk>be  of  knowledge.  Departments  of  science  which  were  then  only 
just  beginning  to  attract  attention,  were  already  fiuniliar  to  him.  The  German, 
French,  and  other  modem  languages  unlocked  their  stores  of  literature  to  him,  at 
a  time  when  the  first  of  these  especially  was,  in  this  country,  almost  an  **  unknown 
tongue."  Every  new  book  of  importance,  however  costly,  was  eagerly  obtained, 
and  laid  under  contribution  in  the  cause  of  truth.  And  even  when  his  growing 
infirmities  compelled  him  to  retire  from  official  life,  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
remained  unappeased.  When  he  retired  to  Guildford,  he  entertained  the  hope  of 
entering  on  an  extensive  course  of  reading  in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages. 

'  Nor  was  this  intellectual  activity  a  life  of  mere  abstraction,  or  of  mental  luxury. 
Dr.  Smith  valued  knowledge  for  its  useful  applications.  It  has  been  siud  that  **  to  . 
write  is  to  act"  Each  of  his  books  was  an  act;  and  an  act  designed  to  meet  a 
want.  Whether  he  architecturally,  built  up  the  '  Scripture  Testimony  to  tiie 
Messiah,'  like  the  ancient  Tabernacle  of  Witness,  or  rebuked  the  flippant  attacks 
of  Infidelity ;  whether  he  asserted  the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  Chnst,  exhibited 
the  rules  for  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy,  expounded  the  Principles  of  the  Re- 
formation, or  enforced  the  cUdms  of  Evangelicu  Nonconformity,  his  aim  was  use- 
fulness 
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fklT^'V  «€  the  kir^est  «rAer.    Hk  grfat  vork,  the  '  Scripture  Testimony;  is 

^kd(|ttd  t»  be  OBT  of  the  greatot  modem  achieyements  of  mt- 
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Dr.  ^tk  mm0L  kave  beeD  ftmck  with  his  deep  conscieiitioDSDess 
R  r«rr»  ■:•  jir  ?v  -*-Tr  «>  tratk  ad  daty,  Tmtk,  erery  particle  of  truth,  was  more 
fCTx>»  IS  t,A  «7c»  :&M  ike  datt  «f  diaoMods.  It  made  him  scrupoloos  in  the 
•rie<co  c  c^  t2»  «^  .ti^row  aice  ia  kis  distiiictiaiis»  minate  and  patient  in  his  inqmrio, 
s  k:»  ac«ka&aa  en  kis  pvptb  of  the  importance  of  exact  knowledge,  im- 
i£  £^  c^ons  to  oVcaia  tke  latert  informatioa  on  every  branch  of  science, 
T  k>  Wam  rrea  from  aa  cs  <By.    Wko  erer  suspected  his  gentle  nature  of 

sx'tke  6rlJ  of  ooctzvTcnj,  except  from  lojaltjr   to  truth?    And,  having 

tr.z^'iitr^  ke  aacr:.«d  hjs  snecrss  to  no  skill  or  prowess  of  his,  bat  to  the  awM 
and  irnac-.r  >  povc-r  of  Tratk.  And  dotr,  all  duty,  was,  in  his  eyes,  clothed  with 
i^krctr.  The  c^\  ci  catr  was  lor  kim  aVoioe  from  the  skies ;  and  he  obeyed  it 
with  <s=al  ck«crfs.:ne«9^  Wketker  it  called  him  to  the  nek  chamber,  the  hamUe 
pea%ef-<f<osx.  tke  l<b«azig  pUtfona,  the  ameiioratiTe  or  patriotic  society,  or  to 
tke  V-iestx5c  a^w^tKy. ... 

*  Soch  anboKiii^  fidditr  is  not  often  teen  in  conjonction  with  marked  kindness. 
Bm  bcvnoMMe  vas  one  of  Dr.  Smith's  charBcterisCics.  Politeness  has  been 
defined  *  bnerolcBee  ia  Little  tkinga."  in  social  life.  Dr.  Smith  was  conrte^ 
embodied.  His  namral  actiritT  made  him  independent  of  giving  trouble ;  and  his 
kindness  recdered  kim  sempnkms  of  occasioning  it  Highly  susceptible  of  so^I 
pleasares,  ke  was  prrmpc  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  serve,  and  honour,  and  gratify 
tlttse  aroond  kiaa.  Soficnng  of  every  kind  awakened  his  sympathy ;  and  there 
w»  no  practicable  sacrifice,  nanrilriit  with  his  higgler  obligations,  which  be  ^ 
not  pf«f«i«d  to  make  to  lighten  the  hardens  of  others.  His  hand  was  open  as  the 
day.  No  man  more  slow  than  be  to  suspect  ill  of  another ;  no  one  more  ready  to 
put  a  charitable  interpretation  on  doubtful  conduct ;  an  amiableness,  it  must  be 
admitted,  which  laid  him  open  ooeasiooally  to  imposition.  In  controversy,  he 
■nitcd  the  fidelitv  of  a  Lather  with  the  gentleness  of  a  Melanethon.  Having  ana- 
voidably  iailictod  a  woaad,  no  one  more  ready  than  he  to  pour  in  the  oil  and  the 
wine.  I  ean  hardly  eoneeive  that  be  ever  lost  a  friend.  ^  And  wh}[  did  he  take  so 
energetic  a  part  in  tibe  march  of  social  reformation  and  general  improvement— 
often  tearing  himself  away  from  daiiing  occnpationB  in  oi^er  to  render  his  aid- 
but  becanse  be  believed  that  he  saw,  in  the  distance,  the  goal  towards  which  strng- 
glinc  humanity  retfuired  to  be  ooDdneted  ? 

•  But  that  which  formed  the  master-key  of  Dr.  Smith's  character  was  his  liviog 

piety.    Piety  did  not  merely  adhere  to  lum ;  it  pervaded  and  surrounded  him.  1| 

was  not  a  thing  of  tioMS  and  places;  it  was  the  element  in  which  he  lived;  and 

few  pemns  could  be  long  with  him  without  feding  that  they  were  breathing  it 

This  it  was  which  gave  to  his  studies  and  movements  the  sanctity  of  derobon. 

•*  God's  univerK  (ss  he  beautilhlly  said  in  bis  address  at  the  laying  the  foondatioo- 

stone  of  New  Collq^)  rises  up  around  us— the  unfiohomable  past,  the  immeasarable 

present,  the  awful  future^  all  wrapped  in  the  infinity  of  Hb  presence.*'    To  ius 

devout  tpirit  the  earth  was  a  temple ;  and  he  bowed  in  adoration  before  the  present 

God.    His  sdentific  investigatioos  partook  of  the  nature  of  worship.    I  speak  oo 

testimony  on  which  I  can  rely,  when  I  say  that  his  ministrations  in  this  saoctnary 

never  attuned  a  greater  elevation  than  when  he  was  expatiating  on  the  glonoos 

attributes  of  the  Divine  nature.    The  subject  was  congenial,  and  seemed  to  raise 

him  to  a  mount  of  transfiguratiou  from  which  he  was  loth  to  descend.    Sncb  va5 

his  filial  confidence  in  G(Si,  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  all  anxiety  abont  earthly 

things  and  ibrebodings  of  the  future.    In  an  emphatic  sense,  he  **  walked  ^ 

God ;"  and  every  part  of  his  renewed  nature  was  set  free  for  the  exercise,  soo 

strengthened  by  it.    It  consecrated  all  his  learning.    It  kept  him  loyal  to  evauge- 

lical  truth  amidst  many  temptations  to  stray.    It  led  him  to  insist  on  hea^^nW' 

mindedness  as  a  prime  qualification  of  a  Christian  minister.    It  invested  btf 

example  with  the  power  of  a  charm.    It  expressed  itself  in  hourly  ejaculations  to 

God.    Not  only  were  his  public  intercessions  rich,  varied,  apd  fervent;  not  only 

were  his  domestic  prayers,  especially  (as  I  am  informed)  on  the  morning  of  ^ 

Lord's  Dayr,  marked  by  peculiar  pathos  and  closeness  of  communion  with  God :  v» 

habit  of  private  devotion  overflowed  into  his  ordinary  conduct    In  this  manner  be 

might 
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might  be  heard,  unkno\m  to  himself,  sometimes  calling  down  blessings  on  his 
beloved  friends,  severally  and  by  name ;  and,  at  others,  pouring  out  his  soul  in 
direct  adoration  of  the  Triune  God.  He  moved  from  duty  to  duty  in  the  spirit  of 
prayer.  This  was  the  golden  chain  by  which  he  linked  his  various  acts  together ; 
and  the  whole  to  the  throne  of  God.  And  this  devotional  spirit  it  was  which  gave 
to  his  character  unusual  symmetry  and  completeness ;  reminding  us  of  the  Divine 
Model  which  he  copied ;  and  sheading  a  halo  and  a  beauty  on  his  earthly  course/ 
-^Funeral  Services,  pp.  41-47. 

The  biographical  particulars  given  by  Dr.  Harris  seem  to  be  for  the  most 
part  taken  from  a  discriminating  notice  in  the  *  Leeds  Mercury,'  from  wliich, 
and  from  another  Memoir  in  the  *  Christian  Times,'  the  following  particulars 
are  derived : — 

John  Pye  Smith  was  bom  at  SheflSeld  in  the  year  1776.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  bookseller,  who  continued  to  carry  on  business  till 
the  time  of  his  death^  which  occurred  in  1810.  His  son  received  the  name  of 
John  Pye  from  his  great-uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Pye,  who  was  a  superior  and 
accomplished  person,  many  of  whose  MS.  sermons  are  yet  in  possession  of  Dr. 
Smith's  family.  His  great-nephew  was  engaged  as  a  youth  in  his  father's 
business  ;  he  leamt  something  of  *  the  art  and  mystery '  of  binding  books  (as 
well  as  of  selling  them),  and  was  very  fond,  during  his  whole  life,  as  a  matter 
of  recreation  and  amusement,  of  doing  something  of  this  sort.  His  tastes, 
however,  were  always  bookish,  after  another  fashion,  and  his  habits  studious. 
He  was  devoted  to  learning  and  fond  of  literary  occupations  and  exercises. 

Pye  Smith's  talents,  distinguished  piety,  and  ardent  love  of  learning,  clearly 
marked  him  out  for  the  ministry,  and  he  became  a  student  at  Rotherham  Col- 
lege. When  his  own  academical  course  was  finished,  his  scholarship  was  so. 
distinguished  that  he  was  at  once  chosen  classical  tutor  of  the  College ;  and 
the  exemplary  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  together  with  his  theolo- 
gical learning  and  the  excellence  of  his  character,  led  to  his  being  invited,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  to  become  Theological  Tutor  and  Principal  of 
Homerton  College,  the  oldest  of  the  institutions  for  training  ministers  among 
the  Independents.  In  January,  1801,  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  that  respon- 
sible post,  and  continued  to  discharge  them,  with  varied  incidents,  though  on 
the  whole  with  eminent  success,  for  fifty  years  ;  till  at  length,  on  the  union  of 
Coward,  Homerton,  and  Highbury,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  New 
College,  he  retired,  last  Midsummer,  from  academic  engagements  and  public 
life.  He  had  sustained,  nearly  the  whole  time  of  bis  residence  at  Homerton, 
the  office  of  pastor  of  the  church  assembling  in  the  Gravel  Pits  Meeting- 
house ;  but  from  that  he  had  retired  about  two  years  previous  to  the  close  of 
his  college  professorship. 

The  chief  labour  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  life,  and  his  most  enduring  nionument, 
was  the  work  entitled  *  The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah :  an  Inquiry 
with  a  view  to  a  satisfactory  Determination  of  the  Doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ.*  This  work  is  admitted  by  the 
greatest  scholars  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind.  It  is  marked  by  profound  and 
accurate  learning,  candid  criticism,  and  by  that  reverential  and  Christian  spirit 
which  ought  to  govern  every  theological  inquiry.  It  has  received  the  rare 
honour  of  being  admitted,  though  the  work  of  a  Dissenter,  as  an  authority  ia 
the  En^li^h  Universities.  His  work  on  Scripture  and  Geology  added  to  his 
theological  and  scientific  reputation,  and  established  his  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
Royal  Society. 

He  also  published  a  considerable  number  of  separate  sermons  and  lectures, 
with  some  volumes  of  controversy.  Should  his  course  of  divinity  be  given  to  the 
world,  as  many  competent  persons  have  expressed  the.  opinion  that  it  ought, 
we  believe  it  will  greatly  add  to  his  fame  and  his  usefulness.  It  is  stated  that 
he  was  never  satisHed  to  go  through  his  divinity  lectures  unimproved,  but  con- 
stantly amended  ihcm  as  new  lights  were  thrown  on  Scripture. 
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The  taste  of  Dr.  Smith  was  severe  and  even  fastidious.  Partly  from  this 
cause,  and  partly  from  not  beinpr  a  ready  penman,  his  composition  was  slow. 
His  style  was  clear  and  elegant,  but  rather  wanting  in  flow  and  force.  Every- 
thing that  proceeded  from  his  pen  bore  the  evidence  of  careful  and  patient 
thought 

Notwithstanding  his  peaceful  temper,  Dr.  Smith  shrunk  not  from  controversy 
when  occasion  offered.  But  it  is  remarked  that  in  all  his  intellectual  combats 
he  conducted  himself  as  a  Christian  cavalier,  '  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,' 

With  a  dauntless  moral  courage  Dr.  Pye  Smith  united  one  of  the  gentlest 
and  meekest  spirits  that  ever  dwelt  in  a  human  breast  Even  a  personal 
stranger  might  trace  this  in  any  letter  from  his  pen.  Even  in  manners  he  was 
elaborately  polite — ^what  is  called  *  of  the  old  scnool ;'  and  this  went  with  him 
into  controversy,  so  that  he  often  conducted  it  with  all  the  expressions  of  the 
most  polished  courtesy.  His  first  work  was  a  series  of  '^Letters  to  Mr.  Bei- 
sham,  the  once  well-known  Socinian  minister  of  Essex  S^eet,  and  was  so  per- 
vaded by  the  property  referred  to,  that  it  gave  oifence  to  some  of  the  ruder 
sort :  hence  Andrew  Fuller  criticised  it  by  saying,  '  That  was  not  the  way 
Peter  addressed  heretics;  ?ie  did  not  say  to  bimon  Magus,  '*  My  dear  Sir, 

Eardon  my  apprehensions,  but  I  fear  you  are  under  some  serious  mistake  :'*  no, 
is  words  were  thunder  and  fire — **  Thou  child  of  the  devil — enemy  of  all 
righteousness — how  long  wilt  thou  continue  to  pervert  the  true  ways  of  the 

Dr.  Smith,  on  leaving  Homerton,  removed  to  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  and  bad 
large  plans  laid  out  for  courses  of  reading,  which  would  probably  have  required 
some  years  to  complete.  His  last  effort  was  to  republish  a  little  work  on  the 
*  Reasons  of  Protestantism,*  with  notes  suitable  to  the  present  crisis— one  of 
the  best,  most  comprehensive,  and  most  suggestive  of  the  works  that  have 
appeared  on  Popery.  He  rapidly  declined  towards  the  close  of  the  year.  He 
came  up  and  partook  of  the  communion,  with  his  old  friends  and  former  charge, 
on  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  *  dclightine  thus,  once  more,  to  renew  that  holy 
act  of  communion  which  foreshadowed  their  ultimate  union  in  heaven ! '  On 
the  8th  of  January  he  publicly  received,  from  the  hands  of  his  friends  and 
former  pupils,  a  testimonial  of  regard,  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  City  of 
London  Tavern  : — 

'  Many  of  yon,'  says  Dr.  Harris  to  his  audience,  *  will  remember  his  wasted  bat 
almost  ethereal  appearance  on  the  day  when  he  received  the  testimonial  of  our 
veneration  and  affection."  He  had  come  to  London  the  week  before.  Daring  that 
visit  he  was  expressing  to  some  members  of  his  family  the  extreme  difficulty  be  felt 
in  replying  to  nis  numerous  correspondents.  And  to  show  that  he  could  scarcely 
guide  the  pen  without  the  help  of  his  left  hand,  he  traced  some  marks  on  a  paper 
lyinff  near.  On  subsequent  examination  these  marks  proved  to  be  portions  of 
1  John  ill.  2 — **  To  be  like  him  ;  to  see  him  as  he  is."  ' — p.  48. 

It  is  added  that-^ 

*  He  deeply  felt  the  kindness  of  his  friends  relative  to  the  presentation  of  the 
testimonial,  and  the  prospect  of  it  almost  overpowered  him.  After  the  scene  was 
over,  however,  although  nis  deafness  had  prevented  him  from  hearing  anything,  he 
made  no  inquiry  respecting  what  had  been  said,  nor  any  specific  reference  to  the 
meeting,  except  to  express  the  pleasure  of  having  recognised  the  countenances  of 
so  many  old  fViends.  • . . 

'  On  that  day  month  he  departed.  No  special  disease  invaded  his  frame.  Bat, 
on  returning  to  Guildford,  the  powers  of  life  rapidly  declined.  **  Thanks  for  your 
encouragement  (he  said,  when  a  hope  was  expressed  that  he  might  yet  revive) ;  if 
so,  well ;  if  God  order  otherwise,  I  shall  bless  him  in  either,  in  every  case." 
During  the  last  six  days,  the  only  method  of  communication  left  to  his  sorrowing 

■  This  refers  to  the  sum  of  2600/.  raised  by  subscription ;  the  interest  to  be 
received  by  him  during  life,  and  afterwards  to  revert  to  the  uses  of  the  New  College 
St.  John's  Wood. 

fiimily 
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f)imily  was  by  writing,  and  offering  to  his  eye,  a  few  words  of  Scripture,  for  which 
he  expressed  hearty  uianks. 

*  Looking  intensely  with  his  mild  eyes  in  the  faces  of  all  who  surrounded  his 
dying  bed,  he  niade  a  last  effort  to  bless  them.  **•  The  Lord  bless  you  all  (said  he), 
and  He  undoubtedly  will."  To  a  medical  friend  he  articulated  with  great  diffi- 
cult]^, **  Farewell ;  I  am  greatly  obliged ;  the  eternal  God  be  thy  Refuge  I "  And, 
turning  to  his  son,  '*  The  Lord  be  your  portion  for  ever  I "  And  thus  (though  he 
still  lingered  a  short  time),  like  his  Divine  Master,  he  may  be  said  to  haye  ascended 
in  the  act  of  blessing.' — ^pp.  49,  60. 

In  the  published  notices  there  is  but  little  allusion  to  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  Dr.  Smith  had  laboured  under  the  seyere  affliction  of  deafness  to  such  an 
extent,  that  he  could  only  hear  what  was  said  to  him  through  an  ear-trumpet. 
To  this  it  is  owing  that  we  had  not  the  privilege  of  knowing  Dr.  Smith  per* 
sonally ;  as  interviews  between  one  totally  and  another  partially  deaf,  promised 
nothing  but  pain  to  both.  But  we  occasionally  corresponded  with  him  in 
reference  to  undertakings  in  Biblical  literature,  in  all  of  which  he  felt  a  warm 
and  generous  interest,  and  to  one  of  which  (the  '  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Lite- 
rature ')  he  contributed  papers  of  great  value.  We  may  be  permitted  to  add, 
as  a  characteristic  mark  of  his  humble  estimate  of  all  his  own  doings,  which 
others  esteemed  so  highly,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  more 
than  half  the  remuneration  to  which  he  was  entitled,  but  which  he  thought  *  far 
more  than  anything  written  by  him  could  ever  merit.'  We  have  only  to  add  our 
earnest  hope  that  Dr.  Smith's  course  of  Collegiate  Lectures  will  be  speedily  pub- 
lished. From  what  we  have  heard  of  them,  and  from  the  eminent  attainments  of 
their  author,  we  feel  assured  that  the  work  will  be  looked  for  with  eagerness  and 
received  with  high  satisfaction  by  the  theological  public  of  all  denominations. 

A.  Christian  Jew  on  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.     By  Benjamin 

Weiss.     Dundee :  William  Middleton. 

The  author  of  this  unpretending  little  volume,  previous  to  his  going 
forth  as  a  missionary  to  his  brethren  according  to  the  flesh,  has  given 
to  the  world  a  brief  exposition  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  facts  and 
doctrines  of  Old  Testament  Scripture.  To  every  one  taking  the  least 
concernment  in  such  subjects  the  opinions  of  an  intelligent  Christian 
Jew  on  the  Old  Testament  can  never  be  devoid  of  interest.  To  wit- 
ness the  effect  produced  by  the  light  of  the  later  revelation  on  such  an 
individuars  views  of  the  more  ancient  one ;  to  mark  the  struggle 
between  early,  deep-rooted  prejudices  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  new 
and  altogether  diverse  influences  to  which  he  is  subjected  on  the  other ; 
these  can  never  be  matters  of  indifference  to  the  thoughtful  mind.  It 
is  chiefly  with  such  an  aim  that  we  would  recommend  our  readers  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  work  before  us.  When  we  state  that  Mr. 
Weiss  begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  ends  with  Israel's 
future  prospects,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  subjects  discussed  are  neither 
wanting  in  number  nor  variousness.  The  volume  is  a  perfect  multum 
in  parvo ;  and  although  we  decidedly  demur  to  many  of  the  points 
sought  to  be  established  by  the  author,  yet  we  feel  bound  to  accord 
him  the  praise  of  possessing  a  shrewd  and  ingenious  turn  of  mind,  a 
healthful,  evangelical  piety,  and  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  word 
of  God.  As  perhaps  may  be  expected,  Mr.  Weiss  is  a  sturdy  battler 
for  the  all  perfect  fidelity  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  would  seek  its  amendment ;  among  other  things,  in  chrono- 
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logy^  by  comparing  it  with  the  Septuagint  and  other  versions.  It  is 
therefore  small  matter  of  surprise  to  find  him  seriously  labouring  to 
identify  Melchisedek  with  Shem,  or  taking  it  for  granted  that  actually 
fifty  thousand  threescore  and  ten  of  the  men  of  Bethshemesh  Were 
smitten  for  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  ark.  On  the  vexed  question  of 
the  Scapegoat  he  very  strongly  affimis  the  identity  of  Azazael  and 
Satan,  while  at  the  same  time  as  strongly  repudiating  Hengstenberg's 
•  notion  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  that  impressive  ceremony.  On  the 
Urim  emd  Thummim  he  g^ves  the  Rabbinical  (though  not  altogether 
unlikely)  explanation  of  a  miraculous  darkening  of  the  breastplate- 
stones,  previously  illuminated  by  means  of  a  lamp  with  twelve  lights. 
In  chap,  xix.,  speaking  of  the  ^  baptisms  and  lustrations  under  the 
law,'  Mr.  W.  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  confessedly  obscure 
phrase  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians — ^  baptized  for  the 
dead.'  The  exposition  of  the  passage  is  as  follows,  and  is  not  unworthy 
of  attention : — 

'  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  First  Epistle  onto  the  Corinthians,  pleads  ifith  those 
individuals  of  that  Church  who  disbelieved  his  testimony  regarding  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  and  eternal  life.  Among  other  reasons  which  he  produces  in  proof 
of  that  solemn  truth,  we  find  him  expressing  himself  in  the  following  words :—"  If 
in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Chnst,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable  "  (I  Cor. 
XV.  19).  After  having  showed  them  that  in  Christ  we  have  to  expect  everlasting 
life,  and  that  as  he  is  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,  so  they  that  are  his  members  will 
rise  and  reign  with  him  in  eternity,  the  Apostle  then  goes  on  with  his  argument  in 
the  following  words :~"  Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are  baptized  for  (or  on 
account  of)  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  Why  are  they  then  baptized  for 
(or  on^account  of)  the  dead  ?  And  why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour  r  (1  Cor. 
XV.  29,  30).  In  this  part  of  the  argument  Paul  includes  the  three  different  bap- 
tisms, and  the  ambassadors  by  whom  these  baptisms  were  preached,  and  on  whose 
testimonies  they  were  performed.  He  shows  that  all  these  baptisms,  whether 
preached  by  Moses  and  his  disciples,  John  and  his  disciples,  or  by  Jesus  and  his 
disciples,  must  stand  in  special  relation  to  eternity,  and  not  to  this  world  only. 
They  must  be  preparations  for  a  better  world  to  come,  for  thej^  teach  a  separation 
from  this  world.  The  self-denials,  sufferings,  and  afflictions  which  they  who  follow 
the  invitation  and  footsteps  of  the  ambassadors  of  God  have  to  undergo  in  this  life, 
must  surely  have  their  reward  in  a  world  to  come.  Else  those  followers  of  God's 
call  must  be,  of  all  men,  most  miserable,  having  sacrificed  all  the  enjoyments  of  this 
life,  and  having  no  hope  with  regard  to  the  future.  But  as  these  servants  of  God, 
who  inrited  men  to  come  and  follow  them,  have  shown  the  same  example,  in  deny- 
ing themselves  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  happy  eternity ;  so 
those  who  follow  them  and  their  doctrines  must  believe  that  the  fniits  of  faith  will 
be  reaped  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  in  eternity.  This  is  evidently  the 
aim  of  Paul's  argument  when  he  says,  **  Else  ([vis.,  if  there  be  no  resurrection  nor 
any  reward  in  eternity)  what  shall  they  do  which  are  baptized  '  for'  the  dead?"  or 
**  which  are  baptized  on  account  of  the  dead,"  viz.,  on  account  of  the  testimony  of 
the  ambassadors  of  God,  who  are  now  dead,  and  who  enjcn^ed  no  good  during  their 
lifetime — ^as  Moses,  John,  and  even  Christ,  and  some  of  his  disciples,  who  were 
dead  at  that  time  when  Paul  wrote  that  Epistle.  **  What  shall  they  do  which  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  those  heroes,  and  were  baptized  unto  them  and  their  testi- 
mony, and  denied  themselves  likewise  of  every  pleasure  and  comfort  of  this  life? 
When  shall  their  fidelity  be  rewarded,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?'* ' — pp.  141-2. 

The  chapters  on  the  *  Ark,  Mercy-seat,  and  Cherubim,*  are  well 

prepared,  and  will  repay  a  perusal.     On  the  whole,  we  are  sure  our 

T,ders  will  feel  uiterested  in  Mr.  Weiss's  *  critical  investigations,*  and 

^  learn,  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  volume  containing  them, 

to 
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to  esteem  the  writer  both  on  account  of  his  gifts  and  his  graces.  And 
we  may  add  that  personal  intercourse  with  him  would  only  serve  to 
strengthen  the  favourable  impression  which  his  work  wherever  it  goes 
will  create. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomtis  Chalmers)  D,D,, 
LL.D.  By  his  Son-in-law,  the  Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.     Sutherland  and  Knox.     Edinburgh.     1849-50. 

We  have  read  these  volumes  with  the  highest  interest.  The  great 
popularity  of  the  Memoirs  of  Chalmers  is  not  surprising,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  calculate  the  amount  of  good  likely  to  be  realised  by  their 
publication.  We  purpose  giving  a  more  extended  notice  when  the 
entire  narrative  is  before  the  public ;  but  we  take  the  liberty,  at  pre- 
sent, of  saying  that  the  excellent  and  talented  biographer  is  prejudicing 
the  success  of  his  work  by  the  undue  delay  of  the  appearance  of  the 
third  volume.  The  narrative  reaches  only  to  the  close  of  the  pastoral 
labours  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  Glasgow,  in  1823,  leaving,  we  imagine, 
sufficient  matter  for  two  volumes  of  equal  size  with  those  published. 
The  work  will  take  its  place  among  bic^aphies  of  permanent  interest 
and  value  to  the  Christian  Church,  but  in  proportion  to  the  interest 
presently  felt  in  the  Memoirs  will  be  the  desire  for  their  speedy 
completion. 

De  Nom  Testamenti  versione  Syriaca  Antiqua  quam  Peschitho  vocant 
Lihri  Quatuor.  Scripsit  Johannes  Wichelhaus,  TheologiaB 
Licentiatus  in  Academia  Halensi.  Halis  Typis  et  impensis  Orphano- 
trophei.     A.  mdcccl.     8vo.     London,  Dulau  and  Co. 

In  this  volume  the  author  treats  of  not  a  few  subjects  besides  the 
Peshito-Syriac  Version.  His  first  book  is  devoted  to  the  Aramean 
language  and  its  various  dialects.  In  this  portion  of  the  work  he 
treats  of  the  native  country  and  original  limits  of  the  Aramean  tongue, 
— of  its  use  in  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  of 
the  Persians, — of  its  use  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidse,  and  under  the 
Romans :  he  then  passes  on  to  the  characteristics  and  the  dialects  of 
the  tongue  itself. 

The  second  book  discusses  the  Church  of  the  Syrians  and  the  origin 
of  the  Peshito-Syriac  Version.  This  latter  subject  the  author  is,  of 
course,  obliged  to  leave  just  in  the  same  obscurity  as  he  found  it.  It 
may  be  said  o^most  ancient  versions  that  at  a  particular  period  we 
have  evidence  that  they  were  in  use,  but  farther  in  general  we  cannot 
go :  who  executed  them,  or  the  precise  date,  are  points  which  remain 
wholly  undetermined. 

To  this  book  is  appended  an  interesting  excursus  on  Mesopotamia  in 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  and  on  the  subject  of  King  Abgarus. 

In  the  third  book  the  author  takes  up  the  literary  history  of  the 
Peshito  version ;  its  use  amongst  Nestorians  and  Eutychians ;  on  the 
most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  brought  from  the  East ;  the  read- 
ings 
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ings  found  in  Nestorian   copies;    the  reading^  found  in  Eutychi&u 
copies ;  and  the  editions  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament.- 

In  treating  of  Syriac  MSS.  the  author's  literary  horizon  would  have 
been  vastly  extended  had  he  made  any  inquiry  as  to  tahat  the  MSS. 
are  which  (as  he  mentions)  have  been  brought  to  the  British  Museum 
from  the  Nitrian  monasteries. 

The  concluding  book  treats  of  the  nature,  authority,  and  use  of  the 
Peshito  version.  Here  the  author  shows  plainly  how  highly  he  esteems 
this  translation,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  common  printed 
copies.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  would  exalt  it  as  the 
standard  by  which  to  judge  of  all  other  forms  in  which  the  sacred  text 
has  been  transmitted.  He  thus  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  almost 
every  textual  critic  who  has  treated  on  this  subject.  Wichelhaus  rests 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  version,  and  then  appears  to  us  to  assume  that 
it  must  have  come  down  to  us  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  it  was 
in  at  first.  How  far  this  can  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  it  often 
differs  from  almost  all  other  ancient  authorities,  and  agrees  with  those 
that  are  more  recent,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  Wichelhaus  has  heard  of 
the  Syriac  MS.  of  the  Gospels  which  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton  intends  to 
publish,  and  he  has  had  the  boldness  (we  might  say  temerity)  to  pass  a 
judgment  on  its  text,  merely  because  he  has  been  informed  that  its 
readings  differ  from  the  Peshito. 

As  a  work  of  general  information  this  has  considerable  value.  It  is 
written,  too,  in  a  reverential  spirit,  such  as  is  becoming  when  Holy 
Scripture  is  under  discussion.  Some  of  the  author's  observations  on 
the  use  of  the  Peshito,  as  an  authority  for  various  readings,  are  good. 

It  is  probable  that  no  author  of  due  intelligence  and  diligence 
writes  a  monograph  on  some  particular  ancient  version^  without  suc- 
ceeding in  thus  giving  a  far  more  intelligible  notion  of  such  a  version 
than  could  be  gathered  from  scattered  notices ;  and  if  such  a  writer 
should  so  warm  with  his  subject  as  to  overestimate  its  value  and  autho- 
rity, surely  a  critic  must  be  very  cold  who  would  alt(^ther  blame  this 
ienthusiasm. 

In  speaking  of  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Syriac,  it  is 
remarkable  that  Wichelhaus  dates  the  first  (that  of  Widmanstadt) 
1561  instead  of  1555.  The  date  1561  was  afterwards  added  to  some 
of  the  copies.  He  appears  to  omit  altogether  the  convenient  and  useful 
edition  superintended  by  the  late  Mr.  Greenfield — an  omission  all  the 
more  serious,  as  this  edition  gives  the  general  student,  who  has  not 
access  to  Widmanstadt's  comparatively  expensive  edition,  the  Syriac 
text  of  that  edition.  The  last  impression  that  he  notices  is  one  got  out 
by  the  American  Missionary  Society  at  Urmia,  for  the  use  of  the  Nes- 
torians  in  that  region.  Of  this  he  says,  '  Cujus  tamen  exemplaria 
per  pauca  nostras  in  regiones  translata  sunt.'  We  believe  that  a  single 
leaf  sent  to  Professor  Kikiiger  of  Halle  is  all  that  Wichelhaus  has  seen 
of  this  edition :  as  actually  published  in  the  East,  of  course  a  good  deal 
of  interest  attaches  to  it. 


Salvation : 


-i 
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Salvation :  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Crqthie,  Bal- 
moral, before  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Sunday,  September  22nd, 
1850.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.  Seventeenth  Thousand. 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.     1851. 

Had  we  read  the  above  sermon  without  its  title  we  might  have  dis- 
posed of  it  in  a  few  words,  as  one  among  the  preacher's  numerous  pub- 
lished compositions,  and  as  a  unit  among  the  thousands  that  issue  from 
the  press  in  general.  It  has,  however,  distinct  claims  to  attention.  It 
was  preached  before  the  Queen  by  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  now  being  preached  widely  to  the  public,  as  nearly  seven- 
teen thousand  copies  are  in  circulation.  But  more  than  this — ^it  has 
had  the  good  or  bad  fortune  to  be  pettishly  attacked  in  an  obscure 
party  journal. 

The  ordinary  reader  of  the  sermon  will  pronounce  it  a  good  average 
effort  of  a  teacher  of  acknowledged  ability--a  composition  that  disarms 
criticism,  as  it  makes  no  lofly  pretensions,  and  touches  upon  practical 
rather  than  controversial  topics ;  but  the  censorious  writer  alluded  to 
has  discovered  in  these  thirty  pages  all  that  is  unsound  in  theology, 
all  that  is  vicious  in  style,  and  all  that  is  ^  loathsome,'  by  the  bad  taste 
indicated.  He  questions  the  right  of  the  preacher  to  have  preached  it, 
of  the  printer  to  have  printed  it,  and  of  the  public  to  r«ul  it.  We 
cannot  but  admire  the  penetration  of  this  critic.  He  seems  to  have 
such  a  far-seeing  eye  for  private  arrangements,  that  he  could  doubtless 
employ  the  same  feculty  to  *  advantage  in  seeing  through  a  brickwall. 
We  happen  to  be  well  informed  upon  most  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  delivery, of  this  discourse,  and  can  state,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  the  allegations  referred  to  are  contrary  to  £ict,  and  that 
the  witticisms  have  missed  fire.  Dr.  Gumming  simply  occupied  a 
pulpit  in  his  native  land  belonging  to  the  communion  of  which  he  has 
throughout  rejoiced  in  continuing  a  member.  What  he  then  preached, 
we  can  state  with  confidence,  had  the  Royal  approbation  at  the  time, 
which  has  since  been  repeated  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

We  have  styled  this  a  discourse  that  disarms  criticism,  and  we  will 
endeavour  to  explain  our  meaning.  The  preacher  has  evidently 
adopted  his  usual  style  with  which  he  would  address  any  mixed  con- 
gregation, and  was  apparently  unconscious  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  princes  or  courtiers.  When  Charles  I.  listened  to  the  University 
preacher  at  Oxford,  the  very  text  was  made  the  vehicle  of  gross  flattery 
— *'  Blessed  is  the  king  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  When 
at  a  difierent  period  he  was  constrained  to  hear  a  Puritan  instructor, 
he  received  lessons,  political  and  personal,  more  wholesome  perhaps  than 
pleasant.  Dr.  Gumming  avoided  any  approximation  to  either  course. 
He  felt  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  untainted 
by  fashionable  errors,  and  he  did  so.  He  did  it  in  his  own  way.  He 
gave  expression  to  truth  according  to  his  own  lucid  mode  of  thought, 
and  riveted  the  attention  of  his  auditors  by  his  usual  rapid  succession 
of  metaphors  and  illustrations.  We  may  for  a  moment  allude  to  the. 
latter,  as  they  afforded  to  the  critic  the  most  vulnerable  point.   ..It 

ought 
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ought  to  be  remembered  that  in  enforcing  truth  the  preacher  mainly 
<]esirc9  to  leave  a  distinct  impression,  and  regards  this  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  consideration  of  the  precise  mode  of  accomplishiug 
his  object.  We  believe  that  in  this  Dr.  Gumming  is  eminently  suc- 
cessful. He  brings  to  bear  every  collateral  idea  on  which  he  can  lay 
his  hand.  History,  ancient  and  modem ;  science,  abstract  and  experi* 
mental ;  customs,  social  and  domestic ;  Scotland,  and  its  lovely  scenes ; 
England,  and  its  happy  homes  ;  civilization,  and  its  railroads ;  savage 
life,  and  its  wigwams;  France,  with  its  revolutions;  China,  with  its 
changeless  laws :  a  world  of  things,  social  and  domestic,  are  pressed 
into  the  service.  The  imagination  is  made  to  wander  to  the  confines 
of  the  earth  and  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  to  the  locale  of  the 
remotest  star,  but  is  instantly  brought  back  to  the  main  truth  which  is 
intended  to  be  enforced.  Had  the  Balmoral  sermon  pretended  to  be  a 
polished  oration,  such  as  might  be  addressed  to  an  assembled  univer»ty, 
Dr.  Gumming  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  its  defects:  as  it 
happens  to  have  been  a  plain  discourse,  preached  to  the  parishioners  of 
a  Highland  parish,  of  whom  the  Queen  is  one,  and  with  whom  she  was 
glad  to  worship,  we  must  regard  the  strictures  of  the  critic  as  super- 
fluous, and  believe  that  Dr.  Cumming*s  modest  aim  has  been  biased 
with  extended  usefulness. 

Lectures  for  the  Times;  or,  Illustrations  and  jRefutations  of  the  Errors 
of  Romanism  and  Tractarianism,  By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming, 
D.D.     Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  and  Go.     JU)ndon.     1861. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  Dr.  Gumming  has  presented 
himself  to  the  Christian  public  as  the  avowed  opponent  of  Romanism, 
nor  is  this  volume  the  first-fruit  of  his  laborious  researches  in  the  field 
of  controversy — a  fact  in  itself  calculated  to  increase  our  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  his  opinions,  and  to  explain  the  virulent  invectives 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  subjects  of  his  animadversions. 

We  are  inclined  to  regard  these  lectures  as  happy  specimens  of  tlie 
eloquence  that  naturally  arises  from  spontaneity  of  thought  and  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  topic  under  discussion.  Nor  must  we  omit  to 
notice  the  absence  of  personality  and  vindictiveness — blots  that  have 
too  often  stigmatized  the  overzealous  efforts  of  some  who  forget  that 
Goliath  must  be  assailed  with  no  weapon  from  the  forge  of  human 
invention  or  human  tradition,  but  with  the  smooth  stone  from  the 
brook,  that  is,  the  word  of  the  Spirit. 

The  book  contains  fourteen  lectures,  two  of  which  were  delivered  at 
the  Hanover  Rooms  in  the  autumn  of  1850 — an  autumn  rendered 
memorable  by  the  protests  that  issued  from  countless  voices  against 
the  threatened  infliction  of  a  Roman  hierarchy.  To  this  subject  the 
first  two  sections,  on  the  Cardinal  and  his  Oath,  bear  special  reference, 
showing,  as  the  necessary  results  of  Papal  supremacy,  that  the  purity 
of  our  firesides  will  be  defiled,  the  whole  texture  of  social  life  disturbed, 
and  a  dishonour  placed  upon  Him  whose  glory  it  is  our  first  duty  to 
seek,  and  ought  to  be  our  last  effort  to  defend. 

Tiie  remaining  sections  are  principally  devoted  to  the  consideration 

of 
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of  the  leading  points  of  error  wherein  we  dissent  from  Eome,  and 
Kome  from  the  Scripture,  That  on  Tractarianism  will  be  read  with 
additional  interest  if  we  admit,  as  many  have  done,  that  the  inherent 
affinity  between  Oxford  and  Rome  was  the  inciting  cause  of  a  Car- 
dinal's invasion.  Those  sections,  where  an  endeavour  is  made  to  dis- 
lodge Rome  from  her  supposed  stronghold,  exhibit  much  able  argu- 
ment. Of  these,  the  tenth  is  a  proof  of  the  extent  and  zeal  with  which 
Dr.  Gumming  has  pursued  his  polemical  researches,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  arming  himself  with  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  (which  is  Rome's 
panoply),  but  to  prove,  by  the  incoherency  of  tradition,  the  futility  of 
the  claim  which  she  has  made  to  the  supreme  headship  of  the  Church. 
Dr.  Gumming  justly  remarks  that  *  unity  is  not  uniformity ;'  yet  even 
in  this  self-styled  infallible  Church  there  has  been  less  uniformity  than 
in  any  other — witness  the  seventy  schisms  enumerated  in  Clement's 
Second  Epistle.  Uniformity  is  not  God's  will ;  it  is  by  diversities  of 
outward  constitution  that  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  held  prominent 
and  distinct ;  it  is  by  many  outward  manifestations  and  developments 
of  the  Catholic  Church  that  the  whole  Catholic  truth  of  God  is  pre- 
served. The  uniformity  that  Rome  aims  at  is  the  same  in  the  nine- 
teenth as  it  was  in  the  fourth  century — spiritual  despotism  and 
temporal  ambition.  Nor  are  there  wanting  witnesses  to  her  corrup- 
tions who  have  come  out  of  her  after  having  suffered  for  the  cause  of 
truth.  It  is  no  slight  usurpation  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  that 
has  made  such  dissenters  as  Dr.  Achilli  and  Father  Gavazzi.  In 
addition  to  the  extrinsic  interest  attached  to  this  volume,  we  may 
remark,  that  as  it  meets  most  of  the  difficulties  suggested  by  Romanists 
and  sceptics,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  suitable  work  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  wavering  on  the  brink  of  error,  and  will  be 
hailed  as  such  by  all  lovers  of  Protestant  truth. 

Prophetic  Studies;  or.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  BanieL  By  the 
Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.  London.  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  and 
Co.     1850. 

The  days  in  which  we  live  are  likely  to  occupy  a  prominent  page  in 
future  history,  if  indeed  the  stage  itself  do  not  disappear  in  which  the 
exciting  scenes  follow  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession.  The  poli- 
tical movements  of  1848,  when  *  the  sea  and  the  waves  were  roaring, 
and  men's  hearts  were  failing  them  for  fear,'  have  been  followed  by 
religious  movements  of  still  deeper  significance.  During  the  present 
year  we  might  fancy  that  the  nations  were  minded  to  be  somewhat 
more  joyous.  There  is  built  for  their  reception  a  large  house  of  glass, 
to  which  they  have  sent  *  their  merchandise  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  and  of  pearls,  and  fine  linen,  and  purple  and  silk  and 
scarlet,  and  all  thyine  wood,  and  all  manner  vessels  of  ivory,  and  all 
manner  vessels  of  most  precious  wood,  and  of  brass  and  kon  and 
marble  ;'  but  as  a  glass  palace  would  be  of  little  use  in  a  siege,  so  the 
festivities  of  the  world  have  little  influence  in  postponing  those  mo- 
mentous controversies  on  which  its  destinies  hang.  Gardens  and. 
orchards  smile  on  the  slopes  of  a  volcano  at  the  eve  of  an  eruption. 

We 
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We  cannot  but  think  that  Dr«  Cumming  has  chosen  a  suitable  jane- 
tare  for  calling  the  attention  of  men  to  the  prophecies  of  the  book  of 
DanieL  It  is  well  fur  those  who  advocate  Popeiy  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  or  Protestantism  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  to  listen  to  the 
voice  which  spake  from  the  Tigris.  The  bodL  of  Daniel  is  the  Apo- 
calypse of  th6  Old  Testament  The  holy  seer  viewed  from  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race  the  rise  and  fall  of  monarchies  and  priesthoods. 
There  is  a  majesty  in  his  prophecy,  a  rude  grandeur  in  his  descrip- 
tions, at  the  same  time  that  there  is  an  accuracy  of  detail  and  a  distinct- 
ness of  chronology  that  leave  no  room  for  doubting  the  subsequent 
fulfilment.  Indeed,  this  has  been  made  an  argument  i^;ainst  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  composition.  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  the  objections 
which  Porphyry  alleged  on  this  very  principle,  asserting  that  they 
were  not  competed  by  Daniel,  but  by  some  person  who  lived  in  Judsea 
about  the  time  of  Antiochus  '  Epiphanes.  Jerome  answered  these 
arguments,  as  also  Methodius,  Eusebius,  and  ApoUinarius ;  but  to  our- 
selves the  answers  are  of  less  importance  than  the  fact  of  the  contro- 
versy, which  is  in  itself  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  the  prophecy 
was  genuine  and  its  fulfilment  exact.  Further  proo&  are  given  in  the 
commencing  lecture  of  this  series,  derived  from  external  as  well  as 
internal  evidence,  amply  refuting  the  Jew  who  fears  the  testimony 
afforded  to  a  suffering  Messiah,  as  well  as  the  neologian  who  strives  to 
undermine  everything  in  the  Scriptures  which  claims  to  be  miraculous 
or  supernatural. 

The  book  of  Daniel  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  is 
chiefly  historical,  and  contains  a  relation  of  various  circumstances  that 
happened  to  the  prophet  and  his  fellow-captives  under  several  kings  at 
Babylon.  This  portion  includes  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  which  was 
strictly  prophetical,  referring,  as  it  did,  to  the  four  empires,  beginning 
with  the  head  of  gold  (the  Babylonian  empire),  and  extending  to  the 
ten  toes  of  iron  and  clay  (the  ten  kingdoms  of  the  Roman  empire), 
together  with  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  which 
brake  in  pieces  the  iron,  the  brass,  the  clay,  the  silver,  and  the  gold. 
Fifteen  out  of  twenty. eight  of  Dr.  Cumming's  lectures  embrace  this 
historical  portion,  the  prophetical  chapter  (Dan.  ii.)  supplying  matter 
for  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth.  The  second  portion  of  the 
book  is  strictly  prophetical,  and  comprises  the  visions  and  prophecies 
with  which  Daniel  was  favoured,  and  which  enabled  him  to  foretell 
numerous  important  events  relative  to  the  monarchies  of  the  world, 
the  time  of  the  advent  and  death  of  the  Messiah,  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  The  last,  three  chapters, 
which  contain  Daniel's  fourth  and  last  prophetic  vision,  are  apparently 
reserved  for  a  future  volume.  The  ninth  forms  the  subject  of  the 
lectures  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty-eighth  inclusive.  The 
eighteenth  is  given  up  to  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  he-goat.  Of  this 
lecture  we  may  remark  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting of  the  series.  Dr.  Cumming  has  adopted  Mr.  Faber's  view 
of  the  little  horn  which  rises  out  of  the  fourth  horn  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  and  shows  with  considerable  clearness  that  neither  Antiochus 
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Epiphanes  was  intended  nor  the  Eoman  empire,  but  the  great  Mahom- 
medan  imposture.  Hence  he  gives  to  this  lecture  ^  The  Moslem '  as 
its  heading. 

No  one  can  read  Bishop  Newton's  diss^tation  without  being  con* 
vinced  that  Antiochus  but  ill  accords  with  the  features  of  the  pro- 
phecy. It  is  enough  to  observe  that  a  *  horn '  never  represents  in 
prophetic  language  an  individual,  but  a  power.  It  is  equally  evident 
that  events  are  alluded  to  which  spread  over  a  greater  surface  of  the 
world's  history.  Bishop  Newton's  argument  for  applying  the  prophecy 
to  the  Roman  empire  derives  its  chief  strength  from  the  correspondence 
of  much  of  Daniel's  language  with  the  predictions  of  our  Lord  con- 
cerning the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Thus  of  the  horn  it  is  said 
(Dan.  viii.  10),  ^  It  waxed  great  even  to  the  host  of  heaven  ;  and  it 
cast  down  some  of  the  host  and  of  the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamped 
upon  them.'  Our  Lord  uses  the  expression  (Matt.  xxiv.  29),  ^  The 
fitars  shall  fall  from'  heaven,  and  the  ipowers  of  the  heavens  shall  be 
shaken.'  And  the  king  of  fierce  countenance  (ver.  23)  seems  to  cor- 
respond to  the  well-ascertained  prediction  (Deut.  xxviii.  50),  *  A 
nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which  shall  not  regard  the  person  of  the 
old  nor  show  favour  to  the  young.'  It  is  equally  easy  to  refer  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem — '  By  him  the  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away, 
and  the  place  of  his  sanctuary  was  cast  down'  (ver.  11).  But  the 
Bishop's  argument  is  felt  to  be  inadequate,  when  he  attempts  to  account 
for  the  Roman  power  springing  up  in  a  part  of  the  world  wholly 
detached  from  the  Macedonian  empire.  The  Scriptural  description  is 
clear  enough — *  Out  of  one  of  them  (the  four  horns)  came  forth  a  little 
horn,  which  waxed  exceeding  great*  (ver.  9).  Bishop  Newton 
quotes  the  angel's  explanation  (vv.  21,  22),  and  says,  *  The  first  great 
horn  was  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  and  his  family.  The  four  horns 
were  four  kingdoms,  not  of  his  family,  but  only  of  the  nation.  Four 
kingdoms  shall  stand  up  out  of  the  nation  ;  and  doth  not  this  imply 
that  the  remaining  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  the  ^*  little  horn,"  should 
be  not  of  the  nation  ?'  (*  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,'  Dissertation  xv.) 
We  cannot  see  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  but  it  appears  to  us  that 
Mr.  Faber,  and  with  him  Dr.  Gumming,  is  quite  correct  in  looking 
for  the  rise  of  some  power  in  the  territory  governed  by  Alexander* 
Another  argument  against  the  little  horn  signifying  the  Roman  empire 
is,  that  that  power  has  been  already  described  by  the  prophet  under 
the  emblem  of  <  the  fourth  beast,  dreadful  and  terrible ;'  and  it  would 
seem  quite  inconsistent  to  introduce  a  new  figure,  which  implies  a 
power  of  a  less  formidable  character.  A  comparison  of  the  two  ^  little 
horns'' — that  of  chap.  viii.  with  that  of  chap.  vii. — ^suggests  certain 
analogies  which  will  help  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  One  is  a  horn 
springing  out  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  the  other  out  of  the  Roman. 
The  former  is  spoken  of  as  ^  understanding  dark  sentences,'  tlie  latter 
as  *•  a  mouth  speaking  great  things.'  The  Macedonian  horn  is  ^  mighty, 
but  not  by  his  own  power ;'  and  by  that  power  '  cast  down  some  of 
the  host  and  of  the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  magnified  himself  against 
the  prince  of  the  host'     The  Roman  horn  '  speaks  great  words  against 
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the  Most  High,  and  wears  out  the  saints  of  tlie  Most  High.'  Now, 
it  is  clear  from  this  comparison  that,  whilst  there  is  resemblance  in 
certain  features  between  the  two,  they  are  by  no  means  identical.  We 
are  disposed  to  form  this  conclusion : — Each  horn  implies  a  great 
system  of  religious  imposture  subduing  the  souls  of  men,  and  making 
use  of  a  power  *  not  its  own  *  (viz.,  the  secular  arm)  to  persecute  the 
saints  of  God.  They  would  appear  to  rise  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
and  their  last  end  will  as  nearly  synchronize.  They  both  profess 
divine  revelations,  and  affect  the  possession  of  dark  mysteries!,  whilst 
both  are  Antichristian  and  blasphemous.  The  one  is  the  great  Eastern 
imposture,  or  Mahommedanism,  taking  its  rise  in  the  Syrian  territory; 
the  other  is  the  great  Western  imposture,  or  Popery,  taking  its  rise  in 
Italy.  Dr.  Gumming  has  the  advantage  of  a  reference  to  recent  events 
in  showing  how  Faber's  theory  is  every  day  becoming  more  probable. 
He  sliows  that  the  2300  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  little  horn  was 
to  fail,  terminates  most  probably  about  the  year  1820.  With  reference 
to  this,  he  says : — 

'  Turkey  begins  to  hear  the  knell  of  its  approaching  doom,  and  piecemeal,  year 
by  year,  it  falls  to  ruin ;  and  every  one  who  reads  the  present  history  of  that 
country  knows  that  every  day  some  new  revolutionary  reform  is  taking  place  in 
its  government  The  paddle-wheel  disturbs  the  silence  of  its  waters ;  the  European 
engineer  is  invited  to  Constantinople ;  Protestant  residents  are  multiplying  in  every 
direction  in  the  midst  of  it ;  the  Sultan  is  casting  off  the  dress,  the  forms,  the  cere- 
monies, the  habits  of  the  Turk ;  it  is  ceasing  to  be  a  capital  crime  for  a  Turk  to 
become  a  Christian.  The  Sultan  has  given  leave  to  the  Jews  to  build  a  temple,  if 
they  please,  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem ;  and  only  latelv  her  Majesty's  representative 
at  the  court  of  the  Saltan  secured  rights  and  privileges  for  all  denominations  of 
Christians,  and  for  those  of  the  ancient  Armenian  churches,  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  essential  principles  of  the  Koran — ^  it  dies  without  hand."  ' — Lectures  on 
Daniel,  p.  275. 

In  his  seventeenth  lecture  Dr.  Chiroming  confesses  a  difficulty  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Son  of  Man  coming  to  the  Ancient  of  Days.  He 
is  not  willing  to  believe  the  Ancient  of  Days  to  be  other  than  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity.  He  thus  states  his  consequent  di- 
lemma : — 

'  Herein  is  the  difficulty,  because  the  portrait  of  the  first-mentioned  personage  is 
unquestionably  that  of  our  blessed  Lord.  If  so,  how  can  he  be  said  to  be  brought 
before  the  Ancient  of  Days  ?  I  admit  and  feel  the  difficulty.  I  cannot  explain  it.' 
—p.  262. 

We,  too,  confess  a  difficulty  in  applying  to  tbe  Pather  a  description 

which  corresponds  so  nearly  to  that  of  the  Saviour  (Rev.  i.  14)  in  the 

Apocalypse  ;  but  the  best  interpreters  are  all  but  unanimous  in  doing 

so.     Grotius,  Lowth,  Henry,  Bishop  Hall,  Pearson,  Scott,  and  a  host 

of  others,  acknowledge  no  hesitation.    Dr.  Owen  argues  that  in  general 

Christ  was  the  Person  revealed  in  vision  ;  but  that  in  certain  instances, 

of  which  this  is  an  example,  it  was  the  Father  who  manifested  himself. 

"With  regard  to  *  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,*  alluded  to  in  this 

passage,  being  the  Messiah,  Poole  (Poli  Synopsis  in  loco)   says, — 

*  Omnes  veteres  et  recensiones  Doctores  Messiam  intelligunt.*    He 

alludes  to  the  suggestion  that  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man  may  refer 

to 
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to  a  community,  but  remarks, — '  Ineptum  est  et  insolens^  populum 
integrum  voce  Jilii  hominis  notari.' 

We  would  gladly  quote  more  largely  from  these  interesting  lectures. 
They  present  in  an  engaging  form  all  that  is  valuable  and  well  ascer- 
tained in  the  researches  of  prophetical  scholars;  while  at  the  sarAe 
time  lessons  are  interspersed  of  a  more  practical  nature,  lifting  the 
mind  out  of  the  mists  of  controversy,  strengthening  the  faith^  and 
enkindling  the  devout  affections. 

Discourses  on  some  of  the  most  Difficult  Texts  of  Scripture,  By  the 
Bev.  James  Cochkane,  A.M.  Edinburgh.  Putnam  and  Ritchie. 
1851. 

The  nature  of  the  ^  difficulties '  which  this  volume  undertakes  to  elu- 
cidate will  be  shown  from  the  titles  of  the  discourses  it  contains — 
eighteen  in  number : — The  Church's  Foundation  Bock  and  the  Gates 
of  Hell ;  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  Irretrievable  Apos- 
tacy ;  Salted  with  Fire ;  Christ  went  and  preached  to  the  Spirits  in 
Prison ;  Baptized  for  the  Dead ;  General  View  of  the  Doctrine  of 
God*s  Eternal  Decrees ;  Sovereignty  of  God  in  Predestination ;  Sove- 
reignty of  God  in  Election  ;  Doctrine  of  Election  practically  con- 
sidered ;  Sovereignty  of  God  in  Reprobation ;  On  the  Difficulties  in 
the  Ninth  Chapter  of  Romans ;  The  two  Genealogies  of  Christ  com- 
pared ;  The  Title  on  the  Saviour's  Cross.;  The  Election  of  Matthias  ; 
and  three  upon  the  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

With,  these  really  important,  and  (some  of  them)  truly  difficult  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Cochrane  grapples  in  a  most  resolute  spirit.  They  will  be 
much  mistaken  who  suppose  that  this  author  gets  over  the  difficulties 
he  has  voluntarily  confronted  by  the  usual  process  of  attenuation  and 
lubrication.  This  is  not  his  cue.  He  shrinks  not  from  following  every 
position  boldly  to  its  most  rigid  consequences ;  and  having  shown  what, 
in  regard  to  these  high  matters,  the  Scripture  does  in  his  view  mean, 
he,  like  Paul,  anticipates  all  objection  by  crying  out  '  Nay,  but,  O 
man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ? '  He  does  not,  in  fact, 
contemplate  any  difficulty  in  the  consequences  hardest  to  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  doctrines  he  upholds,  nor  avert  his  eyes  from  the  austerest 
consequences  of  the  absolute  *  decrees.'  He  seems,  indeed,  cast  in  the 
same  mould  with  those  old  theologians  who — often  themselves  tender 
and  loving  in  their  human  relations — could  regard  not  only  without 
pain,  but  with  positive  satisfaction,  the  glory  of  God  magnified  and  his 
justice  vindicated  in  the  condemnation  of  the  non-elect,  and  could  hear 
without  concern  the  roaring  of  the  eternal  flames  to  which  they  were 
consigned.  This  resolute  doctrine — this  unreserved  admission  of 
logical  results,  is  rare  in  our  days,  and  is  even  startling  by  its  strange- 
ness, though  familiar  enough  to  the  students  of  the  sturdy  old  puritan 
divinity. 

On  subjects  so  thoroughly  discussed  as  have  been  those  embraced  in 
the  list  we  have  given,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  anything  like  ori- 
ginality of  view.  It  could  be  only  left  to  the  writer  to  select  from  the 
all  possible  views  which  have  been  advanced  the  one  be  preferred,  and 
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enforce  it  by  sach  considerations  as  his  reading  or  thought  may  have 
suggested.  There  is,  however,  considerable  originality  of  a  seccmdary 
kind,  and  some  of  the  discourses  embody  much  freshness  of  view  and 
statement,  vigorously  and  freely  uttered.  Perhaps  one  of  the  least 
conspicuous  of  these  discourses  is  the  roost  original,  bdng  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  less  explored  than  the  others.  This  is  the  one  in  which 
the  preached  argues  that  the  election  of  Matthias  to  the  apostleship 
was  not  written  as  an  example,  but  a  warning ;  and  contends  that  the 
election  was  altogether  unauthorised,  and  a  mistake,  and  was  even- 
tually superseded  by  the  Divine  appointment  of  St  Paul  to  the 
apostleship. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  remarkable  book,  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  ;  for  even  those  who  may  not  be  preparisd  to  go  all 
the  way  with  the  author  in  the  conclusions  he  reaches,  will  possess  in 
a  concise  and  intelligible  shape  the  best  arguments  on  the  side  he 
adopts  on  questions  of  great  interest,  and  which  must  occupy  some 
place  in  the  thoughts  of  every  reflecting  man. 

Semums,    By  the  late  Rev.  William  Ramsat,  Minister  of  Guthrie. 

Blackwood.     Edinburgh.     1851. 

This  is  one  of  the  somewhat  numerous  collections  of  sermons,  the  pub- 
lication of  which  originates  in  '  the  strongly  expressed  desire,  on  the 
part  of  many  friends,  to  have  some  memorial  of  one  they  so  much 
loved  and  admired.'  As  the  object  of  such  posthumous  publications  is 
more  than  half  private,  they  come  into  the  class  of  privileged  produc- 
tions, and  their  merits  are  seldom  closely  scrutinized,  unless  the  author 
had  while  he  lived  acquired  a  public  reputation.  Most  of  these  pro- 
ductions stand  much  in  need  of  the  indulgence  thus  accorded  to  them ; 
but  the  small  volume  now  before  us  is  not  of  the  number.  The  dis-  - 
courses  show  such  merits  in  thought,  style,  and  arrangement,  as  create 
a  regret  that  the  author  was  so  early  taken  from  his  service  and 
labour  here  below.  He  was  taken  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight ; 
and  we  are  informed  that  most  of  the  sermons  in  the  volume  were 
composed  between  his  twenty-first  and  twenty-foujth  year.  This  con- 
sidered, the  maturity  of  thought  and  of  Christian  experience  which 
they  manifest  is  remarkable ;  while  the  lucid  diction  in  which  the  im- 
portant statement,  the  impressive  thought,  and  the  felicitous  image 
18  set  forth,  raise  the  work  much  above  the  general  level  of  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  entitles  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
partial  to  this  kind  of  reading. 

Bath  Fables;  on  Morals^  Manners ,  and  Faith.  With  Illustrative 
Prose,  from  many  Writers  of  celebrity.  By  Sheuidan  WiiiSON, 
F.S.A.     London.     Longman.     1860. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  work  which  entitles  it  to  a  passing 
notice,  even  in  a  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  Tlie  author  was  for- 
merly for  many  years  engaged  in  the  Mediterranean  Mission  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  published  a  work  called  '  Sixteen 
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Years  in  Malta  and  Greece/  In  tlie  present  book  the  old  style  of 
fable  is  applied  to  new  themes,  and  is  imbued  with  a  new  and  higher 
morality.  The  author  says  that  if  in  their  composition  he  has  proposed 
to  himself  any  model,  it  is  Gay  for  the  verse,  and  Cowper  for  the 
moral ;  and  he  adds,  that  ^  the  present  fables  aim  at  a  higher  standard  of 
morality  than  is  proposed  by  the  great  mass  of  kindred  compositions 
selected  from  heathen  fabulists ;  for  it  really  seems  ivbae  to  inquire 
how  far  the  morals  of  a  pagan  school  befit  the  holier  atmosphere  of  a 
Christian  people.' 

The  addition  of  prose  extracts  to  enforce  and  illustrate  the  fable  and 
its  moral  seems  a  new  feature,  and  will  probably  prove  an  additional 
attraction.  The  work  is  altogether  one  of  pleasant  reading  for  youn«r 
people,  for  whom  mainly  it  appears  to  be  designed,  though  many  of 
the  ultimate  objects  are  somewhat  beyond  the  juvenile  scope,  the 
moral  being  aimed  at  such  subjects  as  Popery,  Puseyism,  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  Scepticism,  Protestants,  Liberals,  Landlords,  and  the  like. 
But  these  matters  are  of  the  kind  to  recommend  the  book  to  other  than 
children  ;  and  the  humorous  seriousness  of  the  author,  his  large  know- 
ledge, and  the  fluency  of  his  verse,  have  enabled  him  to  produce  a  book 
which  may  pleasantly  beguile  a  weary  hour. 

Biblical  Commentary  on  St.  PauVs  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  By  Hermann  Olshausen,  D.D.  Translated  from 
the  German,  with  additional  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Cox,  M.A., 
F.S.A.     Edinburgh.     T.  and  T.  Clark.     1851. 

The  theological  public  has  reason  to  rejoice  in  this  valuable  addition 
to  the  stores  of  Biblical  learning  provided  by  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark, 
to  whom  we  already  owe  translations  of  Olshausen's  '  Commentary  on 
the  Gospels  and  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;'  and  who  intend  during 
the  present  year  to  fssue  the  remainder  of  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul — being  all  published  by  the  lamented  author  before 
his  death.  Olshausen  has  merits  of  his  own  distinct  from  those  of  all 
other- commentators,  and  unsurpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  other;  and 
nothing  but  the  want  ^f  information  as  to  the  value  of  his  exposi- 
tions can  excuse  any  Biblical  student  for  remaining  unpossessed  of  them 
— especially  since  the  present  publishers  have  rendered  them  attainable 
at  an  easy  rate^  in  their  own  language. 

The  successive  portions  of  Olshausen's  Biblical  Commentary  {Bib^ 
lische  Commentar)j  which  have  been  produced  by  the  Messrs.  Clark, 
have  been  translated  by  different  hands,  and  sometimes  a  single  volume 
has  been  the  work  of  two  translators.  All  these  have,  we  believe, 
complained  of  the  hardship  of  their  task  in  rendering  such  a  writer 
as  Olshausen  into  English.  The  difficulty  is  really  great ;  for  to  the 
ordinary  difficulties  of  infusing  the  genius  of  the  (merman  language 
into  the  expressions  of  our  own,  and  of  adopting  phraseology  as  simple, 
yet  as  comprehensive — ^as  copious,  yet  as  emphatic  as  the  original — 
are  in  the  present  instance  added  those  which  result  from  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  author's  style,  and  his  originality  of  thought  and  expression, 

which 
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which  are  such  an  render  him  perhaps  the  most  impracticable  for 
translation  of  all  recent  German  theologians.  Mr.  Cox  has  fairly 
grappled  with  these  difficulties,  and  has  succeeded  in  producing  what 
appears  to  us  a  very  creditable  translation  of  a  most  important 
work. 

It  may  be  right  to  apprise  the  reader  of  one  view,  not  much  known 
in  this  country,  but  much  seen  in  this  work.  It  did  not  originate  with 
Olshausen,  but  was  adopted  by  him  from  Neander.  According  to  this 
view,  the  divisions  of  the  Church  at  Corinth  are  elucidated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  oi  rov  Xpl<rrov,  whom  divines  of  our  own  country 
have  usually  supposed  to  be  the  true  believers  in  Christ,  were  a  distinct 
schismatical  party ;  and  as  no  designation  for  such  a  party  exists  in 
our  language,  the  German  appellation  has  in  this  translation  been  very 
properly  retained,  so  that  wherever  the  Christianer  or  the  Christus 
parthei  is  mentioned  in  the  original,  it  is  represented  by  the  former  of 
these  words  in  the  translation. 

As  the  readers  of  this  Journal  may  be  interested  in  having  01s- 
hausen's  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Paul's  vision,  to  which  an  article 
is  devoted  in  this  Number,  we  give  some  sentences  from  his  discussion 
of  the  subject : — 

*■  The  Apostle's  earthly  perceptions  were  depressed,  or  in  abeyance  throughout; 
and  his  divine  perception  powerfully  enhanced  throngh  the  co-operation  of  the 
Spirit.  It  may  also  have  really  happened  in  this  occurrence  that  a  temporary 
abandonment  of  the  body  by  the  soul  took  place.. .  .In  that  paradisaical  era  of 
light  [to  which  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  he  was  admitted],  he 
received  wonderful  impressions,  which  he  describes  as  rendered  perceptive  to  him 
through  the  medium  of  hearing.  He  communicates  nothing  further  concerning 
them,  because,  as  a  human  being,  he  felt  himself  incapable  of  adequately  doing  it. 
Harmonious,  part  spiritual  intuition,  can  never  receive  expression  Uirough  the  lan- 
guage of  men,  which  receives  and  communicates  in  part  only.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered that  any  command  was  issued  not  to  communicate  what  he  received,  for  the 
oIk  c{^v  hvB^Jnc^  \a\9i<rai  forbids  the  supposition.  These  words  are  not  to  be  trans- 
lated, "  it  may  not  be  said  to  a  man ;"  for  Paul  was  a  man,  and  it  was  nevertheless 
said  to  him ;  but  **  a  man  has  not  the  power  to  express  it."  ' — pp.  369,  370. 

The  Miracles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  with  the 
Practical  Exposition  of  John  Bibd  Sumner,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.     London.     C.  Cox.     1851. 

This  work  is  extracted,  with  the  author's  permission,  from  tlie  Arch- 
bishop's larger  work  on  the  Four  Gospels,  by  the  Rev.  George  Wil- 
kinson. It  is  a  very  commendable  attempt  to  render  the  contents  of  a 
well-known  and  valuable  work  open  to  general  use.  The  editor  has 
executed  his  task  with  skill  and  judgment ;  and  the  boldness  of  the 
type  will  render  the  book  acceptable  to  aged  persons,  whose  comfort  is 
but  little  consulted  in  the  modern  typography  of  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  book  is  a  fit  sequel  to  the  volume  of  Selections  from  the 
Archbishop's  work  noticed  by  us  in  vol.  iv.  p.  188.  His  task  in  this 
instance  is  more  simple — the  subjects  dictating  the  selection  ;  and  the 
only  question  as  to  tlie  order  in  winch  the  parables  should  be  arranged. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  adopted  the  arrangement  proposed 
by  Doddridge  and  acquiesced  in  by  Bickersteth  and  others^ 

jFtaomcjits 
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Fragments  of  College  and  Pastoral  Life,  A  Memoir  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Clark  of  Glasgow.  With  Selections  from  Essays,  Lec- 
tures, and  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cairns,  A.M.  Edinburgh. 
Riphurst  and  Sons.     1851. 

The  Memoir  which  occupies  about  one-third  of  this  small  volume  is  of 
very  considerable  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  career — cut  short  by 
cholera  at  the  age  of  thirty-one — of  a  young  man  of  a  strongly  meta- 
physical cast  of  mind,  whom  Mr.  Cairns  characterises  as  a  '  most  pro- 
mising thinker  and  faithful  Christian  minister.'  The  Memoir  is  stated 
to  have  been  written  chiefly  with  an  eye  to  the  wants,  difficulties,  and 
dangers  of  students  in  the  midst  of  their  college  life,  and  is,  in  this 
point  of  view,  curious  and  valuable.  Mr.  Clark  acquired  a  prominent 
place  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  class  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  as  a  pro- 
found and  original  thinker ;  and  in  this  position  acquired  the  friendship 
of  his  biographer,  whose  attention  was  first  drawn  to  him  by  the 
comments  of  the  accomplished  Professor  upon  a  '  vigorous  but  obscure 
paper  *  which  he  read  on  the  faculty  of  abstraction.  The  young  student 
then  endeavoured  to  explain  and  defend  his  views ;  and,  pursues  Mr. 
Cairns, — 

*  I  was  much  struck  with  the  modesty  as  well  as  firmness  with  which  he  spoke.  He 
was  then  about  twenty  years  of  age.  The  light  of  intelligence,  purity,  and  benevo- 
lence was  in  his  face,  and  his  whole  manner  i^spired  me  with  respect,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  interest  which  soon  brought  about  a  companionship.' 

When  the  young  man  sat  down  at  length  to  the  formal  study  of 
theology,  he  felt,  and  strongly  expresses,  what  many  have  felt  in  like 
circumstances,  the  revulsion  of  the-change  fix)m  the  liberty  of  speculation 
for  the  fixedness  of  unhesitating  subjection  to  Scripture  in  his  new  pro- 
vince. Perhaps  the  training  he  had  gone  through  was  not  the  best  for 
ministerial  usefulness,  and  may  go  some  way  to  account  for  the  troubles 
which  the  remainder  of  the  Memoir  records,  arising  from  his  services 
proving  unacceptable  to  a  large  portion  of  his  congregation.  This 
part  of  the  Memoir  is  painfully  interesting. 

Among  the  Remains  the  principal  paper  is  a  ^  Vindication  of  Meta- 
physical Speculations' — a  vigorous  and  able  dissertation,  which,  al- 
though incomplete,  bears  stronger  evidence  of  the  ability  which  the 
biographer  ascribes  to  the  writer  than  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
•Lectures  on  St.  Luke  and  the  three  short  sermons  that  follow.  There 
is  certainly  enough  in  the  book  to  show  that  Mr.  Clark  was  a  man  of 
promising  talents,  whose  loss  may  well  be  deplored. 

Hora  VaciviB;  a  Thought»Book  of  the  Wise  Spirits  of  all  Ages  and 
all  Countries  J  Jit  for  all  Men  and  all  Hours.  Collected,  arranged, 
and  edited  by  James  Elmes.     London.     Longman.     1851. 

We  must  confess  to  an  old  liking  for  books  of  this  class,  which  used  for- 
merly to  be  more  abundantly  produced  than  at  the  present  day.  Such  col- 
lections are  seldom,  however,  wholly  satis&ctory — ^and  often  disappoint- 
ing ;  whether  it  be  that  the  faculty  of  appreciating  subtle  or  profound 
points  of  thought  be  as  rare  as  that  of  deep  thinking  itself,  or  that  the 
VOL.  VII. — NO.  XIV.  2  L  reproduced 
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reproduced  thought,  separated  from  its  context,  does  not  strike  the 
reader  with  the  same  force  as  it  did  the  collector  who  viewed  it  in  its 
proper  connection.  Yet  there  are  perhaps  as  many  sentences  that  gain 
as  that  lose  by  being  separated  from  their  context,  as  many  a  precious 
and  pearly  thought  often  lies  hid  and  overlaid  in  loads  of  slushy 
matter  where  few  would  look  for  it.  StiU,  few  can  see  the  same  object 
with  exactly  the  same  eyes ;  and  hence  it  is  perhaps  that  no  collection 
of  thoughtful  or  splendid  sentences  has  been  received  with  universal 
appreciation.  The  present  collection  is  an  exceedingly  fine  one.  The 
editor  is  clearly  a  man  of  curious  and  extensive  reading,  as  well  as  of 
thoughtful  and  apprehensive  intellect,  with  a  keen  relish  for  the  beau- 
tifid  and  suggestive  in  thought  and  language.  Few  readers  will  miss 
the  point  of  any  sentence  in  his  collection,  or  fidl  to  justify  the  editor 
for  introducing  it.  Although  the  book  is  rather  small,  it  is  very  full 
of  golden  matter,  selected  from  a  most  diversified  list  of  writers  of  all 
times  and  countries,  many  of  which  never  before  figured  in  a  work  of 
this  sort.  Even  the  Talmud  is  here — as  might  be  expected  from  one 
whose  intimacy  with  Talmudical  literature  has  contributed  to  the 
Instruction  and  entertainment  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  frequency  with  which  their  names  occur,  the  two 
Jeremies — ^Taylor  and  Collier — ^with  South,  are  the  favourites  of  Mr. 
Elmes,  who  evinces  his  affection  for  old  books  by  the  very  peculiar 
type  and  binding  he  gives  to  this  solid  and  attractive  volume.  In  the 
preface  the  editor  explains  that  the  public  is  indebted  for  this  collection 
to  the  occupation  he  found  in  making  extracts  (which  he  often  could 
not  read)  from  books  printed  in  large  type,  during  a  recent  partial 
relief  from  a  deprivation  of  sight  of  more  than  four  years'  duration. 
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Ck>DEx  Vaticanus  Nov.  Testam.— Respecting  Cardinal  Mai's  long  expected 
edition  of  the  Vatican  Codex,  some  particulars  are  given  (*from  an  occasional 
correspondent')  in  the  Tablet  (Roman  Catholic)  newspaper,  for  March  15,  which 
will  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

We  were  in  some  expectation  of  a  review  of  a  work  concerning  which  we  have 
mnch  desired  to  be  able  to  fiirnish  information,  and  to  which  we  have  been  unable 
to  find  access.  But  the  writer,  after  much  preliminarv  matter,  very  little  to  the 
purpose,  states : — '  We  are  not  now  going  to  review  this  great  and  immortal  work 
of  Cardinal  Mai,  as  we  do  not  deem  it  proper  to  enter  upon  its  consideration  until 
it  becomes  pMici  juris,  and  be  submitted  to  the  universal  judgment  of  the  learned.' 
He  then  applies  himself  to  answer  a  charge  copied  into  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,' 
from  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  work  on  Uie  United  States.    The  charge  is  this : — 

'  It  is  well  known  by  those  who  have  of  late  years  frequented  the  literary  circles 
of  Rome,  that  the  learned  Cardinal  Mai  was  prevented,  in  1838,  from  publishing  his 
edition  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  because  he  could  not  obtain  leave  from  the  late 
Pope  (Gregory  XVI.)  to  omit  the  interpolated  passages,  and  had  satisfied  himself 
that  they  were  wanting  in  all  the  most  ancient  MSS.  at  Rome  and  Paris.  The 
Pontiff  refused,  because  he  was  bound  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
of  a  Church  pretending  to  infallibility,  which  had  solemnly  sanctioned  the  Vul- 
gate ;  and  the  Cardinal  had  too  much  good  &ith  to  give  the  anthoritv  of  his  name 
to  what  he  regarded  as  a  forgery.'—(*  A  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.  of  N.  America,' 
vol.  i.,  223.) 

The  answer  to  this  is  in  snbstance  as  follows : — 

*  Both  trom  Leo  XII.  and  Gregory  XVI.,  Cardinal  Mai  received  permission  to 
publish  the  celebrated  copy  of  the  Bible  which  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  library, 
and  is  marked  1209 ;  this  manuscript  is  justly  considered  the  most  ancient  copy  of 
the  Scriptures  in  existence,  even  by  those  who  vaunt  the  superior  age  of  the  text  of 
the  Cambridge  MS.  This  permission  has  never  been  revoked — never  limited. 
The  Codex  is  already  printed,  and  this  we  affirm  from  our  own  personal  knowledge 
and  inspection  of  the  sheets ;  it  will  be  published  as  soon  as  the  extensive  critical 
apparatus  which  is  to  accompany  it  will  be  completed.' 

It  is  added  that  this  assertion  contained  abundant  materials  for  its  refutation. — 
*  For  surely  the  learned  Cardinal  could  not  be  so  disingenuous  as  to  give  only  an 
edition,  a  critical  recension  of  the  text,  when  he  was  publishing  to  the  world  that 
bis  work  was  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  Vatican  Codex.  He  could  exercise  no 
control  over  the  readings  of  the  MS. ;  when  once  it  was  determined  that  a  certain 
word,  phrase,  or  passage  really  exists  in  it,  he  had  no  choice  left  but  to  let  it 
remain.  He  might,  indeed,  show  in  his  notes  whether  the  passage  were  an  interpo- 
lation, but  he  could  not  reject  it  from  the  text  on  that  score — otherwise  his  work 
could  not  be  called  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  Besides,  the  late  Pontiff  was  not  so  very 
stupid  as  to  require  one  who  was  publishing  a  manuscript,  to  insert  all  that  he  con- 
sidered ought  to  have  been  originally  inserted  in  it,  and  then  declare  that  this 
compilation  was  the  Codex  itself ....  The  Cardinal  received  permission  from  two 
Pontiffs  to  publish  the  manuscript  as  it  stands :  every  facility  has  been  afforded 
him  in  furthering  his  undertaking;  this  permission  was  never  revoked;  the 
manuscript  is  even  now  actually  printed,  and  it  will  be  published  when  the 
critical  notes  destined  to  illustrate  it  will  be  finished.  It  is,  we  aver,  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  original — nothing  has  been  added  by  the  Pope,  nothing  taken  away 
by  the  Cardinal.' 

^  We  are  further  informed  that  during  the  month  of  April  the  Cardinal  will  pub- 
lish the  first  six  volumes  of  his  Bibliolheca  Nova  Patrum  Grceca  et  Latina.  One 
volume  consists  of  whole  treatises  on  the  Real  Presence  and  Transubstantiation, 
another  on  the  Veneration  of  Images ;  all  have  never  before  been  published.  When 
this  Bibliotheca— consisting  of  some  ten  volumes — shall  have  been  published,  he 
will  send  forth  his  Codex  vaticanus  to  the  criticism  of  the  world. 

2  L  2  '  Death 
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reproduced  thought,  separated  from  its  cop^^^j^^  |^  thfd^^ihi. 
reader  with  the  same  force  as  it  did  the  c  .^ase  reaehed  this  ooantry  on  the 
proper  comiection.  Yet  there  are  perha*'.  dangpoos  disease  in  the  left  foot, 
as  that  lose  by  being  separated  from  t'  .-^e.    This  severe  operation  he  under- 

aud  pearly  thought  oftaa  lies  hid    '  'f  ^""^  ^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^V^*^  • 
*^*  1"=*"*/    iJwugiAi  ^"^  **«  **;^«  ^  0f  58  years ;  haTing  been  professor  in 

matter  where  few  would  look  lor     rhis  painful  inteUigenoe  will  induce  oar 

with  exactly  the  same  eyes ;  ar  ^  note  which  Dr.  Tregelles  gives  of  his  inter- 

of  thoughtful  or  splendid  p  -Jib  last  August,  in  the  October  number  of  the 

appreciation.     The  preser    / 

editor  is  clearly  a  man  -  >.  Piitrick  F^rbaim  of  Saltonn  has  been  for  some 
4.L^..^i.«xi,i  ««^  »».x»  '  Lioow  m  the  press,  a  "work  on  Ezekiel.  This  book, 
thoughtful  and  appr  .  ,>;^rand  difficult  of  all  the  prophetical  Scriptures,  is 
tlful  and  suggestlV  ':;-^neglected  in  this  country,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
the  point  of  any  , '  -.^^^  ^^^t  can  be  said  seriously  to  g^pple  with  the  great 
for  introducin''  :  yi^  ^^  interpretation.  It  is  natural  that  a  book  which  deals 
txf  f*rAAt%t%  m-  '  :^^^^^g^  of  symbol  and  type  should,  in  the  course  of  his  studies, 
OT  goiaen  W  yy^,!*^^^^  of  the  author  of  the  Typology  of  Scripture ;  and  we 
times  ana  '^-^^dis  important  task  has  been  undertaken  by  one  whose  special  as 
this  sort  f^^^'fff^li&csXioii&  ensure  the  production  of  a  work  creditable  to  the 
whose       JH*  '/^/t  of  the  country.    It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  appear  in 

instr      £j!^ 

rH  ^x  Sacra  and  Bibucal  REPOsrro&r. — ^The  American  quarterly 
fi^ff\Ac^  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  mention,  the  Biblical  Bepoti- 
jjf^t  /^fi>^^  terminated  its  separate  career  by  being  united  to,  or  rather 
jSf  M0«  ^^  younger  and  abler  rival,  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.    Recollecting  that 
^^Iflicdtions  were  founded  by  Professor  Robinson  of  New  York,  and  were  each 
^jl'^ commencement  edited  by  him,  this  final  union  of  publications  so  similar 
#^j^  natural  and  proper,  while  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  number  of  contributors 
ijf^jgbtcribers  left  free  by  thb  arrangement  fh>m  their  engagement  with  the 
^£^cal  Repository '  will  give  much  increase  of  strength  and  vigour  to  a  publica- 
^  §0  highly  creditable  to  the  theological  literature  of  the  United  States  as  the 
,^'{)jiotheca  Sacra.'    Its  form  is  retain^  in  the  united  publication,  and  the  litera- 
^  of  the  first  number  thus  issued  is  of  the  quality  it  has  usually  supplied.    The 
^pjy  differences  are,  that  *  American  Biblical  Repository '  appears  as  a  second  title, 
^d  that  the  names  of  the  two  latest  editors  of  that  publication  are  added  to  those 
of  the  special  co-operators,  thus  :->'  Conducted  by  B.  B.  Edwards  and  £.  A.  Park, 
professors  at  Andover,  with  the  special  co-operation  of  Dr.  Robinson,  Professors 
Stuart  and  H,  B,  Smitht  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood.*    The  new  number  contains 
several  very  able  articles,  but  is  unusually '  heavy '  to  most  readers  from  the  dispro- 
portionate quantity  of  matter  on  the  general  subject  of  philosophy,  a  fact  of  which 
the  conductors  are  aware,  and  for  which  they  render  a  satisfactory  apology. 

Wtcliffe's  Bible. — ^We  are  obliged  to  defer  to  the  next  Number  the  account 
of  this  important  work  which  we  had  hoped  to  give  in  the  present.  The  Preface 
furnishes  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  account  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early 
English  Versions,  and  its  presence  will  render  necessary  a  more  extended  account 
of  the  work  than  was  in  the  first  instance  contemplated. 

The  Rephaim. — In  the  Athenaum  for  March  15  there  is  an  abstract  of  a  curious 
paper  by  Miss  Fanny  Corbaux,  read  before  the  Syro-Eg}'ptian  Society,  on  the 
Rephaim,  and  their  connection  with  Egyptian  history.  The  lady's  ingenious  and 
learned  argument  goes  to  show  that  the  Rephaim  of  Scripture  were  no  other  than 
the  Hyk-sos,  or  royal  Shepherds,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt  We 
see  some  objections  to  this  theory,  and  to  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported ; 
but  we  must  suspend  our  judgment  until  the  paper  comes  Defore  us  in  a  more  com- 
plete shape. 
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ENGLISH. 
Achilli  (Rev.  6.) — Dealings  with  the  Inquisition ;   or,   Papal  Rome,  her 

Pri«)sts  and  her  Jesuits  :  with  important  Discourses.    8vo.    pp.  500. 

Anderson  (Rev.  J.) — Pencillings  in  Palestine :  being  Scenes  descriptive  of 

the  Holy  Land,  and  other  Countries  in  the  Kast.    18mo.    pp.  130. 

Banister  (Rev.  J.  T.) — Pictorial  Geoeraphy  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  designed  to 

elueidate  the  Imagery  of  Scripture  and  demonstrate  the  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.      Svo. 
pp.  876. 

Bartlett  (W.  H.) — Scripture  Sites  and  Scenes,  from  actual  Survey  in  Egypt, 

Arabia,  and  Palestine.    Svo.    ^p.  190. 

Boys  (Rev.  R.) — Primitive  Obliquities ;  or,  a  Review  of  the  Epistles  of  the 

New  Testament  in  reference  to  prevailing  Offences  in  the  Church.    ISmo.  pp.  824. 

Castro  (A,  de). — ^The  Spanish  Protestants,  and  their  Persecution  by  Philip  II. 

Translated  from  the  Spanisn  by  Thomas  Parker,  Esq.    Svo.    Cloth. 

Cumming  (H.) — Lectures  for  the  Times  ;  or,  Illustrations  and  Refutations  of 
the  Brrors  of  Romanism  andTnctarianbm.    New  Edition.    18mo.    pp.  404.    Cloth,  6s. 

Eight  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Young  Man's  Christian  Association, 

DabUn.    ISmo.    pp.  836. 

Elmes  (James). — Horse  Vacivas ;  or,  a  Thought  Book  of  the  Wise  Spirits  of 

all  Ages  and  idl  Countries.    Fep.    16mo.    pp.  318. 

Fergusson  (J.) — ^The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Perscpolis  restored :  an  Essay. 

Svu.    pp.  878.    With  4&  woodcuts. 

Frere  (Rev.  J.) — Mormonites,  or  Latter  Day  Saints :  a  short  History  of  this 

Sect.    With  an  Account  of  the  Real  Origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.    ISmo.    pp.  84. 

Giles  (Dr.) — An  Historical  Inquiry  concerning  the  Age,  Authorship,  and 

Authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Giles.    8vo.    pp.  354. 

Hakewill  (E.  C.) — ^The  Temple :  an  Essay  on  the  Ark,  the  Tabernacle,  and 

the  Temple  of  Jerusalem ;  showing  the  Correspondence  of  their  Forms  with  those  of  Classical 
Architecture.    Svo.    pp.  184.  * 

Harcourt  (Rev.  L.  V.) — Lectures  on  the  Four  Gospels  harmonised.     3  vols. 

Svo.    pp.  1878. 

Henderson  (Rev.  Dr.  E.)— The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  and  that  of 

the  LamenUtions.    Translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  a  Commentary,  Critical,  Philological, 
and  EzegeUciU.    Svo.    pp.  306. 

Inauguration  of  the  New  College  of  the  Free  Church,  Edinburgh.    With 

Introductory  Lectures.    ISmo.    pp.  838. 

Ken  (Bishop).— The  Life  of.     By  a  Layman.     Svo.     pp.  640. 

Lays  of  Palestine.     Svo.     pp.  406. 

Neander   (A.)  — Memorials  of   Augustus    Neander.     Translated   from    the 

German. ^By  William  Farrer,  LL.B.    Svo.    pp.  52. 

General    History   of   the   Christian  Religion  and  Church. 

Translated  by  J.  Torrey.    Complete  in  6  vols.    Svo.    Edinburgh. 

Olshausen — 
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Oltbaiucn   (H.) — Biblical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Ut  and  2nd  Epistles  to 

the  CorinthUna.    TVnnlaKid  from  the  GenBan  by  the  Rer.  John  Edmand  Ool    6vo.   Edin- 
bnryh.    pp.  SVO. 

Our  Saviour;   with  Prophets  and   Apostles.    Edited   by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 

Wainrifht. 

Peile  (Rev.  T.  W.)— Annotations  on  the  Apostolical  Epistles.    Vol.  III. 

Th— doniim    Hobww.    Svo.    pp.  44S. 

Reading  (W.) — ^The  History  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  with 

•QltAble  SCoditatioiia  and  Pnyen.    Simo.    pp.  4 to. 

Rogers  (Rev.  J.  6.) — Christianity  and  its   Evidences  :    a  Course  of  Six 

Leetarw.    12mo.    pp.  164. 


Sabbaths. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Septenary  Institutions,  and  the 

AaUioiity  for  a  Sabbatical  Obtervanoa  of  the  Modem  Sanoay. 

Sacred  Incidents,  Doctrinally  considered  and  Poetically  described.    4  vok 

bvo.    pp.  SSS.    Qoth. 

Seven  (The)  Days ;  or  the  Old  and  New  Creation.     12mo.     pp.  400. 
Stebbing  (Rev.  Dr.) — Jesus :  a  Poem,  in  Six  Books,  &c.     12mo.    pp.  210. 
Tennent  (Sir  J.  E.) — Christianity  in  Ceylon  ;  its  Introduction  and  Progress 

ander  the  PortogaoMt  the  Dateh,  the  BriUth,  and  American  Miaaiona.    8yo,    pp.-8&8.   With 
lUaatrationa. 

Trench  (Rev.  Francis). —Life  and  Character  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 

Sto.    pp.  tftS. 

Tyas  (R.)— Flowers  from  the  Holy  Land :  being  an  Account  of  the  chief 

Plant*  named  in  Seriptoie;  with  Hiitovicil,  Geogxaphieal,  and  Poetical  Illiutntioiu.  9ro. 
pp.  806. 

Wilkinson  (Rer.  6.)— A  Selection  from  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

bory'aPnetleal  Explanation  of  the  Epiatlet.    l2mo.    pp.390. 

Wright  (Rev.  A.  C.)— The  Weekly  Sabbath  no  part  of  the  Ceremonial  Law; 

a  Diflcoone.    ISmo.    pp.  48. 

FOREIGN. 

Cellerier  (J.  E.) — Etude  et  Commentaire  sur  I'Epitre  de  S.  Jacques.    8to. 

Geneve. 

Chenevi^re   (M.)— De  la  Divine  Autorit4  des  Ecrivains  et  des  Livres  da 

Noayeaa  Testament.    Svo. 

Corpus  Reformatorum.     Post  C.  G.  Bretschneiderum,  ed.   H.  E.  Bindseil. 

Vol.  XVI.    Et  •.  t. ;  Ph.  Melancthoids  Opera  qaas  aapexsunt  omnia.    Vol.  XVI.   4to.   Halle. 

Ewald   (H.) — Die  drei  ersten   Evangelien   iibersetzt    und    erklart.     Sko. 

Gottingen. 

Handbuch   (Kurzgefasstes  Ezegetisches)  zum  alten  Testament.     Lief,  l^* 

Das  Buch  Daniel,  erklart  von  F.  Hitxtg.    Svo.    Leipzig. 

Hofmann  (R.") — Das  Leben  Jesu  nach  den  Apokryphen  im  Zusammenhange 

aua  den  Qaellen  erzahlt  and  wiasenschaftlich  untersucht.    Svo.    Leipzig. 

Kohlgruber  (J.) — Hermeneutica  Biblia  Generalis.     Svo.     Innsbruck. 
Movers  (F.  C.)— Die   Phonizier :    Das   phonizische   Alterthum.    Vol.  H. 

(leschichte  der  Colonien.     Svo.    (Berlin.) 

Munier  (P.)— Conferences  sur  la  Lecture  de  TEcriture  Sainte ;  pr^cheesk 

Geneve.    Svo.  • 

Nicolas  (A.) — Etudes  Philosophiques  sur  le   Christian isme.      6th  Edition. 

4  Yols.     12mo. 

OlshauscB. 
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Olshausen.     Commentar  iiber  das  Neue  Testament,  so  sadly  interrvpted  hy 

the  author's  death,  will  he  cetitinued  hy  Dn.  Ebrerd  and  Wiesinger.    Vol.  V.    Put  I. 

Schroeder  (J.   F.)  —  Satzungen  u.   Gebrauche    d.   talmudisch-rabbinischen 

Judenthams.     Ein  Handbach  f.  Jaristen,  Staatmuuiner,  Theologen  a.  Geschichtefoneher. 
8vo. 

Soerensen  (Th.) — Untersuchungen  iiber  Inbalt  und  Alter  des  Alttestament- 

liehen  Pentateuch.    Vol.  I.    Historiach-krit.    Commentar  vox  Geneaii.    8vo.    Kiel. 

Testamentum  Novum  Latine  Interprete  Hieronymo.     Ex  Celeberrimo  Codice 

Amiatino  omnium  et  antiqniasimo  et  pmstantissimo  nunc  primum  edidit  Comtt,  Tiachendorf. 
4to.    Lipcia. 


*4i*  Althongh  the  names  of  the  Contribntors  to  this  Journal  are  no  longer  giyen 
in  connection  with  their  articles,  the  publication  still  remains  an  organ  for  the 
discussion  of  subjects  in  Sacred  Literature.  The  views  advanced  will  thus  neces- 
sarily vary,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  those  of  the  several  writers — the  Editor  not 
being  held  responsible  for  every  opinion  and  argument,  but  only  for  the  general 
adaptation  of  the  articles  to  the  design  of  the  Journal. 

[In  the  last  Number  a  title  for  Vol.  VII.  was  given,  by  mistake,  instead  of  one 
for  Vol.  VI. :  the  right  title  is  now  supplied.] 


